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CHAPTER  XVn. 

SENSATION. 

Ajtbb  inner  perception,  outer  perception  I  The  next 
three  chapters  will  treat  of  the  processes  bj  which  we  cog- 
nize at  all  times  the  present  world  of  space  and  the  mate- 
rial things  which  it  contains.  And  first,  of  the  process 
called  Sensation. 

8BBBATION  AND  PUBGHFTION  DIBTINCHJ  IHH  BI>. 

The  words  Sensation  and  Peroqftion  do  not  carry  very 
definitely  discriminated  meanings  in  popular  speech,  and  in 
Psychology  also  their  meanings  run  into  each  other.  Both 
of  them  name  processes  in  which  we  cognize  an  objective 
world ;  both  (under  normal  conditions)  need  the  stimula- 
tion of  incoming  nerves  ere  they  can  occur ;  Perception 
always  involves  Sensation  as  a  portion  of  itself ;  and  Sensa- 
tion in  turn  never  takes  place  in  adult  life  without  Percep- 
tion also  being  there.  They  are  therefore  names  for  dif- 
ferent cognitive  functions,  not  for  different  sorts  of  mental 
fact.  The  nearer  the  object  cognized  comes  to  being  a 
simple  quality  like  *  hot,'  *  cold,'  *  red,'  *  noise,'  *  pain,'  ap- 
prehended irrelatively  to  other  things,  the  more  the  state 
of  mind  approaches  pure  sensation.  The  fuller  of  relations 
the  object  is,  on  the  contrary ;  the  more  it  is  something 
classed,  located,  measured,  compared,  assigned  to  a  func- 
tion, etc.,  etc.;  the  more  unreservedly  do  we  call  the  state 
of  mind  a  perception,  and  the  relatively  smaller  is  the  part 
in  it  which  sensation  plays. 

Sensaiiont  then,  so  long  as  toe  take  the  analytic  point  of 
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view,  d^ersfrom  Perception  ordy  in  the  extreme  simjitiatyofUa 
ohjed  or  content*  Its  function  is  that  of  mere  acquaintance 
■vith  a  tact.     Perceptioa'a  hmctiou,  on  the  other  baud,  is 

.  knowledge  about  +  a  fact ;  and  this  knowledge  admits  of 
numberless  degrees  of  complication.     But  in  both   sensa- 

-  tion  and  perception  we  perceive  the  fact  as  an  immedioidy 
present  outward  reality,  and  this  makes  them  difer  from 
'thought'  and  'conception,'  whose  objects  do  not  appear 
present  in  this  immediate  physical  way.     From  the  physio- 

*  Some  persons  wlU  say  that  wc  never  have  a  really  simple  object  or 
oontent.  My  deSnition  of  BenBatioo  does  not  require  the  aimplicily  to  be 
abwilutely,  but  only  relatively,  extreme.  It  is  worth  while  tn  passing, 
however,  to  warn  the  reader  against  a  couple  of  inferences  Ibat  ore  often 
made.  One  Is  that  because  we  gradually  learn  to  analyze  so  many  quali- 
ties we  ought  to  conclude  that  there  are  no  really  indecomposablo  feeliugs 
In  the  mind.  The  other  is  that  because  the  processes  that  produce  our  sen- 
aations  are  multiple,  the  sensations  regarded  as  subjective  f  ucU  must  also 
t>e  compound.  To  lake  an  example,  to  a  child  the  taste  of  lemonade  come* 
at  fltsl  as  a  simple  quality.  He  later  learns  liotb  tliat  many  stimuli  and 
many  nerves  are  InTolved  in  the  exhibition  of  Ibis  taste  to  bis  mind,  and 
be  also  leams  (o  perceive  separately  the  sourness,  the  coolness,  the  sweel. 
the  lemon  aroma,  etc, ,  and  the  several  degrees  of  strength  of  each  and  all 
of  these  things.— the  experience  falling  into  a  large  number  of  aapecla, 
each  of  which  is  abstracted,  classed,  named,  etc.,  and  all  of  which  appear 
to  be  the  elementary  sensations  into  which  Ihe  original  '  lemonade  flavor  * 
Is  decomposed.  It  is  argued  from  this  that  the  latter  never  was  tne  simple 
thing  which  it  seemed.  I  have  already  crittciiied  lUls  sort  of  reasoning 
in  Chapter  VI  (sac  pp.  170  H. ).  The  mind  of  the  child  enjoying  the  simple 
lemonade  tlavorand  tliatof  thesarae  child  grown  up  and  analyzing  it  are 
io  two  entirely  different  conditions.  Subjectively  considered,  the  two 
suies  of  mind  are  two  allogetber  distinct  sorts  of  fact.  The  later  menial 
stale  says  'this  is  the  lame JUkk/t {or  fiuid)  which  that  earlier  slate  per- 
cdved  as  rimpte.'but  that  does  not  make  Ihe  two  states  ihemselvesidenticaL 
It  is  DOlhJDg  but  a  case  of  learning  more  and  more  niouf  the  same  topics 
of  discourse  or  things.— Many  of  these  topIcK,  however,  must  be  confessed 
to  resist  all  analysis,  the  various  colors  tor  example.  He  who  sees  blue  and 
yellow  '  In '  a  certain  green  means  merely  that  when  green  la  confronted 
with  these  other  colors  he  seoA  relalions  of  nmiiarily.  Be  who  sees  abstract 
'  color '  in  it  means  merely  that  he  sees  a  similarity  between  il  and  all  the 
other  objects  Itnown  as  colors.  (Similarity  ilselt  cannot  ultiraaleiy  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  identical  abstract  element  buried  In  all  Ihe  similars,  as 
bos  been  already  shown,  p.  492  S.I  He  who  sees  abstract  paleness,  inten. 
sity,  purity,  in  the  green  means  other  similarities  still.  These  are  all  out- 
ward determinations  of  that  special  green,  kaovledgea  about  U.tvfillifftAii- 
ttehten,  as  Herbert  would  say.  not  elemtnU  of  Its  composition.  Compare 
the  article  by  Meinong  In  the  Vierteijabrschrift  fUr  wiss.  Phil.,  xii.  S34. 

(  See  above,  p.  331. 
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togioai  point  of  view  both  aenacUiona  amd  peroeptuma  differ  from 
*  thoughta '  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  fact  that 
nervecurrenta  coming  in  from  the  periphery  are  involved  in  their 
production.  In  perception  theae  nerve-currenta  arouae  votumi- 
noua  asaociative  or  reproductive  proceaaea  in  the  cortex;  but  when 
aenaation  occura  alone^  or  with  a  mimmum  of  perception^  the  ac- 
compa/nying  reproductive  proceaaea  are  at  a  minimum  too. 

I  shall  in  this  chapter  discuss  some  general  qnestions 
more  especially  relative  to  Sensation.  In  a  later  chapter 
perception  will  take  its  turn.  I  shall  entirely  pass  by  the 
classification  and  natural  history  of  our  special  *  sensa- 
tions,* such  matters  finding  their  proper  place,  and  being 
sufficiently  well  treated,  in  all  the  physiological  books.* 

THX  OOaNmVlD  FUNOnON  OF  BBNBATIOir. 

A  pure  aenaation  ia  an  abatraction;  and  when  we  adults 
talk  of  our  *  sensations '  we  mean  one  of  two  things :  either 
certain  objecta,  namely  simple  guaUtiea  or  attributea  like 
hard,  hot,  pain;  or  else  those  of  our  thoughts  in  which 
acquaintance  with  these  objects  is  least  combined  with 
knowledge  about  the  relations  of  them  to  other  things.  Aa 
we  can  only  think  or  talk  about  the  relations  of  objects 
with  which  we  have  acquaintance  already,  we  are  forced  to 
postulate  a  function  in  our  thought  whereby  we  first  become 
aware  of  the  bare  immediate  naturea  by  which  our  several 
objects  are  distinguished.  This  function  is  sensation. 
And  just  as  logicians  always  point  out  the  distinction 
between  substantive  terms  of  discourse  and  relations  found 
to  obtain  between  them,  so  psychologists,  as  a  rule,  are 
ready  to  admit  this  function,  of  the  vision  of  the  terms  or 
matters  meant,  as  something  distinct  from  the  knowledge 
about  them  and  of  their  relations  ivder  ae.  Thought  with 
the  former  function  is  sensational,  with  the  latter,  intellec- 
tual Our  earliest  thoughts  are  almost  exclusively  sensa- 
tional   They  merely  give  us  a  set  of  thata,  or  ita,  of  subjects 

*  Those  who  wish  tf  fuller  treatment  than  Martin's  Human  Body  affords 
may  be  recommended  to  Bernstein's  '  Five  Senses  of  Man/  in  the  Interna- 
tiona] Sdentiflc  Series,  or  to  Ladd's  or  Wundt's  Physiological  Psychology. 
The  completeit  compendium  is  L.  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiologiek 
fol.  m. 
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of  (iiutjourtie,  witli  their  relations  not  brought  oat  The  first 
timti  we  see  light,  in  Condillac's  phrase  we  are  it  rather 
rather  thaa  see  it.  But  all  our  later  optical  knowledge  is 
about  what  this  experience  gives.  And  though  we  were 
tstruek  blind  from  that  first  moment,  our  scholarship  in  the 
subject  would  lack  do  essential  feature  so  long  as  our  mem- 
ory remained.  Id  training-institutions  for  the  blind  tbey 
teach  the  pupils  as  much  about  light  as  in  ordinary  schools 
Retlection,  refraction,  the  Bpectrum,  the  ether-theory,  etc., 
are  all  studied.  But  the  best  taught  born-blind  pupil  of 
such  an  establishment  yet  lacks  a  knowledge  which  tha 
least  instructed  seeing  baby  has.  They  can  never  show  him 
That  light  is  in  its  '  first  intention ' ;  and  the  loss  of  that 
sensible  knowledge  no  book-learning  can  replace.  All  this 
is  so  obvious  that  we  usually  find  sensation  '  postulated  * 
as  an  element  of  experience,  even  by  those  philosophers  who 
are  least  inclined  to  make  much  of  its  importance,  or  to 
pay  respect  to  the  knowledge  which  it  brings.* 


*  "  Tbe  sensatloDS  which  -ve  poitiitaU  bb  iLe  slgnaor  occasIoDsof  our 
perceptions  "  (A.  Seth:  Scottish  Phllosopliy.  p.  89).  "  Tbeir  exiateace  is 
tujipoted  aaXy  because,  without  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account 
for  Ilje  complei  pbcnoweaa  which  are  directly  preseiit  in  consciouaneas  " 
{J.  Ui?wey;  Psychology,  p.  M).  Even  aa  great  an  euemy  of  Sensation  u 
T  II.  Qreen  has  to  allow  it  a  sort  of  hypotheticul  cxlsleuce  under  protest 
'■  PtTCOplion  presuppoaea  feeling  "  (Conlemp,  Review,  vol.  izn.  p.  747). 
Cf.  also  sucIj  pasmges  as  those  in  his  Prolcgomeua  to  Ethics,  g$  46,  40.— 
Pliysio logically,  the  sensory  and  the  reproductive  or  aesociaiive  processes 
tuny  wax  and  waue  independently  of  each  other.  Where  the  part  directly 
ihie  to  stImulsIioD  of  the  seose-organ  preponderates,  the  thought  has  a 
htiisiitlonal  character,  and  differs  from  other  thoughts  in  the  sensational 
direction.  Those  thoughts  which  lie  farlhest  In  that  direction  we  call  am- 
miUoni,  tor  practical  coiiveolence,  just  as  we  call  foneeption4  those  which 
He  nearer  the  opposite  extreme.  But  we  do  more  have  couceplions  pure 
than  we  have  pure  sensations.  Our  most  rarefied  intellectual  states  Involva 
some  bodily  sensibiliry,  just  as  our  dullest  feelings  have  some  intellectual 
scope,  CommoD-sense  and  common  psychology  express  this  by  saying 
Ihitt  the  mental  state  is  composed  of  distinct  tmctional  parlt,  one  of  which 
is  acnsBtioQ,  the  other  conception.  We.  however,  who  believe  jvery 
mental  state  to  be  an  integral  thing  (p.  S7S)  cannot  tsllc  thua.  but  must 
speak  of  the  degree  of  seoRational  or  intellectual  cbamcter.  or  function,  or 
the  nienlai  state.  Professor  Herlng  puts,  as  usual,  his  finger  better  upon 
the  truth  Lliaii  any  one  else.  Wriliug  of  visuhI  perception,  he  says :  "  It 
U  iundmissiblc  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge  to  assert  that  first 
and  last  llie  same  retinal  picture  arouses  exactly  the  Batae pure  lentatton. 
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Bnt  the  trouble  is  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who 
admit  it,  admit  it  as  a  fractional  paH  of  the  thought,  in  the 
old-fashioned  atomistic  sense  which  we  have  so  often  criti- 
cised. 

Take  the  pain  called  toothache  for  example.  Again 
and  again  we  feel  it  and  greet  it  as  the  same  real  item  in 
the  universe.  We  must  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  have  a 
distinct  pocket  for  it  in  our  mind  into  which  it  and  nothing 
else  will  fit  This  pocket,  when  filled,  is  the  sensation  of 
toothache ;  and  must  be  either  filled  or  half-filled  whenever 
and  under  whatever  form  toothache  is  present  to  our 
thought,  and  whether  much  or  little  of  the  rest  of  the 
mind  be  filled  at  the  same  time.  Thereupon  of  course 
comes  up  the  paradox  and  mystery :  If  the  knowledge  of 
toothache  be  pent  up  in  this  separate  mental  pocket,  how 
can  it  be  known  cum  alio  or  brought  into  one  view  with 
anything  else  ?  This  pocket  knows  nothing  else ;  no  other 
part  of  the  mind  knows  toothache.  The  knowing  of  tooth- 
ache cum  alio  must  be  a  miracle.  And  the  miracle  must 
have  an  Agent.  And  the  Agent  must  be  a  Subject  or  Ego 
*  out  of  time,* — and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter 
X.  And  then  begins  the  well-worn  round  of  recrimination 
between  the  sensationalists  and  the  spiritualists,  from  which 
we  are  saved  by  our  determination  from  the  outset  to  accept 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  to  admit  knowledge 
whether  of  simple  toothaches  or  of  philosophic  systems  as 
an  ultimate  fact.  There  are  realities  and  there  are  '  states 
of  mind,*  and  the  latter  know  the  former ;  and  it  is  just  as 
wonderful  for  a  state  of  mind  to  be  a  '  sensation  *  and  know 
a  simple  pain  as  for  it  to  be  a  thought  and  know  a  system 


but  that  this  sensatioD,  in  consequeDce  of  practice  and  experience,  is  differ- 
ently •nlsrpnaM  the  last  time,  and  elaborated  into  a  different  perception 
from  the  first  For  the  only  real  data  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  physical 
picture  on  the  retina, — and  that  is  both  times  the  same;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  resultant  state  of  consciousness  {autgeldite  BmpfindungteampUa) 
—and  that  is  both  times  distinct.  Of  any  third  thing,  namely,  a  pure  sen- 
rnHen  thruti  bet^oeen  the  retinal  and  the  mental  pieturea,  toe  kwno  nothing. 
We  can  then,  tfwe  wieh  to  avoid  all  hypotheeis,  only  eay  that  the  nertoue  appa- 
raiue  reaete  upon  the  eame  Btimulve  d^erently  the  la$t  Hmefirom  thefnt,  amd 
that  in  eoneequenee  the  eoneeioueneu  i$  different  too. "  (Hermann's  Hdbch.» 
ni.  I.  587-8.) 
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of  related  things.*  But  there  i&  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
when  iliffftrent  states  of  mind  know  different  things  aboat 
the  name  toothache,  they  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  all  con- 
laining  faintly  or  vividly  the  original  pain.  Quite  the 
verse.  The  by-gone  sensation  of  my  gout  was  painful,  as 
Reid  somewhere  saya ;  the  thought  of  the  same  gout  as  by- 
gone is  pleasant,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  the  earlier 
mental  state. 

Sensations,  then,  first  make  us  acquainted  with  innn- 
merable  things,  and  then  are  replaced  by  thoughts  which 
know  the  same  things  in  altogether  other  ways.  And 
Locke's  main  doctrine  remains  eternally  true,  however 
hazy  some  of  hia  language  may  have  been,  that 

"  thongb  there  be  a  great  number  of  consideralions  wherein  things  m^ 
be  compared  one  with  another,  and  eo  a  multitude  of  relatione ;  yrt 
Ihey  all  terminate  it.,  and  are  concerned  about,  those  Bimpte  ideaef 
either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  1  tbiiik  to  be  the  whole  materials 
of  all  oiir  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  senaatioa' 
and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughu  ;  beyond  which,  the 
mind  whatever  efforts  it  would  make,  ie  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor 
can  it  make  any  discoveries  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and. 
hidden  causes  of  those  ideas."  | 

The  nature  and  hidden  causes  of  ideas  will  never  be 
unravelled  till  the  nexite  between  the  brain  and  conscious- 
ness is  cleared  up.  All  we  can  say  now  is  that  sensations 
atefirat  things  in  the  way  of  consciousness.  Before  con- 
ceptions can  come,  sensations  must  have  come ;  but  before 
sensations  come,  no  psychic  fact  need  have  existed,  a  nerve> 
current  is  enough.  If  the  nerve-current  be  not  given, 
nothing  else  ^411  take  its  place.  To  quote  the  good  Locke 
again : 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged  under- 
standing,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  fram* 

•  Yet  eVBu  wriiers  like  Prof.  Buln  will  deny.  In  the  most  gntuitoui 
way,  that  seusatlona  know  anything.     "It  Is  evident  that  the  lowest  or- 

nioal  restricted  form  of  aenaatlon  does  nut  cinlaia  an  element  of  knowl- 
edge. The  mere  stute  of  uiiud  called  the  lienHalloQ  of  scarlet  is  not  ko 
edge,  Bllhoiigh  a  ncceswry  preparalion  fur  It."  '  Is  uot  knowledge  adeut 
scarlet'  is  all  that  ProfeHor  Bsiu  can  rightfully  say. 

f  By  simple  ideas  of  sensation  Luoke  merely  means  seDsations. 

}  Eway  c.  H.  U.,  bk.  n.  ch.  inii.  g  20 ;  cb,  «v.  §  9, 
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one  new  simple  idea  [i.e.  sensation]  in  the  mind.  ...  I  woold  ha?6 
any  one  try  to  fancy  any  taste  which  had  never  affected  his  palate,  or 
frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never  smelt ;  and  when  he  can  do  this, 
I  will  also  conclude  that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas  of  colors,  and  a  deaf 
man  tme  distinct  notions  of  sounds.**  * 

The  brain  is  so  made  that  all  cnrrents  in  it  ran  one  way. 
Consoioasness  of  some  sort  goes  with  all  the  currents,  but 
it  is  only  when  new  currents  are  entering  that  it  has  the 
sensational  iang*  And  it  is  only  then  that  consciousness 
directly  encoumiera  (to  use  a  word  of  Mr.  Bradley's)  a  real- 
ity outside  itself. 

The  difference  between  such  encounter  and  all  concep* 
tual  knowledge  is  very  great  A  blind  man  may  know  all 
obaui  the  sky's  blueness,  and  I  may  know  all  abord  your 
toothache,  conceptually  ;  tracing  their  causes  from  primeval 
chaos,  and  their  consequences  to  the  crack  of  doom.  But 
so  long  as  he  has  not  felt  the  blueness,  nor  I  the  toothache, 
our  knowledge,  wide  as  it  is,  of  these  realities,  will  be  hollow 
and  inadequate.  Somebody  must  fed  blueness,  somebody 
must  have  toothache,  to  make  human  knowledge  of  these 
matters  reaL  Conceptual  systems  which  neither  began  nor 
left  off  in  sensations  would  be  like  bridges  without  piers. 
Systems  about  fact  must  plunge  themselves  into  sensation 
as  bridges  plunge  their  piers  into  the  rock.  Sensations  are 
the  stable  rock,  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  tenninua  ad  quern 
of  thought  To  find  such  termini  is  our  aim  with  all  our 
theories — ^to  conceive  first  when  and  where  a  certain  sensa- 
tion may  be  had,  and  then  to  have  it  Finding  it  stops  dis- 
cussion. Failure  to  find  it  kills  the  false  conceit  of 
knowledge.  Only  when  you  deduce  a  possible  sensation 
for  me  from  your  theory,  and  give  it  to  me  when  and  where 
the  theory  requires,  do  I  begin  to  be  sure  that  your  thought 
has  anything  to  do  with  truth. 

Pure  aenmdiona  can  only  be  realited  in  the  earliest  daysi^Ufe. 
They  are  all  but  impossible  to  adults  with  memories  and 
stores  of  associations  acquired.  Prior  to  all  impressions 
on  sense-organs  the  brain  is  plunged  in  deep  sleep  and  con- 
sciousness is  practically  non-existent    Even  the  first  weeks 

*  Op.  dt.  hk.  n.  ch.  n.  g  a. 


after  birth  are  pasBed  in  almost  unbroken  sleep  hj  human 
infants.  It  takes  a  strong  message  from  the  sense-organs  to 
break  this  slumber.  In  a  new-born  brain  this  £^ves  rise  to 
an  absolutely  pure  sensation.  But  the  experience  leavea 
its  '  unimaginable  touch  '  on  the  matter  of  the  convolutions, 
and  the  next  impression  which  a  sense-organ  transmits 
produces  a  cerebral  reaction  in  which  the  awakened  vestige 
of  the  last  impression  plays  its  part.  Another  sort  of  feel- 
ing and  a  higher  grade  of  cognition  are  the  consequence  ; 
and  the  complication  goes  on  increasing  tiH  the  end  of  life, 
no  two  successive  impressions  falling  on  an  identical  brain, 
and  no  two  successive  thoughts  being  exactly  the  same. 
(See  above,  p.  230  ff.) 

The  first  sensation  which  an  in/ant  gets  is  for  him  the  Uni- 
verse, And  the  Universe  which  he  later  comes  to  know  is 
nothing  but  an  amplification  and  an  implication  of  that  first 
simple  germ  which,  by  accretion  on  the  one  hand  and  in- 
tussusception on  the  other,  has  grown  so  big  and  complex 
and  articulate  that  its  first  estate  is  unrememberable.  In 
his  dumb  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  something  there, 
a  mere  this  as  yet  (or  something  for  which  even  the  term 
this  would  perhaps  be  too  discriminative,  and  the  intellec- 
tual acknowledgment  of  which  would  be  better  expressed 
^^t  by  the  bare  interjection  'lo ! '),  the  infant  encounters  an  ob- 

^^1  J6Ct  in  which  (though  it  be  given  in  a  pure  sensation)  all 
^H  the  '  categories  of  the  understanding'  are  contained.  ItJuia 
^^t  objectivity,  umty,  si^tantialtfy,  causality,  in  the  fvR  sense  in 
^H  which  any  later  ol/fect  or  system  of  objects  has  these  things. 

^H  Here  the  young  knower  meets  and  greets  his  world ;  and 

^^1  the  miracle  of  knowledge  bursts  forth,  as  Voltaire  says,  as 
^^P  much  in  the  infant's  lowest  sensation  as  in  the  highest 
^^P  achievement  of  a  Newton's  brain.  The  physiological  con- 
^H  dition  of  this  first  sensible  experience  is  probably  nerve- 
^^M  oarrenta  coming  in  from  many  peripheral  organs  at  once. 
^^M  Later,  the  one  confused  Fact  which  these  currents  cause  to 
^^M  appear  is  perceived  to  be  many  facts,  and  to  contain  many 
^^1  qualities.*     For  as  the  currents  vary,  and  the  brain-paths 

L 


'"  So  far  Is  it  from  being  true  that  wc  necestarlly  have  bb  many  feel- 
ings Id  coDscIouBoess  at  ooe  lime  bb  there  im  Mela  lo  tUe  eeoie  thco  plityed 
upoD,  that  il  is  s  fundsmenial  law  of  pure  senwtloii  thai  each  momeotarf 
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are  moulded  by  them,  other  thoaghts  with  other  '  objects  * 
come,  and  the  *  same  thing  *  which  was  apprehended  as  a 
present  this  soon  figures  as  a  past  that^  about  which  many 
unsuspected  things  have  come  to  light.  The  principles  of 
this  development  have  been  laid  down  already  in  Chapters 
^Ti  and  XIII,  and  nothing  more  need  here  be  added  to 
that  account 

"THID  BBIiATIVITT  OF  KNCWXEDGB." 

To  the  reader  who  is  tired  of  so  much  Erkenntnisatheorie 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  so  myself,  but  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  the  actual  state  of  opinions  about  Sensation,  to  try 
to  clear  up  just  what  the  word  means.  Locke's  pupils  seek 
to  do  the  impossible  with  sensations,  and  against  them  we 
must  once  again  insist  that  sensations  '  clustered  together  * 
cannot  build  up  our  more  intellectual  states  of  mind. 
Plato's  earlier  pupils  used  to  admit  Sensation's  existence, 
grudgingly,  but  they  trampled  it  in  the  dust  as  something 
corporeal,  non-cognitive,  and  vile.*    His  latest  followers 

state  of  the  organism  yields  but  one  feeling,  however  numerous  may  be  hs 
parts  and  its  exposures.  ...  To  this  original  Unity  of  consciousness  it  makes 
no  difference  that  the  tributaries  to  the  single  feeling  are  beyond  the  organ, 
ism  instead  of  within  it,  in  an  outside  object  with  several  sensibje  proper- 
ties,  instead  of  in  the  living  body  with  its  several  sensitive  functions.  .  .  . 
The  unity  therefore  is  not  made  by  '  association '  of  several  components; 
but  the  plurality  is  formed  by  disaoeiaiion  of  unsuspected  varieties  within 
the  unity ;  the  substantive  thing  being  no  product  of  synthesis,  but  the 
residuum  of  differentiation."  (J.  Martineau :  A  Study  of  Religion  (1888), 
p.  lOd-4.)    Compare  also  F.  H.  Bradley,  Logic,  book  i.  chap.  ii. 

*  Such  passages  as  the  following  abound  in  an ti -sensationalist  literature: 
"  Sense  is  a  kind  of  dull,  confused,  and  stupid  perception  obtruded  upon 
the  soul  from  without,  whereby  it  perceives  the  alterations  and  motions 
within  its  own  body,  and  takes  cognizance  of  individual  bodies  existing 
round  about  it,  but  does  not  clearly  comprehend  what  they  are  nor  pene- 
trate into  the  nature  of  them,  it  being  intended  by  nature,  as  Plotinus  speaks, 
not  so  properly  for  knowledge  as  for  the  use  of  the  body.  For  the  soul  suf- 
fering under  that  which  it  perceives  by  way  of  passion  cannot  master  or 
Ofnguer  it,  that  is  to  say,  know  or  understand  it.  For  so  Anaxagoras  in  Aris- 
totle very  fitly  expresses  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  intellection  under 
tke  notion  of  Conquering,  Wherefore  it  is  necessary,  since  the  mind  under- 
stands all  things,  that  it  should  be  free'from  mixture  and  passion,  for  this 
end,  as  Anaxagoras  speaks,  that  it  may  be  able  to  master  and  conquer  its 
objects,  that  is  to  say,  to  know  and  understand  them.  In  like  manner  Plo- 
tinns,  in  his  book  of  Sense  and  Memory,  makes  to  euffer  and  to  be  conquered 
wSk  one,  as  also  to  know  and  to  conquer;  for  which  reason  he  concludes  that 


seem  to  seek  to  crowd  it  out  of  existence  altogether.  The 
onlj  reals  for  the  neo-Hegelian  writers  appear  to  be  rdo- 
tions,  relations  without  terms,  or  whoae  terms  are  only 
speciously  such  and  really  consist  in  knots,  or  gnarls  of 
relations  finer  still  in  infinitum. 

"  Exclude  from  nbat  we  faave  conaidered  real  all  qualities  consti- 
tuted by  relation,  we  Sod  that  none  are  left."  "Abstract  the  manj 
relations  from  the  one  thing  and  there  is  nolhing.  .  .  .  Without  the 
relations  it  would  not  exist  at  all."  *     "The  single  feeling  is  nothing 


th&t  which  BuSera  doib  not  know.  .  .  .  Sense  that  Buffers  from  ezlemmt 
objects  lies  as  it  were  proatrate  under  them,  and  Is  overcome  by  them. 
.  .  .  Beuae  tberefure  is  a  certain  kind  of  drowsy  and  somnolent  percep- 
tion of  that  pussife  part  of  Ibe  aoul  which  is  as  it  were  aelcep  in  the  body, 
and  acts  concretely  with  it.  .  ,  .  It  is  an  energy  arising  from  Ihe  body  and 
a  certain  kind  of  drOHey  or  sleeping  life  of  the  sonl  blended  together 
with  it.  The  perceptioDSof  which  compound,  orof  the  soul  as  it  were  half 
■sleep  and  half  swake,  are  confused,  indistiucl.  turbid,  and  encumbered 
cogltationsTcry  differc^ntfrom  theenergiesof  the  noclicaiparl,  .  .  .  which 
are  free,  clear,  serene,  BBtisfsctory,  and  awakened  cogitations.  That  isla 
say,  knowledges."  Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  IR.  Cudworth:  Treatise  concerniog 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  bk  iii.  chap,  n.)  Similarly  Ualv- 
brsDche:  "TH^oDoitK. — Oh,  oh,  Ariste!  God  knows  pain,  pleasure,  warmth, 
and  the  rest.  But  he  does  not  feel  these  thiuga.  He  knows  pain,  dnce  lu 
knows  what  that  modiBcntlon  of  the  soul  is  !o  which  pitiu  consiaU.  Ha 
knows  it  because  he  alone  causes  It  in  us  (as  1  shall  presently  prove],  and  ha 
knowBwhat  he  docs.  In  a  word,  he  knows  It  because  his  knowledge  baa 
DO  bounds.  But  be  does  not  feel  it,  for  if  so  be  would  be  unhappy.  Ti> 
know  pain,  then,  is  not  to  feel  it.  Aiubtb.— That  is  true.  But  to  feel  It 
Is  to  know  it,  is  it  not  ?  Tbeodokk.— No  indeed,  since  God  does  not  feel 
it  In  the  least,  and  yet  he  knows  it  perfectly.  But  in  order  not  to  quibblo 
about  terms,  if  you  will  have  it  that  to  feel  pain  is  l«  know  it,  agree  at  least 
that  It  is  not  to  know  it  clearly,  that  it  is  not  to  know  !l  by  light  and  by 
evidence— in  a  word,  Ihnt  it  Is  not  to  know  its  nature;  in  other  words  and  to 
■peak  exactly,  it  Is  not  to  know  it  st  all  To  feel  pain,  for  example,  is  to 
feel  ourselves  unhappy  without  well  knowio);  either  what  we  are  or  what 
Islhlsmodality  of  our  being  which  makesusunhappy.  .  .  .  Impose  silence 
OQ  your  senses,  your  imagination,  and  your  passions,  and  you  will  hear  the 
pure  voice  of  inner  truth,  the  clear  and  evident  replies  of  our  common  msfr 
ler.  Never  confound  the  evidence  which  results  from  the  comparison  of 
Ideas  with  the  liveliness  of  the  sensationB  which  touch  and  thrill  you.  The 
livelier  our  sensations  and  feelings  {tenlvnenU)  are.  the  more  darkness  do 
they  shed.  The  more  terrible  or  agreeable  are  our  phantoms,  and  the  more 
body  and  reality  they  appear  to  have,  the  more  dangerous  are  they  and  lit 
to  lead  us  astray."  (Entreliens  sur  la  MclaphyBiquc,  3me  Entrctlen,  od 
tnit.)  Malehranche's  Theodore  prudently  does  not  try  to  explain  how 
Qod's  'infinite  felicity  '  Is  compatible  with  his  not  feeling  joy. 
•  Qreen:  Prolegomena.  gS  20, 28. 
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real."    ''  On  the  leoognition  of  relations  as  constitnting  the  naturt  of 
ideas,  rests  the  possibility  of  any  tenable  theory  of  their  reality.'' 

Such  quotations  as  these  from  the  late  T.  H.  Green* 
would  be  matters  of  onriositj  rather  than  of  importance, 
were  it  not  that  sensationalist  writers  themselves  believe  in 
a  so-called  'Belativity  of  Knowledge/  which,  if  they  only 
understood  it,  they  would  see  to  be  identical  with  Professor 
Green's  doctrine.  They  tell  us  that  the  relation  of  sensa- 
tions to  each  other  is  something  belonging  to  their  essence, 
and  that  no  one  of  them  has  an  absolute  content : 

**  That,  e.g.,  black  can  only  be  felt  in  contrast  to  white,  or  at  least 
in  distinction  from  a  paler  or  a  deeper  black;  similarly  a  tone  or  a  sound 
only  in  alternation  with  others  or  with  silence;  and  in  like  manner  a 
smell,  a  taste,  a  touch,  only,  so  to  speak,  in  statu  nascendi^  whilst,  when 
the  stimulus  continues,  all  sensation  disappears.  This  all  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  splendidly  consistent  both  with  itself  and  with  the  facts. 
But  looked  at  more  closely,  it  is  seen  that  neither  is  the  case."  t 

*  Introd.  to  Hume,  §§  146, 188.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  this  aposto- 
lic human  being  but  strenuously  feeble  writer  means  by  relation.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  stand  for  system  of  related  fact.  The  ubiquity  of  the 
'  psychologist's  fallacy '  (see  p.  190|  in  his  pages,  his  incessant  leaning  on 
the  confusion  between  the  thing  known,  the  thought  that  knows  it,  and  the 
farther  things  known  about  that  thing  and  about  that  thought  by  later  and 
additional  thoughts,  make  it  impossible  to  clear  up  his  meaning.  Compare, 
however,  with  the  utterances  in  the  text  such  others  as  these:  "  The  wak- 
ing of  Self -consciousness  from  the  sleep  of  sense  is  an  absolute  new  begin- 
ning, and  nothing  can  come  within  the  '  crystal  sphere '  of  intelligence 
except  as  it  is  determined  by  intelligence.  What  sense  is  to  sense  is  noth- 
ing for  thought.  What  sense  is  to  thought,  it  is  as  determined  by  thought. 
There  can, therefore,  be  no  'reality 'in  sensation  to  which  the  world  of 
thought  can  be  referred."  (Edward  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Eant,  Ist  ed. 
pp.  888-4.)  "When,"  says  Green  again,  "  feeling  a  pain  or  pleasure  of 
heat,  I  perceive  it  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  approaching  the  fire, 
am  I  not  perceiving  a  relation  cf  uihieh  one  eaniiUuent,  ai  any  rate,  u  a 
HmpU  MneaUanf  The  true  answer  w.  No."  "Perception,  in  its  simplest 
form  .  .  .  — perception  as  the  first  sight  or  touch  of  an  object  in  which 
nothing  but  what  is  seen  or  touched  is  recognized — neither  is  nor  eontame 
eeneaOtm"  (Contemp.'Rev.,  xzxi.  pp.  746,  750.)  "Mere  sensation  is  in 
truth  a  phrase  thai  represents  no  reality."  "  Mere  feeling,  then,  as  a  mat. 
ter  unformed  by  thought,  has  no  place  in  the  world  of  facts,  In  the  cosmos 
of  possible  experience."  (Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §§  46,  50.) — I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  a  little  more  fully  on  this  subject  in  Mind,  x.  27  ff. 

t  Stumpf:  Tonpsychologie,  i.  pp.  7, 8.  Hobbes's  phrase,  aentire  semper 
idem  et  turn  sentire  ad  idem  reeidunt,  is  generally  treated  as  the  original  state- 
ment of  the  relativity  doctrine.    J.  b.  Mill  (Examn.  of  Hamilton,  p.  0) 


Th«  two  leading  facts  from  which  the  doctriue  of  uui- 
Tersal  relativity  derives  its  wide-spread  credit  are  these : 

1)  The  psychological  /act  that  so  much  of  our  actual 
knowledge  is  of  the  relations  of  things — even  our  simplest 
sensations  in  adult  life  are  habitually  referred  to  classes 
as  we  take  them  in ;  and 

2)  "Hhe  physiological  /act  that  our  senses  and  brain  must 
have  periods  of  change  and  repose,  else  we  cease  to  feel  and 
think. 

Neither  of  these  facts  proves  anything  about  the 
presence  or  non -presence  to  our  mind  of  absolute  quali- 
ties with  which  we  become  sensibly  acquainted.  Surely 
not  the  p8ychologi(:al  fact ;  for  our  inveterate  love  of 
relating  and  comparing  things  does  not  alter  the  intrin- 
sic qualities  or  nature  of  the  things  compared,  or  undo 
their  absolute  givenness.  And  surely  not  the  physio- 
logical fact ;  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  we  can 
feel  or  attend  to  a  quality  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
intrinsic  constitution  of  the  quality  felt  The  time,  more- 
over, is  long  enough  in  many  instances,  as  sufTerers  from 
neuralgia  know.*  And  the  doctrine  of  relativity,  not  proved 
by  these  facts,  is  Satly  disproved  by  other  facts  even  more 
patent.  So  far  are  we  from  not  knowing  (in  the  words  of 
Professor  Bain)  "  any  one  thing  by  itself,  but  only  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  another  thing,"  that  if  this  were  true 
the  whole  edifice  of  our  knowledge  would  collapse.  If  all 
we  felt  were  the  difference  between  the  C  and  D,  or  c  and  d, 
on  the  musical  scale,  that  being  the  same  in  the  two  pairs 
of  notes,  the  pairs  themselves  would  be  the  same,  and  lan- 
guage could  get  along  without  substantives.  But  Professor 
Buiu  does  not  mean  seriously  what  he  says,  and  we  need 
spend  no  more  time  on  this  vague  and  popular  form  of  the 
doctrine.t     The  facts  which  seem  to  hover  before  the  minds 

and  Bain  (SenBcs  and  Inlellect.  p,  321 ;  Emolioiis  and  Will,  pp.  5.50.  5T0-S. 
Ijogic,  I.  p.  S.  Bod;  aad  Hind.  p.  81)  are  auliECribera  to  lb iB doctrine.  Cf. 
also  J.  MillB  Analysis,  J,  S.  Hill's  edilion,  n   11,  IS. 

•  We  can  aleadily  liear  a  note  for  half  an  hour.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  senses  are  marked.     Smell  nod  tASte  seem  soon  to  get  faligued. 

t  In  Ibe  pfipulnr  miod  it  is  mixed  up  wiib  tiiai  entirely  different  doc- 
irine  of  the  ■  Relativity  of  Knowledge  '  preached  by  Hamilton  and  Spencer. 
This  doctrine  says  that  our  kuovvledgu  is  relative  to  U4,  and  Is  not  of  Ibe 
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of  its  champions  are  those  which  are  best  described  under 
the  head  of  a  physiological  law. 

THB  IiA'W   OF  OONTBABT. 

I  will  first  enumerate  the  main  facts  which  fall  under 
this  law,  and  then  remark  upon  what  seems  to  me  their  sigr 
nificance  for  psychology.* 

[Itowhere  are  the  phenomena  of  contrast  better  exhib- 
ited, and  their  laws  more  open  to  accurate  study,  than  in 
connection  with  the  sense  of  sight  Here  both  kinds- 
simultaneous  and  successive — can  easily  be  observed,  for 
they  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Ordinarily  they  remain 
unnoticed,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  economy 
which  causes  us  to  select  for  conscious  notice  only  such 
elements  of  our  object  as  will  serve  us  for  sesthetic  or  prac- 
tical utility,  and  to  neglect  the  rest ;  just  sfs  we  ignore  the 
double  images,  the  movches  vclantea,  etc.,  which  exist  for 
everyone,  but  which  are  not  discriminated  without  careful 
attention.  But  by  attention  we  may  easily  discover  the 
general  facts  involved  in  contrast.  We  find  that  in  genertd 
the  color  and  brightness  of  one  object  oiioays  apparently  affect  the 
color  and  brightness  of  any  other  object  seen  simultaneously  unth 
it  or  immediatdy  after.  i  * 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  any  surface 
and  then  turn  our  eyes  elsewhere,  the  complementary  color 
and  opposite  degree  of  brightness  to  that  of  the  first  surface 
tend  to  mihgle  themselves  with  the  color  and  the  brightness 
of  the  second.  This  is  svcceasive  contrast.  It  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  fatigue  of  the  organ  of  sight,  causing  it  to 
respond  to  any  particular  stimulus  less  and  less  readily  the 
longer  such  stimulus  continues  to  act  This  is  shown  clearly 
in  the  very  marked  changes  which  occur  in  case  of  contin- 
ued fixation  of  one  particular  point  of  any  field.  The  field 
darkens  slowly,  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
finally,  if  one  is  practised  enough  in  holding  the  eye  per- 

object  as  the  latter  is  in  itself.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  of  whether  our  objects  of  knowledge  con- 
tain absolute  terms  or  consist  altogether  of  relations. 

*  What  follows  in  brackets,  as  far  as  p.  27,  is  from  the  pen  of  my  friend 
mod  papil  Mr.  £.  B.  Delabarre. 
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fectly  steady,  slight  differences  in  shade  and  color  may 
entirely  disappear.  If  we  non  turn  aside  the  eyes,  a  nega- 
tiye  after-image  of  the  field  just  fixated  at  once  forms,  and 
mingles  its  sensations  with  those  which  may  happen  to 
come  from  anything  else  looked  at.  This  influence  is  dis- 
tinctly evident  only  when  the  first  surface  has  been  '  fixated ' 
without  movement  of  the  eyes.  It  is,  however,  none  the 
less  present  at  all  times,  even  when  the  eye  wanders  from 
point  to  point,  causing  each  sensation  to  be  modified  more 
or  less  by  that  just  previously  experienced.  On  this  ac- 
count successive  contrast  is  almost  sure  to  be  present  in 
cases  of  simultaoeoas  contrast,  and  to  complicate  the 
phenomena. 

A  visual  image  is  modified  not  only  by  other  setisaiions  jast 
previously  arperienoed,  but  also  by  all  those  experienced  eimvl- 
taneously  tmih  tt^  and  espeeiaUy  by  sitch  as  proceed  from  con- 
tiguovs  portions  of  the  retina.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of 
ntMdtaneous  contrast.  In  this,  as  in  successive  contrast,  both 
brij^l't"^^  ^^^  ^"^  *''®  involved.  A  bright  object  appears 
still  brighter  when  its  surroundings  are  darker  than  itself, 
and  darker  when  they  are  brighter  than  itself.  Two  colors 
aide  by  side  are  apparently  changed  by  the  admixture,  with 
each,  of  the  complement  of  the  other.  And  lastly,  a  gray 
surface  near  a  colored  one  is  tinged  with  the  complement 
of  the  latter.* 

The  phenomena  of  simultaneous  contrast  in  sight  are  so 
complicated  by  other  attendant  phenomena  that  it  is  difS- 

*  Theae  pbenomena  have  close  aoalogues  in  Ibe  pheoomeDa  of  coalrsst 
prtnteuted  by  Ihe  temperBlure-aenae  (see  W.  Preyer  iu  Arehiv  f.  d.  gea. 
Pliya.,  Bd.  XXT.  p.  7B  tf.).  Successive  contrast  here  Is  staown  in  the  fact 
that  H  warm  eeosalioD  appears  warmer  if  a  cold  ooe  has  just  previously 
heen  eiperlonced  ;  aod'a  cold  one  colder,  if  the  preceding  one  was  wann. 
I(  a  linger  which  baa  been  plunged  io  hot  waler,  and  another  which  haa 
bwn  in  cold  water,  be  both  immersed  in  lukewarm  water,  the  same  water 
appeHTH  cold  to  the  former  finger  and  warm  to  (be  latter.  In  simultaneous 
contrast,  a  sensation  of  warmth  on  any  part  of  Ibe  skin  tends  lo  induce  ths 
aensatioD  of  cold  tn  its  immediate  neighborhood  :  and  via  vertd.  This 
may  be  seen  if  we  press  wilb  the  palm  on  two  metal  surfaces  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  balf  square  sod  tbree-fourtbs  inch  span :  the  skin  between  them 
appears  distinctly  warmer.  So  also  a  small  object  of  exactly  the  tcmpen- 
tnre  ot  Uie  patm  appears  warm  If  a  cold  object,  and  cold  if  a  warm  object, 
loucb  the  skin  near  ll 
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oolt  to  isolate  them  and  observe  them  in  their  purity.  Yet 
it  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  do  so,  if  one 
would  conduct  his  investigations  accurately.  Neglect  of 
this  principle  has  led  to  many  mistakes  being  made  in 
accounting  for  the  facts  observed.  As  we  have  seen,  if  the 
eye  is  allowed  to  wander  here  and  there  about  the  field  as 
it  ordinarily  does,  successive  contrast  results  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  its  presence.  It  can  be  avoided  only  by 
carefully  fixating  with  the  well-rested  eye  a  point  of  one 
field,  and  by  then  observing  the  changes  which  occur  in 
this  field  when  the  contrasting  field  is  placed  by  its  side. 
Such  a  course  will  insure  pure  simultaneous  contrast.  But 
even  thus  it  lasts  in  its  purity  for  a  moment  only.  It 
reaches  its  maximum  of  effect  immediately  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contrasting  field,  and  then,  if  the  fixation  is 
continued,  it  begins  to  weaken  rapidly  and  soon  disappears ; 
thus  undergoiog  changes  similar  to  those  observed  when 
any  field  whatever  is  fixated  steadily  and  the  retina  becomes 
fatigued  by  unchanging  stimuli.  If  one  continues  still 
further  to  fixate  the  same  point,  the  color  and  brightness 
of  one  field  tend  to  spread  themselves  over  and  mingle  with 
the  color  and  brightness  of  the  neighboring  fields,  thus 
substituting  *  simultaneous  induction  *  for  simultaneous  con- 
trast 

Not  only  must  we  recognize  and  eliminate  the  effects  of 
successive  contrast,  of  temporal  changes  due  to  fixation, 
and  of  simultaneous  induction,  in  analyzing  the  phenomena 
of  simultaneous  contrast,  but  we  must  also  take  into  account 
variotis  other  irifluenoes  which  modify  its  tffedts.  Under  favor- 
able circumstimces  the  contrast-effects  are  very  striking, 
and  did  they  always  occur  as  strongly  they  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention.  But  they  are  not  always  clearly 
apparent,  owing  to  various  disturbing  causes  which  form  no 
exception  to  the  laws  of  contrast,  but  which  have  a  modi- 
fying effect  on  its  phenomena.  When,  for  instance,  the 
ground  observed  has  many  distinguishable  features — a 
coarse  grain^  rough  surface^  intricate  pattern,  etc. — ^the  con- 
trast effect  appears  weaker.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
effects  of  contrast  are  absent,  but  merely  that  the  resulting 
sensations  are  overpowered  by  the  many  other  stronger  sen- 
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satioQs  which  entirelj  occupj  the  attention.  On  aaoh  a 
ground  a  taint  negative  after-image — undoubtedly  due  to 
retinal  modifications — may  become  invisible  ;  and  even 
weak  objective  differences  in  color  may  become  imper- 
ceptible. For  example,  a  faint  spot  or  grease-stain  on 
woollen  cloth,  easily  seen  at  a  distance,  when  the  fibres  are 
not  distinguishable,  disappears  when  closer  examination 
reveals  the  intricate  nature  of  the  surface. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  the  apparent  absence  of  con- 
trast is  the  presence  of  narrow  dark  intermediate  fields,  such 
as  are  formed  by  boi'dering  «  ^dd  tdth  black  lines,  or  by  the 
shaded  contcmra  of  objects.  When  such  fields  interfere  with 
the  contrast,  it  is  because  black  and  white  can  absorb  much 
color  without  themselves  becoming  clearly  colored ;  and 
because  such  lines  separate  other  fields  too  far  for  them  to 
distinctly  influence  one  another.  Even  weak  objective 
differences  in  color  may  be  made  imperceptible  by  such 
means. 

A  third  case  where  contrast  does  not  clearly  appear  is 
where  the  color  of  (he  contrasting  Jields  is  loo  weak  or  too  iri' 
tense,  or  where  there  is  muck  difference  in  brightness  betioeen  the 
tieo fields.  In  the  latter  case,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  it  is 
the  contrast  of  brightness  which  interferes  with  the  color- 
contrast  and  makes  it  imperceptible.  For  this  reason  con- 
trast shows  best  between  fields  of  about  equal  brightness. 
But  the  intensity  of  the  color  must  not  be  too  great,  for  then 
its  very  darkness  necessitates  a  dark  contrasting  field  which 
ifi  too  absorbent  of  induced  color  to  allow  the  contrast  to 
appear  strongly.  The  case  is  similar  if  the  fields  are  too 
light 

To  obtain  the  best  contrast-effects,  there/ore,  the  contrasting 
fidds  should  be  near  together,  skovid  not  he  separated  by  shadows 
or  black  lines,  should  he  of  Ifomogeneovs  texture,  and  should  be  of 
about  equal  brighlness  and  tnedium  intentsity  of  color.  Such 
conditions  do  not  often  occur  naturally,  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences being  present  in  case  of  almost  all  ordinary  objects, 
thus  making  the  efi'ects  of  contrast  far  less  e^-ident.  To 
eliminate  these  disturbances  and  to  produce  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  appearance  of  good  contrast-effects, 
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various  experiments  have  been  devised,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  comparing  the  rival  theories  of  explanation. 

There  are  two  theories — the  psychological  and  the  physto- 
logical — which  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  con- 
trast 

Of  these  the  psychological  one  was  the  first  to  gain  prom- 
inence. Its  most  able  advocate  has  been  HdmhdUz.  It  explains 
contrast  as  a  decepiion  of  judgment.  In'  ordinary  life  our 
sensations  have  interest  for  us  only  so  far  as  they  give 
us  practical  knowledge.  Our  chief  concern  is  to  recognize 
objects,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  estimate  exactly  their 
absolute  brightness  and  color.  Hence  we  gain  no  facility 
in  so  doing,  but  neglect  the  constant  changes  in  their  shade, 
and  are  very  uncertain  as  to. the  exact  degree  of  their 
brightness  or  tone  of  their  color.  When  objects  are  near 
one  another  ''  we  are  inclined  to  consider  those  differences 
which  are  clearly  and  surely  perceived  as  greater  than 
those  which  appear  uncertaintn  perception  or  which  must 
be  judged  by  aid  of  memory ,^'^  just  as  we  see  a  medium- 
sized  man  t^Uei  than-he  retdly  is  when  he  stands  beside  a 
short  man.  Such  deceptions  are  more  easily  possible  in 
the  judgment  of  small  differences  than  of  large  ones ; 
also  where  there  is  but  one  element  of  difference  instead  of 
many.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  contrast,  in  all 
of  which  a  A^hitish  spot  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  colored  sufface — Meyer's  experiment,  the  mirror  experi- 
ment, colored  shadows,  etc.,  soon  to  be  described — the 
contrast  is  produced,  according  to  Helmholtz,  by  the  fact 
that  "  a  colored  illumination  or  a  transparent  colored  cover- 
ing appears  to  be  spread  out  over  the  field,  and  obser- 
vation does  not  show  directly  that  it  fails  on  the  white 
spof't  We  therefore  believe  that  we  see  the  latter 
through  the  former  color.     Now 

*'  Colors  have  their  greatest  importance  for  us  in  so  far  as  they  are 
properties  of  bodies  and  can  serve  as  signs  for  the  recognition  of 
bodies.  .  .  .  We  have  become  accustomed,  in  forming  a  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  colors  of  bodies,  to  eliminate  the  varying  brightness  and 

*  Helmholtz,  Physiolog.  Optik,  p.  892. 
t  Loe.  eU,  p.  407.  ,^ 


color  of  the  illnmiQatioD.  We  have  sufficient  opportnnity  to  inveBtigata 
the  same  colors  of  objects  in  full  suashioo,  in  the  blue  light  of  the  clear 
sky.  in  the  weak  white  light  of  a  cloudy  day,  in  the  redtJisb-yellov  light 
of  the  sinking  sun  or  of  the  candle.  Moreover  the  colored  reBeotiona 
of  surrounding  objects  are  involved.  Since  we  see  the  same  colored 
objects  under  these  varying  illuuiiualions,  we  learu  to  form  a  correct 
conception  of  the  color  of  the  object  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  illumi' 
nation,  i.e.  to  judge  how  anch  an  object  would  appear  in  white  illumi- 
nation ;  and  since  only  the  constant  color  of  the  object  interests 
we  do  not  become  conscious  of  the  particular  sensations  on  which 
judgment  *reata.  So  also  we  are  at  no  loss,  when  we  see  an  object 
through  a  colored  covering,  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  color  ol 
the  covering  and  what  to  the  object.  In  the  experiments  mentioned  we 
do  the  same  also  whore  the  covering  over  the  object  is  not  at  all  colored, 
because  of  the  deception  into  which  we  fall,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  body  a  false  color,  the  color  complementary  to  th^ 
colored  portion  of  the  covering."  • 

We  think  that  we  see  the  complementary  color  tbroagh 
the  colored  covering, — for  these  two  colors  together  would 
give  the  sensation  of  white  which  is  actually  experienced. 
If,  however,  in  any  way  the  white  spot  is  recognized  as  an 
independent  object,  or  if  it  is  compared  with  another  ob- 
ject known  to  be  white,  our  judgment  is  no  longer  deceived 
and  the  contrast  does  not  appear. 

"  As  soon  as  the  contrasting  field  is  recognized  as  an  independent 
body  which  lies  above  the  colored  ground,  or  even  through  an  ade- 
quate tracing  of  its  onllines  is  seen  to  be  a  separate  field,  the  contrast 
disappears.  Since,  then,  the  judgment  of  the  spatial  position,  tho 
material  independence,  of  the  object  in  question  is  decisive  for  the 
determination  of  its  color,  it  follows  that  the  contrast-color  arises  not 
through  an  act  of  sensation  but  through  an  act  of  judgment."  t 

In  short,  the  apparent  change  in  color  or  brightness 
through  contrast  is  due  to  no  change  in  excitation  of  the 
organ,  to  no  change  in  sensation ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
false  judgment  the  unchanged  sensation  is  wrongly  inter- 
preted, and  thus  leads  to  a  changed  perception  of  the  bright- 
ness or  color. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  has  been  developed  one 
which  attempts  to  explain  all  cases  of  contrast  as  depend- 

*loe.ea.p  «e. 
f  Loe.  dC.  p.  M6. 
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ing  purely  on  physiological  action  of  the  terminal  apparattia  (^ 
vision.  Bering  is  the  most  prominent  supporter  of  this  view. 
By  great  originality  in  devising  experiments  and  by  insist- 
ing on  rigid  care  in  conducting  them,  lie  has  been  able  to 
detect  the  faults  in  the  psychological  theory  and  to  practi- 
cally establish  the  validity  of  his  own.  Every  visual  sensa- 
tion,  he  maintains,  is  correlated  to  a  physical  process  in  the 
nervous  apparatus.  Contrast  is  occasioned,  not  by  a  false 
idea  resulting  from  unconscious  conclusions,  but  .by  the 
fact  that  the  excitation  of  any  portion  of  the  retina — and 
the  consequent  sensation— depends  not  only  on  its  own 
illumination,  but  on  that  of  the  rest  of  the  retina  as  welL 

'*  If  this  pBycho-physical  prooess  is  aroused,  as  nsaally  happens,  by 
light- rays  impingiDg  on  the  retina,  its  natare  depends  not  only  on  the 
nature  of  these  rays,  but  also  on  the  constitution  of  the  entire  nervous 
apparatus  which  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  vision,  and  on  the  state 
in  which  it  finds  itself."  * 

When  a  limited  portion  of  the  retina  is  aroused  by  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  the  rest  of  the  retina,  and  especially  the- 
immediately  contiguous  parts,  tends  to  react  also,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  therefrom  the  sensation  of  the 
opposite  degree  of  brightness  and  the  complementary  color 
to  that  of  the  directly-excited  portion.  When  a  gray  spot 
is  seen  alone,  and  again  when  it  appears  colored  through 
contrast,  tha  objective  light  from  the  spot  is  in  both  cases 
the  same.  Helmholtz  maintains  that  the  neural  process 
and  the  corresponding  sensation  also  remain  unchanged,  but 
are  differently  interpreted  ;  Hering,  that  the  neural  process 
and  the  sensation  are  themselves  changed,  and  that  the 
*  interpretation  *  is  the  direct  conscious  correlate  of  the 
altered  retinal  conditions.  According  to  the  one,  the  con- 
trast is  psychological  in  its  origin ;  according  to  the  other, 
it  is  purely  physiological  In  the  cases  cited  above  where 
the  contrast-color  is  no  longer  apparent — on  a  ground  with 
many  distinguishable  features,  on  a  field  whose  borders  are 
traced  with  black  lines,  etc., — the  psychological  theory,  as 
we  have  seen,  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  under  these 
circumstances  we  judge  the  smaller  patch  of  color  to  be  an 


*  £.  Hering,  in  HermaDn's  HaDdbuch  d.  Physiologie,  in.  1,  p.  565. 
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independent  object  on  the  surface,  and  are  no  longer  de~ 
ceived  in  judging  it  to  be  something  over  which  the  color 
of  the  ground  is  drawn.  The  phyaiological  theory,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  contrast-effect  is  stiU  pro- 
duced, but  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  slight 
changes  in  color  and  brightness  which  it  occasions  become  I 
imperceptible. 

The  two  theories,  stated  thus  broadly,  may  seem  eqnallr 
plausible.  Bering,  however,  has  conclusively  proved,  by 
experiments  with  after-images,  that  the  process  on  one  part 
of  the  retina  does  modify  that  on  neighboring  portions, 
under  conditions  where  deception  of  judgment  is  impossi- 
ble.* A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  of  contrast  will 
show  that  its  phenomena  mast  be  due  to  this  cause.  In  oR 
the  cases  which  one  may  investigate  it  vfill  be  seen  that  the  up- 
holders of  the  psychological  theory  have  failed  to  covdtu^  their 
experimenis  tvilk  svjicient  care.  They  have  not  excluded 
snccessive  contrast,  have  overlooked  the  changes  due  to 

*  nering ;  'Zur  LeLre  vom  LicliIsiDiie.' — Of  llii'se  experimeuU  the  fol- 
lowing (found  on  p.  34  B.)  may  be  ciled  as  a  lypioiil  one  ;  "  From  dark 
gray  pnper  cut  two  slripa  3-4  cm.  toug  and  i  cm.  wide,  nod  la;  tb«m  on  k 
bMkgiouud  of  wbicb  one  hulf  la  while  and  tLe  other  balf  deep  black,  ia 
8uch  a  way  [hat  one  strip  lies  on  each  side  of  tlu:  twrdcr-lioe  and  parallel 
to  it,  aod  at  leasi  1  cm.  distant  from  it.  Fixate  i  to  1  minute  a  point  on 
the  border-line  between  Ilie  strips.  One  strip  appears  much  brighter  tban 
the  other.  Close  and  cover  Ihe  eyea,  and  the  negative  afler-image  appears. 
.  .  .  The  difference  in  brighlneaa  of  the  strips  in  the  after-image  ia  in  geD- 
eral  much  greater  than  it  appeared  in  direct  vision.  .  .  .  This  difference 
In  brightness  of  the  strips  by  no  means  always  increases  and  decreasea  with 
the  dlileretice  in  brigbtueas  of  Ihe  two  halves  of  the  bacligTOUnd,  .  .  .  A. 
pbaae  occurs  In  which  the  difference  In  brighlneaa  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  background  entirely  disappears,  and  yet  both  after-images  of  the  strips 
are  still  very  clear,  one  of  them  brighter  and  one  darker  tlian  the  back- 
ground,  which  is  equuliy  bright  on  both  halves.  Here  can  no  longer  be 
any  question  of  contrast- effect,  because  the  conditio  Hue  qua  non  of  con- 
trast, namely,  the  differing  brightness  of  the  ground,  is  no  longer  pre»- 
eal.  This  proves  that  the  different  brighlness  of  the  after-images  of  the 
HtripsmuBt  have  its  ground  in  It  different  state  of  excitation  of  the  corre- 
spmuling  portions  of  the  retina,  and  from  this  follows  further  that  botU 
these  portions  of  the  retina  were  differently  stimulated  during  the  original 
observation;  for  the  different  after-effect  demands  here  a  different  fore- 
effect.  ...  In  the  original  armngetBent,  (he  objectively  simitiir  strips 
appeared  of  different  brightness,  because  both  correa ponding  portions  of 
tbe  retina  were  truly  differently  excited." 
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steady  fixation,  and  have  failed  to  properly  account  for  the 
Tarions  modifying  influences  which  have  been  mentioned 
above.  We  can  easily  establish  this  if  we  examine  the  most 
striking  experiments  in  simultaneous  contrast 

Of  these  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  easily  arranged 
is  tliat  known  as  Meyer's  experiment,  A  scrap  of  gray  paper 
is  placed  on  a  colored  background,  and  both  are  covered 
by  a  sheet  of  transparent  white  paper.  The  gray  spot  then 
assumes  a  contrast-color,  complementary  to  that  of  the 
background,  which  shines  with  a  whitish  tinge  through  the 
paper  which  covers  it.  Helmholtz  explains  the  phenome- 
non thus : 

''  If  the  background  is  green,  the  covering-paper  itself  appears  to  be 
of  a  greenish  color.  If  now  the  substance  of  the  paper  extends  without 
apparent  interruption  over  the  gray  which  lies  under  it,  we  think  that 
we  see  an  object  glimmering  through  the  greenish  paper,  and  such  an 
object  must  in  turn  be  rose-red,  in  order  to  give  white  light.  If,  how- 
ever, the  gray  spot  has  its  limits  so  fixed  that  it  appears  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent object,  the  continuity  with  the  greenish  portion  of  the  surface 
fails,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  gray  object  which  lies  on  this  surface.  ^^  * 

The  contrast-color  may  thus  be  made  to  disappear  by 
tracing  in  black  the  outlines  of  the  gray  scrap,  or  by  plac- 
ing above  the  tissue  paper  another  gray  scrap  of  the  same 
degree  of  brightness,  and  comparing  together  the  two  grays. 
On  neither  of  them  does  the  contrast-color  now  appear. 

Hering  f  shows  clearly  that  this  interpretation  is  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  disturbing  factors  are  to  be  otherwise 
explained.  In  the  first  place,  the  experiment  can  be  so 
arranged  that  we  could  not  possibly  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  we  see  the  gray  through  a  colored  medium. 
Out  of  a  sheet  of  gray  paper  cut  strips  6  mm.  wide  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  alternately  an  empty  space  and  a 
bar  of  gray,  both  of  the  same  width,  the  bars  being  held  to- 
gether by  the  uncut  edges  of  the  gray  sheet  (thus  presenting 
an  appearance  like  a  gridiron).  Lay  this  on  a  colored  back- 
ground— e.g.  green — cover  both  with  transparent  paper, 
and  above  all  put  a  black  frame  which  covers  all  the  edges, 
leaving  visible  only  the  bars,  which  are  now  alternately 

♦  Helmholtz.  Physlolog.  Optik.  p.  407. 

t  In  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xll  S.'lff. 
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green  and  gray.  The  gray  bars  appear  strongly  colored 
by  contrast,  althongh,  since  they  occupy  as  much  space  as 
the  green  bars,  we  are  not  deceived  into  believing  that  we 
see  the  former  through  a  green  medium.  The  same  is  true 
if  we  weave  together  into  a  basket  pattern  narrow  strips  of 
green  and  gray  and  cover  them  with  the  transparent  paper. 

Why,  then,  if  it  is  a  true  sensation  due  to  physiological 
causes,  and  not  an  error  of  judgment,  which  causes  the 
contrast,  does  the  color  disappear  when  the  outlines  of  the 
gray  scrap  are  traced,  enabling  us  to  recognize  it  as  an 
independent  object  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily do  so,  as  will  easily  be  seen  if  the  experiment  is 
tried.  The  contrast-color  often  remains  distinctly  visible 
in  spite  of  the  black  outlines.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  many  adequate  reasons  why  the  effect  should  be  modi- 
fied. Simultaneous  contrast  is  always  strongest  at  the 
border-line  of  the  two  fields ;  but  a  narrow  black  field  now 
separates  the  two,  and  itself  by  contrast  strengthens  the 
whiteness  of  both  original  fields,  which  were  already  little 
saturated  in  color ;  and  on  black  and  on  white,  contrast- 
colors  show  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Even  weak  objective  differences  in  color  may  be  made  to 
disappear  by  such  tracing  of  outlines,  as  can  be  seen  if  we 
place  on  a  gray  background  a  scrap  of  faintly-colored 
paper,  cover  it  with  transparent  paper  and  trace  its  out- 
lines. Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  recognition  of  the 
contrasting  field  as  an  independent  object  which  interferes 
with  its  color,  but  rather  a  number  of  entirely  explicable 
physiological  disturbances. 

The  same  may  be  proved  in  the  case  of  holding  above  the 
tissue  paper  a  second  gray  scrap  and  comparing  it  with  that 
underneath.  To  avoid  the  disturbances  caused  by  using 
papers  of  different  brightness,  the  second  scrap  should 
be  made  exactly  like  the  first  by  covering  the  same  gray 
with  the  same  tissue  paper,  and  carefully  cutting  a  piece 
about  10  mm.  square  out  of  both  together.  To  thoroughly 
guard  against  successive  contrast,  which  so  easily  compli- 
cates the  phenomena,  we  must  carefully  prevent  all  previ 
ous  excitation  of  the  retina  by  colored  light  This  may  be 
done  by  arran*ging  thus :  Place  the  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
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on  a  glass  pane,  which  rests  on  four  supports ;  under  the 
paper  put  the  first  gray  scrap.  By  means  of  a  wire,  fasten 
the  second  gray  scrap  2  or  3  cm.  above  the  glass  plate. 
Both  scraps  appear  exactly  alike,  except  at  the  edges 
Gaze  now  at  both  scraps,  with  eyes  not  exactly  accommo- 
dated, so  that  they  appear  near  one  another,  with  a  very 
narrow  space  between.  Shove  now  a  colored  field  (green) 
underneath  the  glass  plate,  and  the  contrast  appears  at 
once  on  both  scraps.  If  it  appears  less  clearly  on  the 
upper  scrap,  it  is  because  of  its  bright  and  dark  edges,  its 
inequalities,  its  grain,  etc.  When  the  accommodation  is 
exact,  there  is  no  essential  change,  although  then  on  the 
upper  scrap  the  bright  edge  on  the  side  toward  the  light, 
and  the  dark  edge  on  the  shadow  side,  disturb  somewhat. 
By  continued  fixation  the  contrast  becomes  weaker  and 
finally  yields  to  simultaneous  induction,  causing  the  scraps 
to  become  indistinguishable  from  the  ground.  Bembve 
the  green  field  and  both  scraps  become  green,  by  succes- 
sive induction.  If  the  eye  moves  about  freely  these  last- 
named  phenomena  do  not  appear,  but  the  contrast  continues 
indefinitely  and  becomes  stronger.  When  Helmholtz  found 
that  the  contrast  on  the  lower  scrap  disappeared,  it  was 
evidently  because  he  then  really  held  the  eye  fixed.  This 
experiment  may  be  disturbed  by  holding  the  upper  scrap 
wrongly  and  by  the  differences  in  brightness  of  its  edges, 
or  by  other  inequalities,  but  not  by  that  recognizing  of  it 
*  as  an  independent  body  lying  above  the  colored  ground,' 
on  which  the  psychological  explanation  rests. 

In  like  manner  the  claims  of  the  psychological  explana- 
tion can  be  shown  to  be  inadequate  in  other  cases  of  con- 
trast. Of  frequent  use  are  revolving  disks,  which  are 
especially  efficient  in  showing  good  contrast-phenomena, 
because  all  inequalities  of  the  ground  disappear  and  leave 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  surface.  On  a  white  disk  are  ar- 
ranged colored  sectors,  which  are  interrupted  midway  by 
narrow  black  fields  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  disk  is  re- 
volved the  white  becomes  mixed  with  the  color  and  the 
black,  forming  a  colored  disk  of  weak  saturation  on  which 
appears  a  gray  ring.     The  latter  is  colored  by  contrast  with 
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the  field  which  surrounds  it    Helmholtz  explains  the  fact 
thus: 

'*  The  difference  of  the  compared  colors  appears  greater  than  it  really 
is  either  because  this  difference,  when  it  is  the  only  existing  one  and 
draws  the  attention  to  itself  alone,  makes  a  stronger  impression  than 
when  it  is  one  among  many,  or  because  the  different  colors  of  the  sur- 
face are  conceived  as  alterations  of  the  one  groand-color  of  the  surface 
sach  as  might  arise  through  shadows  falling  on  it,  through  colored 
reflexes,  or  through  mixture  with  colored  paint  or  dast.  In  truth,  to 
produce  an  objectively  gray  spot  on  a  green  surface,  a  reddish  coloring 
would  be  necessary."  * 

This  explanation  is  easily  proved  false  by  painting  the 
disk  with  narrow  green  and  gray  concentric  rings,  and  giv- 
ing each  a  different  saturation.  The  contrast  appears 
though  there  is  no  ground-color,  and  no  longer  a  single  dif- 
ference, but  many.  The  facts  which  Helmholtz  brings  for- 
ward in  support  of  his  theory^are  also  easily  turned  against 
him.  He  asserts  that  if  the  color  of  the  ground  is  too  in- 
tense, or  if  the  gray  ring  is  bordered  by  black  circles,  the 
contrast  becomes  weaker;  that  no  contrast  appears  on  a 
white  scrap  held  over  the  colored  field ;  and  that  the  gray 
ring  when  compared  with  such  scrap  loses  its  contrast-color 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  Hering  points  out  the  inaccuracy 
of  all  these  claims.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  contrast  disappear  by  means  of  black  en- 
closing lines,  although  they  naturally  form  a  disturbing 
element ;  increase  in  the  saturation  of  the  field,  if  disturb- 
ance through  increasing  brightness-contrast  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, demands  a  darker  gray  field,  on  which  contrast-colors 
are  less  easily  perceived  ;  and  careful  use  of  the  white  scrap 
leads  to  entirely  different  results.  The  contrast-color  does 
appear  upon  it  when  it  is  first  placed  above  the  colored 
field;  but  if  it  is  carefully  fixated,  the  contrast-color  di- 
minishes very  rapidly  both  on  it  and  on  the  ring,  from  causes 
already  explained.  To  secure  accurate  observation,  all 
complication  through  successive  contrast  should  be  avoided 
thus  :  first  arrange  the  white  scrap,  then  interpose  a  gray 
screen  between  it  and  the  disk,  rest  the  eye,  set  the  wheel 
in  motion,  fixate  the  scrap,  and  then  have  the  screen  re- 

*  Helmholtz,  loe,  cit,  p.  412. 
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moved.  The  contrast  at  once  appears  clearly,  and  its  dis- 
appearance through  continued  fixation  can  be  accurately 
watched. 

Brief  mention  of  a  few  other  cases  of  contrast  must  suf- 
fice. The  so-called  mirror  experiment  consists  of  placing 
at  an  angle  of  46^  a  green  (or  otherwise  colored)  pane  of 
glass,  forming  an  angle  with  two  white  surfaces,  one  hori- 
zontal and  the  other  vertical.  On  each  white  surface  is  a 
black  spot  The  one  on  the  horizontal  surface  is  seen  through, 
the  glass  and  appears  dark  green,  the  other  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  the  eye,  and  appears  by 
contrast  red.  The  experiment  may  be  so  arranged  that  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  green  glass,  but  think 
that  we  are  looking  directly  at  a  surface  with  green  and  red 
spots  upon  it ;  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  deception  of  judg- 
ment caused  by  making  allowance  for  the  colored  medium 
through  which  we  think  that  Ve  see  the  spot,  and  therefore 
the  psychological  explanation  does  not  apply.  On  exclud- 
ing successive  contrast  by  fixation  the  contrast  soon  disap- 
pears as  in  all  similar  experiments.* 

Colored  shadows  have  long  been  thought  to  afford  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fact  that  simultaneous  contrast  is 
psychological  in  its  origin.  They  are  formed  whenever  an 
opaque  object  is  illuminated  from  two  separate  sides  by 
lights  of  different  colors.  When  the  light  from  one  source 
is  white,  its  shadow  is  of  the  color  of  the  other  light,  and 
the  second  shadow  is  of  a  color  complementary  to  that  of 
the  field  illuminated  by  both  lights.  If  now  we  take  a  tube, 
blackened  inside,  and  through  it  look  at  the  colored  shadow, 
none  of  the  surrounding  field  being  visible,  and  then  have 
the  colored  light  removed,  the  shadow  still  appears  colored, 
although  'the  circumstances  which  caused  it  have  disap- 
peared.' This  is  regarded  by  the  psychologists  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  color  is  due  to  deception  of  judg- 
ment. It  can,  however,  easily  be  shown  that  the  persistence 
of  the  color  seen  through  the  tube  is  due  to  fatigae  of  the 
letina  through  the  prevailing  light,  and  that  when  the 
colored  light  is  removed  the  color  slowly  disappears  as  the 

*  See  Bering  :  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  Bd.  xu.  8.  868  ff. 
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eqnilibriamoftheretiiis  becomes  gradually  restored.  When 
saccesaive  contrast  is  caxefolly  gnarded  against,  the  simul- 
taneous contrast,  whether  seen  directly  or  tlirougli  the  tube, 
never  lasts  for  an  iustaat  ou  removal  of  the  colored  field. 
The  physio  logic  a  I  explanation  applies  throughout  to  all  the 
phenomena  presented  by  colored  shadows. " 

If  we  have  a  small  field  whose  illumination  remaina  con- 
stant, surrounded  by  a  large  field  of  chuoging  brightness, 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  brightness  of  the  latter  results 
in  a  corresponding  apparent  decrease  or  increase  respect- 
ively in  the  brightness  of  the  former,  while  the  large  field 
seems  to  be  unchanged.     Exner  says: 

"  This  illusion  of  senae  shows  that  we  are  inclined  to  r^;ard  »  oon- 
stant  the  dominaDt  brightness  in  our  field  of  vision,  and  hence  to  refer 
the  changing  difference  between  tbis  and  the  brightnesa  of  a  limited  field 
to  a  chiingc  in  brigliiiii!ss  of  the  latter." 

The  result,  however,  can  be  shown  to  depend  not  on 
illusion,  but  on  actual  retinal  changes,  which  alter  the  sen- 
sation experienced.  The  irritability  of  those  portions  of 
the  retina  lighted  by  the  large  fiehl  becomes  much  reduced 
in  consequence  of  fatigue,  so  that  the  increase  in  brightness 
becomes  much  less  apparent  than  it  would  be  without  this 
diminution  in  irritability.  The  small  field,  however,  ahowB 
the  change  by  a  change  in  the  contrast-effect  induced  upon 
it  by  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  retiua.t 

The  above  cases  show  clearly  that  physiologictd  processes, 
and  not  deception  of  judgment,  are  responsible  for  contrast  oj 
color.  To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  maintain  that  our 
perception  of  a  color  is  never  in  any  degree  modified  by 
our  judgment  of  what  the  particular  colored  thing  before  us 
may  be.  We  have  unquestionable  illusions  of  color  due  to 
wrong  inferences  as  to  what  object  is  before  us.  Thus  Von 
Eriesi^  speaks  of  wandering  through  evergreen  forests  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  thinking  that  through  the  interstices  of 
the  boughs  he  saw  the  deep  blue  of  pine-clad  mountains,  eov- 


■  Bering :  ArcbW  t.  d.  gea.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  xl.  S.  173  S. ;  DeUlana : 
4inericaJi  JourDsl  of  Psychology,  ii.  636. 

t  Bering :    Arcliiv  f.  d.  ges.  Phjsiol.,  Bd.  xLi.  S.  01  ft 
t  D<e  GesichlsempfiDduDgeD  u.  ilire  Anslyee,  p.  128. 
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ered  with  snow  and  lighted  by  brilliant  snnshine  ;  whereas 
what  he  really  saw  was  the  white  snow  on  trees  near  by, 
lying  in  shadow].  * 

Such  a  mistake  as  this  is  undoubtedly  of  psychological 
origin.  It  is  a  wrong  claasifiooUion  of  the  appearances, 
due  to  the  arousal  of  intricate  processes  of  association, 
amongst  which  is  the  suggestion  of  a  different  hue  from 
that  really  before  the  eyes.  In  the  ensuing  chapters  such 
illusions  as  this  will  be  treated  of  in  considerable  detail 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  the  simpler  cases  of  con- 
trast in  the  light  of  such  illusions  as  these.  These  illu- 
sions can  be  rectified  in  an  instant,  and  we  then  wonder 
how  they  could  have  been.  They  come  from  insufficient 
attention,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  impression  which  we 
get  is  a  sign  of  more  than  one  possible  object,  and  can  be 
interpreted  in  either  way.  In  none  of  these  points  do  they 
resemble  simple  color-contrast,  which  unquestionably  is  a 
phenomenon  of  senacUion  immediaidy  aroused. 

I  haye  dwelt  upon  the  facts  of  color-contrast  at  such 
great  length  because  they  form  so  good  a  text  to  comment 
on  in  my  struggle  against  the  view  that  sensations  are  im- 
mutable psychic  things  which  coexist  with  higher  mental 
functions.  Both  sensationalists  and  intellectualists  agree 
that  such  sensations  exist  They  fuse^  say  the  pure  sen- 
sationalists, and  make  the  higher  mental  function;  they 
are  combined  by  activity  of  the  Thinking  Principle,  say  tlie 
intellectualists.  I  myself  have  contended  that  they  do  not 
exist  in  or  alongside  of  the  higher  mental  function  when 
that  exists.  The  things  which  arouse  them  exist ;  and  tlie 
higher  mental  function  also  knows  these  same  things.  But 
just  as  its  knowledge  of  the  things  supersedes  and  displaces 
their  knowledge,  so  it  supersedes  and  displaces  them, 
when  it  comes,  being  as  much  as  they  are  a  direct  result- 
ant of  whatever  momentary  brain-conditions  may  obtain. 
The  psychological  theory  of  contrast,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  the  sensations  still  to  exist  in  themselves  unchanged 
before  the  mind,  whilst  the  '  relating  activity '  of  the  latter 

*  Mr.  I>elabarre*8  contribution  ends  here. 
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deal?  with  them  freely  and  settles  to  its  own  satisfactioa 
what  each  sball  be,  in  view  of  what  the  others  alao  are. 
Wundt  Bays  espresuly  that  the  Law  of  Relativity  is  "not  a 
litwof  sensatioo  but  a  law  of  Apperception ;"  and  the  word 
Apperception  connotes  with  him  a  higher  intellectual  spon- 
taneity.* This  way  of  taking  things  belongs  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  looks  at  the  data  of  sense  as  something  earth- 
bom  and  servile,  and  the  'relating  of  them  together'  as 
something  spiritnal  and  free.  Lo !  the  spirit  can  even 
change  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  sensible  facts  themselves 
if  by  so  doing  it  can  relate  them  better  to  each  other  I  But 
(apart  from  the  difficulty  of  seeing  how  changing  the  sen- 
sations should  relate  them  better)  is  it  not  manifest  th&t 
the  relations  are  part  of  the  '  content '  of  consciousness, 
part  of  the  '  object,'  just  as  much  as  the  sensations  are  ? 
Why  ascribe  the  former  exclusively  to  the  knower  and  the 
latter  to  the  hnoum  ?  The  knotoer  is  in  every  case  a  unique 
pulse  of  thought  corresponding  to  a  unique  reaction  of  the 
brain  upon  its  conditions.  All  that  the  facts  of  contrast 
show  us  is  that  the  samf  real  thing  may  give  ns  quite 
different  sensations  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  tHat  we 
tnast  therefore  be  careful  which  one  to  select  as  the  thing's 
truest  representative. 

Thfrt  are  many  otheT  facts  beside  the  phenomena  of  contrcat 
which  prove  that  when  two  objects  act  together  on  us  the 
aenxaiion  which  either  looidd  give  alone  becomes  a  different 
seuiu^ioTL  A  certain  amount  of  skin  dipped  in  hot  water 
gives  the  perception  of  a  certain  heat.  More  skin  immersed 
makes  the  heat  much  more  intense,  although  of  course  the 
water's  heat  is  the  same.  A  certain  extent  as  well  as  iu- 
teusity,  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus  is  requisite  for  any 
quality  to  be  felt.  Fick  and  Wunderli  could  not  distin- 
guish heat  from  touch  when   both  were  applied  through  a 


"  Physiol.  Paycb..  i  851,  408-60,  The  full  frmntty  of  Ihe  l»w  of  rela- 
tiv)ly  Is  best  to  be  seen  id  Wuadt's  treatment,  where  Ihe  great  -aUgemamar 
Qaett  der  Bmthung,'  invoki-J  to  account  for  Weber's  law  as  well  aa  for 
the  plicnomeDs  of  coDlrant  and  Diaay  otber  matters,  una  only  be  defineil  lu 
a  tiMulency  (o  feel  all  thingt  in  nlation  to  each  ether  !  Blew  its  liule  soul! 
Iliil  wlij  does  It  change  the  thlng!<  so,  when  It  thus  feels  Ihem  Id  relatioaf 
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hole  in  a  card,  and  so  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  skin. 
Similarly  there  is  a  chromatic  minimum  of  size  in  objects. 
The  image  they  cast  on  the  retina  must  needs  have  Ik  cer- 
tain extent,  or  it  will  give  no  sensation  of  color  at  alL  In- 
versely, more  intensity  in  the  outward  impression  may 
make  the  subjective  object  more  extensive.  This  happens, 
as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XIX,  when  the  illumination 
is  increased :  The  whole  room  expands  and  dwindles  ac- 
cording as  we  raise  or  lower  the  gas-jei  It  is  not  easy 
to  explain  any  of  these  results  as  illusions  of  judgment 
due  to  the  inference  of  a  wrong  objective  cause  for  the  sen- 
sation which  we  get  No  more  is  this  easy  in  the  case  of 
Weber's  observation  that  a  thaler  laid  on  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  feels  heavier  when  cold  than  when  warm;  Or*  of 
Szabadfoldi's  observation  that  small  wooden  disks  when 
heated  to  122^  Fahrenheit  often  feel  heavier  than  those 
which  ar.e  larger  but  not  thus  warmed  ;*  or  of  Hall's  db- 
Bervation  that  a  heavy  point  moving  over  the  skin  seABms 
to  go  faster  than  a  lighter  one  moving  at  the  same  rate  of 
3peed.t  "• 

Bleuler  and  Lehmann  some  years  ago  called  attention 
to  a  strange  idiosyncrasy  found  in  some  persons,  and  con- 
sisting in  the  fact,  that  impressions  on  the  eye,  skin,  etc., 
were  accompanied  by  distinct  sensations  of  8ound.X  Cclofed 
hearing  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  phenomenon, 
which  has  now  been  repeatedly  described.  Quite  lately  the 
Viennese  aurist  Urbantschitsch  has  proved  that  these  cases 
are  only  extreme  examples  of  a  very  general  law,  and  that 
all  our  sense-organs  influence  each  other's  sensationd.§ 
The  hue  of  patches  of  color  so  distant  as  not  to  be  re^dg- 
nized  was  immediately,  in  TJ.'s  patients,  perceived  when*  a 
tuning-fork  was  sounded  close  to  the  ear.  Sometimes,"bn 
the  contrary,  the  field  was  darkened  by  the  souud.  The 
acuity  of  vision  was  increased,  so  that  letters  too  far  off  to 
be  read  could  be  read  when  the  tuning-fork  was  hekrd. 
Urbantschitsch,  varying  his  experiments,  found  that  their 

— ,Mii  —  ^  -  -  -  '  r 

•  Ladd :  Physiol.  Psych.,  p.  348. 

t  MiDd,  X.  567. 

i  ZwaDgsmfissige  Lichtempfindung  durch  Schall  (Leipzig,  1881). 
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results  were  mntual,  and  that  souude  which  were  od  the 
limits  of  andibilitj  became  audible  when  lights  of  vsrioua 
oolore  were  exhibited  to  the  eye.  Smell,  taste,  touch,  sense 
of  temperature,  etc.,  were  all  fouud  to  fluctuate  when  lights 
were  seen  and  sounds  were  heard.  Individuals  varied  much 
in  the  degree  and  kind  of  effect  produced,  but  almost  everj 
one  experimented  on  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way 
affected.  The  phenomena  remind  one  somewhat  of  the 
'  dynamogenic '  effects  of  sensations  upon  the  strength  of 
muscular  contractiou  observed  by  M.  Fer^,  and  later  to  be 
described.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  them  seem  to  be 
the  increase  of  ^in  by  noise  or  light,  and  the  increase  of 
navaea  by  all  concomitant  sensations.  Persons  suffering  in 
any  way  instinctively  seek  stillness  and  darkness. 

Probably  every  one  will  agree  that  the  best  way  of  for- 
mulating all  such  facts  is  physiological :  it  must  be  that  the 
cerebral  process  of  the  first  sensation  is  reinforced  or  other- 
wise altered  by  the  other  current  which  comes  in.  Mo  one, 
surely,  will  prefer  a  psychological  explanation  here.  Well, 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  cases  of  mental  reaction  to  a  plural- 
ity of  stimuli  must  be  like  these  cases,  and  that  the  phy- 
aiological  formulation  is  everywhere  the  simplest  and  the 
best  When  simultaneous  red  and  green  light  make  us  see 
yellow,  when  three  notes  of  the  scale  make  us  hear  a  chord, 
it  is  not  because  the  sensations  of  red  and  of  green  and  of 
each  of  the  three  notes  enter  the  mind  as  such,  and  there 
'  combine '  or  '  are  combined  by  its  relating  activity '  into 
the  yellow  and  the  chord,  it  is  because  the  larger  sum  of 
light-waves  and  of  air-waves  arouses  new  cortical  processes, 
to  which  the  yellow  and  the  chord  directly  correspond. 
Even  when  the  sensible  qualities  of  things  enter  into  the 
objects  of  our  highest  thinking,  it  is  surely  the  same.  Their 
several  sensations  do  not  continue  to  exist  there  tucked 
away.  They  are  replaced  by  the  higher  thought  which, 
although  a  different  psychic  unit  from  them,  knows  the 
same  sensible  qualities  which  they  know. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  VT  seem  then  to 
be  corroborated  in  this  new  connection.  You  cannot  fnald 
tq>  one  thought  or  one  sensation  out  of  many;  and  only  direct 
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experifMnt  can  inform  U8  of  what  we  ahdU  perceive  when  we 
gd  many  etimtdi  at  onoe. 

THX  'BOOSNTBIO  PBOJXOTION'  OV  8SN8ATION8. 

We  often  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that  all  our  sensa- 
tions at  first  appear  to  us  as  subjectiye  or  internal,  and  are 
afterwards  and  by  a  special  act  on  our  part '  extradited '  or 
'projected'  so  as  to  appear  located  in  an  outer  world. 
Thus  we  read  in  Professor  Ladd's  valuable  work  that 

'*  Sensations  ...  are  psyohical  states  whose  place — sofar  asthejroan 
be  said  to  have  one — U  the  mind.  The  transference  of  these  sensations 
from  mere  mental  states  to  physical  processes  located  in  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  or  to  qualities  of  things  projected  in  space  external  to  the 
body,  is  a  mental  act.  It  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  mental  achievement 
[of.  Cad  worth,  above,  as  to  knowledge  being  o(mquering]y  for  it  is  an  act 
which  in  its  perfection  results  from  a  long  and  intricate  process  of  de- 
velopment. .  .  .  Two  noteworthy  stages,  or  'epoch-making*  achieve- 
ments in  the  process  of  elaborating  the  presentations  of  sense,  require 
a  special  consideration.  These  are  *  localization^^  or  the  transference 
of  the  composite  sensations  from  mere  states  of  the  mind  to  processes 
or  conditions  recognized  as  taking  place  at  more  or  less  definitely  fixed 
points  or  areas  of  the  body;  and  '  eccentric  prqfection '  (sometimes  called 
'eccentric  perception')  or  the  giving  to  these  sensations  an  objective 
existence  (in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  '  objective  *)  as  qualities  of 
objects  situated  within  a  field  of  space  and  in  contact  with,  or  more  or 
lees  remotely  distant  from,  the  body.**  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  for 
this  view.  It  hangs  together  with  the  opinion  that  our  sen- 
sations are  originally  devoid  of  all  spatial  content,  f  an 
opinion  which  I  confess  that  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. As  I  look  at  my  bookshelf  opposite  I  cannot  frame 
to  myself  an  idea,  however  imaginary,  of  any  feeling  which 
I  could  ever  possibly  have  got  from  it  except  the  feeling  of 

*  Physiological  Biychology,  885,  887.  See  also  such  passages  as  that  in 
Bain :  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  864-6. 

t  "Especially  must  we  avoid  all  attempts,  whether  avowed  or  concealed, 
to  scoount  for  the  epoHal  qualities  of  the  presentations  of  sense  by  merely 
describing  the  qualities  of  the  simple  sensations  and  the  modes  of  their 
combination.  It  Is  position  and  extension  in  space  which  constitutes  the 
very  peculiarity  of  the  objects  as  tk>  longer  mere  sensations  or  affections  of 
the  mind.  As  sensations,  they  are  neither  out  of  ourselves  nor  possessed  of 
llie  qualities  indicated  by  the  word  spread-out."    (Ladd.  op.  eit.  p.  891.) 
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the  same  big  eiteuded  sort  of  outward  fact  which  I  now 
perceive.  So  far  is  it  from  beiug  true  that  our  first  way  of 
feeling  things  is  the  feeling  of  them  as  subjective  or  men- 
taJ,  thai  the  exact  opposite  seems  rather  to  be  the  truth. 
Oar  earliest,  most  instinctive,  least  developed  kind  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  objective  kind ;  and  only  as  reflection  be- 
comes developed  do  we  become  aware  of  an  inner  world  at 
alL  Then  indeed  we  eurich  it  more  and  more,  even  to  the 
point  of  becoming  idealists,  with  the  spoils  of  the  outer 
world  which  at  first  was  the  only  world  we  knew.  But 
subjective  consciousness,  aware  of  itself  as  subjective,  does 
not  at  first  exist  Even  an  attack  of  pain  is  surely  felt  at 
first  objectively  as  something  in  space  which  prompts  to 
motor  reaction,  and  to  the  very  end  it  is  located,  not  in  the 
mind,  but  in  some  bodily  part. 

>' A  Bensation  wbicti  shoald  not  awaken  an  impulse  to  more,  Dor 
any  teDdtsncy  to  produce  au  outward  effect,  would  manifestly  be  iia^ 
lees  to  a  living  creature.  On  the  principles  of  evolution  such  a  sensa- 
tion could  never  be  developed.  Therefore  every  sensation  originallj 
refers  to  something  external  and  independent  of  the  sentient  creature. 
Rhizopods  (according  to  Engelmann's  observations)  retract  thoii*  pseudo- 
jKtdia  whenever  these  touch  foreign  bodies,  even  if  these  foreign  bodies 
are  tbe  pseudopodia  of  other  individuals  of  their  own  species,  whilst 
the  mutual  contact  of  their  own  pseudopodia  is  followed  by  no  autdi 
Dontraction.  These  low  animals  can  therefore  already  feel  an  ontCT 
world — even  in  the  absence  of  innate  ideas  of  cattsality.  and  probab^ 
without  any  clear  consciousness  of  space.  In  truth  the  conviction  that 
something  exists  outside  of  ourselves  does  not  come  frora  thought.  It 
eomes  from  senaatioa;  it  rests  on  the  same  ground  as  our  conviction  of 
our  own  existence.  ...  If  we  consider  the  behavior  of  new-bom 
animals,  we  never  find  them  betraying  that  they  are  first  of  all  oon- 
Bcious  of  their  sensations  as  purely  subjective  excitements.  We  far 
more  readily  incline  to  explain  the  astonishing  certainty  with  which 
they  make  use  of  their  sensations  (and  which  is  an  effect  of  adaptattoo 
and  inheritance)  as  tbe  result  of  an  inborn  intuition  of  the  outor  world. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  starting  from  an  original  pure  subjectivity  of  senafr- 
tion,  and  seeking  how  this  could  possibly  have  acquired  an  objective 
signification,  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  begin  by  the  possession  of  objec- 
tivity by  the  sensation  and  then  show  how  for  reflective  consciousneaa 
the  latter  becomee  interpreted  as  an  effect  of  the  object,  how  in  short 
the  originid  immediat«  objectivity  becomes  changed  into  a  remota 


*  A..  Riehl:  Der  Phllosophtscher  Eriltclsmus,  Bd.  n.  Thcll  n.  p.  H. 
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Another  confusion,  much  more  common  than  the  denial 
of  all  objective  character  to  sensations,  is  the  assumption 
that  they  are  all  originally  located  ttmtie  the  body  and  are  pro- 
jected outward  by  a  secondary  act.  This  secondary  judg- 
ment is  always  false,  according  to  M.  Taine,  so  far  as  the 
place  of  the  sensation  itself  goes.     But  it  happens  to  hU  a, 

real  object  which  is  at  the  point  towards  which  the  sensation 
is  projected ;  so  we  may  call  its  result,  according  to  this 

author,  a  veridical  hallucination.*    The  word  Sensation,  to 

*  On  Intelligence,  part  n.  bk.  n.  chap.  n.  §§  yn,  ym.  Compare  such 
statements  as  these  :  "  The  consequence  is  that  when  a  sensation  has  for 
its  usual  condition  the  presence  of  an  object  more  or  less  distant  from  our 
bodies,  and  experience  has  once  made  us  acquainted  with  this  distance,  we 
■haU  situate  our  sensation  at  this  distance. — This,  in  fact,  is  the  case 
with  sensations  of  hearing  and  sight.  The  peripheral  extremity  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  is  in  the  deep-seated  chamber  of  the  ear.  That  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  in  the  most  inner  recess  of  the  eye.  But  still,  in  our 
present  state,  we  never  situate  our  sensations  of  sound  or  color  in  these 
places,  but  without  us,  and  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us.  .  .  . 
All  our  sensations  of  color  are  thus  projected  out  of  our  body,  and  clothe 
more  or  less  distant  objects,  furniture,  walls,  houses,  trees,  the  sky,  and  the 
rest.  This  is  why,  when  we  afterwards  reflect  on  them,  we  cease  to  at- 
tribute them  to  ourselves;  they  are  alienated  and  detached  from  us,  so  far 
aa  to  appear  different  from  us.  Projected  from  the  nervous  surface  in 
which  we  localize  the  majority  of  the  others,  the  tie  which  connected 
them  to  the  others  and  to  ourselves  is  undone.  .  .  .  Thus,  all  our  sensa- 
tiona  are  wrongly  situated,  and  the  red  color  is  no  more  extended  on  the 
arm-chair  than  the  sensation  of  tingling  is  situated  at  my  fingers'  ends. 
Tliey  are  all  situated  in  the  sensory  centres  of  the  encephalon;  all  appear 
situated  elsewhere,  and  a  common  law  allots  to  each  of  them  its  apparent 
situation."  (YoL  n.  pp.  47-68.)— Similarly  Schopenhauer:  **I  will  now 
show  the  same  by  the  sense  of  sight.  The  immediate  datum  \s  here 
Umited  to  the  sensation  of  the  retina  which,  it  is  true,  admits  of  con- 
siderable diversity,  but  at  bottom  reverts  to  the  impression  of  light 
and  dark  with  their  shades,  and  that  of  colors.  This  sensation  is 
through  and  through  subjective,  that  is,  inside  of  the  organism  and 
under  the  skin."  (Schopenhauer:  Satz  vom  Grunde,  p.  58.)  This  philoso- 
pher then  enumerates  seriatim  what  the  Intellect  does  to  make  the  origi- 
nally sub  jectiye  sensation  objective:  1)  it  turns  it  bottom  side  up;  2)  it 
reduces  its  doubleness  to  singleness;  8)  it  changes  its  flatness  to  solidity;  and 
k)  it  projects  it  to  a  distance  from  the  eye.  Again:  *'  Sensatiam  are 
what  we  call  the  impressions  on  our  senses,  in  so  far  as  they  come  to  our 
consciousness  as  states  of  our  own  body,  especially  of  our  nervous 
apparatus;  we  call  them  perceptions  when  we  form  out  of  them  the  repre- 
sentation of  outer  objects."  (Helmholtz:  Tonempfindungen.  1870,  p.  101.) 
'--Once  more :  *'  Sensation  is  always  accomplished  in  the  psychic  centres, 
tmt  it  manifests  itself  at  the  excited  part  of  the  periphery,    in  other  words, 


begin  with,  iB  coQBtantlj,  in  psychological  litoratare,  aaed 
as  if  it  meant  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  physical  im- 
pression either  in  the  terminal  oi^atia  or  in  the  ueotrea, 
which  is  its  antecedent  condition,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  by  sensation  we  mean  a  mental,  not  a  physical,  facL 
Bat  those  who  expressly  mean  by  it  a  mental  fact  still 
leave  to  it  a  physical  place,  still  think  of  it  as  objectively 
inhabiting  the  very  neural  tracts  which  occasion  its  appear- 
ance when  they  are  excited ;  and  then  (going  a  step  farther) 
they  think  that  it  must  place  itself  where  th^y  place  it,  or  be 
snbjectivelj  sensible  of  that  place  as  its  habitat  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  have  to  be  moved  so  as  to 
appear  elsewhere. 

All  this  seems  highly  confused  and  unintelligible.  Con- 
scioQsness,  as  we  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  214)  canno. 
properly  be  said  to  inhabit  any  place.  It  has  dynamic  re- 
lations with  the  brain,  and  cognitive  relations  with  every- 
thing and  anything.  From  the  one  point  of  view  toe  may 
gay  that  a  sensation  is  in  the  same  place  with  the  brain  (if 
we  like),  jast  as  from  the  other  point  of  view  we  may  say 
that  it  is  in  the  same  place  with  whatever  quality  it  may  be 
cognizing.  But  the  supposition  that  a  sensation  primi- 
tively _/e^  either  itself  or  its  objeci  to  be  in  the  same  place  wUlt 
the  brain  is  absolutely  groundless,  and  neither  a  priori 
probability  nor  facts  from  experience  can  be  adduced  to 
show  that  such  a  deliverance  forms  any  part  of  the  original 
cognitive  fanction  of  our  sensibility. 

Where,  then,  do  we  feel  the  objects  of  oar  original  sensa- 
tions to  be  ? 

Certainly  a  child  newly  bom  in  Boston,  who  gets  a  sen- 
sation from  the  candle-flame  which  lights  the  bedroom,  or 
from  his  diaper-pin.  does  not  feel  either  of  these  objects  to 

one  i>  conscIouB  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  nervoUH  cenlres,  .  .  .  but  ona 
percoives  il  In  the  peripheric  orgnns.  ThU  phenomenon  depends  on  tha 
experience  of  Ihe  senaalioDe  themselves,  in  which  there  is  s  rffi^tlim  ot 
Ihe  subjective  pbeoomenoD  and  a  tendeDcy  on  the  part  of  perception  to 
return  u  it  were  to  the  exlernnl  otuse  which  h>is  roused  tlie  menial  stats 
because  the  latter  Is  connected  with  tbe  former."  (Sergii  Psjchologia 
PhjrBloto^iguc  (Paris,  188B),  p.  189  )-The('lcHre8t  and  best  paaaagelkaow 
is  in  Liebmaiiu:  Der  Objective  Anbllclt  (ISW),  pp.  67-73,  bul  it  la  imfortu- 
aately  loo  long  lu  quote. 
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be  situated  in  longitude  72^  W.  and  latitude  41''  N.  He 
does  not  feel  them  to  be  in  the  third  story  of  the  house.  He 
does  not  even  feel  them  in  any  distinct  manner  to  be  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  any  of  the  other  sensations  which  he 
may  be  getting  from  other  objects  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time.  He  does  not,  in  short,  know  anything  abotd  their 
space-relations  to  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  flame 
fills  its  own  place,  the  pain  fills  its  own  place ;  but  as  yet 
these  places  are  neither  identified  with,  nor  discriminated 
from,  any  other  places.  That  comes  later.  For  the  places 
thus  first  sensibly  known  are  elements  of  the  child's  space- 
world  which  remain  with  him  all  his  life  ;  and  by  memory 
and  later  experience  he  learns  a  vast  number  of  things  abotU 
those  places  which  at  first  he  did  not  know.  But  to  the 
end  of  time  certain  places  of  the  world  remain  defined  for 
him  as  the  places  where  those  senacUuma  tvere ;  and  his  only 
possible  answer  to  the  question  where  cmything  is  will  be  to 
say  '  there^^  and  to  name  some  sensation  or  other  like  those 
first  ones,  which  shall  identify  the  spoi  Space  mecms  but 
the  aggregate  of  all  our  possible  sensations.  There  is  no 
duplicate  space  known  aliunde,  or  created  by  an  '  epoch- 
making  achievement '  into  which  our  sensations,  originally 
spaceless,  are  dropped.  They  bring  space  and  all  its  places 
to  our  intellect,  and  do  not  derive  it  thence. 

By  his  body,  then,  the  child  later  means  simply  that  jUace 
where  the  pain  from  the  pin,  and  a  lot  of  other  sensations 
like  it,  were  or  are  felt  It  is  no  more  true  to  say  that  he 
locates  that  pain  in  his  body,  than  to  say  that  he  locates  his 
body  in  that  pain.  Both  are  true :  that  pain  is  part  of  what 
he  means  by  the  tvord  body.  Just  so  by  the  outer  world  the 
child  means  nothing  more  than  that  jiaoe  where  the  candle- 
flame  and  a  lot  of  other  sensations  like  it  are  feli  He  no 
more  locates  the  candle  in  the  outer  world  than  he  locates 
the  outer  world  in  the  candle.  Once  again,  he  does  both ; 
for  the  candle  is  part  of  what  he  means  by  'outer  world.* 

This  (it  seems  to  me)  will  be  admitted,  and  will  (I  trust) 
be  made  still  more  plausible  in  the  chapter  on  the  Percep- 
tion of  Space.  But  the  later  developments  of  this  percep- 
tion are    so  complicated  that  these  simple  principles  get 
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easily  oTerlooked.  One  of  the  complications  comes  from 
the  fact  that  thinga  vnove,  and  that  the  original  object  which 
we  feel  them  to  be  splits  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  re- 
maiiia  as  their  whereabouts  and  the  other  goes  off  as  their 
quality  or  nature.  We  then  contrast  where  they  iwere  with 
where  they  are-  If  wt.  do  not  move,  the  sensation  of  whert 
they  were  remains  unchanged  ;  but  we  ourselves  presently 
move,  so  that  that  also  changes ;  and  '  wliere  they  were ' 
becomes  no  longer  the  actual  sensation  which  it  was  origi- 
nally, but  a  seuaation  which  we  merely  conceive  as  possible. 
Gradually  the  system  of  these  possible  sensations,  takes 
more  and  more  the  place  of  the  actual  sensations.  '  Up ' 
and  '  down '  become  ■  subjective  '  notions ;  east  and  west 
grow  more  '  correct '  than  '  right '  and  '  left '  etc. ;  and  things 
get  at  last  more  '  truly  '  located  by  their  relation  to  certain 
ideal  fixed  co-ordinates  than  by  their  relation  either  to 
our  bodies  or  to  those  objects  by  which  their  place 
originally  defined.  Now  this  revision  of  our  original  hadi- 
tatiom  is  a  complex  affair;  and  contains  some/acts  which  majf 
very  nafuraUy  come  to  be  described  as  translocations  wheni)^ 
sensations  get  shoved  farther  off  than  they  originaUy  appeared. 
Few  things  indeed  are  more  striking  than  the  change- 
able distance  which  the  objects  of  many  of  our  sensations 
may  be  made  to  assume.  A  fiy's  humming  may  be  takes 
for  a  distant  steam-whistle  ;  or  the  fly  itself,  seen  out  of 
focus,  may  fur  a  ruomeut  give  us  the  illusion  of  a  distaQfc. 
bird.  The  same  things  seem  much  nearer  or  much  farther, 
according  as  we  look  at  them  through  one  end  or  another  of 
an  opera-glass.  Our  whole  optical  education  indeed  is 
largely  taken  up  with  assigning  their  proper  distances  to  the; 
objects  of  our  retinal  sensations.  An  infant  will  grasp  at  tb» 
moon;  later,  it  is  said,  he  projects  that  .sensation  to  a  diw 
tance  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  his  reach,  in  tha 
much  quoted  case  of  the  'j'oung  gentleman  who  was  bom 
blind,'  and  who  was  'couched'  tor  the  cataract  by  Mr. 
Chesselden,  it  is  reported  of  the  patient  that  "  when  he  Brut 
saw,  he  was  so  far  from  making  any  judgment  about  dis- 
tances, that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever  touched  his 
eyes  (as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin. 
And  other  patients  bom  blind,  but  relieved  by  surgical  op-; 
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eraidon,  )iaye  been  described  as  bringing  their  hand  close 
to  their  eyes  to  feel  for  the  objects  which  they  at  first  saw, 
and  only  gradually  stretching  oat  their  hand  when  they 
found  that  no  contact  occurred.  Many  have  concluded 
from  these  facts  that  our  earliest  visual  objects  must  seem 
in  immediate  contact  with  our  eyes. 

But  tactile  objects  also  may  be  affected  with  a  like  am- 
biguity of  situation. 

If  one  of  the  hairs  of  our  head  be  pulled,  we  are  pretty 
accurately  sensible  of  the  direction  of  the  pulling  by  the 
movements  imparted  to  the  head.*  But  the  feeling  of  the 
pull  is  localized,  not  in  that  part  of  the  hair's  length  which 
the  fingers  hold,  but  in  the  scalp  itself.  This  seems  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  our  hair  hardly  serves  at  all  as  a 
tactile  organ.  In  creatures  with  vtbrisscBy  however,  and  in 
those  quadrupeds  whose  whiskers  are  tactile  organs,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  feeling  is  projected  out  of  the 
root  into  the  shaft  of  the  hair  itself.  We  ourselves  have  an 
approach  to  this  when  the  beard  as  a  whole,  or  the  hair  as 
a  whole,  is  touched.  We  perceive  the  contact  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  skin. 

When  fixed  and  hard  appendages  of  the  body,  Hke  the 
teeth  and  nails,  are  touched,  we  feel  the  contact  where  it 
objectively  is,  and  not  deeper  in,  where  the  nerve-termina- 
tions lie.  If,  however,  the  tooth  is  loose,  we  feel  two 
contacts,  spatially  separated,  one  at  its  root,  one  at  its 
top. 

From  this  case  to  that  of  a  hard  body  not  organically 
connected  with  the  surface,  but  only  accidentally  in  contact 
with  it,  the  transition  is  immediate.  With  the  point  of  a 
cane  we  can  trace  letters  in  the  air  or  on  a  wall  just  as  with 
the  finger-tip ;  and  in  so  doing  feel  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  path  described  by  the  cane's  tip  just  as  immediately  as, 
without  a  cane,  we  should  feel  the  path  described  by  the 
tip  of  our  finger.  Similarly  the  draughtsman's  immediate 
perception  seems  to  be  of  the  point  of  his  pencil,  the  sur- 


♦  This  is  proved  by  Weber's  device  of  causing  the  head  to  be  finnly 
pressed  against  a  support  by  another  person,  whereupon  the  direction  of 
traction  ceases  to  be  perceived. 
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geon's  of  the  end  ol  his  knife,  the  duellist's  of  the  tip  of  hi* 
rapier  as  it  plunges  through  his  enemy's  skin.  When  od 
the  middle  of  a  vibrating  ladder,  we  feel  not  only  our  feet 
on  the  round,  but  the  ladder's  feet  against  the  gronnd  far 
below.  If  we  shake  a  locked  iron  gate  we  feel  the  middle, 
on  which  our  hands  rest,  move,  but  we  equally  feel  the  sta^ 
bility  of  the  ends  where  the  hinges  and  the  lo(;k  are,  and 
we  seem  to  feel  all  three  at  once.*  And  yet  the  place 
where  the  contact  is  received  is  in  all  these  cases  the  akin, 
whose  sensations  accordingly  are  sometimes  interpreted  as 
objects  on  the  surface,  and  at  other  times  as  objects  a  long 
distance  off. 

We  shall  learn  in  the  chapter  on  Space  that  our  feelings 
of  our  own  movement  are  principally  due  to  the  sensibility 
of  our  rotating  joints.  Sometimes  by  fixing  the  attention, 
say  on  our  elbow-joint,  we  can  feel  the  movement  in  the 
joint  itself ;  but  we  always  are  simultaneously  conscioaa 
of  the  path  which  during  the  movement  our  finger-tipa 
describe  through  the  air,  and  yet  these  same  finger-tipa 
themselves  are  in  no  way  physically  modified  by  the  motion, 
A  blow  on  our  ulnar  nerve  behind  the  elbow  ia  felt  both 
there  and  in  the  fingers.  Refrigeration  of  the  elbow  pro- 
duces pain  in  the  fingers.  Electric  currents  passed  through 
nerve-trunks,  whether  of  imtaneons  or  of  more  special  t 
sibility  (such  as  the  optic  nerve),  give  rise  to  sensations 
which  are  vaguely  localized  beyond  the  nerve- tracts 
traversed.  Persons  whose  legs  or  arms  have  been  ampu- 
tated are,  as  is  well  known,  apt  to  preserve  an  Ulusoiy 
feeling  of  the  lost  hand  or  foot  being  there.  Even  when 
they  do  not  have  this  feeling  constantly,  it  may  be  occ^ 
sionally  brought  back.  This  sometimes  is  the  result  of 
exciting  electrically  the  nerve- trunks  buried  in  the  stump 

"  I  recently  faradized."  eays  Dr.  Mitchell,  "  a  case  of  disardcntatoj 
slioulder  without  warning  my  patient  of  the  possible  result.  Por  t 
years  he  had  altogether  ceased  to  feel  the  limb.  As  the  current  affected 
the  brachiiil  pleiua  of  nerves  he  suddenly  cried  aloud,  '  Oh  the  hand, — 
the  band  ! '  and  attflmpted  to  seize  the  missing  member.     The  pbantoa 

■LoOe:  Med.  Psych..  426-^33;  Lipps:  GnindiatMchea  de*  Scclenla 
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I  bad  oonjured  up  swiftly  disappeared,  but  no  spirit  could  baye  more 
amaied  the  man,  so  real  did  it  seem."  * 

Now  the  apparent  position  of  the  lost  extremity  yariea 
Often  the  foot  seems  on  the  ground,  or  follows  the  position 
of  the  artificial  foot,  where  one  is  used.  Sometimes  where 
the  arm  is  lost  the  elbow  will  seem  bent,  and  the  hand  in  a 
fixed  position  on  the  breasi  Sometimes,  again,  the  position 
is  non-natural,  and  the  hand  will  seem  to  bud  straight  out 
of  the  shoulder,  or  the  foot  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  the 
knee  of  the  remaining  leg.  Sometimes,  again,  the  position 
is  yague;  and  sometimes  it  is  ambiguous,  as  in  another 
patient  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  who 

**lo8t  bis  leg  at  tbe  age  of  eleven,  and  remembers  tbat  the  foot  by 
degrees  approacbed,  and  at  last  reached  the  knee.  When  be  began  to 
wear  an  artificial  1^  it  reassumed  in  time  its  old  position,  and  be  is 
never  at  present  aw^re  of  the  leg  as  shortened,  unless  for  some  time  be 
talks  and  thinks  of  the  stump,  and  of  the  missing  leg,  when  .  .  .  the 
direction  of  attention  to  tbe  part  causes  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  and  tbe 
subjective  sensation  of  active  and  unpleasant  movement  of  tbe  toes. 
With  these  feelings  returns  at  once  tbe  delusion  of  tbe  foot  as  being 
placed  at  tbe  knee.'' 

All  these  facts,  and  others  like  them,  can  easily  be  de- 
scribed as  if  our  sensations  might  be  induced  by  circum- 
stances to  migrate  from  their  originoi  locality  near  the  brain 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  to  appear  farther  off ; 
and  (under  different  circumstances)  to  return  again  after 
having  migrated.  But  a  little  analysis  of  what  happens 
shows  us  that  this  description  is  inaccurate. 

The  objectivity  unth  which  each  of  our  sensations  originally 
comes  to  us^  the  roomy  and  spatial  character  which  is  a  primi- 
tive part  of  its  content^  is  not  in  the  first  instance  rdalive  to  any 
other  sensation.  The  first  time  we  open  our  eyes  we  get  an 
optical  object  which  is  a  place,  but  which  is  not  yet  placed  in 
relation  to  any  other  object,  nor  identified  with  any  place 
otherwise  known.  It  is  a  place  with  which  so  far  we  are 
only  acquainted.  When  later  we  know  that  this  same  place 
is  in  'front'  of  us,  that  only  means  that  we  have  learned 
omething  about  it,  namely,  that  it  is  congruent  with  thai 

*  iDjoifes  to  Nerves  (Philadelphia.  1872),  p.  860  fl. 
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other  place,  called  '  front,'  which  is  given  ob  by  certain  sen- 
sationii  of  the  arm  and  hand  or  of  the  head  and  body.  But 
at  the  first  moment  of  our  optical  esperience,  even  though 
we  already  had  an  acquaintance  with  our  head,  band,  and 
body,  we  could  not  possibly  know  auythiDg  about  their 
relations  to  this  new  seen  object.  It  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately located  in  respect  of  (licm.  How  its  place  agrees  with 
the  places  which  their  feelings  yield  is  a  matter  of  which 
only  later  experience  can  inform  us;  and  in  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  see  with  some  detail  how  later  experience 
does  this  by  means  of  discrimination,  association,  selection, 
and  other  constantly  working  functions  of  the  mind.  When, 
therefore,  the  baby  grasps  at  the  moon,  that  does  not  mean 
that  what  be  sees  fails  to  give  him  the  sensation  which  h« 
afterwards  knows  as  distance ;  it  means  only  that  he  has 
not  learned  at  what  fadUe  or  manual  distance  Miings  which  ap- 
pear at  that  visuai  distance  are.*  And  when  a  person  just 
operated  for  cataract  gropes  close  to  his  face  for  far-off 
objects,  that  only  means  the  same  thing.  AH  the  ordinary 
optical  signs  of  differing  distances  are  absent  from  the  poor 
creature's  sensation  anyhow.  His  vision  is  monocular 
(only  one  eye  being  operated  at  a  time);  the  lens  is  gone, 
and  everything  is  out  of  focus;  lie  feels  photophobia,  lachry- 
mation,  and  other  painful  resident  sensations  of  the  eyeball 
itself,  whose  place  he  has  long  since  learned  to  know  in 
tactile  terms ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  the  first  tactile  reac- 
tion which  the  new  sensations  provoke  should  be  one 
associated  with  the  tactile  situation  of  the  organ  itself? 
And  as  for  his  assertions  about  the  matter,  what  wonder, 
again,  if,  as  Prof.  Paul  Janet  says,  they  are  still  expressed 
iu  the  tactile  language  which  is  the  only  one  he  knows. 
"  To  be  touched,  means  (or  him  to  receive  an  impression  with- 
out first  making  a  movement."  His  eye  gets  such  an 
impression  now ;  so  he  can  only  say  that  the  objects  are 
'touching  it.' 

■All  hia  language,  borrowed  from  touch,  but  applied  to  the  objects 
h  sight,  make  ua  think  that  he  perceives  differently  from  onreelves, 


uf 


*  !□  reality  It  probably  means  only  a  rcstlcaa  movemeut  of  desire,  whlcb 
lie  migbl  moke  even  after  be  had  become  aware  of  bis  Impoteace  to  touch 
Ihc  object. 
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whereas,  at  bottom,  it  is  only  his  different  way  of  talking  about  the  same 
experience."* 

The  other  cases  of  translocation  of  our  sensations  are 
equally  easily  interpreted  without  supposing  any  '  projec- 
tion '  from  a  centre  at  which  they  are  originally  perceived. 
Unfortunately  the  details  are  intricate ;  and  what  I  say  now 
can  only  be  made  fully  clear  when  we  come  to  the  next 
chapter.  We  shall  then  see  that  we  are  constantly  select- 
ing certain  of  our  sensations  as  realities  and  degrading 
others  to  the  status  of  signs  of  these.  When  we  get  one  of 
the  signs  we  think  of  the  reality  signified  ;  and  the  strange 
thing  is  that  then  the  reality  (which  need  not  be  itself  a 
sensation  at  all  at  the  time,  but  only  an  idea)  is  so  interest- 
ing that  it  acquires  an  hallucinatory  strength,  which  may 
even  eclipse  that  of  the  relatively  uninteresting  sign  and  en- 
tirely divert  our  attention  from  the  latter.  Thus  the  sen- 
sations to  which  our  joints  give  rise  when  they  rotate  are 
signs  of  what,  through  a  large  number  of  other  sensations, 
tactile  and  optical,  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  movement 
of  the  whole  limb.  This  movement  of  the  whole  limb  is 
what  we  think  of  when  the  joint's  nerves  are  excited  in  that 
way ;  and  its  place  is  so  much  more  important  than  the 
joint's  place  that  our  sense  of  the  latter  is  taken  up,  so  to 
speak,  into  our  perception  of  the  former,  and  the  sensation 
of  the  movement  seems  to  diffuse  itself  into  our  very  fingers 
and  toes.  But  by  abstracting  our  attention  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  entire  extremity  we  can  perfectly  well  per- 
ceive the  same  sensation  as  if  it  were  concentrated  in  one 
spot  We  can  identify  it  with  a  differently  located  tactile 
and  visual  image  of  'the  joint'  itself. 

Just  so  when  we  feel  the  tip  of  our  cane  against  the 
ground.  The  peculiar  sort  of  movement  of  the  hand  (im- 
possible in  one  direction,  but  free  in  every  other)  which 
we  experience  when  the  tip  touches  '  the  ground,'  is  a  sign 
to  us  of  the  visual  and  tactile  object  which  we  already 


*  Revue  Philosopbique,  vii.  p.  1  ff..  an  ndmimble  critical  article,  in  the 
coune  of  which  M.  Janet  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  cases  in  question. 
See  alao  Dunan:  tbid.  zxv.  165-7.  They  are  also  discussed  and  siiinlariy 
hiterpreied  by  T.  K.  Abbot :  Sight  and  Touch  (1864),  chapter  x. 
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know  under  that  name.  We  think  of '  the  ground '  us  being 
there  and  giving  ua  the  senBation  of  this  kind  of  movemenL 
The  sensation,  we  say,  comes/rom  the  ground.  The  ground's 
place  seems  to  be  ita  place ;  although  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  very  aimilar  practical  reasons,  we  think  of  another 
optical  and  tactile  object,  'the  hand'  namely,  and  consider 
that  its  place  also  must  be  the  place  of  our  sensation.  In 
other  words,  we  take  an  object  or  sensible  content  A,  and 
confounding  it  with  another  object  otherwise  known,  B,  or 
with  two  objects  otherwise  known,  B  and  C,  we  identify  iti) 
place  with  their  places.  But  in  all  this  there  is  wo  'projfct- 
ing '  (such  aa  the  extradition-philoaophers  talk  of)  of  A  oat 
of  an  original  place ;  no  primitive  location  which  it  first 
occupied,  away  from  these  other  sensations,  has  to  be  con- 
tradicted ;  no  natural  '  centre,'  from  which  it  ia  expelled, 
eziats.  That  would  imply  that  A  aboriginally  came  to  us 
in  de&nite  local  relations  with  other  sensations,  for  to  ba 
out  of  B  and  C  is  to  be  in  local  relation  with  them  as  much 
aa  to  be  in  them  is  so.  But  it  was  no  more  out  of  B  and  C 
than  it  was  in  them  when  it  first  came  to  us.  It  simply 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  To  saj  that  we  feel  a  sen- 
sation's seat  to  be  '  in  the  brain '  or  '  against  the  eye '  or 
'  under  the  skin  '  is  to  say  as  much  about,  it  and  to  deal 
with  it  in  as  non-primitive  a  way  as  to  aay  that  it  is  a  mile 
off.  These  are  all  secondary  perceptions,  ways  of  defining 
the  sensation's  seat  per  aliud.  They  involve  nnmberleaa 
associations,  identifications,  and  imaginations,  and  admit  a 
great  deal  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  in  the  result.* 

I  condvde,  then,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  '  eccentric  pro- 
jeclion '  theory.  It  is  due  to  the  confused  assumption  that 
the  bodily  processes  which  canse  a  sensation  must  also  be 
its  seat,  f     But  sensations  have  no  seat  in  this  sense.     Thej 


*  Tbe  iutermediaiy  and  shortened  locations  of  the  lost  hand  and  foot  in 
the  amputation  cases  also  show  tbii.  It  h  easy  to  see  fhy  the  phantom 
fnoi  might  CDDlinue  lo  follow  tbe  pogltloo  of  the  artificial  one.  But  I 
confess  that  I  cannol  explain  its  half  way-positiotie. 

t  It  is  from  this  confused  asEumptioti  that  the  time -honored  riddlo 
comes,  of  how,  wilb  an  upside-down  picture  on  the  retinn,  we  can  see 
things  right-side  up,     O'lr  L'onsciousDc!s<i  Is  nainely  suppoai^d  to  inhabit  tbe 
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become  seats  for  each  other,  as  fast  as  experience  associates 
them  together;  but  that  violates  no  primitiye  seat  possessed 
by  any  one  of  them.  And  though  our  sensations  cannot 
then  so  analyze  and  talk  of  themselves,  yet  at  their  very 
first  appearance  quite  as  much  as  at  any  later  date  are  they 
cognizant  of  all  those  qualities  which  we  end  by  extracting 
and  conceiving  under  the  names  of  objectivity,  exteriority, 
and  extent  It  is  surely  subjectivity  and  interiority  which 
are  the  notions  laiest  acquired  by  the  human  mind.  * 


picture  and  to  feel  the  picture's  position  as  related  to  other  objects  of  space. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  picture  is  non-exlBtent  either  as  a  habitat  or  as  any- 
thing else,  for  immediate  consciousness.  Our  notion  of  it  is  an  enormous- 
ly late  conception.  The  outer  object  is  given  immediately  with  all  those 
qualities  which  later  are  named  and  determined  in  relation  to  other  sensa- 
tions. The  '  bottom '  of  this  object  is  where  we  see  what  by  touch  we 
afterwards  know  as  our  feet,  the  '  top '  is  the  place  in  which  we  see  what 
we  know  as  other  people's  heads,  etc.,  etc.  Berkeley  long  ago  made  this 
matter  perfectly  clear  (see  his  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision, 

*  For  full  Justification  the  reader  must  see  the  next  chapter.  He  may 
object,  against  the  summary  account  given  now,  that  in  a  babe's  immediate 
field  of  vision  the  various  things  which  appear  are  located  reloHMl^  to  each 
^tker  from  the  outset.  I  admit  that  if  diioriminated,  they  would  appear  so 
located.  But  they  are  parts  of  the  content  of  one  sensation,  not  sensations 
separately  experienced,  such  as  the  text  is  concerned  with.  The  fully  de- 
veloped *  world,'  in  which  all  our  sensations  ultimately  find  location,  is 
nothing  but  an  imaginary  object  framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  field  of 
vision,  l^  the  addition  and  continuation  of  one  sensation  upon  another  in 
an  orderly  and  systematic  way.  In  corroboration  of  my  text  I  must  refer 
to  pp.  57-00  of  Riehl's  book  quoted  above  on  page  88,  and  to  Uphues: 
Wahraehmung  ond  Bmpflndung  (1888),  especially  the  MMiung  and 
pp.  (Sl-61. 
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Sen.mf.lons,  once  experienced,  modify  the  nervous  organism, 
so  that  o^iies  of  them  arise  again  in  the  mind  after  the  orig- 
inal outtoard  stimvlua  is  gone.  No  mental  copy,  however, 
can  arise  in  the  miad,  of  any  kind  of  sensation  which  haa 
never  been  directly  excited  from  without. 

The  blind  may  dream  of  sights,  the  deaf  of  sounds, 
for  years  after  they  have  lost  their  vision  or  hearing ;  *  bat 
the  man  bom  deaf  can  never  be  made  to  imagine  what  sound 
IB  iilce,  nor  can  the  man  bom-  blind  ever  have  a  mental 
vision.  In  Locke's  words,  already  quoted,  "  the  mind  can 
frame  unto  itself  no  one  new  simple  idea."  The  originals 
of  them  all  must  havfi  been  given  from  without.  Fantasy,  or 
Imaginatioa,  are  the  names  given  to  the  faculty  of  repro 
ilacing  copies  of  originals  once  felt.  The  imagination  is 
called  'reproductive'  when  the  copies  are  literal;  'pro- 
ductive '  when  elements  from  different  originals  are  recom- 
bined  so  as  to  make  new  wholes. 

Afterimages  belong  to  sensation  rather  than  to  ima^- 
nation  ;  so  that  the  most  immediate  phenomena  of  imagi- 
nation would  seem  to  be  those  tardier  images  (due  to  what 
the  Germans  call  Sinnesged^'ichtniss)  whitrh  were  spoken  of 
in  Vol,  I,  p.  fi47, — coercive  hauntings  of  the  mind  by  echoes 
of  unusual  experiences  for  hours  after  the  latter  have  taken 
place.  The  phenomena  ordinarily  ascribed  to  imagination, 
however,   are  those  mental  pictures   of   possible   sensible 

*  Prof.  J(L8[row  hu  asccrtslQed  by  Blatisticat  inquiry  HtnoDg  tlie  bliad 
that  ir  Ilidr  blindness  have  occurred  before  a  period  embraced  bctweeu  ihe 
llftli  and  seventh  yeara  the  vlaual  ceutrea  seem  to  decay,  and  visual  dre&ina 
ind  images  are  gradually  outgronn.  If  sight  is  lost  afler  the  seventh 
yo»r,  visual  imaginBtion  seems  to  survive  through  life.  See  Pmf,  J.'b  Id- 
IcrestlDg  article  on  the  Dreams  of  Ihe  Blind,  iu  the  New  Princeton  Review 
for  Jwuftry  1888. 
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experienceSy  to  which  the  ordinary  processes  of  associa- 
tive thought  give  rise. 

When  represented  with  surroundings  concrete  enough 
to  constitute  a  daJtCy  these  pictures,  when  they  revive,  form 
reocillectiona.  We  have  already  studied  the  machinery  of 
recollection  in  Chapter  XYL  When  the  mental  pictures 
are  of  data  freely  combined,  and  reproducing  no  past  com- 
bination exactly,  we  have  acts  of  imagination  property 
so  called. 

OXTB  IMAGaS  ABB  UBUAULiT  VAGUH. 

For  the  ordinary  *  analytic '  psychology,  each  sensibly 
discernible  element  of  the  object  imagined  is  repre- 
sented by  its  own  separate  idea,  and  the  total  object 
is  imagined  by  a  'cluster'  or  'gang'  of  ideas.  We  have 
seen  abundant  reason  to  reject  this  view  (see  p.  276  ff.).  An 
imagined  object,  however  complex,  is  at  any  one  moment 
thought  in  one  idea,  which  is  aware  of  all  its  qualities  to- 
gether. If  I  slip  into  the  ordinary  way  of  talkihg,  and 
speak  of  various  ideas  '  combining,'  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  only  for  popularity  and  convenience,  and 
he  will  not  construe  it  into  a  concession  to  the  atomistic 
theory  in  psychology. 

Hume  was  the  hero  of  the  atomistic  theory.  Not  only 
were  ideas  copies  of  original  impressions  made  on  the  sense- 
organs,  but  they  were,  according  to  him,  completely  ade- 
quate copies,  and  were  all  so  separate  from  each  other  as 
to  possess  no  manner  of  connection.  Hume  proves  ideas 
in  the  imagination  to  be  completely  adequate  copies,  not 
by  appeal  to  observation,  but  by  a  priori  reasoning,  as  fol- 
lows: 

*^The  mind  cannot  form  any  notion  of  quantity  or  quality,  without 
formlDg  a  precise  notion  of  the  degrees  of  each/'  for  ** 'tis  confessed 
that  no  object  can  appear  to  the  senses :  or  in  other  words,  that  no  im- 
preflmoD*  can  become  present  to  the  mind,  without  being  determined  in 
its  degrees  both  of  quantity  and  quality.  The  confusion  in  which  im- 
pressions are  sometimes  involved  proceeds  only  from  their  faintnoss 
and  unsteadiness,  not  from  any  capacity  in  the  mind  to  receive  any  im- 
pression, which  in  its  real  existence  has  no  particular  degree  nor  pro- 
portion.   Tliat  is  a  contradiction  in  terms:  and  even  implies  the  flattest 

*  Impression  means  itensatiou  for  Hume. 


of  ftll  ooctndictioiu,  vu. ,  that  'tU  possible  for  ihe  same  ihiog  both  to 
b«  Mid  not  tc  be.  Now  since  &11  ideas  are  derived  from  impressions. 
And  are  notbing  but  copies  and  representAtions  of  them,  whatever  is 
true  of  the  oae  must  be  acknowledged  concerniog  the  other.  Impres- 
sions and  ideas  differ  oalj'  in  their  strength  and  vivacity.  The  forego- 
ing conclusion  U  noi  founded  on  any  particular  degree  of  vivacity.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  affected  by  any  variation  in  that  particular.  An 
idea  is  a  weaker  impression  ;  and  as  a  strong  impression  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  determinate  quantity  and  quality,  the  case  must  be  tho 
same  with  its  copy  or  representative,"  * 

The  slightest  introspective  glance  will  show  to  aajona 
the  talsitj  of  this  opinion.  Hume  surely  had  images  of 
Ilia  own  works  without  seeing  distinctly  every  word  and 
letter  npon  the  pages  which  floated  before  his  mind's  eye. 
His  dictum  is  therefore  an  exquisite  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  man  will  be  blinded  by  a  priori  theories  to  the 
moat  flagrant  facts.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  thing,  too, 
that  the  psychologists  of  Hume's  own  empiricist  school 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  more  guilty  of  this  blindness  than 
their  opponents.  The  fundamental  /acts  of  consciousness 
have  beoD,  on  the  whole,  more  accurately  reported  by  the 
spiritualistic  writers,  None  of  Hume's  pupils,  so  far  as  I 
know,  until  Taine  and  Huxley,  ever  took  the  pains  to  con- 
tradict the  opinion  of  their  master.  Prof.  Huxley  in  Ma 
brilliant  little  work  on  Hume  set  the  matter  straight  in  the 
following  words : 

"  When  complex  impressions  or  complex  ideas  are  reproduced  m 
inomories,  it  is  probable  that  the  copies  never  give  all  the  details  of  tha 
ori^nals  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  rarely  do  so. 
Ka  one  poaaoases  a  memory  so  good,  that  if  he  lias  only  once  obaerred 
a  natural  object,  a  second  inspection  does  not  show  him  something  that 
he  has  forgotten.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  our  mtimories  are  therefore 
sketches,  rather  than  portraits,  of  the  originals — the  salient  features 
are  obvious,  while  the  subordinate  characters  are  obscure  or  unrepre- 
sented. 

"  Kow.  when  several  complex  impressions  which  are  more  or  lets 
ditlerent  from  one  another— lot  us  say  that  out  of  ten  impressions  in 
each,  six  are  the  same  in  all,  and  four  are  different  from  all  the  rest — 
am  sQOoessively  presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  bs 
the  uatore  of  the  resulL  The  re|>etition  of  the  six  similar  improssioDS 
will  strengthen  the  six  corresponding  elemeuts  of  the  complex  idea, 
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which  will  therefore  aoquire  jpreater  Tividnefls ;  while  the  four  differing 
impreesions  of  each  will  not  only  acquire  no  greater  strength  than  they 
had  at  first,  but,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  law  of  association,  they  will 
all  tend  to  appear  at  once,  and  will  thus  neutralise  one  another. 

'^This  mental  operation  may  be  rendered  comprehensible  by  consid- 
ering what  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  compound  photographs — 
when  the  images  of  the  faces  of  six  sitters,  for  example,  are  each  re- 
ceived on  the  same  photographic  plate,  for  a  sixtn  of  the  time  requisite 
to  take  one  portrait  The  final  result  is  that  all  those  points  in  which 
the  six  faces  agree  are  brought  out  strongly,  while  all  those  in  which 
they  differ  are  left  vague ;  and  thus  what  may  be  termed  a  gmerio  por> 
trait  of  the  six,  in  contradistinction  to  a  specific  portrait  of  any  one,  is 
produced. 

**Thus  our  ideas  of  single  complex  impressions  are  incomplete  in 
one  way,  and  those  of  numerous,  more  or  less  similar,  complex  im- 
pressions are  incomplete  in  another  way ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  ffen- 
#r<e,  not  specific  And  hence  it  follows  that  our  ideas  of  the  impres- 
sions in  question  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  copies  of  those 
impressions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  exist  in  the  mind  in- 
dependently of  language. 

''  The  generic  ideas  which  are  formed  from  several  similar,  but  not 
identical,  complex  experiences  are  what  are  called  abstrad  or  general 
ideas ;  and  Berkeley  endeavored  to  prove  that  all  general  ideas  are 
nothing  but  particular  ideas  annexed  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives 
them  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  makes  them  recall,  upon  oc- 
casion, other  individuals  which  are  similar  to  them.  Hume  says  that 
he  regards  this  as  '  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  valuable  discover- 
ies that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,*  and  en- 
deavors to  confirm  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  *  put  beyond 
all  doubt  and  controversy.  * 

**  I  may  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
object ;  but  the  subject  is  an  abstruse  one  ;  and  I  must  content  my- 
self with  the  remark,  that  though  Berkeley's  view  appears  to  be  largely 
iq>plicable  to  such  general  ideas  as  are  formed  after  language  has  been 
acquired,  and  to  all  the  more  abstract  sort  of  conceptions,  yet  that  gen- 
eral ideas  of  sensible  objects  may  nevertheless  be  produced  in  the  way 
indicated,  and  may  exist  independently  of  language.  In  dreams,  one 
sees  houses,  trees,  and  other  objects,  which  are  perfectly  recognizable  as 
such,  but  which  remind  one  of  the  actual  objects  as  seen  *  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  eye,*  or  of  the  pictures  thrown  by  a  badly-focussed  magic 
lantern.  A  man  addresses  us  who  is  like  a  figure  seen  in  twilight ;  or 
we  travel  through  countries  where  every  feature  of  the  scenery  is  vague  ; 
the  outlines  of  the  hills  are  ill-marked,  and  the  rivers  have  no  defined 
banks.  They  are,  in  short,  generic  ideas  of  many  past  impressions  of 
men,  hills,  and  rivers.  An  anatomist  who  occupies  himself  intently 
with  the  examination  of  several  specimens  of  some  new  kind  of  animal, 
in  course  of  time  acquires  so  vivid  a  conception  of  its  form  and  struc- 
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tare  that  the  idea  may  take  visible  shape  and  beoome  a  sort  of  waking 
di'uam.  But  the  figure  which  ihus  pre^nls  itself  i£  generic,  not  spe- 
cific. It  \s  no  cupy  of  any  one  specimen,  but,  mare  or  less,  a  mean  of 
the  series ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  lo  doubt  that  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren before  they  learn  to  speak,  and  of  deHf-mules,  are  peopled  wi-h 
sioiilarly  generated  generic  ideas  of  sensible  objectH.''  * 

Are  Vague  Images  '  Abstract  Ideas  '  ? 

The  only  poiut  which  I  am  tempted  to  criticise  in  this 
aaoouDt  is  Prof.  Huxley's  idejitificaiion  of  these  generic  images 
tpith  '  abstract  or  gejieral  ideas '  in  the-  sense  of  universal  concep- 
tions.    Taine  gives  the  truer  view.     He  writes : 

■■  Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  England,  in  Kew  Gardens,  for  the  Brrt 
time,  araucarias.  and  I  walked  along  the  beds  looking  at  these  strange 
plants,  with  their  rigid  bark  and  compact,  short,  scaly  leaves,  of  a 
sombre  green,  whose  abrupt,  rough,  bristling  form  cut  in  upon  the  fine 
eoftly- lighted  turf  of  ihe  fresh  grass-plat.  If  I  now  inquire  what  this 
experience  has  left  in  me,  I  find,  first,  the  sensible  representation  of  an 
araucaria  ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  able  to  describe  almost  enactly  the  form 
and  colorof  the  plant.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  this  represen- 
tation and  the  former  sensations,  of  which  it  is  the  present  echo.  The 
Internal  semblance,  from  which  1  have  just  made  my  description,  ia 
vague,  and  my  past  sensations  were  precise.  For,  assuredly,  each  of 
the  araucarias  I  saw  then  excit^'d  in  me  a  distinct  visual  sensation; 
there  are  no  two  absolntely  similar  plants  in  nature  ;  I  observed  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  araucarias  :  without  a  doubt  each  one  of  them  differed 
from  the  others  in  size,  in  girth,  by  the  more  or  less  obtuse  angles  of  its 
branches,  by  the  more  or  less  abrupt  jutting  out  of  its  scales,  by  the  style 
of  its  texture  ;  consequently,  my  twenty  or  thirty  visual  sensations  were 
different.  But  no  one  of  these  sensations  has  completely  survived  in  its 
echo ;  the  twenty  or  thirty  revivals  have  blunled  one  another ;  thus 
upaet  and  agglutinated  by  their  resemblance  they  are  confounded 
together,  and  my  present  representation  ia  their  residue  only.  This  is 
the  product,  or  rather  the  fragment,  which  is  deposited  in  us,  when  we 
have  gone  through  a  series  of  similar  facts  or  individuals.  Of  our 
numerous  experiences  there  remain  on  the  following  day  four  or  five 
more  or  less  distinct  recollections,  which,  obliterated  themselves,  leafv 
behind  in  us  a  simple  colorless,  vt^o  representation,  into  which  enter 
as  components  various  reviving  sensations,  in  an  utterly  feeble,  iucotn- 
plet«,  and  abortive  stale. — Bat  this  represenialion  is  notthe  generai  and 
aMract  idea.  It  is  b»t  its  itKompaviment.  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  tbft' 
ore  from  which  it  ia  extracted.  For  the  representation,  though  badlf 
sketched,  is  a  sketch,  the  sensible  sketch  of  u  distinct  individual.  .  .  . 
Bat  my  abstract  idea  corresponds  to  the  whole  class  ;  il  differs,  then, 
from  the  representation  of  an  individuaL— Moreover,  my  abstract  idea 
*  Huxley's  Hume,  pp,  92-04. 
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Jb  perfeoUy  dear  and  determinate  ;  now  that  I  poBsess  it,  I  nerer  fail 
to  reoognize  an  aranoaria  among  the  yarious  plants  whiohmay  he  shown 
me  ;  it  differs  then  from  the  confused  and  floating  representation  I  have 
of  some  particular  araucaria.**  *" 

In  other  words,  a  blurred  picture  is  just  as  much  a  single 
mental  fact  as  a  sharp  picture  is  ;  and  the  use  (^either  picture 
by  the  mind  to  symboluse  a  whcle  doss  of  individuals  is  a  new 
mental  function^  requiring  some  other  modification  of  con- 
sciousness than  the  mere  perception  that  the  picture  is 
distinct  or  not  I  may  bewail  the  indistinctness  of  my 
mental  image  of  my  absent  friend.  That  does  not  prerent 
my  thought  from  meaning  him  alone,  however.  And  I  may 
mean  all  mankind,  with  perhaps  a  very  sharp  image  of  one 
man  in  my  mind's  eye.  The  meaning  is  a  function  of  the 
more  'transitive'  parts  of  consciousness,  the  'fringe'  of 
relations  which  we  feel  surrounding  the  image,  be  the  latter 
sharp  or  dim.  This  was  explained  in  a  previous  place  (see 
p.  473  ff.,  especially  the  note  to  page  477),  and  I  would  not 
touch  upon  the  matter  at  all  here  but  for  its  historical 
interest 

Our  ideas  or  images  of  past  sensible  experiences  may 

then  be  either  distinct  and  adequate  or  dim,  blurred,  and 

incomplete.     It  is  likely  that  the  different  degrees  in  which 

different  men  are  able  to  make  them  sharp  and  complete 

has  had  something  to  do  with  keeping  up  such  philosophic 

disputes  as  that  of  Berkeley  with  Locke  over  abstract  ideas. 

Locke  had  spoken  of  our  possessing  '  the  general  idea  of  a 

triangle'  which  "must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle, 

neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and 

none  of  these  at  once."    Berkeley  says : 

**  If  any  man  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind  such  an  idea  of 
a  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  dispute  him 
out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go  about  it.  All  I  desire  is  that  the  reader  would 
fully  and  certainly  inform  himself  whether  he  has  such  an  idea  or  no/'  f 

Until  Tery  recent  years  it  was  supposed  by  aU  pluloso- 
phers  that  there  was  a  typical  human  mind  which  all  indi- 
vidual minds  were  like,  and  that  propositions  of  universal 
validity  could  be  laid  down  about  such  faculties  as  '  the 

*  On  Intelligence  (N.  T.)>  vol.  u.  p.  180. 

t  Principles,  Introd.  {( 18.    Ck>mpare  alio  the  passage  quoted  above, 

p.  4eo 
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Imagination.'  Lately,  however,  a  mass  of  reveUtionB  liaTV 
poared  in,  wiiich  make  us  see  Low  false  a  rieir  this  i& 
Tbere  are  imaginationa,  not  'the  ImaginatioQ,'  and  thej 
must  be  stndied  in  detalL 

isDiTiiiDJjJB  DrrrsB  IH  lUAanfATioir. 
The  first  breaker  of  ground  in  thia  direction  wasFechner, 
in  1860.  Fechner  was  gifted  with  unusual  talent  for  snb- 
jective  observation,  and  in  chapter  xliv  of  his  '  Psychophy- 
sik'  he  gave  the  results  of  a  most  careful  comparison  of  bis 
own  optical  after-images,  with  his  optical  memory-pictnpea» 
together  with  accounts  by  several  other  individuals  of  their 
optical  memory-pictorea*    The  result  was  to  show  a  greal 


*  The  diSerenceB  Dol«d  by  Fechner  between  afler-ii 
at  inuglFiatioii  proper  are  u  follows  : 


AfUr-imagm. 
Feel  coercive  ; 

Beem  uneubeUntUl.  Tapotooi ; 
Are  sharp  Id  outline  ; 
Are  bright ; 

Are  almost  colorless ; 

Arc  coDilnuottalf  enduring ; 


Camiot  be  voluntuilf  changed. 
An  esact  Gcq>icB  of  origioala 


Axe  mora  eadty  got  with  tbut  than 

wltJi  open  eyes : 
Beem  to  move  when  liiehtadorejes 

The  fleid  wllhlti  which  the;  appear 
(wilb  closed  eyes)  U  dark,  con- 
tracltsd,  flat,  close  to  the  eyeii,  in 
frnnc.  and  the  Images  have  no 
pempecliTc  ; 

The  attenlioD  seems  directed  for- 
wards lowarda  the  sense-organ.  Id 
ohecrrlDg  afler-images. 


Imagina  Hon  'imaga. 

Feel  subject  to  our  spontanedtj  ; 

Have,  as  It  were,  more  body  ; 

Are  blurred  ; 

Are  darker  than  even  the  dariteit 
black  of  the  after-images ; 

Have  lively  coloration ; 

Incesaanlly  disappear,  and  have  lo 
be  renewed  by  an  eSort  of  wDL 
At  last  even  this  fails  lo  rerlva 

Can  be  exchanged  at  will  for  othen. 

Cannot  violate  the  necesKuj  lawa  of 
appeanuiceof  thelroriginala — e.g., 
a  ntan  cannot  be  imagined  front 
in  froDt  and  behind  ai  once.  The 
imagiaatioii  muatwalkround  bim, 
ao  to  speak ; 

Are  more  easily  bad  with  opeii  thaa 
with  shut  eyes ; 

Need  not  follow  movements  of  bead 

TheSeld  is  extensive  in  three  dimen- 
sions, and  objects  can  be  imagined 
in  it  above  or  behind  almoat  m 
easily  as  in  front. 

Id  imagining,  the  attentloti  feeli  n 
if  drawn  baclcwards  towarda  iba 
brain. 


Finally,  Fechner  speaks  ol  the  impoMlbiliiy  of  attending  to  both  afteA 
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personal  diversity.  ''It  would  be  interestiiig/'  he  writes, 
"to  work  up  the  subject  statistically;  and  I  regret  that 
other  occupations  have  kept  me  from  fulfilling  my  earlier 
intention  to  proceed  in  this  way." 

Flechner's  intention  was  independently  executed  by  Mr. 
Galton,  the  publication  of  whose  results  in  1880  may  be 
said  to  have  made  an  era  in  descriptive  Psychology. 

**  It  is  not  necessary/*  says  Oalton,  '*  to  trouble  the  reader  with  my 
early  tentatiye  steps.  After  the  inquiry  had  been  fairly  started  it  took 
the  form  of  submitting  a  certain  number  of  printed  questions  to  a  large 
Dumber  of  persons.  There  is  hardly  any  more  difficult  task  than  that 
of  framing  questions  which  are  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  which 
admit  of  easy  reply,  and  which  coyer  the  ground  of  inquiry.  I  did  my 
best  in  these  respects,  without  forgetting  the  most  important  part  of 
all — namely,  to  tempt  my  correspondents  to  write  freely  in  fuller  ex- 
planation of  their  replies,  and  on  cognate  topics  as  well  These  sepa- 
rate letters  hare  proved  more  instmotlTe  and  interesting  by  far  than  the 
replies  to  the  set  questions. 

'*  The  first  group  of  the  rather  long  series  of  queries  related  to  the 
illumination,  definition,  and  ooloring  of  the  mental  image,  and  were 
framed  thus: 

*'  *  Before  addressing  yourself  to  any  of  the  Questions  on  the  opposite 
page,  think  of  some  definite  object— suppose  it  is  your  breakfast-table 
as  you  sat  down  to  it  this  morning— and  consider  carefully  the  picture 
that  rises  before  your  mind's  eye. 

**  M.  itttimifio^ion.— Is  the  image  dim  or  fairly  dear  f  Is  its  bright- 
ness comparable  to  that  of  the  actual  scene  f 

**  *  2.  D^nifion.— Are  all  the  objects  pretty  well  defined  at  the  same 
time,  or  is  tlie  place  of  sharpest  definition  at  any  one  moment  more  con- 
tracted than  it  is  in  a  real  scene  f 

**  *  8.  Coloring, — Are  the  colors  of  the  china,  of  the  toast,  bread-crust, 
mustard,  meat,  parsley,  or  whatever  may  have  been  on  the  table,  quite 
distinct  and  natural  f ' 

*'  The  earliest  results  of  my  inquiry  amazed  me.  I  had  b^gnn  by 
questioning  friends  in  the  scientiflo  world,  as  they  were  the  most  likely 
class  of  men  to  givo  accurate  answers  concerning  this  faculty  of  visual- 


Images  and  imagination-images  at  once,  even  when  they  are  of  the  same 
object  and  might  be  expected  to  combine.  All  those  difTercnccs  are  true 
of  Fechner;  but  many  of  them  would  be  untrue  of  other  persons.  I  quote 
them  as  a  type  of  observation  which  any  reader  with  sufficient  patience 
may  repeat  To  them  may  be  added,  as  a  universal  proposition,  that  after- 
images seem  larger  if  we  project  them  on  a  distant  screen,  and  smaller  if 
we  project  them  on  a  near  one,  whilst  no  such  change  takes  place  in  men- 
tal pfctui 
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iiiDg,  to  which  novelists  and  poets  cootinually  allude,  Thtch  has  left 
an  abiding  mark  on  the  vocabularies  of  ever;  language,  and  which 
mpplies  the  materia]  out  of  which  dreams  and  the  well-known  holloci- 
nations  of  sick  people  are  built. 

•'  To  my  aalonisbmeot,  !  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
o/seietice  to  whom  I  first  ajtplfed  protentedthat  mental  imagery  uiat 
unknaum  to  them,  aud  ihEiy  looked  on  me  as  fanciful  and  fantastic  in 
supposing  that  the  words  '  mental  imagery'  really  expressod  what  I 
believed  everybody  supposed  them  to  mean.  They  hnd  no  more  notion 
of  its  true  nature  than  a  color-blind  man,  who  has  not  discerned  his 
defect,  has  of  the  nature  of  color.  They  had  a  mental  deflciency  rf 
which  they  were  unaware,  and  naturally  enough  supposed  that  thooa 
who  affirmed  lliey  possessed  it  were  romaucing.  To  illoBtrate  their 
mental  attitude  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  letter 
of  one  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  : 

"  'These  questions  presuppose  assent  to  some  sort  of  a  proposition  r^ 
^rding  the  "mind's  eye,"  and  the  "images"  which  it  sees.  .  .  .  This 
points  to  some  initial  fallacy.  ...  It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that 
1  can  describe  my  recollection  of  a  aceueas  a  "mental  image"  which 
lean  "see"  with  my  "mind's  eye."  .  .  .  I  do  not  see  it  .  ..anymore 
than  a  man  sees  the  thousand  lines  of  Rophocles  which  under  doe 
pressure  he  is  ready  to  repeat.    The  memory  possesses  it,'  etc. 

"  Much  Ilie  same  result  followed  inquiries  made  for  me  by  a  friend 
among  members  of  the  French  Institute. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  wbou  1  spoke  to  persons  whom  I  met  in  gen' 
eral  society,  I  found  an  entirely  different  disposition  to  prevail.  Manjf 
men  and  a  yet  larger  number  of  women,  and  many  boys  and  girlt, 
declared  that  they  habitually  eaw  mental  imagery,  and  thai  it  wa» 
perfectly  distinct  to  tliem  and  full  (ff  color.  The  more  I  pressed  and 
crossed-queslioned  ihem,  professing  myself  to  be  incredulous,  tbamors 
obvious  was  the  truth  of  their  first  assertions.  They  deseribed 
their  imagery  in  minute  detail,  and  they  spoke  in  a  tone  of  surprise  at 
mjr  apparent  hesitation  in  accepting  what  tboy  said.  1  felt  that  I  my- 
self should  have  spoken  eiactly  as  they  did  if  I  had  been  describing  a 
scene  that  lay  before  my  eyes,  ia  broad  daylight,  to  a  blino  man  who 
persisted  in  doubling  the  reality  of  vision.  Beassured  by  this  happier 
eipenence.  I  recommenced  to  Inquire  among  scientific  men,  and  sooa' 
found  scattered  instances  of  what  I  sought,  though  in  by  no  means  tbs 
same  abundance  as  elsewhere.  I  then  circulated  my  questions  more 
generally  among  my  friends  and  through  their  bands,  and  obtained  re- 
plies .  .  .  from  persons  of  both  seies,  and  of  various  ages,  and  in  the 
cud  from  occasional  correspondents  in  nearly  every  civilized  oountry. 

"  I  have  also  received  bnlclies  of  answers  from  various  educational 
eBtablifihmeufa  both  tn  England  and  America,  which  were  made  after 
the  masters  had  fnlly  explained  the  meaning  of  the  questions,  and  in- 
tereeted  the  boys  in  them.  ThesP  have  the  merit  of  returns  derived 
from  a  eeneral census,  which  my  -Ahrr  data  lack,  because  I  cannot  for 
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a  moment  suppose  that  the  writers  of  the  latter  are  a  haphazard  pro- 
portion of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent.  Indeed  I  know  of  some  who, 
disavowing  all  possi^on  of  the  power,  and  of  many  others  who,  pos* 
aeesing  it  in  too  faint  a  degree  to  enable  them  to  express  what  their 
experiences  really  were,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  sent  no 
returns  at  all.  Considerable  statistical  similarity  was,  however,  ob- 
served between  the  sets  of  returns  furnished  by  the  schoolboys  and 
those  sent  by  my  separate  correspondents,  and  I  may  add  that  they  ae- 
cortl  in  this  respect  with  the  oral  information  I  have  elsewhere  obtained. 
The  conformity  of  replies  from  so  many  different  sources  which  was 
cloar  from  the  first,  the  fact  of  their  apparent  trustworthiness  being  on 
the  whole  much  increased  by  cross-examination  (though  I  oould  give 
one  or  two  amusing  instances  of  break-down),  and  the  evident  effort 
made  to  give  accurate  answers,  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  much 
easier  matter  than  I  had  anticipated  to  obtain  trustworthy  i-oplies  to 
psychological  questions.  Many  persons,  especially  women  and  intelli- 
gent children,  take  pleasure  in  intraspection,  and  strive  their  very  best 
to  explain  their  mental  processes.  I  think  that  a  delight  in  self-disseo* 
tion  must  be  a  strong  ingredient  in  the  pleasure  that  many  are  said  to 
take  in  confessing  themselves  to  priests. 

'*  Here,  then,  are  two  rather  notable  results :  the  one  is  the  proved 
facility  of  obtaining  statistical  insight  into  the  processes  of  other  per- 
sons^  minds,  whatever  a  priori  objection  may  have  been  made  as  to  its 
possibility  ;  and  the  other  is  that  scientific  men,  as  a  class,  have  feeble 
powers  of  visual  representation.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
latter  point,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for.  My  own  conclusion  is 
that  an  over-ready  perception  of  sharp  mental  pictures  is  antagonistio 
to  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  highly-generalized  and  abstract  thought, 
especially  when  the  steps  of  reasoning  are  carried  on  by  words  as 
symbols,  Mid  that  if  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  pictures  was  ever  possessed 
by  men  who  think  hard,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  by  disuse.  The  highest 
minds  are  probably  those  in  which  it  is  not  lost,  but  subordinated,  and 
is  ready  for  use  on  suitable  occasions.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  say 
that  the  missing  faculty  seems  to  be  replaced  so  serviceably  by  other 
modes  of  conception,  chiefly,  I  believe,  connected  with  the  incipient 
motor  sense,  not  of  the  eyeballs  only  but  of  the  muscles  generally,  that 
men  toho  declare  themselves  entirely  deficient  in  the  potver  cf  seeing 
menkU  pictures  can  nevertheless  give  lifelike  descriptions  of  what  they 
have  seen,  and  can  otherwise  express  themselves  as  if  they  were  gifted 
with  a  vivid  visual  imagination.  They  can  also  become  painters  qf  the 
rank  qf  Boyal  Academicians  *  .  .  . 

•  fl  am  myself  a  good  draughtsman,  and  have  a  very  lively  interest  in 
picture!^,  statues,  architecture  and  decoration,  and  a  keen  sensibility  to 
artistic  effects.  But  I  am  an  extremely  poor  viaualizer,  and  find  myself 
often  unable  to  reproduce  in  my  mind's  eye  pictures  which  I  have  moat 
oarefully  examined.  —  W .  J.  ] 
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"It.  JB  a  mistake  to  soppoee  tbatuharp  Eight  is  accompanied  by  clear 
visual  memory.  I  have  not  a  few  mstances  in  which  the  independeoce 
of  the  two  faculties  is  empbaticsll;  commecied  on  ;  and  I  have  at  least 
one  clear  case  where  great  interest  in  outlines  and  accurate  appreciation 
of  Btraightness,  squareness,  and  the  like,  is  unaccompanied  bj  the 
power  of  viaualiziug.  Neither  does  the  faculty  go  with  dreaming.  I 
have  cases  where  it  is  powerful,  and  at  thn  siimc  time  where  dreams 
are  rare  and  faint  or  altogether  absent.  One  friend  tells  me  thut  his 
dreams  have  uot  the  hundredth  part  of  the  vigor  of  bis  waking  fancies. 

"  The  visualizing  and  the  identifying  powers  are  by  no  mpjins  nec- 
essarily combined.  A  distinguished  writer  on  metaphysical  topics  as- 
sures me  that  be  is  exceptionally  quick  at  recognizing  a  face  that  he 
has  seen  before,  but  thut  be  cannot  call  up  a  mental  image  of  any  face 
with  clearness. 

"  Some  persons  have  the  power  of  combining  in  a  single  perception 
more  than  can  iHiseen  at  any  one  moment  by  the  two  eyes.  ,  .  . 

■■  I  find  that  a  few  persona  ean,  by  what  they  often  describe  as  a 
kind  of  toucb-sigbt,  visualize  at  the  same  moment  all  round  the  image 
(if  a  solid  tKHly,  Many  can  do  so  nearly,  but  not  altogether  round  that 
of  a  t«rrestrjal  globe.  An  umment  mineralogist  assures  me  that  he  is 
able  to  imagine  umnltaneouslj  all  the  sides  of  a  crystal  with  which  be 
is  familiar.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quot«  a  curious  facnlty  of  my  own  in 
respect  to  this.  It  ia  exercised  only  occasionally  and  in  dreams,  or 
rather  in  nightmares,  but  under  those  circumstances  I  am  perfectly 
conscious  of  embracing  an  entire  sphere  in  a  single  perception.  It  «p- 
pears  to  lie  within  my  mental  eyeball,  and  to  be  viewed  centripetally. 

"This  power  of  comprehension  is  practically  nltained  in  many  cases 
by  indirect  methods.  It  is  a  common  feat  to  take  in  the  whole  sur- 
roundingB  of  an  imagined  room  with  such  a  rapid  mental  sweep  as  to 
leave  some  doubt  whether  it  has  not  been  viewed  simultaneously.  Some 
persona  have  the  habit  of  viewing  objects  as  though  they  were  partly 
transparent  ;  thus,  it  they  so  dispose  a  globe  in  their  imagination  as  to 
see  both  ita  north  and  south  poles  at  the  same  time,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  see  its  equatorial  parts.  They  can  also  perceive  nil  the  rooms  of 
an  imaginary  house  by  a  single  mental  glance,  the  walls  and  floors  being 
as  if  made  of  glass.  A  fourth  class  of  persons  have  the  habit  of  recall- 
ing scenes,  not  from  the  point  of  view  whence  they  were  observed,  but 
from  a  distance,  and  they  visualize  their  own  selves  as  actors  on 
mental  stage.  By  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  power  of  seeing  (he 
whole  of  an  object,  and  not  merely  nue  aspect  of  it,  is  possessed  by 
many  persons. 

"The  place  where  the  image  a|^>eaiH  to  lie  differs  much.  Host  per- 
■ons  see  it  in  an  indefinable  sort  of  way,  others  see  it  in  front  of  the  eye, 
others  at  a  distance  corresponding  to  reality.  There  exists  a  power 
which  is  rare  naturally,  but  can.  I  believe,  be  acquired  without  much 
difficulty,  of  projecting  a  mental  picture  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  of 
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holding  it  fast  there,  to  that  it  oan  he  outlined  with  a  pencil  To  this 
I  shall  recar. 

*'  Images  usually  do  not  become  stronger  by  dwelling  on  them;  the 
first  idea  is  commonly  the  most  vigorous,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  mental  view  of  a  locality  is  inseparably  connected  with 
ttie  sense  of  its  position  as  regards  the  points  of  the  compass,  real  or 
imaginary.  I  have  received  full  and  curious  descriptions  from  very 
different  sources  of  this  strong  geographical  tendency,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  I  have  reason  to  think  it  allied  to  a  considerable  faculty  of 
geographical  comprehension. 

* '  The  power  of  visualizing  is  higher  in  the  female  sex  than  in  the  male, 
and  is  somewhat,  but  not  much,  higher  in  public-school  boys  than  in 
men.  After  maturity  is  reached,  the  further  advance  of  age  does  not 
seem  to  dim  the  faculty,  but  rather  the  reverse,  judging  from  numerous 
statements  to  that  effect;  but  advancing  years  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  growing  habit  of  hard  abstract  thinking,  and  in  these  cases 
— not  uncommon  among  those  whom  I  have  questioned — ^the  faculty 
undoubtedly  becomes  impaired.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very 
high  in  some  young  children,  who  seem  to  spend  years  of  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  subjective  and  objective  world.  Language 
and  book-learning  certainly  tend  to  dull  it. 

'*  The  visualizing  faculty  is  a  natural  gift,  and,  like  all  natural  gifts, 
has  a  tendency  to  be  inherited.  In  this  faculty  the  tendency  to  inheri- 
tance is  ezc^tionally  strong,  as  I  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove, 
especially  in  respect  to  certain  rather  rare  peculiarities,  .  .  .  which, 
when  they  exist  at  all,  are  usually  found  among  two,  three,  or  more 
brothers  and  sisters,  parents,  children,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  cousins. 

*'  Since  families  differ  so  much  in  respect  to  this  gift,  we  may  suppose 
thai  races  would  also  differ,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 
case.  I  hardly  like  to  refer  to  civilized  nations,  because  their  natural 
faculties  are  too  much  modified  by  education  to  allow  of  their  being 
iq>praised  in  an  off-hand  fashion.  I  may,  however,  speak  of  the  French, 
who  appear  to  possess  the  visualizing  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  The 
peculiar  ability  they  show  in  prearranging  ceremonials  and  fUes  of  all 
kinds,  and  their  undoubted  genius  for  tactics  and  strategy,  show  that 
they  are  able  to  foresee  effects  with  unusual  clearness.  Their  ingenuity 
in  all  technical  contrivances  is  an  additional  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  so  is  their  singular  clearness  of  expression.  Their  phrase 
*  figurei-vous,*  or '  picture  to  yourself,*  seems  to  express  their  dominant 
mode  of  perception.    Our  equivalent  of  '  imagine  *  is  ambiguous. 


*'  I  have  many  oases  of  persons  mentally  reading  off  scores  when 
playing  the  pianoforte,  or  manuscript  when  they  are  making  speeches. 
One  statesman  has  assured  me  that  a  certaiu  hesitation  in  utterance 
whieb  he  has  at  times  is  due  to  his  being  plagued  by  the  image  of  his 


munuscript  speech  with  its  original  erasures  and  coirectiona.     He  can' 
uot  lay  tbe  ghost,  and  he  puzzles  in  trying  lo  decipher  it. 

"  Some  tew  persona  see  mentally  in  print  every  word  that  is  uttered; 
the;  attend  to  tbe  visual  equivalent  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  words, 
and  they  read  them  oS  usually  as  from  a  long  imaginary  strip  of  paper, 
such  as  is  unwound  from  telegraphic  instruments." 

The  reader  will  find  further  details  in  Sir.  Cralton's 
'Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,'  pp.  83-114.*  I  have 
myself  for  many  years  collected  from  each  and  all  of  my 
psychology-students  descriptions  of  their  own  visoal 
imagination  ;  and  found  (together  with  some  curious  idio- 
syncrasies) corroboration  of  all  the  variations  which  Mr. 
Galton  reports.  As  examples,  I  subjoin  extracts  from  two 
oases  near  the  ends  of  the  scale.  The  writers  are  first  cous- 
ins, grandsons  of  a  distinguished  man  of  science.  The  one 
who  is  a  good  visualizer  says : 

"  This  morning's  breakfast-table  is  both  dim  and  bright;  it  is  dim  if 
I  try  to  think  of  it  when  my  eyes  are  open  upon  any  object;  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  bright  if  1  think  of  it  with  my  eyes  closed. — All  tbe 
objects  are  clear  at  once,  yet  when  I  conRne  my  attention  to  any  one 
object  it  becomes  far  more  distinct. — I  have  more  power  to  recall  color 
than  any  other  one  thing;  if,  fur  example,  I  were  to  recall  a  plate  deco- 
rated with  Bowers  I  could  reproduce  in  a  drawing  the  exact  tone,  etc. 
The  color  of  anything  that  was  on  the  table  is  perfectly  vivid. — There 
is  very  little  limitation  to  the  extent  of  my  images:  I  can  see  all  four 
sides  of  a  room,  I  can  see  all  four  sides  of  two,  three,  four,  even  more 
rooms  with  such  distinctness  that  if  you  should  ask  me  what  was  in  any 
particular  place  in  any  one,  or  ask  me  to  count  the  chairs,  etn.,  I  conld 
do  it  without  the  least  hesitation. — The  more  I  learn  by  heart  the  more 
clearly  do  I  see  images  of  my  pages.  Even  liefore  I  can  recite  the  lines 
I  see  them  so  that  I  could  give  them  very  slowly  word  for  word,  but 
my  mind  is  so  occupied  in  looking  at  my  printed  image  that  I  have  no 
idea  of  what  I  am  saying,  of  the  sense  of  it,  etc.  When  I  first  found 
myself  doing  this  I  used  to  think  it  was  merely  because  I  knew  the  lines 
imperfectly;  but  I  have  quite  convinced  myself  that  I  really  do  see  an 
image.  The  strongest  proof  that  such  is  really  the  fact  is,  I  think,  the 
following: 

n  look  down  the  mentally  seen  page  and  see  the  words  that 
«  all  the  lines,  and  from  any  one  of  these  words  I  can  continue 


•  See  also  McCoah  and  Osborne.  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1884.  Then 
are  some  good  examples  of  high  development  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Londm 
Speclalor.  Dec.  38,  1878,  pp.  1031, 1634,  Jau.  4, 11,  3S,  and  March  18. 1879. 
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the  Une.    I  find  this  mnoh  easier  to  do  if  the  words  begin  in  a  straight 
line  ihan  if  there  are  breaks.    Example : 

litantfaU 

Tous 

AdM 

que  fit 

(Mre9 

Avec 

Unfleur 

Ckymme 

(La  Fontaine  8.  nr.)** 

Tlie  poor  yisnalizer  sajs  : 

**  My  ability  to  form  mental  images  seems,  from  what  I  hare  stndiea 
of  other  people^s  images,  to  be  defective,  and  somewhat  pecaliar.  The 
process  by  which  I  seem  to  remember  any  particular  event  is  not  by  a 
series  of  distinct  images,  but  a  sort  of  panorama,  the  faintest  impres- 
sions of  which  are  perceptible  through  a  thick  fog. — I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  and  get  a  distinct  image  of  anyone,  although  I  used  to  be  able  to  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  faculty  seems  to  have  gradually  slipped  away. 
— In  my  most  vivid  dreams,  where  the  events  appear  like  the  most  real 
facts,  I  am  often  troubled  with  a  dimness  of  sight  which  causes  the 
images  to  appear  indistinct — To  come  to  the  question  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  there  is  nothing  definite  about  it.  Everything  is  vague.  I  can- 
not say  what  I  see.  I  could  not  possibly  count  the  chairs,  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  there  are  ten.  I  see  nothing  in  detail. — The  chief  thing  is  a 
general  impression  that  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  I  do  see.  The  color- 
ing is  about  the  same,  as  far  as  I  can  recall  it,  only  very  much  washed 
out.  Perhaps  the  only  color  I  can  see  at  all  distinctly  is  that  of  the  table- 
cloth, and  I  could  probably  see  the  color  of  the  wall-paper  if  I  could 
remember  what  color  it  was.** 

A  person  whose  visual  imagination  is  strong  finds  it 
hard  to  understand  how  those  who  are  without  the  faculty 
can  think  at  alL  Some  people  wndovbtedly  have  no  visual 
imagee  at  aU  vx/rthy  of  the  namey*  and  instead  of  seeing  their 
breakfast-table,  they  tell  you  that  they  remember  it  or  know 
what  was  on  it.    This  knowing  and  remembering  takes 

*  Take  the  following  report  from  one  of  my  students :  "  I  am  unable 
to  form  in  my  mind's  eye  any  visual  likeness  of  the  table  whatever.  After 
many  trials,  I  can  only  get  u  hazy  surface,  with  nothing  on  it  or  about  it. 
I  can  see  no  variety  in  color,  and  no  positive  limitations  in  extent,  while  I 
cannot  see  what  I  see  well  enough  to  determine  its  position  in  respect  to 
my  eye,  or  to  endow  it  with  any  quality  of  size.  I  am  in  the  same  position 
as  to  the  word  dog,  I  cannot  see  it  in  my  mind's  eye  at  all  ;  and  so  cannot 
tell  whether  I  should  have  to  run  my  eye  along  it,  if  I  did  see  it." 


place  undoubtedlj  bj  means  of  verbal  images,  as  was  ex- 
plained already  in  Chapter  IX,  pp.  265-6. 

The  study  c/  Aphasia  (see  p.  54)  fuis  of  late  years  ahotim 
how  unexpectediy  great  are  the  differefuxs  between  individuals  in 
respect  of  imagination.  And  at  the  same  time  the  discrepan- 
cies between  lesion  and  symptom  in  different  cases  of 
the  disease  have  been  largely  cleared  up.  In  same  indi- 
vidnals  the  habitual  '  thougbt-Btnff,'  if  one  may  so  call  it, 
is  visual ;  in  others  it  is  auditory,  articulatory,  or  motor  j 
in  most,  perhaps,  it  ia  evenly  mixed.  The  same  local  cerebral 
injury  must  needs  work  different  practical  results  in  per- 
sons who  differ  in  this  way.  In  one  it  will  throw  a  much- 
nsed  brain-tract  out  of  gear ;  in  the  other  it  may  affect  an 
unimportant  region.  A  particularly  instructiva  case  was 
published  by  Charcot  in  1883.*     The  patient  was 

Mr.  X.,  e,  meroliant,  boru  in  Vienna,  highly  educated,  master  of 
tierman,  Spanish.  French,  Greek,  and  latin.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  malady  which  took  him  to  Professor  Charcot,  he  read  Homer  at 
sight.  He  could,  starting  from  any  verse  out  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  repeat  the  following  verses  without  hesitating,  by  heart.  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  familiar.  He  also  knew  enough  of  modem  Qreek  for 
business  purposes.  Up  to  within  a  year  (from  the  time  Charcot  saw 
him)  he  enjoyed  an  exceptional  BistuU  memory.  He  no  sooner  tbooght 
of  persons  or  things,  but  features.  tomiH.  and  colors  arose  with  tha 
same  clearness,  sharpness,  and  accuracy  as  if  the  objects  stood  before 
him.  When  be  tried  to  recall  a  fact  or  a  figure  in  his  voluminons 
polyglot  correspondence,  the  letters  themselves  appeared  before  him 
wiUi  their  entire  content,  irregularities,  erasures  and  all.  At  school  he 
recited  from  a  mentally  seen  page  which  he  read  off  line  by  line  and 
letter  by  letter.  In  making  computations,  he  ran  his  mental  eye  down 
imaginary  columns  of  figures,  and  performed  in  this  way  the  most 
varied  operations  of  arithmetic.  He  could  never  think  of  a  passage  in 
a  play  without  the  entire  scene,  stage,  actors,  and  audience  appearing 
to  him.  He  bad  been  a  great  traveller.  Being  a  good  drangbtsmao, 
be  used  to  sketch  views  which  pleased  him;  and  his  memory  always 
brought  back  the  entire  landscape  exactly.  If  he  thought  of  a  conver- 
sation, a  saying,  an  emgagemeut,  the  place,  the  people,  the  entire  scene 
rose  before  Us  mind. 

His  auditory  memory  was  always  deficient,  or  at  least  secoitdar} 
Ue  hod  no  taste  for  music. 

■  Propria  Mrclical,  31  juillet.  I  abridge  from  the  Oerman  report  of 
the  ctt-sv  iu  Wilbrand  ;  Die  ."^eelcnbliDdheit  (ISCIT;. 
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A  year  and  a  half  previous  to  examination,  after  bnainefls-anxieties, 
loss  of  sleep,  appetite,  etc.,  he  noticed  suddenly  one  day  an  extraordi- 
nary change  in  himself.  After  complete  confusion,  there  oame  a  violent 
contrast  between  his  old  and  his  new  state.  Everything  about  him 
seemed  so  new  and  foreign  that  at  first  he  thought  he  must  be  going 
mad.  He  was  nervous  and  irritable.  Although  he  saw  all  things  dis- 
tinct, he  had  entirely  lost  his  memory  for  forms  and  colors.  On  ascer- 
taining this,  he  became  reassured  as  to  his  sanity.  He  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  carry  on  his  a£Eairs  by  using  his  memory  in  an  altogether 
new  way.  He  can  now  describe  clearly  the  difference  between  his  two 
conditions. 

£very  time  he  returns  to  A.,  from  which  place  business  often  caDs 
him,  he  seems  to  himself  as  if  entering  a  strange  city.  He  views  the 
monuments,  houses,  and  streets  with  the  same  surprise  as  if  he  saw 
them  for  the  first  time.  Gradually,  however,  his  memory  returns,  and 
he  finds  himself  at  home  again.  When  asked  to  describe  the  principal 
public  place  of  the  town,  he  answered,  **  I  know  that  it  is  there,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  it,  and  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it.  **  He  has 
often  drawn  the  port  of  A.  To-day  he  vainly  tries  to  trace  its  principal 
outlines.  Asked  to  draw  a  minaret,  he  reflects,  says  it  is  a  square 
tower,  and  draws,  rudely,  four  lines,  one  for  ground,  one  for  top,  and 
two  for  sides.  Asked  to  draw  an  arcade,  he  says,  '*  I  remember  that  it 
contains  semi-circular  arch^,  and  that  two  of  them  meeting  at  an  angle 
make  a  vault,  but  how  it  looks  I  am  absolutely  unable  to  imagine. '*  The 
profile  of  a  man  which  he  drew  by  request  was  as  if  drawn  by  a  little 
child;  and  yet  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  helped  to  draw  it  by  look- 
ing at  the  bystanders.    Similarly  he  drew  a  shapeless  scribble  for  a 

tree. 

He  can  no  more  remember  his  wife's  and  children's  faces  than  he 
can  remember  the  port  of  A.  Even  after  being  with  them  some  time 
they  seem  unusual  to  him.  He  forgets  his  own  face,  and  once  spoke 
to  his  image  in  a  mirror,  taking  it  for  a  stranger.  He  complains  of  his 
kMS  of  feeling  for  colors.  ''  My  wife  has  black  hair,  this  I  know;  but 
I  can  no  more  recall  its  color  than  1  can  her  person  and  features. '* 
This  visual  amnesia  extends  to  dating  objects  from  his  cbildhood^s 
years — ^paternal  mansion,  etc.,  forgotten. 

No  other  disturbances  but  this  loss  of  visual  images.  Now  when  he 
seeks  something  in  his  correspondence,  he  must  rummage  among  the 
letters  like  other  men,  until  he  meets  the  passage.  He  can  recall  only 
the  first  few  verses  of  the  Iliad,  and  must  grope  to  read  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  Figures  which  he  adds  ho  must  now  whisper  to  himself. 
Be  realizes  clearly  that  he  must  help  his  memory  out  with  auditory 
Images,  which  he  does  with  effort.  The  wrd^  and  expressions  which 
he  reoaUs  seem  now  to  echo  in  his  ear,  an  altogether  novel  sensation  for 
him.  If  he  wishes  to  learn  by  heart  anything,  a  series  of  phrases  for 
example,  be  must  read  them  several  tUnes  alond^  so  as  to  impress  his 
ear.    When  later  he  repeats  the  thing  in  question,  the  sensation  of  in- 
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ward  heariog  vliicli  precedes  articuliitioa  rises  up  in  bis  mind.  This 
feeling  was  formeriy  unkaown  to  him.  Ha  epeaks  French  flaeotly ;  but 
(tfSrms  that  he  caii  iio  longer  think  in  French;  but  must  get  hie  French 
words  by  translating  tliem  from  Spanish  or  German,  the  languages  of 
his  childhood.  He  dreams  no  more  in  visual  terms,  but  only  ia  words, 
usually  Spanish  words.  A  certain  degree  of  verbal  blindness  affects 
him— he  is  troubled  by  tbe  Greek  alphabet,  etc.* 

If  tkU  patieut  liacl  possessed  the  auditorj  type  of  imag- 
iuatioc  from  the  start,  it  is  evident  that  the  injury,  what- 
ever it  was,  to  Ilia  centres  for  optical  imagioation,  would 
have  affected  hia  practical  life  much  less  profoundly. 

"  The  auditory  type,"  hays  M.  A.  Binet.t  "  appears  to  he  rarer  than 
tlie  vtjnial.  Persons  of  this  type  imagine  what  they  think  of  in  the 
language  of  sound.  In  order  to  remember  a  lesson  they  impress  upon 
their  mind,  not  tlio  look  of  the  jiage,  but  the  sound  of  the  words. 
They  reason,  as  well  as  remember,  by  ear.  In  performing  a  mental  ad- 
dition tbey  repeat  verbally  Ihe  names  of  the  figures,  and  add,  as  it 
were,  the  sounds,  without  any  thonght  of  the  graphic  signs.  Imag- 
ination also  takes  the  auditory  form.  'When  I  write  a  scene,'  said 
Legouii  to  Scribe,  '  I  hear  ;  but  you  see.  Id  each  phrase  which  I  write, 
the  voice  of  the  personage  who  speaks  strikes  my  ear.  Vous,  qui  &ea  U 
IkiiUra  in^ne,  your  Eictors  walk,  gesliculate  before  your  eyes :  I  am  a 
/fatejier,  you  a  ^jiei-^oior.'—' Nothmg  more  true,' said  Scribe;  "do  you 
know  where  I  am  when  1  write  a  piece  ?  In  the  middle  of  the  parteire.' 
It  is  clear  that  the  pure  atuiile,  seeking  to  develop  only  a  single  one  of 
his  faoulticB,  may,  like  the  pure  visuulizer,  perform  astounding  feats 
of  memory— Hosart,  for  example,  noting  from  memory  the  Miserere  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  after  two  hearings  ;  the  deaf  Beethoven,  composing 
and  inwardly  mpealiug  hia  enormous  symjihonies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  of  auditory  type,  like  the  visual,  is  exposed  to  serious  dangers ; 
for  if  he  lose  his  auditory  images,  he  is  without  resource  and  braala 
down  completely. 

"  It  is  possible  tlial  persons  wilh  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  in- 


•  In  a  letter  to  Charcot  this  tnteresliDg  patieut  adds  Ihst  bis  character 
also  la  changed  ;  "  I  was  furuierly  receptive,  easily  mude  enthusiastic,  and 
possessed  a  rich  fancy.  Now  I  sm  quiet  and  cold,  and  fancy  never  carriea 
my  thoughts  away.  ...  I  am  much  lesH  auaceptllile  than  formerly  lo 
anger  tr  sorrow.  I  lately  loxt  tny  dearly -beloved  mother;  but  felt  far  len 
grief  at  the  bereavement  than  if  1  had  been  able  to  see  In  my  mind's  eye 
her  physiognomy  and  the  pliascs  of  her  suffering,  anil  especiiilly  less  than 
If  1  had  been  able  to  witness  in  imagination  the  outward  ECects  of  her  un- 
timely loss  upon  the  niembersi  of  the  family." 

t  Psychologic  du  KalsonneitittiHl»86|.  p.  25 
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dividaals  afflicted  with  the  mania  that  they  are  victims  of  peraecntioii, 
may  all  belong  to  the  auditory  type ;  and  that  the  predominance  of  a 
certain  kind  of  imagination  may  predispose  to  a  certain  order  of  hal- 
lucinations, and  perhaps  of  delirium. 

''The  motor  type  remains — perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
and  certainly  the  one  of  which  least  is  known.  Persons  who  belong  to 
this  type  [Us  moteurs^  in  French,  matUes,  as  Mr.  Oalton  proposes  to 
call  them  in  English]  make  use,  in  memory,  reasoning,  and  all  their 
intellectual  operations,  of  images  derived  from  movement  In  order  to 
understand  this  important  point,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  *all 
our  perceptions,  and  in  particular  the  important  ones,  those  of  sight 
and  touch,  contain  as  integral  elements  the  movements  of  our  eyes  and 
limbs  ;  and  that,  if  movement  is  ever  an  essential  factor  in  our  really 
■eeing  an  object,  it  must  be  an  equally  essential  factor  when  we  see  the 
same  object  in  imagination  ^  (Ribot).'^  For  example,  the  complex  im- 
pression of  a  ball,  which  is  there,  in  our  hand,  is  the  resultant  of  optical 
impressions  of  touch,  of  muscular  adjustments  of  the  eye,  of  the  move- 
ments of  our  fingers,  and  of  the  mu8cular  sensations  which  these  yield* 
When  we  imagine  the  ball,  its  idea  must  include  the  images  of  these 
muscular  sensations,  just  as  it  includes  those  of  the  retinal  and  epider- 
mal sensations.  They  form  so  many  motor  images.  If  they  were  not 
earlier  recognized  to  exist,  that  is  because  our  knowledge  of  the  muscu- 
lar sense  is  relatively  so  recent.  In  older  psychologies  it  never  was 
mentioned,  the  number  of  senses  being  restricted  to  five. 

**  There  are  persons  who  remember  a  drawing  better  when  they  have 
followed  its  outlines  with  their  finger.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  used  this 
means  in  his  artistic  teaching,  in  order  to  accustom  his  pupils  to  draw 
from  memory.  He  made  them  follow  the  outlines  of  figures  with  a 
pencil  held  in  the  air,  forcing  them  thus  to  associate  muscular  with 
visual  memory.  Oalton  quotes  a  curious  corroborative  fact  Colonel 
Moncrieff  often  observed  in  North  America  young  Indians  who,  visit- 
ing occasionally  his  quarters,  interested  themselves  greatly  in  the 
engravings  which  were  shown  them.  One  of  them  followed  with  care 
with  the  point  of  his  knife  the  outline  of  a  drawing  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  saying  that  this  was  to  enable  him  to  carve  it  out  the 
better  on  his  return  home.     In  this  case  the  motor  images  were  to 


*  [lam  mjTself  a  very  poor  visualizer,  and  fiud  that  I  can  seldom  call  to 
mind  even  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  purely  retinal  terms.  I  must 
tnce  the  letter  by  running  my  mental  eye  over  its  contour  in  order  that 
the  image  of  it  shall  have  any  distinctness  at  all.  On  questioning  a  large 
number  of  other  people,  mostly  students,  I  find  that  perhaps  half  of  them 
mj  they  have  do  such  difficulty  in  seeing  letters  mentally.  Many  affirm 
that  they  can  see  an  entire  word  at  once,  especially  a  short  one  like  '  dog,' 
with  no  such  feeling  of  creating  the  letters  successively  by  tracing  them 
with  the  eye.— W.  J.l 


reioforoe  the  visual  ones.  The  young  savage  was  a  motor.*  ,  .  .  Vhes 
one's  motor  images  are  destroyed,  one  loses  one's  remembranceof  mov»- 
mentfl,  and  sometimes,  more  curiously  still,  one  loeve  tlie  power  of  eie- 
oatJng  them.  Pathology  gives  us  examples  in  motor  aphasia,  agraphia, 
etc.  Take  the  case  of  agraphia.  Ad  educated  mau,  kuoning  how  lo 
write,  suddenly  loses  this  power,  as  a  result  of  cerebral  injury.  Hia 
hand  and  arm  are  in  do  way  paralytic,  yet  he  cannot  write.  Whence 
this  loss  of  power  ?  Be  tells  us  himself :  he  no  longer  knows  how.  He 
has  forgotten  how  t«  set  about  it  to  trace  the  letters,  he  has  lost  the 
memory  of  the  movements  to  be  executed,  he  has  no  longer  the  motor 
images  which,  when  formerly  he  wrote,  directed  his  hand.  .  .  .  Other 
palienta,  affeeted  with  word- blindness,  resort  to  tbefie  motor  images 
precisely  to  make  ameuda  for  their  other  deficiency.  ...  An  individ- 
ual affected  in  this  way  cannot  read  letters  which  are  placed  before  hia 
efcs,  even  although  his  sight  be  good  enongh  for  the  purpose.  This  loss 
of  the  power  of  reading  by  sight  may,  at  a  certain  time,  be  the  onlj 
trouble  the  patient  bus.  Individuals  thus  mutilated  succeed  in  reading 
by  an  ingenious  roundabout  way  which  they  often  discover  themselyea: 
it  is  enongh  that  they  should  trace  the  letters  with  their  flnger  to  under- 
aland  their  sense.  What  happens  in  such  a  case  ?  How  can  the  hand 
supply  the  place  of  the  eye  t  The  motor  image  gives  the  key  to  tho 
problem.  If  tbe  patieut  can  read,  so  to  speak,  with  his  fingers,  it  is 
beoauae  inttsoing  the  letters  he  gives  himself  a  certain  number  of  mus- 
oular  impressions  which  are  those  of  writing.  In  one  word,  the  patient 
reada  by  writing  (Charcot);  the  feeling  of  the  graphic  movements  sng- 
geatfl  the  sense  of  what  is  being  written  as  well  as  sight  would."  f 

The  imaginatioD  of  a  blind-deaf  mute  like  Laara  Bridg- 
man  must  be  cotifitied  eittirelj  to  tactile  and  motor  material. 
JU  blind  pnrxons  must  Mong  to  the '  tactile '  and '  motUe '  types  of 
the  French  authors.  When  the  young  man  wboee  cataracts 
were  removed  by  Dr.  Franz  waa  shown  different  geometrio 
figures,  be  said  be  "  had  not  been  able  to  form  from  them 
tbe  idea  of  a  square  and  a  disk  nntil  he  perceived  a  sensa- 
tiun  of  what  be  saw  iu  the  points  of  bis  fingers,  as  if  be 
really  touched  the  objects."  % 

Professor  Strieker  of  Vienna,  who  seems  to  have  tbe 
motile  form  of  imagination  developed  in  unusual  strength, 

*  It  Is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  In  modem  primary  education.  In  whicta 
the  blackbonrd  la  so  much  used,  the  children  are  taught  thefr  lettera,  eto., 
bj  all  ponetble  cliauDels  at  once,  sight,  bearing,  and  nioveraent. 

f  See  &□  Intcrenting  case  of  a  similar  sort,  reported  by  Fargea,  in  I'Ba 
oiphsle,  Tme  Anucc,  p.  StU. 

t  PhllosophiiAl  TransactioDB.  1841,  p.  60. 
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has  given  a  very  oareful  analysis  of  lis  own  case  in  a 
couple  of  monographs  with  which  all  students  should  be* 
oome  familiar.*  His  recollections  both  of  his  own  move- 
ments and  of  those  of  other  things  are  accompanied 
invariably  by  distinct  muscular  feelings  in  those  parts  of 
his  body  which  would  naturally  be  used  in  effecting  or  in 
following  the  movement  In  thinking  of  a  soldier  march- 
ing, for  example,  it  is  as  if  he  were  helping  the  image  to 
march  by  marching  himself  in  his  rear.  And  if  he  sup- 
presses this  sympathetic  feeling  in  his  own  legs,  and  con- 
centrates all  his  attention  on  the  imagined  soldier,  the  latter 
becomes,  as  it  were,  paralyzed.  In  general  his  imagined 
movements,  of  whatsoever  objects,  seem  paralyzed  the 
moment  no  feelings  of  movement  either  in  his  own  eyes  or 
in  his  own  Umbs  accompany  them.f  The  movements  of 
articulate  speech  play  a  predominant  part  in  his  mental 
Ufe. 

**  When  after  my  experimental  work  I  proceed  to  its  description, 
as  a  rule  I  reproduce  in  the  first  instance  only  words,  which  I  had 
already  associated  with  the  perception  of  the  various  details  of  the  ob- 
servation whilst  the  latter  was  going  on.  For  speech  plays  in  all  my 
observing  so  important  a  part  that  I  ordinarily  clothe  phenomena  in 
words  as  fast  as  I  obserye  them.**  % 

Most  persons,  on  being  asked  in  what  sort  of  terms  they 
imagine  toorda,  will  say  *  in  terms  of  hearing.'  It  is  not  until 
iheir  attention  is  expressly  drawn  to  the  point  that  they 
find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  auditory  images  or  motor 
images  connected  with  the  organs  of  articulation  predomi- 
nate. A  good  way  of  bringing  the  difficulty  to  consciousness 
is  that  proposed  by  Strieker :  Partly  open  your  mouth  and 
then  imagine  any  word  with  labials  or  dentals  in  it,  such  as 
*  bubble,*  *  toddle.*  Is  your  image  under  these  conditions 
distinct  ?  To  most  people  the  image  is  at  first '  thick,*  as 
the  sound  of  the  word  would  be  if  they  tried  to  pronounce 
it  with  the  lips  parted.    Many  can  never  imagine  the  words 

*  Btudien  nber  die  SpntchvoratelluDgen  (18S0),  and  Studien  Uber  die 
BewegungsvorstelloDgen  (1882). 

t  Prof.  Strieker  admits  that  by  practice  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
bis  eye-moyements  '  act  vicariously '  for  his  leg-movements  in  imagining 
walking. 

X  BewegungsvoTitellungen,  p.  6. 


clearly  vith  the  montli  open  ;  others  succeed  after  a  few 
preliminary  trials.  The  experiment  proves  how  dependent 
oar  verbal  imagination  is  on  actual  feelings  in  lips,  tongue^ 
throat,  larynx,  etc. 

"  When  we  recall  the  impreBsiDu  of  a  word  or  sentenoe,  if  we  do  not 
■peak  it  out,  we  feel  tbe  twitter  of  the  organa  just  about  to  come  to 
that  po*nt.  The  aniculating  parte— the  larynjt,  the  tongue,  the  Up*— 
are  all  Heneibiy  exoited  ;  a  suppressed  articulation  is  in  /act  the  matt- 
rial  nf  our  reeoUection,  tbe  intellectual  maaifestation,  the  idea  of 
■peech. "  " 

The  open  mouth  in  Strieker's  experiment  not  only  pre- 
vents actual  articulation  of  the  labials,  but  our  feeling  of 
its  openness  keeps  us  from  imagining  their  articulatioo, 
just  as  a  sensation  of  glaring  light  will  keep  us  from 
strongly  imaginiug  darkness.  In  persons  whose  auditory 
imagination  is  weak,  the  artlculatory  image  seems  to  coq> 
stitute  the  whole  material  for  verbal  thought.  Professor 
Strieker  says  that  in  his  own  case  no  auditory  image  enters 
into  the  words  of  which  he  tliinks.t  Like  most  psycholo- 
gists, however,  he  makes  of  his  personal  peculiaritieB  a  rule^ 
and  says  that  verbal  thinking  is  normally  and  nniver- 
aally  an  excluaively  motor  representation.  /  certainly  get 
auditory  images,  both  of  vowels  and  of  consonants,  in 
addition  to  the  articulatory  images  or  feelings  on  which 
this  author  lays  such  stress.  And  I  find  that  numbers  of 
my  students,  after  repeating  his  experiments,  come  to  this 
conclusion.  There  is  at  first  a  difGculty  due  to  the  open 
mouth.  That,  however,  soon  vanishes,  as  does  also  the 
difficulty  of  thinking  of  one  vowel  whilst  continuoualy 
sounding  another.  What  probably  remains  true,  however, 
is  that  most  men  have  a  less  auditory  and  a  more  artioa- 
latory  verbal  imagination  than  they  are  apt  to  be  aware  of. 

*  Baij  :  Sen'ics  and  Intellect,  p.  SSQ. 

T  Sliidicn  Qber  SprBchvoratellungen,  28.  81,  etc.  Cf.  pp.  46-50.  ete. 
Against  Sliicker,  see  Btunpf,  TonpsycbDl.,  155-163,  and  Kevue  Phl- 
kisopliiqtie.  sx.  817.  8ee  also  Paullian,  Rer.  Thilosophliiue,  xtt.  406 
Strieker  replies  to  Paullian  Id  vol.  xvcii.  p.  685.  P.  retorts  la  vol.  XIZ 
p.  118.  Strieker  reports  that  out  of  100  persons  ituFSttcned  he  fouDd  odIj 
»)M  who  had  no  feeling  In  hU  lips  when  silently  thlDbing  the  letters  H  Si 
P;  and  out  of  60  only  tteo  who  were  couacious  of  no  iDternal  artlcuUtlcw 
whilal  reading  (pp.  G9-60l. 
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Professor  Strieker  himself  has  aoonstio  images,  and  can 
imagine  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  pecul- 
iar Toice  of  a  friend.  A  statistical  inquiry  on  a  large  scale, 
into  the  variations  of  acoustic,  tactile,  and  motor  imagina- 
tion, would  probably  bear  less  fruit  than  Galton*s  inquiry 
into  visual  images.  A  few  monographs  by  competent  ob- 
Bervers,  like  Strieker,  about  their  own  peculiarities,  would 
give  much  more  valuable  information  about  the  diversities 
which  prevail* 

Touchrimagea  are  very  strong  in  some  people.  The  most 
vivid  touch-images  come  when  we  ourselves  barely  escape 
local  injury,  or  when  we  see  another  injured.    The  place 

*  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  people  have  no  vivid  Bubstan- 

tive  Images  in  any  department  of  their  sensibility.    One  of  my  students, 

an  intelligent  youth,  denied  so  pertinaciously  that  there  was  anything  in  his 

mind  ai  all  when  he  thought,  that  I  was  much  perplexed  by  his  case.    I  my- 

■elf  certainly  have  no  such  viyid  play  of  nascent  movements  or  motor  images 

as  Professor  Strieker  describes.    When  I  seek  to  represent  a  row  of  soldiers 

marching,  all  I  catch  is  a  view  of  stationary  legs  first  in  one  phase  of 

movement  and  then  in  another,  and  these  views  are  extremely  imperfect 

and  momentary.    Occasionally  (especially  when  I  try  to  stimulate  my 

imagination,  as  by  repeating  Victor  Hugo's  lines  about  the  regiment, 

**  Leur  pas  est  si  correct,  sans  Uunder  nl  courir, 
Qu*on  crolt  voir  des  dseaux  se  fenner  et  s'ouvrir/') 

I  seem  to  get  an  instantaneous  glimpse  of  an  actual  movement,  but  it  is  to 
Ibe  last  degree  dim  and  uncertain.  All  these  images  seem  at  first  as  if 
purely  retinal.  1  think,  howeyer,  that  rapid  eye-movements  accompany 
them,  though  these  latter  give  rise  to  such  slight  feelings  that  they  are 
almost  impossible  of  detection.  Absolutely  no  leg-movements  of  my  own 
are  there ;  in  fact,  to  call  such  up  arrests  my  imagination  of  the  soldiers. 
My  optical  images  are  in  general  very  dim.  dark,  fugitive,  and  contracted. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  draw  from  them,  and  yet  I  perfectly  well 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  My  auditory  images  are  excessively  inade- 
qaate  reproductions  of  their  originals.  I  have  no  images  of  taste  or  smelL 
Touch-imagination  is  fairly  distinct,  but  comes  very  little  into  play  with 
most  objects  thought  of.  Neither  is  all  my  thought  verbalized;  for  I  have 
shadowy  schemes  of  relation,  as  apt  to  terminate  in  a  nod  of  the  head  or  an 
ezpolaion  of  the  breath  as  in  a  definite  word.  On  the  whole,  vague  images 
or  aensatlons  of  movement  inside  of  my  bead  towards  the  various  parts  of 
ipaoe  in  which  the  terms  I  am  thinking  of  either  lie  or  are  momentarily  sjrm- 
boUied  to  lie  together  with  movements  of  the  breath  through  my  pharynx 
and  nostrils,  form  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  part  of  my  thaughtsiuf, 
I  doobt  whether  my  difficulty  in  giving  a  clearer  account  is  wholly  a  mat- 
ter of  inferior  power  of  introspective  attention,  though  that  doubtless  plays 
Hi  part.  Attention,  eeterii  paribuM,  must  always  be  inferior  in  proportion 
to  Um  feebleness  of  the  internal  images  which  are  offered  it  to  bold  on  to 
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may  theii  actnally  tin^^Ie  with  the  imaginarj  senBation — 
perhaps  not  altogether  imagiuary,  since  goose-flesh,  pal- 
iog  or  reddeiiing,  and  other  evidences  of  actual  mnscular 
(contraction  in  the  spot  may  result. 

"An  educated  man."  says  a  writer  who  must  alwayBbeqnoted  when 
it  IB  question  of  tbe  powers  of  imugiuatioo,*  "told  me  once  thut  on 
eataring  hia  honse  one  day  he  received  a  shock  from  crushing  the  Gcigor 
of  one  of  his  little  children  in  the  door.  At  the  moment  of  hia  fright 
he  felt  a  violent  pain  in  the  corresponding  finger  of  hia  own  body, 
and  this  pain  abode  with  bim  tbree  days." 

The  same  author  makes  the  following  discrimitJii.ti[>ij, 
which  probably  most  men  could  verify  : 

"On  the  skin  I  easily  succeed  in  bringing  ont  sn^ested  sensationfc 
wherever  1  will.  But  because  it  is  necessary  to  protract  the  mental  ef- 
fort I  can  only  awaken  such  sensations  as  are  in  their  nature  prolonged, 
aa  warrath,  cold,  pressure.  Fleeting  sensations,  bb  those  of  a  prick,  a 
BQt,  a  blow,  etc.,  1  am  unable  to  call  up,  because  1  cannot  imagine  them 
«c  obrupto  with  the  requisite  intensity.  The  sensations  of  the  former 
order  I  can  excite  upon  any  part  of  the  skin ;  and  they  may  become  so 
lively  that,  whether  I  will  or  not,  I  have  to  pass  my  hand  over  the  plaos 
jut  w  it  it  were  a  real  impreesion  on  the  skin."  f 

Meyer's  ctccojint  of  his  otim  visual  images  is  very  interest- 
ing; and  with  it  we  may  close  our  survey  of  differences  be- 
tween the  normal  powers  of  imagiiiiug  in  different  indi- 
yiduuls. 

"  With  muofa  practice,"  he  saya,  "  I  have  succeeded  in  ti airing  It 
possible  for  me  to  call  up  subjective  visual  sensations  at  will.  I  tried 
all  my  experiments  by  day  or  at  night  with  closed  eyes.  At  Sret  it 
was  very  difficult.  In  the  first  experiments  which  succeeded  the  whole 
pictnre  was  luminous,  tbeshadows  being  given  in  a  somewhat  lessstrong 
Uuish  light.  In  later  experiments  1  saw  the  objects  dark,  with 
bright  outlines,  or  rather  I  saw  outline  drawings  of  them,  bright  on  a 
dark  ground.  I  can  compare  these  drawings  less  to  chalk  drawings  en 
a  blackboard  than  to  drawings  made  with  phosphorus  on  a  dark  wall 
at  night,  though  the  phosphorus  would  show  luminous  vapors  whiob 
were  absent  from  my  lines.  If  I  wished,  for  example,  to  see  a  faoa^ 
without  intending  that  of  a  particular  person,  I  saw  the  outline  of  ■ 
profile  against  the  dark  background.     When  1  tried  to  repeat  an  ex* 

•  O(-0.  Herra,  Meyer,  Unterauchungen  iib.  d  Physiol,  d.  Nervenfascr 
143 1 .  p.  SS3.  For  other  coses  see  Tuke's  InSuence  of  Ulad  upon  Body, 
itpB.  II.  and  Tii. 

i  Meyer,  op.  eit.  p.  28S. 
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periment  of  the  elder  Darwin  I  saw  only  the  edges  of  the  die  as  bright 
Hues  on  a  dark  ground.  Sometimes,  however,  I  saw  the  die  really  white 
and  its  edges  black ;  it  was  then  on  a  paler  ground.  I  oonld  soon  at 
will  change  between  a  white  die  with  black  borders  on  a  light  field,  and 
a  black  die  with  white  borders  on  a  dark  field  ;  and  I  can  do  this  at  any 
moment  now.  After  long  practice  .  .  .  these  experiments  succeeded 
better  still.  I  can  now  call  before  my  eyes  almost  any  object  which  I 
please,  as  a  subjective  appearance,  and  this  in  its  own  natural  color  and 
illumination.  I  see  them  almost  always  on  a  more  or  less  light  or  dark, 
mostly  dimly  changeable  ground.  Even  known  faces  I  can  see  quite 
sharp,  with  the  true  color  of  hair  and  cheeks.  It  is  odd  that  I  see 
these  faces  mostly  in  profile,  whereas  those  described  [in  the  previous 
extract]  were  all  full-face.  Here  are  some  of  the  final  results  of  these 
experiments : 

'*  1)  Some  time  after  the  pictures  have  arisen  they  vanish  or  change 
into  others,  without  my  being  able  to  prevent  it. 

* '  2)  When  the  color  does  not  integrally  belong  to  the  object,  I  cannot 
always  control  it.  A  face,  e.g.,  never  seems  to  me  blue,  but  always  in 
its  natural  color ;  a  red  cloth,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  sometimes 
ehange  to  a  blue  one. 

* '  8)  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  seeing  pure  colors  without  objects; 
they  then  fiU  the  entire  field  of  view. 

**  4)  I  often  fail  to  see  objects  which  are  not  known  to  me,  merefio- 
tiona  of  my  fancy,  and  instead  of  them  there  will  appear  familiar  ob* 
jects  of  a  similar  sort ;  for  instance,  I  once  tried  to  see  a  brass  sword- 
hilt  with  a  brass  guard,  instead  of  which  the  more  familiar  picture  of  a 
rapier-guard  appeared. 

**  6)  Most  of  these  subjective  appearances,  especially  when  they  were 
bright,  left  after-images  behind  them  when  the  eyes  were  quickly 
opened  during  their  presence.  For  example,  I  thought  of  a  silver  stir- 
rup, and  after  I  had  looked  at  it  a  while  I  opened  my  eyes  and  for  a 
long  while  afterwards  saw  its  after-image. 

*'  These  experiments  succeeded  best  when  I  lay  quietly  on  my  back 
and  dosed  my  eyes.  I  could  bear  no  noise  about  me,  as  this  kept  the 
vision  from  attaining  the  requisite  intensity.  The  experiments  succeed 
with  me  now  so  easily  that  I  am  surprised  they  did  not  do  so  at  first, 
and  I  feel  as  though  they  ought  to  succeed  with  everyone.  The  im- 
portant point  in  them  is  to  get  the  image  sufficiently  intense  by  the  ex- 
clusive direction  of  the  attention  upon  it,  and  by  the  removal  of  all 
disturbing  impressionB.^  * 

The  negative  c^fter-inuzgee  which  sttcoeeded  upon  Meyer's 
imagination  when  he  opened  his  eyes  are  a  highly  interest- 
]i!g,  tbongh  rare,  phenomenon.     So  far  as  I  know  there  is 


•  Meyer,  op,  cU.  pp.  238-41 
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only  one  other  publiBhed  report  of  a  similar  experience.*  It 
would  seem  that  in  such  a  case  the  neural  process  corre- 
sponding to  the  imagination  must  be  the  entire  tract  con- 
cerned in  the  actual  aensation,  even  down  as  far  as  the 
retina.  This  leads  to  a  new  question  to  which  we  may 
now  tnm — of  what  is 

THE  NEOBAl.  PHOCESS  WHICH  UNDEKLEBS  IMAGINATIOH  f 
The  commonly-received  idea  is  that  it  is  only  a  milder 
degree  of  the  same  process  which  took  place  when  the 
thing  now  imagined  was  senaibly  perceived.  Professor 
Bain  writes: 

"  Since  a  Gensatioo  in  the  first  inatance  diffuses  nerve-currenU 
tbrougb  the  interior  of  the  brain  outwards  to  the  organs  of  expression 
and  moveineDt.^the  persiBl«nce  of  that  st^Dsation,  after  the  outward 
exciting  cause  is  willidrawa,  can  be  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  dif- 
fusive currents,  perbape  less  inlense,  but  not  otherwise  different.  The 
shock  remaining  in  the  ear  and  brain,  after  the  sound  of  thunder,  must 
pass  through  the  same  circles,  and  operate  in  the  same  way  as  duriog 
the  actual  sound.  We  can  have  no  reason  for  believing  that,  in  this 
■elf -sustaining  condition,  the  impression  changes  its  seat,  or  passes  into 
■ome  new  circles  that  have  the  special  property  of  retaining  it.  Every 
part  actuated  after  the  shock  mast  have  been  actuated  by  the  shock, 
only  more  powerfully.  With  this  single  difference  of  intensity,  the  mods 
of  existence  of  a  sensation  existing  after  the  fact  is  essentially  the  Sams 
as  italnode  of  existence  during  the  fact.  .  .  .  Now  if  this  be  the  ous 
with  impressions  jjerAiiHnj^  when  the  cause  has  ceased,  what  view  an 
ve  to  adopt  concerning  impressions  reproduced  by  mental  causes  alone, 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  original,  as  in  ordinary  recollection  ?  What. 
is  the  manner  of  occupation  of  the  brain  with  a  resuscitated  feeling  of 
resistance,  a  smell  or  a  sound  t  Tliere  is  only  one  answer  that  seem* 
admisaable.  77ie  renewed  feeling  oocupiei  the  very  same  parti,  and  fit 
the  same  manner,  mi  the  original  feeling,  and  no  other  parts,  nor  in 
any  other  a-iidgnable  manner.  I  imagine  that  if  ourpresent  knowledge 
of  the  brain  had  been  present  to  the  earliest  speculators,  this  is  the  onlj 


•  That  of  Dr  Ch.  Ffre  In  the  Beviie  PhiloBophiqiie,  xs.  864.  Johaona 
HQller'B  HCcouat  of  hypnagogic  bal luciDStl on s  float! ug  before  the  eyes  for 
a  few  moments  after  Ibcse  had  been  opened,  seems  to  belong  more  to  ths 
category  of  gpontaaeoiis  bBlluclnntlonB  {see  his  Physiology,  London,  184S. 
p.  18H).  It  la  Impossible  to  tell  whether  the  words  la  Wundt's  Vorle- 
•ungCD.  I.  887.  refer  to  a  personal  experience  of  his  own  or  not ;  probablj 
BOI,  11  ta  tant  dire  thai  an  Inferior  visunli^er  like  myself  can  get  no  sudl 
after.lmagea.  Nor  have  I  as  yet  succeeded  in  getting  report  of  any  froio 
my  studeDls. 
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hypothesis  that  would  have  ocoarred  to  them.  For  where  should  a 
past  feeling  be  embodied,  if  not  in  the  same  organs  as  the  feeling  when 
present  f  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  its  identity  can  be  preserved ;  a 
feeling  differently  embodied  would  be  a  difPerent  feeling/*  * 

It  is  not  plain  from  Professor  Bain*s  text  whether  bj 
the  '  same  paxts '  he  means  only  the  same  parts  inMe  the 
hrain^  or  the  same  peripheral  parts  also,  as  those  occupied  by 
the  original  feeling.  The  examples  which  he  himself  pro* 
oeeds  to  give  are  almost'all  cases  of  imagination  of  move- 
menJt^  in  which  the  peripheral  organs  are  indeed  affected, 
for  actual  moyements  of  a  weak  sort  are  found  to  accom- 
pany the  idea.  This  is  what  we  should  expect  All  cur- 
rents tend  to  run  forward  in  the  brain  and  discharge  into 
the  muscular  system ;  and  the  idea  of  a  movement  tends  to 
do  this  with  peculiar  faciliiy.  But  the  question  remains : 
Do  currents  run  bachward^  so  that  if  the  optical  centres 
(for  example)  are  excited  by  *  association  *  and  a  visual  ob- 
ject is  imagined,  a  current  runs  dovm  to  the  retina  also, 
and  excites  that  sympathetically  with  the  higher  tracts  ? 
In  other  words,  oan  peripheral  sense-organs  be  excited  from 
above^  or  only  from  withovJt  ?  Are  they  excited  in  ima^i- 
fustian  ?  Professor  Bain's  instances  are  almost  silent  as  to 
this  point    All  he  says  is  this : 

*'  We  might  think  of  a  blow  on  the  hand  until  the  skin  were  actually 
irritated  and  inflamed.  The  attention  very  much  directed  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  the  great  toe,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  produce  a  distinct 
feeling  in  the  part,  which  we  account  for  only  by  supposing  a  revived 
nerve-current  to  flow  there,  making  a  sort  of  false  sensation,  an  influ- 
ence from  within  mimicking  the  influences  from  without  in  sensation 
proper. — (See  the  writings  of  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  on  Hypnotism, 
etc.)^ 

If  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  all  feelings  of 
this  sort  are  consecutive  upon  motor  currents  invading  the 
skin  and  producing  contraction  of  the  muscles  there,  the 
muscles  whose  contraction  gives  *  goose-flesh '  when  it  takes 
place  on  an  extensive  scale.  I  never  get  a  feding  in  the 
skin,  however  strongly  I  imagine  it,  until  some  actual 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  skin  itself  has  occurred 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  cases  where  peripheral 

*  Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  88S. 
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seuse-orgauB  are  directly  excited  in  consequence  of  imsgi 
nation  are  exceptional  rarities,  if  tbey  exist  at  all  In  corn- 
mow  cases  of  ivtoffination  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  suppoat 
that  the  seat  of  the  process  is  purely  cerebral,  avd  that  the  sensa- 
organ  is  left  out.  Keasous  for  such  a  coDcluaion  would  be 
briefly  these : 

1)  In  imagination  the  starting-poivi  of  the  process  mast 
be  in  the  brain.  Now  we  know  that  currents  uaoally  flow 
one  way  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  for  the  peripheral  sense- 
organs  to  be  excited  in  these  cases,  the  current  would  have 
to  flow  backward. 

2)  There  is  between  imagined  objects  and  felt  objects 
a  difference  of  conscious  quality  which  may  be  called  al- 
most absolute,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  confound  the  live- 
liest image  of  fancy  with  the  weakest  real  sensation.  The 
felt  object  has  a  plastic  reality  and  outwardness  which  the 
imagined  object  wholly  lacks.  Moreover,  as  Fechner  aays, 
in  imagination  the  attention  feels  as  if  drawn  backwards  to 
the  brain  ;  in  sensation  (even  of  after-images)  it  is  directed 
forward  towards  the  aenae-organ.*  The  difi'erence  between 
the  two  processes  feels  like  one  of  kind,  and  not  like  a  mere 
'more'  or  '  less  '  of  the  same.f  If  a  sensation  of  aotind 
were  only  a  strong  imagination,  and  an  imagination  a  weak 
sensation,  there  ought  to  be  a  border-line  of  experience 
where  we  never  could  tell  whether  we  were  hearing  a  weak 
soand  or  imagining  a  strong  one.  In  comparing  a  present, 
sensation  felt  with  a  past  one  imagined,  it  will  be  remem-- 
bered  that  we  often  judge  the  imagined  one  to  have  been  the 
stronger  (see  above,  p.  500,  note).  This  is  inexplicable  ii 
the  imagination  be  simply  a  weaker  excitement  of  the  sen- 
sational process. 

To  these  reasons  the  following  objections  may  be  made: 
To  1) :  The   current  demonstrably  does  flow  backward 


*  See  Above.  Vol.  II.  p.  50,  uole. 

f  T.  Kandinskj  (KriiUubi;  u,  hlinisctae  Bcirnchtungeo  Im  Qebfete  dM 
BlDaeaUtuBChuugeD  (Berllo,  1885},  p.  13S  B.]  iDsiHta  tbat  in  even  tbe  lin- 
liest  pseudo-balluciouiiooa  (aeo  below.  Cbapier  XX),  wLith  may  be  i* 
gardud  aH  Iht  inteDscHl  possible  results  of  Ibe  imaginative  process,  tben 
U  uo  outward  objeclivtly  perceived  iu  Ibe  tbing  represeDlei'  ' 

garu«r  Abgrund  separates  tbese  '  IdenH '  from  true  biiiluclualiuii  oiid 
dve  percuplioQ. 


kI  ibu  mm 
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4own  the  optio  nerve  in  Meyer's  and  F^r^'s  negative  after- 
image. Therefore  it  can  flow  backward ;  therefore  it  may 
flow  backward  in  some,  however  slight,  degree,  in  all  imag- 
ination.* 

To  2) :  The  difference  alleged  is  not  absolute,  and  sensa- 
tion and  imagination  are  hard  to  discriminate  where  the 
sensation  is  so  weak  as  to  be  just  perceptible.  At  ni^ht 
hearing  a  very  faint  striking  of  the  hour  by  a  far-off  clock, 
our  imagination  reproduces  both  rhythm  and  sound,  and  it 
is  often  diflBicult  to  tell  which  was  the  last  real  stroke.  So 
of  a  baby  crying  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  we  are  un- 
certain whetiier  we  still  hear  it,  or  only  imagine  the  sound< 
Certain  vioUn-players  take  advantage  of  this  in  diminuendo 
terminations.  After  the  pianissimo  has  been  reached 
they  continue  to  bow  as  if  still  playing,  but  are  careful  not 
to  touch  the  strings.    The  listener  hears  in  imagination  a 


*  It  seems  to  also  flow  backwards  in  certain  hypnotic  hallucinations. 
Suggest  to  a  '  Subject '  in  the  hypnotic  trance  that  a  sheet  of  paper  has  a 
red  cross  upon  it,  then  pretend  to  remove  the  imaginary  cross,  whilst  you 
tell  the  Subject  to  look  fixedly  at  a  dot  upon  the  paper,  and  he  will  pres- 
ently tell  you  that  he  sees  a  '  bluish-green  'cross.  The  genuineness  of  the 
result  has  been  doubted,  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  M. 
Binef s  account  (Le  Magnetisme  Animal,  1887,  p.  188).  M.  Binet,  following 
IL  Farinaud,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  certain  experiment,  at  one  time  believed, 
the  optical  brain-centres  and  not  the  retina  to  be  the  seat  of  ordinary  nega- 
tlTe  after-images.  The  experiment  is  this :  Look  fixedly,  with  one  eye 
open,  at  a  colored  spot  on  a  white  background.  Then  close  that  eye  and 
look  fixedly  with  the  other  eye  at  a  plain  surface.  A  negatiye  after-image 
of  the  colored  spot  will  presently  appear.  (Psychologie  du  Raiaonnement, 
1886,  p.  45.)  But  Mr.  Delabarre  has  proved  (American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology, n.  836)  that  this  after-image  is  due,  not  to  a  higher  cerebral  pro- 
cess, but  to  the  fact  that  the  retinal  process  in  the  eU^ed  eye  affects 
consciousness  at  certain  moments,  and  that  its  object  is  then  projected 
into  the  field  seen  by  the  eye  which  is  open.  M.  Binet  informs  me  that 
he  is  converted  by  the  proofs  given  by  Mr.  Delabarre. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  negative  after-images  of  Herr  Meyer, 
M.  F6r6,  and  the  hypnotic  subjects,  form  an  exception  to  all  that  we  know 
of  nerve-curreuts,  if  they  are  due  to  a  refluent  centrifugal  current  to  the 
retina.  It  may  be  that  they  will  hereafter  be  explained  in  some  other  way. 
Meanwhile  we  can  only  write  them  down  as  a  paradox.  Sig.  Sergi's  theory 
that  there  is  always  a  refiuent  wave  in  perception  hardly  merits  serious  con- 
■Ideration  (Psychologie  Physiologique,  pp.  90,  189).  Sergi's  theory  has 
recently  been  reaffirmed  with  almost  incredible  crudity  by  Lombroso  and 
Ottolenghi  in  the  Revue  Philosophique,  xziz.  70  (Jan.  1890). 


degree  of  Bound  fainter  still  than  tlie  preceding  piasiasimo 
Tkis  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  hearing : 

"  If  we  slowly  approach  our  finger  to  a  Borface  of  water,  we  often 
deceive  ouraelvea  aboQt  the  moment  in  which  the  wetting  occora.  Thi 
apprehensive  patieot  believes  himself  to  feel  the  knife  of  the  surgeon 
wUIst  it  ia  atill  at  some  distance."  * 

Visual  perception  supplies  numberless  instances  in  vbich 
the  same  sensation  of  vision  is  perceived  as  one  object  or 
ancther  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mind.  Many 
of  these  instances  will  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  chapters ;  and  in  Chapter  XIX  similar  illusiona 
will  be  described  in  the  other  senses.  Taken  together,  all 
these  facts  would  force  us  to  admit  that  the  s-ubjedive 
rft^crence  bettoeen  imagined  OTid  /eU  objects  is  less  abedule 
than  has  been  daimed,  and  that  the  cortical  processes  which 
underlie  imagination  and  sensation  are  not  quite  as  discrete 
as  one  ai  first  is  templed  to  suppose.  That  peripheral  sen- 
sory processes  are  ordinarily  involved  in  imagination  seemM 
improbable;  that  they  may  sometimes  be  aroused  from  the  cortex 
downwards  cannot,  however,  be  dogmatically  denied. 

The  imagination-process  CAN  then  pass  over  into  the  senso' 
tion-process.  In  other  words,  genuine  sensations  can  be 
centrally  originated.  When  we  come  to  study  hallucina- 
tious  in  the  chapter  on  Outer  Perception,  we  shall  see  that 
this  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence.  At  present, 
however,  we  must  admit  that  normally  the  tivo  processes  do 
HOT  pass  over  into  each  other;  and  we  must  inquire  why. 
One  of  two  things  must  be  the  reason.     Either 

1.  Sensation-processes  occupy  a  different  locality  from 
imagination-processes;  or 

2.  Occupying  the  same  locality,  they  have  an  intensity 
which  under  normal  circumstances  currents  from  other 
cortical  regions  are  incapable  of  arousing,  ami  to  produce 
which  currents  from  the  periphery  are  required. 

It  seeins  almost  certain  (after  what  was  said  in  Chapter 
LL  pp.  49-51)  that  the  fTnagination-process  diners  from  the 
sensation-process  by  its  intensity  rather  than  by  its  locality. 
However  it  may  be  with  lower  animals,  the  assnmption  thsfe 
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ideational  and  sensorial  centres  are  locally  distinct  appears 
to  be  supported  by  no  facts  drawn  from  the  observation  of 
human  beings.  After  occipital  destruction,  the  hemianop- 
sia which  results  in  man  is  sensorial  blindness,  not  mere 
loss  of  optical  ideas.  Were  there  centres  for  crude  optical 
sensation  below  the  cortex,  the  patients  in  these  cases 
would  still  feel  light  and  darkness.  Since  they  do  not  pre- 
serve  even  this  impression  on  the  lost  half  of  the  field,  we 
must  suppose  that  there  are  no  centres  for  vision  of  any 
sort  whatever  below  the  cortex,  and  that  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  other  lower  optical  ganglia  are  organs  for  reflex 
movement  of  eye-muscles  and  not  for  conscious  sight 
Moreover  there  are  no  facts  which  oblige  us  to  think  that, 
within  the  occipital  cortex,  one  part  is  connected  with  sen- 
sation and  another  with  mere  ideation  or  imagination.  The 
pathological  cases  assumed  to  prove  this  are  all  better  ex- 
plained by  disturbances  of  conduction  between  the  optical 
and  other  centres  (see  p.  60).  In  bad  cases  of  hemianopsia 
the  patient's  images  depart  from  him  together  with  his  sen- 
sibility to  light  They  depart  so  completely  that  he  does  not 
even  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  To  perceive  that 
one  is  blind  to  the  right  half  of  the  field  of  view  one  must 
have  an  idea  of  that  part  of  the  field's  possible  existence. 
But  the  defect  in  these  patients  has  to  be  revealed  to  them 
by  the  doctor,  they  themselves  only  knowing  that  there  is 
'  something  wrong '  with  their  eyes.  What  you  have  no  idea 
of  you  cannot  miss ;  and  their  not  definitely  missing  this 
great  region  out  of  their  sight  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
very  idea  and  memory  of  it  is  lost  along  with  the  sensation. 
A  man  blind  of  his  eyes  merely,  sees  darkness.  A  man  blind 
of  his  visual  brain-centres  can  no  more  see  darkness  out  of 
the  parts  of  his  retina  which  are  connected  with  the  brain- 
lesion  than  he  can  see  it  out  of  the  skin  of  his  back.  He 
cannot  see  at  all  in  that  part  of  the  field  ;  and  he  cannot 
think  of  the  light  which  he  ought  to  be  feeling  there,  for  the 
very  notion  of  the  existence  of  that  particular  '  there '  is 
cut  out  of  his  mind.* 


*  See  an  important  article  by  Binet  in  the  Revue  Philosophique, 
401  (1888) ;  also  Dufour,  in  Reyne  M6d.  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  1889»  No. 
8.  dted  in  the  NeurologiKhes  Centralblatt,  1890.  p.  48. 
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ISav  if  we  admit  that  sensation  and  imagination  are  dna 
to  the  activity  of  the  same  centres  in  the  cortes,  we  can  see  a 
Tery  good  teleological  reason  why  they  should  correspond 
to  discrete  kinds  of  process  in  these  centres,  and  why  the 
process  which  gives  the  sense  that  the  object  is  really  there 
ought  normally  to  be  aronsable  only  by  currents  entering 
from  the  periphery  and  not  by  currents  from  the  neighbor- 
ing cortical  parts.  We  can  see,  in  short,  why  (he  sensational 
process  ought  to  be  disconiinvovs  toilh  aU  normal  ideational 
processes,  however  intense.  For,  as  Dr.  Mtinsterberg  justly 
observes : 

*' Were  there  not  this  peonljar arrangement  we  sbontd  oot  distingntsh 
reality  and  fantaay,  our  conduct  would  not  be  accommodated  to  the 
facts  about  us,  but  would  be  iuappropriale  and  senseless,  and  we  could 
not  keep  ourselves  alive.  .  .  .  That  our  thoughts  and  memories  should 
be  copies  of  sensations  with  their  int«nEity  greatly  reduced  is  thus  a 
oonsequence  deducible  logically  from  the  natural  adaptation  of  the 
oerebrsl  mechanism  to  il»  ei    " 


Mechanically  the  discontinuity  between  the  ideational 
and  the  sensational  kinds  of  process  must  mean  that  when 
the  greatest  ideational  intensity  has  been  reached,  an  order 
of  resistance  presents  itself  which  only  a  new  order  of  force 
can  break  through.  The  current  from  the  periphery  is  the 
new  order  of  force  required;  and  what  happens  after  the 
resistance  is  overcome  is  the  sensational  process.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  latter  consisttt  in  some  new  and  more  vio- 
lent sort  of  disintegration  of  the  neural  matter,  which  now 
explodes  at  a  deeper  level  than  at  other  times. 

Now  how  shall  we  conceive  of  the  '  resistance '  which 
prevents  this  sort  of  disintegration  from  taking  place,  this 
sort  of  intensity  in  the  process  from  being  attained,  so 
much  of  the  time  ?  It  must  be  either  an  intrinsic  resist- 
ance, some  force  of  cohesion  in  the  neural  molecules  them- 
selves ;  or  an  extrinsic  infiuence,  due  to  other  cortical  cells. 
When  we  come  to  study  the  process  of  hallucination  we 
shall  see  that  both  factors  must  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is  a  degree  of  inward  molecular  cohesion  in  our 
brain-cells  which   it  probably  takes  a  sudden  inrush  of 
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destmotiye  energy  to  spring  apart  Incoming  peripheral 
currents  possess  this  energy  from  the  outset  Currents 
from  neighboring  cortical  regions  might  attain  to  it  if  they 
could  accum'uUUe  within  the  centre  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  considering.  But  since  during  waking  hours  every 
centre  communicates  with  others  by  asBociation-paths, 
no  such  accumulation  can  take  place.  The  cortical  cur- 
rents which  run  in  run  right  out  again,  awakening  the  next 
ideas;  the  level  of  tension  in  the  cells  does  not  rise  to  the 
higher  explosion-point;  and  the  latter  must  be  gained  by  a 
sudden  current  from  the  peripheiy  or  not  at  alL 
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I 


THE  PERCEPTION  OF  'THINGS.' 

FERCBPTIOK  A2ID  SENSATION  COtCF&BBD. 

A  PUltE  Henstttion  we  saw  abdve,  p.  7,  to  be  an  abatrao- 
tion  never  realized  in  ailnit  life.  An;  quality  of  a  thing 
vhicL  affects  our  »eii.se- organs  does  also  more  tban  that : 
it  arouses  proceaaea  iu  the  hemispheres  which  are  due  to 
the  organizatioQ  of  that  organ  bj  past  experiences,  and  the 
result  of  which  in  couseioasuess  are  commonly  described 
fts  ideas  which  the  sensation  suggests.  The  first  of  these 
ideas  is  that  of  the  thivg  to  which  the  sensible  quality 
belongs.  The  consctousttess  of  particular  material  things 
present  to  sense  is  nowadays  called  perception.*  The  con- 
sciousness of  such  things  may  be  more  or  less  complete; 
it  may  be  of  the  mere  uame  of  the  thing  and  its  other  essen- 
tia! attributes,  or  it  may  be  of  the  thing's  various  remoter 
relations.  It  is  imponsible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  barer  and  the  richer  consciousness, 
because  the  moment  we  get  beyond  the  first  crude  sensa- 
tiou  all  our  conaciousness  is  a  matter  of  suggestion,  and 
the  various  suggestions  shade  gradually  into  each  other, 
being  one  and  all  products  of  the  same  psychological 
machinery  of  association,  Iu  the  directer  consciousness 
fewer,  in  the  remoter  more,  associative  processes  are 
brought  into  play. 


*  The  word  Perceplion.  however,  lias  been  varlonaly  tiBed.  FoThlstor- 
Ic&l  notices,  see  UamiltoD'a  Lecturvn  on  Mel&pliysice.  ii.  96.  For  Uamll- 
ton  perception  is  Ibc  couaciuUBQcaa  of  eilernal  objects '  (ib.  381.  Spencer 
defines  it  oddly  enough  na  "a  dlseeraiog  of  the  rclslion  or  relations  bfr- 
iween  tlatet  oj  eonirknitnett  partly  presentaliTe  and  purliy  reprtKntatlve ; 
which  states  of  coKKciousnesfi  muBI  be  thctuselvex  koown  to  the  extent  in- 
volved In  the  knowk-dgc  of  llieir  reUtioLs  "  (Psyciiot  .  ^  355). 
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Perception  thtia  defers  from  eenmiion  by  the  conscioueneM 
<jf farther  foida  (uaociated  toith  the  object  of  the  sensation :  , 

**  When  I  lift  my  eyes  from  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing  I  sea 
the  chairs  and  tables  and  walls  of  my  room,  each  of  its  proper  shape 
and  at  its  proper  distance.  I  see,  from  my  window,  trees  and  mead* 
ows,  and  horses  and  oxen,  and  distant  hills.  I  see  each  of  its  proper 
siae,  of  its  proper  form,  and  at  its  proper  distance ;  and  these  particu- 
lars appear  as  immediate  informations  of  the  eye,  as  the  colors  which  I 
see  by  means  of  it  Yet  philosophy  has  ascertained  that  we  derive  noth- 
ing from  the  eye  whatever  but  sensations  of  color.  .  .  .  How,  then,  is  it 
that  we  receive  accurate  information,  by  the  eye,  of  siie  and  shape  and 
distance  f  By  association  merely.  The  colors  upon  a  body  are  different, 
according  to  its  figure,  its  shape,  and  its  size.  But  the  sensations  of 
color  and  what  we  may  here,  for  brevity,  call  the  sensations  of  ex- 
tension, of  figure,  of  distance,  have  been  so  often  united,  felt  in  con- 
junction, that  the  sensation  of  the  color  is  never  experienced  without 
raising  the  ideas  of  the  extension,  the  figure,  the  distance,  in  such  inti- 
mate union  with  it,  that  they  not  only  cannot  be  separated,  but  are  ac- 
tually supposed  to  be  seen.  The  sight,  as  it  is  cnlled,  of  figure,  cr  dis- 
tance, appearing  as  it  does  a  simple  sensation,  is  in  reality  a  complex 
state  of  consciousness— a  sequence  in  which  the  antecedent,  a  sensation 
of  color,  and  the  consequent,  a  number  of  ideas,  are  so  closely  com- 
bined by  association  that  they  appear  not  one  idea,  but  one  sensatioi).*' 

This  passage  from  James  Mill  *  gives  a  clear  statement 
of  the  doctrine  which  Berkeley  in  his  Theory  of  Vision 
made  for  the  first  time  an  integral  part  of  Psychology. 
Berkeley  compared  onr  visual  sensations  to  the  words  of  a 
language,  which  are  but  signs  or  occasions  for  our  intel- 
lects to  pass  to  what  the  speaker  means.  As  tlie  sounds 
called  words  have  no  inward  affinity  with  the  ideas  they 
aignify,  so  neither  have  our  visual  sensations,  according  to 
Berkeley,  any  inward  affinity  with  the  things  of  whose 
presence  they  make  us  aware.  Those  things  are  tangibles; 
their  real  properties,  such  as  shape,  size,  mass,  consistency, 
position,  reveal  themselves  only  to  touch.  But  the  visible 
signs  and  the  tangible  significates  are  by  long  custom  so 
*'  closely  twisted,  blended,  and  incorporated  together,  and 
the  prejudice  is  so  confirmed  and  riveted  in  our  thoughts 
by  a  long  tract  of  time,  by  the  use  of  language,  and  want  of 
reflection,'*  t  that  we  think  we  see  the  whole  object,  tangible 
and  visible  alike,  in  one  simple  indivisible  act. 

*  Analysis,  i.  07. 

f  Theory  of  Vision.  51. 
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Sensational  aiui  reprodvctiw  brain-processes  combined,  then, 
are  whai  give  u»  the  content  of  our  perceptioTis.  Every  con- 
crete particular  material  thing  is  a  conflux  of  iieDsible 
qualities,  with  wbicli  we  have  become  acquainted  at  vari- 
oua  times.  Some  of  these  qualities,  since  they  are  more 
constant,  interesting,  or  practically  important,  we  regard  as 
asHeutial  contitituents  of  the  thing.  In  a  general  way,  such 
are  the  tangible  shape,  size,  mass,  etc.  Other  properties, 
being  more  fluctuating,  we  regard  as  more  or  less  acciden- 
tal or  iueBseutial.  We  call  the  former  qualities  the  reality, 
the  Utter  its  appearances.  Thus,  I  hear  a  sound,  and  say 
'  a  horse-oar ' ;  but  the  sound  is  not  the  horse-car,  it  is 
oue  of  the  horse-car's  least  important  manifestations.  The 
real  horse-car  is  a  feelable,  or  at  most  a  feelable  and  visi- 
ble, thing  which  in  my  imagination  the  sound  calls  up.  So 
vtien  I  get,  as  now,  a  brown  eje-picture  with  lines  not 
parallel,  and  with  angles  unlike,  and  call  it  my  big  solid 
rectangular  walnut  library-table,  that  picture  is  not  the 
table.  It  is  not  even  like  the  table  as  the  table  is  for  vision, 
when  rightly  seen.  It  is  a  distorted  perspective  view  of  three 
of  the  sides  of  what  I  mentally  perceive  (more  or  less)  in  its 
totality  and  undistorted  shape.  The  back  of  the  table,  its 
square  comers,  its  size,  its  heaviness,  are  features  of  which 
I  am  consoioas  when  I  look,  almost  as  I  am  couscioas  of 
its  name.  The  suggestion  of  the  name  is  of  course  due  to 
mere  custom.  But  no  less  is  that  of  the  back,  the  siiie, 
weight,  squareness,  etc. 

Nature,  as  Beid  says,  is  frugal  in  her  operations,  and 
will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  particular  instinct  to  give 
un  that  knowledge  which  experience  and  habit  will  soon 
pro<luce.  Reproduced  sights  and  contacts  tied  together 
with  the  present  sensation  in  the  nnity  of  a  (hiv^  with  a 
name,  these  are  the  complex  objective  stuff  out  of  which 
my  actually  perceived  table  is  made.  Infants  must  go 
through  a  long  education  of  the  eye  and  ear  before  they 
can  perceive  the  realities  which  adults  perceive.  Every 
perception  ts  in  aoquiral  percep(ton.* 


*  The  educalire  process  Is  psrliculirly  obvious  in  the  cue  of  the  ear, 
for  mil  sudden  souDila  seem  alanuiDg  to  babies.     The  fsmilfftr  Doiaea  of 
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Perception  may  then  be  dejlrved,  in  Mr.  Sully's  words,  as 
that  process  by  whioh  the  mind 

'*  supplements  a  sense-impression  by  an  accompaniment  or  escort  of  re 
rived  sensations,  the  whole  aggregate  of  actual  and  revived  sensations 
being  solidified  or  *  integrated  *  into  the  form  of  a  percept,  that  is,  an 
apparently  immediate  apprehension  or  cognition  of  an  object  now 
present  in  a  particular  locality  or  region  of  space/'  * 

Every  reader's  mind  will  supply  abundant  examples  of 
the  process  here  described ;  and  to  write  them  down  would 
be  therefore  both  unnecessary  and  tedious.  In  the  chapter 
on  Space  we  have  already  discussed  some  of  the  more  inter- 
esting ones ;  for  in  our  perceptions  of  shape  and  position  it 
is  really  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  our  sense  of  the  ob- 
ject is  due  to  reproductions  of  past  experience,  and  how 
much  to  the  immediate  sensations  of  the  eye.  I  shall  ac- 
cordingly confine  myself  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  cer- 
tain additional  generalities  connected  with  the  perceptive 
process. 

The  first  point  is  relative  to  that  *  solidification  *  or  '  in- 
tegration,* whereof  Mr.  Sully  speaks,  of  the  present  with 
the  absent  and  merely  represented  sensations.  Cerebrally 
taken,  these  words  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the  pro- 
oess  aroused  in  the  sense-organ  has  shot  into  various 
paths  which  habit  has  already  organized  in  the  hemi- 
spheres, and  that  instead  of  our  having  the  sort  of  con- 
sciousness whioh  would  Ke  correlated  with  the  simple  sen- 
sorial process,  we  have  that  which  is  correlated  with  this 
more  complex  process.  This,  as  it  turns  out,  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  more  complex  '  object,'  the  whole  *  thing,' 
instead  of  being  the  consciousness  of  that  more  simple 
object,  the  few  qualities  or  attributes  which  actually  im- 
press our  peripheral  nerves.  This  consciousness  must  have 
the  unity  which  every  *  section  '  of  our  stream  of  thought 
retains  so  long  as  its  objective  content  does  not  sensibly 


house  and  street  keep  them  In  constant  trepidation  until  such  time  as  they 
have  either  learned  the  objects  which  emit  them,  or  have  become  blunte<^ 
to  them  by  frequent  experience  of  their  Innocuity. 
*  Outlines,  p.  158. 


change.  More  than  this  we  caunot  say ;  we  certainly 
oaght  not  to  say  what  usually  is  said  by  psychologists,  and 
treat  the  perception  as  a  sum  oi  distinct  psychic  entities, 
the  present  sensation  namely,  plus  a  lot  of  images  from  the 
past,  all  'integrated'  together  in  a  way  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  perception  is  one  state  of  mind  or  nothing— aa 
I  have  already  so  often  said. 

In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  compare  the  psychic  results 
of  the  sensational  with  those  of  the  perceptive  process.  We 
then  see  a  marked  did'erence  in  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
pressed portions  of  the  object  are  felt,  in  consequence  of 
being  cognized  along  with  the  reproduced  portion,  in  the 
higher  state  of  mind.  Their  sensible  quality  changes  un- 
der onr  very  eye.  Take  the  already-quoted  catch,  Faa  de 
Ueu  ShJne  que  nous :  one  may  read  this  over  and  over  again 
without  recognizing  the  sounds  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  the  words  paddle  your  ovm  canoe.  As  we  seize  the 
Knglish  meaning  the  sound  itself  appears  to  change. 
Verbal  sonnda  are  usually  perceived  with  their  meaning  at 
the  moment  of  being  heard.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
associative  irradiations  are  inhibited  for  a  few  moments 
(the  mind  being  preoccupied  with  other  thoughts)  whilst 
the  words  linger  on  the  ear  as  mere  echoes  of  acoustic  sen- 
sation. Then,  usually,  their  interpretation  suddenly  occurs. 
But  at  that  moment  one  may  often  surprise  a  change  in  the 
very /eel  of  the  word,  Onr  own  langn^e  would  sound 
very  different  to  ns  if  we  heard  it  without  understanding, 
we  hear  a  foreign  tongue.  Rises  and  falls  of  voice,  odd 
sibilants  and  other  consonants,  would  fall  on  our  ear  in  a 
way  of  which  we  can  now  form  no  notion.  Frenchmen  say 
that  English  sounds  to  them  like  the  gaiaitrQement  dea  oiaeaux 
%n  impression  which  it  certainly  makes  on  no  native  ear. 
Many  of  us  English  would  describe  the  sound  of  Russian 
in  similar  terms.  All  of  us  are  conscions  of  the  strong  in- 
flections of  voice  and  explosives  and  gutturals  of  German 
speech  in  a  way  in  which  no  German  can  be  conscious  of 
them. 

This  is  probably  the  reason  why,  if  we  look  at  an  isolated 

printed  word  and  repeat  it  long  enough,  it  ends  by  assuming 

a  entirely  unnatural  aspect     Let  the  reailer  try  this  with 
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any  word  on  this  page.  He  will  soon  begin  to  wonder  if  it 
can  possibly  be  the  word  lie  has  been  using  all  his  life  with 
that  meaning.  It  stares  at  him  from  the  paper  like  a  glass 
eye,  with  no  speculation  in  it  Its  body  is  indeed  there,  but 
its  soul  is  fled.  It  is  reduced,  by  this  new  way  of  attending 
to  it,  to  its  sensational  nudity.  We  never  before  attended  to 
it  in  this  way,  but  habitually  got  it  clad  with  its  meaning 
the  moment  we  caught  sight  of  it,  and  rapidly  passed  from 
it  to  the  other  words  of  the  phrase.  We  apprehended  it, 
in  short,  with  a  cloud  of  associates,  and  thus  perceiving  it, 
we  felt  it  quite  otherwise  than  as  we  feel  it  now  divested 
and  alone. 

Another  well-known  change  is  when  we  look  at  a  land- 
scape with  our  head  upside  down.  Perception  is  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  baffled  by  this  mancenvre;  gradations  of  dis- 
tance  and  other  space-determinations  are  made  uncertain ; 
the  reproductive  or  associative  processes,  in  short,  decline ; 
and,  simultaneously  with  their  diminution,  the  colors  grow 
richer  and  more  varied,  and  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
more  marked.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  we  turn  a 
painting  bottom  upward.  We  lose  much  of  its  meaning, 
but,  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  we  feel  more  freshly  the 
value  of  the  mere  tints  and  shadings,  and  become  aware  of 
any  lack  of  purely  sensible  harmony  or  balance  which  they 
may  show.*  Just  so,  if  we  lie  on  the  floor  and  look  up  at 
the  mouth  of  a  person  talking  behind  us.  His  lower  lip 
here  takes  the  habitual  place  of  the  upper  one  upon  our 
retina,  and  seems  animated  by  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unnatural  mobility,  a  mobility  which  now  strikes  us  be- 
cause (the  associative  processes  being  disturbed  by  the  un- 
accustomed point  of  view)  we  get  it  as  a  naked  sensation 
and  not  as  part  of  a  familiar  object  perceived. 

On  a  later  page  other  instances  will  meet  us.  For  the 
present  these  are  enough  to  prove  our  point  Once  more 
we  find  ourselves  driven  to  admit  that  when  qualities  of  an 
object  impress  our  sense  and  we  thereupon  perceive  the 
object,  the  sensation  as  such  of  those  qualities  does  not 

•  Cf .  Helmbolts*  Optik,  pp.  488,  728,  728,  772 ;  aud  Spencer.  Psychol- 
QC7»  ^^  n.  p.  249,  note. 


Btill  exist  inside  of  the  perceptioi]  aod  form  a  coustitaeiit 
thereof.  The  sensation  is  one  thing  aud  the  perception 
Another,  and  neither  can  take  place  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other,  becaoHe  their  cerebral  conditions  are  not  the 
Bame.  Thej-  mav  resewiWe  each  other,  but  in  no  respect  are 
they  identical  state.s  of  mind. 

FEBCSPTION  18  OP  DSFINITE  AIH)  F&OBABI.E  THINQS. 

The  chief  cerebral  conditions  of  perception  are  the  paths 
of  association  irradiating  from  the  sense-impression,  which 
may  have  been  already  formed.  If  a  certain  sensation  be 
strongly  associated  with  the  attributes  of  a  certain  thing, 
that  thing  is  almost  sure  to  be  perceived  when  we  get  the 
sensation.  Examples  of  snch  things  would  be  familiar 
people,  places,  etc.,  which  ve  recognize  and  name  at  a 
glance.  Bat  where  the  sensation  is  associated  with  more  than 
one  Ttfdity,  so  that  either  of  two  discrepant  sets  of  resid- 
ual properties  may  arise,  the  perception  is  donbtful  and 
vacillating,  and  the  mosf  (kaf  can  then  be  said  of  it  is  that  it 
tpm  be  of  a  PROBABLE  thing,  of  the  thing  which  woold  most 
usually  have  given  qs  that  sensation. 

In  these  ambiguous  cases  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
perception  is  rarely  abortive  ;  sotw  peroeptiou  takes  place. 
The  two  discrepant  seta  of  associates  do  not  neutralize  each 
other  or  mix  and  make  a  blur.  What  we  more  commonly 
get  is  first  one  object  in  its  completeness,  and  then  the  other 
in  its  completeness.  In  other  words,  aU  brain^processes  are 
Bitch  as  give  rise  to  what  ive  inay  caS  figured  consctousness.  If 
paths  are  irradiated  at  all,  they  are  irradiated  in  consistent 
systems,  and  occasion  thoughtaof  definite  objects,  not  mere 
hodge-podges  of  elements.  Even  where  the  brain's  func- 
tions are  half  thrown  out  of  gear,  as  in  aphasia  or  dropping 
asleep,  this  law  of  figured  consciousness  holds  good.  A 
person  who  suddenly  gets  sleepy  whilst  reading  aloud  n'ill 
read  wrong ;  but  instead  of  emitting  a  mere  broth  of  sylla- 
bles, he  will  make  such  mistakes  as  to  read  '  supper-time  ' 
instead  of  '  sovereign,'  '  overthrow  '  instead  of  '  opposite,' 
or  indeed  utter  entirely  imaginary  phrases,  composed  of 
several  definite  words,  instead  of  phrases  of  the  book.  So 
in  aphasia :  where  the  disease  is  mild  the   patient' ti  mis' 
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takes  consist  in  using  entire  wrong  words  instead  of  right 
ones.  Only  in  the  gravest  lesions  does  he  become  quite  in- 
articulate. These  facts  show  how  subtle  is  the  associative 
link ;  how  delicate  yet  how  strong  that  connection  among 
brain-paths  which  makes  any  number  of  them,  once  excited 
together,  thereafter  tend  to  vibrate  as  a  systematic  whole.  A 
small  group  of  elements,  '  thia^'  common  to  two  systems,  A 
and  B,  may  touch  o£f  A  or  B  according  as  accident  decides 
the  next  step  (see  Fig.  47).  If  it  happen  that  a  single  point 
leading  from  '  this '  to  B  is  momentarily  a  little  more  per- 
vious than  any  leading  from  '  this '  to  A,  then  that  little 
advanta^  will  upset  the  equilibrium  in  favor  of  the  entire 
system  B.    The  currents  will  sweep  first  through  that  point 


Fio.  47. 


and  thence  into  all  the  paths  of  B,  each  increment  of  ad- 
vance making  A  more  and  more  impossible.  The  thoughts 
correlated  with  A  and  B,  in  such  a  case,  will  have  objects 
different,  though  similar.  The  similarity  will,  however, 
consist  in  some  very  limited  feature  if  the  '  this  *  be  small. 
Thus  the  faintest  aenscUiona  wUl  give  rise  to  the  perception 
€f  definite  things  if  only  they  resemble  those  which  the  things 
are  vxmi  to  arouse.  In  fact,  a  sensation  must  be  strong  and 
distinct  in  order  not  to  suggest  an  object  and,  if  it  is  a  non- 
descript feeling,  really  to  seem  one.  The  aurse  of  epilepsy, 
glol>es  of  light,  fiery  vision,  roarings  in  the  ears,  the  sensa- 
ticms  which  electric  currents  give  rise  to  when  passed  through 
the  head,  these  are  unfigured  because  they  are  strong. 
Weaker  feelings  of  the  same  sort  would  probably  suggest 
objects.  Many  years  ago,  after  reading  Maury's  book,  Le 
Sommeil  et  ^es  Rfves^  I  began  for  the  first  time  to  observe 
those  ideas  which  faintly  flit  through  the  mind  at  all  times, 
words,  visions,  etc.,  disconnected  with  the  main  stream  of 
thought,  but  discernible  to  au  attention  on  the  watch  for 
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them.  A  horse's  bead,  a  coil  of  rope,  an  anchor,  are,  tor 
example,  ideas  which  have  come  to  me  unsolicited  whilst  I 
have  been  writing  these  latter  lines.  They  can  often  be 
explained  by  subtle  links  of  association,  often  not  at  alL 
Bat  I  have  not  a  few  times  been  surprised,  after  noting 
some  such  idea,  to  find,  on  shutting  my  eyes,  an  after- 
image left  on  the  retina  by  some  bright  or  dark  object 
recently  looked  at,  and  which  had  evidently  suggested 
the  idea.  '  Evidently,'  I  say,  because  the  general  shape, 
size,  and  position  of  object  thought-of  and  of  after-image 
-were  the  same,  although  the  idea  had  details  which  the 
Tetinal  image  lacked.  We  shall  probably  never  know  just 
what  part  retinal  after-images  play  in  determining  the  train 
of  our  thoughts.  Judging  by  my  own  experiences  I  should 
suspect  it  of  being  not  insignificant* 


•The  more  or  leas  geometrically  regulftr  phaDtasms  wlikh  »re  pro- 
duced by  pressure  od  Tbe  eyeballs,  coogeslioD  of  the  head.  iDh&lKilon  of 
maesIbe^CB,  etc.,  might  again  be  ciied  to  prove  Ifaat  rniol  and  vague  eicite- 
menu  of  seDge-organa  are  Irausformed  into  figured  objecia  by  Uie  brnin. 
ODiy  the  facts  are  not  quite  clearly  inlerpretable  ;  aod  tbe  figuring  may 
poKlbly  be  due  to  some  Tetinal  peculiarity,  as  yet  uneiplored.  Beautiful 
patleriiB,  whii'b  would  do  fur  vcall-papers,  succeed  each  other  when  the 
eyehaili  are  lung  pressed.  Goethe's  sccouDt  of  his  owd  phantasm  of  a 
flower  is  well  knowo.  It  came  in  the  middle  of  his  visual  field  wLenever 
be  closed  hU  eyes  and  depressed  bis  bead.  "  uDfoldtng  Itself  and  develop- 
ing from  tti  Interior  new  Qowera.  formed  of  (ulored  or  sometimes  green 
leavea.  not  natural  but  of  fantustlc  forms,  and  tymmetricai  as  tJie  rosellca 
of  sculptora."  ulc.  (quoted  in  MQller's  Physiologj',  Baiy's  Ir.,  p.  1397).  The 
fortification-  and  zig sag-pa ttems,  which  are  well-known  appearancea  in  tbe 
field  of  view  In  certsin  functional  disorders,  bave  characteristics  (sieadlneaa, 
GoercivenesB,  blotting  out  of  other  objecla)  suggeative  of  a  retinal  origin — 
Ibis  Ib  why  the  entire  class  of  phenomena  treated  of  in  ibis  note  seem  to  me 
still  doubtfully  cr>nn«cted  with  the  cerebnl  factor  in  perception  of  which 
the  text  irentB.— t  copy  from  Tatne's  book  on  Intelligence  (vol.  i.  p.  61) 
the  translation  of  ac  interesting  observation  by  Prof.  M.  Lazarus,  in  which 
the  Mune  effect  of  an  afler-iroage  is  seen.  Lazarus  himself  propowa  the 
name  of  '  visionary  illusiODs '  for  such  modifications  of  ideal  pictures  by 
peripberal  stimulations  (Lebre  von  den  Sin  nest  BuschuDgCD,  1807,  p.  10)- 
"  I  Wiia  on  tbe  Kultbad  terrace  nt  Rigi,  on  a  very  clear  aflcruMHi,  and 
Btieuipting  to  make  out  the  Waldbruder,  ■  rock  which  stands  out  from 
the  midst  of  the  gigantic  wall  of  mountains  surrounding  it.  on  whose  sum- 
mita  we  sec  like  a  crown  the  glaciers  of  Titlis.  L'ri-Rotbsdock,  etc.  I  waa 
looking  alternately  with  the  naked  sye  and  with  a  spyglass ;  but  could  not 
distinguish  it  with  the  naked  eye.  For  the  space  of  six  to  ten  minutes  I 
bad  gazed  tleadfaatly  upon  the  moiinuitis.  whose  color  varied  according 
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Let  U8  now,  for  breTitj*8  sake,  treat  A  and  B  in  Fig.  47 
if  they  stood  for  objects  instead  of  brain-prooesses.  And 
let  us  furthermore  suppose  that  A  and  B  are,  both  of  them, 
objects  which  might  probably  excite  the  sensation  which  I 
have  called  '  thia^  but  that  on  the  present  occasion  A  and 
not  B  is  the  one  which  actually  does  so.  If,  then,  on  this 
occasion  '  ihia  *  suggests  A  and  not  B,  the  result  is  a  corrtfdt 
perofpiion.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  *  this  *  suggests  B  and 
not  A,  the  result  is  a/obe  peroqriian^  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  an  Qluaiim.  But  the  process  is  the  same,  whether 
the  perception  be  true  or  false. 


to  their  several  altitudes  or  deollTities  between  violet,  brown,  and  dark 
freeD«  and  I  bad  fatigued  myself  to  no  purpose,  wben  I  ceased  looking 
and  turned  away.  At  that  moment  1  saw  before  me  (I  cannot  recollect 
whether  my  eyes  were  shut  or  open)  tbe  figure  of  an  absent  friend*  like  a 
corpse.  ...  1  asked  myself  at  once  bow  I  bad  come  to  think  of  my  absent 
frtend.— In  a  few  seconds  1  regained  tbe  tbread  of  my  tboughts,  which 
mj  looking  for  the  Waldbruder  bad  interrupted,  and  readily  found  that  the 
idea  of  my  friend  had  by  a  very  simple  necessity  introduced  itself  among 
thorn.  Ify  recollecting  him  was  tbus  naturally  accounted  for.— But  in 
SMiditioa  to  this,  he  bad  appeared  as  a  corpse.  How  was  this  T— At  this 
Moment,  whether  through  fatigue  or  in  order  to  tbink.  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  found  at  once  the  whole  field  of  sight,  over  a  considerable  extent, 
oomod  with  the  same  oorpse-like  bue,  a  greenish  yellow  gray.  1 1 bought 
al  once  that  1  had  here  the  principle  of  tbe  desired  explanation,  and 
•Itiaipted  to  recall  to  memory  tbe  forms  of  other  persons  And,  in  fact, 
tiMse  forms  too  appeared  like  corpses ;  standing  or  sitting,  as  I  wisbed,  all 
had  a  corpse-like  tint  Tbe  persons  whom  I  wisbed  to  see  did  not  all  ap- 
pear to  me  as  sensible  phantoms ;  and  again,  wben  my  eyes  were  open.  I 
did  not  see  phantoms*  or  at  all  events  only  saw  them  faintly,  of  no  deter- 
ssined  color. — 1  then  inquired  bow  it  was  that  phantoms  of  persons  were 
affected  by  and  colored  like  the  visual  field  surrounding  tbem,  bow  their 
oatlines  were  traced,  and  if  their  faces  and  clothes  were  of  tbe  same  color. 
Bat  it  was  then  too  late,  or  perhaps  tbe  influence  of  reflection  and  cxami> 
nation  had  been  too  powerful.  All  grew  suddenly  pale,  and  tbe  subjectivs 
phenomenon,  which  might  have  lasted  some  minutes  longer,  had  disap* 
peared  —It  Is  plain  that  here  an  inward  reminiscence,  arising  in  accordance 
wittt  'he  laws  of  association,  had  combined  with  an  optical  after  image. 
Tk%  excessiTe  excitation  of  the  peripbery  of  tbe  optic  nerve.  1  mean  tbe 
long-continued  preceding  sensation  of  my  eyes  wben  contemplating  the 
color  of  the  mountain,  had  indirectly  provoked  a  subjective  and  durable 
wnsilinn.  that  of  the  complemenatry  color ;  and  my  reminiscence,  incor- 
pocating  ttnlf  with  this  subjective  sensatlou,  became  the  corpse-like  phan- 
I  have  dsKiribed." 
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Xote  that  in  every  Ulasioo  what  is  false  is  what  is  in- 
ferreil,  not  what  is  immediately  given.  The  'this,'  if  it 
were  felt  by  itself  alone,  wouhl  be  all  right,  it  only  becomes 
misleading  by  what  it  suggests.  If  it  is  a  sensation  of 
sight,  it  may  suggest  a  tactile  object,  for  example,  which 
later  tactile  esperienues  prove  to  be  not  there.  The  so-caiUd 
^fallacy  of  the  sejieea,'  of  which  the  ancient  sceptics  made  so 
much  account,  is  not  fallacy  of  tite  senses  proper,  but  rather  of 
the  intellect,  which  interprets  wrongly  what  the  senses  give.* 

80  much  premised,  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  these 
illusions.  They  are  due  to  two  main  causes.  The  wrong 
object  is  perceived  either  because 

1)  Although  not  on  this  occasion  the  real  cause,  it  is  yet  the 
halritual,  inveterate,  or  most  probable  cause  of 'this;  ^  or  because 

2)  The  mind  is  temporarily  full  of  the  thought  of  that  object, 
and  therefore '  this '  is  peculiarly  prone  to  suggest  it  at  this 
moment. 

I  will  give  briefly  a  number  of  examples  under  each 
head.  The  first  head  is  the  more  important,  because  it 
includes  a  number  of  constant  illusions  to  which  all  men 
are  subject,  and  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  much 
experience. 

Illusions  of  the  First  Type. 
One  of  the  oldest  instances  dates  from  Aristotle.  Cross 
two  fingers  and  roll  a  pea,  pen- 
holder, or  other  small  object  be- 
tween them.  It  will  seem  double. 
Professor  Croom  Robertson  haa 
given  the  clearest  analysis  of  this 
illusion.  He  observes  that  if 
Fio-  «-  the  object  be  bronj^ht  into  con- 

tact first  with  the  forefinger  and  next  with  the  second  fiuger, 
the  two  contacts  seem  to  come  in  at  different  points  of  space. 
■  Cf.  Tb.  Reid's  InlollcctiuU  Powers,  essay  n.  chsp.  zxn,  and  A..  Binet. 
Id  Mind,  is.  206.  M.  Binct  polula  out  Ihe  fuel  Ibal  what  U  fallHciouslj 
iafinrcii  U  always  an  object  of  some  other  letisc  thaa  the'tbU.'  '  Uptiotl 
Illusions'  are  generully  crron  of  toucb  and  muscular  Masibility.  and 
fsllaclouily  perceived  object  wid  the  «ip«rl«Dces  wblch  correci  t(  ue  bott 
tactile  ID  these  cases. 
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^e  forefinger-toQoh  seems  higher,  though  the  finger  is 
really  lower ;  the  seoond-finger-touoh  seems  lower,  though 
the  finger  is  really  higher.  '*  We  perceive  the  contacts  as 
double  because  we  refer  them  to  two  distinct  parts  of 
space.'*  The  touched  sides  of  the  two  fingers  are  normally 
not  together  in  space,  and  customarily  never  do  touch  one 
thing ;  the  one  thing  which  now  touches  them,  therefore, 
seems  in  two  places,  i.e.  seems  two  things.* 

There  is  a  whole  batch  of  illusions  which  come  from 
optical  sensations  interpreted  by  us  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  rule,  although  they  are  now  produced  by  an  unusual 
object  The  stereoscope  is  an  example.  The  eyes  see  a 
picture  apiece,  and  the  two  pictures  are  a  little  disparate, 
the  one  seen  by  the  right  eye  being  a  view  of  the  object 
taken  from  a  point  slightly  to  the  right  of  that  from  which 
the  left  eye*s  picture  is  ti^en.  Pictures  thrown  on  the  two 
eyes  by  solid  objects  present  this  identical  disparity. 
Whence  we  react  on  the  sensation  in  our  usual  w^y,  and 
perceive  a  solid.  If  the  pictures  be  exchanged  we  perceive 
a  hollow  mould  of  the  object,  for  a  hollow  mould  would 
east  just  such  disparate  pictures  as  these.  Wheatstone*s 
instrument,  the  paeudoacope^  allows  us  to  look  at  solid 
objects  and  see  with  each  eye  the  other  eye's  picture.  We 
then  perceive  the  solid  object  hollow,  if  it  be  an  object  which 
might  probcMy  be  hoUotv,  but  not  otherwise.  A  human  face, 
e.g.,  never  appears  hollow  to  the  pseudoscope.  In  this 
irregularity  of  reaction  on  different  objects,  some  seem 
hollow,  others  not ;  the  perceptive  process  is  true  to  its 
law,  which  is  dttoaya  to  react  on  the  sensation  in  a  deter^ 
minate  and  Jigured  fashion  if  possible^  and  in  as  probable 
a  fashion  as  the  case  admits.    To  couple  faces  and  hollow 

*  The  convene  illuBion  Is  hard  to  bring  about.  The  points  a  and  b, 
being  normally  In  contact,  mean  to  us  the  same  space,  and  hence  It  might 
be  supposed  that  when  simultaneously  touched,  as  by  a  pair  of  callipers, 
we  should  feel  but  one  object*  whilst  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  feel  two.  It 
should  be  remarked  in  explanation  of  this  that  an  object  placed  between 
the  two  fingers  in  their  normal  uncrossed  position  always  awakens  the  sensie 
of  hso  eentacU,  When  the  fingers  are  prtswd  ioffeiher  we  feci  one  ol^feet  to 
be  between  them.  And  when  the  fingers  are  crossed,  and  their  correspond- 
Sag  points  •  and  b  simultaneously  pfMMd,  we  do  get  something  like  the 
01uilott  of  stngleneit— thai  is,  we  get  a  very  doubtful  doubleness. 
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nesa  TJoI&tes  all  onr  habits  of  associatioii.  For  the  same 
reason  it  ie  very  easy  to  make  an  intaglio  cast  of  a  face,  or 
the  painted  inside  of  a  pasteboard  mask,  look  cooTex,  in- 
stead of  concave  as  the j  are. 

Onr  sense  of  the  position  of  things  with  respect  to  oar 
eye  consists  in  suggestions  of  how  we  most  move  our  hand 
(o  touch  them.  Certain  places  of  the  image  on  the  retina, 
certain  actively-produced  positions  of  the  eyeballs,  are 
Dormallj  linked  with  the  sense  of  every  determinate  posi- 
tion which  an  oater  thing  may  come  to  occupy.  Hence  we 
perceive  the  usual  position,  even  if  the  optical  sensation  be 
artificially  brought  from  a  different  part  of  space.  Prisms 
warp  the  light-rays  in  this  way,  and  tlirow  upon  the  retina 
the  image  of  an  object  situated,  say,  at  spot  a  of  space  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  (without  the  prisms)  an  object  situ- 
ated at  spot  b  would  cast  its  image  Accordingly  we  feel 
for  the  object  at  b  instead  of  a.  If  the  prism  be  before  one 
eye  only  we  see  the  object  at  b  with  that  eye,  and  in  ita 
right  position  a  with  the  other — in  other  words,  we  see  it 
doable.  If  both  eyes  be  armed  with  prisms  with  their  angle 
towards  the  right,  we  pass  our  hand  to  the  right  of  at]  objects 
when  we  try  rapidly  to  touch  them.  And  this  illusory 
sense  of  their  position  lasts  until  a  new  association  is  fixed, 
when  on  removing  the  prisms  a  contrary  illusion  at  first 
occurs.  Passive  or  unintentional  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  eyeballs  seem  to  be  no  more  kept  account  of  by  the 
mind  than  prisms  are ;  so  we  spontaneously  make  no  allow- 
ance for  them  in  our  perception  of  distance  and  movements. 
Press  one  of  the  eyeballs  into  a  strained  position  with  the 
finger,  and  objects  move  and  are  translocated  accordingly, 
JQst  as  when  prisms  are  used. 

Curious  iBtmons  of  movement  in  objects  occur  whenever 
the  eyeballs  move  without  our  intending  it  We  shall  learn 
in  the  following  chapter  that  the  original  visual  feeling  of 
movement  is  produced  by  any  image  passing  over  the  retina, 
Oiiginallyi  however,  this  sensation  is  definitely  referred 
neither  to  the  object  nor  to  the  eyes.  Snch  definite  refer- 
ence grows  up  later,  and  obeys  certain  simple  laws.  We 
believe  objects  to  move :  1)  whenever  we  get  the  retinal 
movement-feeling,  but  think  onr  eyes  are  still;  and  2)  when- 
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eTer  we  think  that  our  eyes  moye,  bat  fail  to  get  the  retinal 
moYement-feeling.  We  belieye  objects  to  be  still,  on  the 
contrary,  1)  whenever  we  get  the  retinal  movement-feeling, 
but  think  >ar  eyes  are  moving ;  and  2)  whenever  we  neither 
think  our  eyes  are  moving,  nor  get  the  retinal  movement- 
feeling.  Thus  the  perception  of  the  object's  state  of  motion 
or  rest  depends  on  the  notion  we  frame  of  our  own  eye's 
movement.  Now  many  sorts  of  stimulation  make  our  eyes 
move  without  our  knowing  it  If  we  look  at  a  waterfall, 
river,  railroad  train,  or  any  body  which  continuously  passes 
in  front  of  us  in  the  same  direction,  it  carries  our  eyes  with 
it  This  movement  can  be  noticed  in  our  eyes  by  a  by- 
stander. If  the  object  keep  passing  towards  our  left,  our 
eyes  keep  following  whatever  moving  bit  of  it  may  have 
caught  their  attention  at  first,  until  that  bit  disappears 
from  view.  Then  they  jerk  back  to  the  right  again,  and 
catch  a  new  bit,  which  again  they  follow  to  the  left,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  This  gives  them  an  oscillating  demeanor, 
slow  involuntary  rotations  leftward  alternating  with  rapid 
voluntary  jerks  rightward.  But  the  oscillations  continue  for 
a  while  after  the  object  has  come  to  a  standstill,  or  the 
eyes  are  carried  to  a  new  object,  and  this  produces  the  illu- 
sion that  things  now  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
we  are  unaware  of  the  slow  leftward  automatic  movements 
of  our  eyeballs,  and  think  that  the  retinal  movement-sen- 
sations tiiereby  aroused  must  be  due  to  a  rightward  motion 
of  the  object  seen;  whilst  the  rapid  voluntary  rightward 
movemente  of  our  eyeballs  we  interpret  as  attempts  to  pur- 
sue and  catch  again  those  parts  of  the  object  which  have 
been  slipping  away  to  the  left. 

Exactly  similar  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  are  produced 
in  giddiness^  with  exatly  similar  results.  Giddiness  is  easi- 
est produced  by  whirling  on  our  heels.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
the  movement  of  our  own  head  and  body  through  space, 
and  is  now  pretty  well  understood  to  be  due  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  semi-circular  canals  of  the  inner  ear.*    When, 

*  Purkinje,  Mmch,  and  Breuer  are  the  authors  to  whom  we  mainly  owe 
the  ezpIiDation  of  the  feeling  of  vertigo.  I  have  found  (American  Jour- 
nal of  Otology.  Oct  1889)  that  in  deaf-mutes  (whose  semi-ciroular  canals 
or  entire  auditory  nenres  must  often  be  disorganized)  there  very  frequently 
exifti  DO  suaoaptibility  to  giddiness  or  whirling. 
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after  whirling,  we  stop,  we  seem  to  be  epianing  in  the  reverse 
directiuu  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  objects  appear  to  con- 
tinue whirling  in  the  same  direction  in  which,  a  niomeut 
previons,  oar  body  ai'tually  whirled.  The  reaaon  is  that 
oar  eyes  normally  fetid  lo  maintain  their  field  of  view.  If  we 
snddenly  tnm  oar  head  leftwards  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
eyes  follow.  They  roll  in  their  orbits  rightwards,  by  a 
sort  of  compensating  inertia.  Even  though  we  foisfly 
think  our  head  to  be  moiing  leftwards,  this  ooQseqneoce 
occars,  and  our  eyes  move  rightwards — as  may  be  observed 
in  any  one  with  vertigo  after  whirling.  As  these  move- 
ments are  nnconscioas,  the  retinal  movement-feelings  which 
they  occasion  are  naturally  referred  to  the  objects  Jteen. 
And  the  intermittent  voluntary  twitches  of  the  eyes  towards 
the  left,  by  which  we  ever  and  anon  recover  them  from  the 
extreme  rightward  positions  to  which  the  refles  movement 
brings  them,  simply  confirm  and  intensify  our  impression 
of  a  leftward- whirling  field  of  view :  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  be  periodically  pursuing  and  overtaking  the  objects  in 
their  leftward  flight  The  whole  phenomenon  fades  oat 
after  a  few  seconds.  And  it  often  ceases  if  we  volantarily 
fix  oar  eyes  upon  a  given  point* 

Optical  vertigo,  as  these  illusions  of  objective  movement 
are  called,  results  sometimes  from  brain-troable,  intoxica- 
tions, paralysis,  etc.  A  man  will  awaken  with  a  weakness 
of  one  of  his  eye-muscles.  An  intended  orbital  rotation 
will  then  not  produce  its  expected  result  in  the  way  of 
retinal  movement-feeling — whence  false  perceptions,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  will  fall  to  be 
discussed  in  later  chapters. 

There  is  an  illusion  of  movement  of  the  opposite  sort, 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar  at  raUicay  stations.  Habit- 
nally,  when  we  ourselves  move  forward,  our  entire  field  of 
view  glides  backward  over  our  retina.  When  oar  move- 
ment is  due  to  that  of  the  windowed  carriage,  car,  or  boat 


•  The  inTolmilBry  cooiiausace  of  ibe  eye's  raoiionB  is  doi  the  only  cauM 
3f  Uir  faJae  perceptloD  tn  Ihew  ciuea  There  is  alto  a  Inie  uegalfre  aflcr- 
image  ol  ibe  origiDsl  retinal  muvemetit-teosaiioiu,  aa  we  ituJi  aee  Lo 
Chapter  XX. 
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in  which  we  sit,  all  stationary  objects  visible  through  the 
window  give  us  a  sensation  of  gliding  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence,  whenever  we  get  this  sensation,  of  a 
window  with  cM  objects  visible  through  it  moving  in  one 
direction,  we  retfct  upon  it  in  our  customary  way,  and  per- 
ceive a  stationary  field  of  view,  over  which  the  window,  and 
we  ourselves  inside  of  it,  are  passing  by  a  motion  of  our 
own.  Consequently  when  another  train  comes  alongside 
of  ours  in  a  station,  and  fills  the  entire  window,  and,  after 
standing  still  awhile,  begins  to  glide  away,  we  judge  that  it 
is  cur  train  which  is  moving,  and  that  the  other  train  is  stilL 
If,  however,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  part  of  the  station 
through  the  windows,  or  between  the  cars,  of  the  other  train, 
the  illusion  of  our  own  movement  instantly  disappears,  and 
we  perceive  the  other  train  to  be  the  one  in  motion.  This, 
again,  is  but  making  the  usual  and  probable  inference  from 
our  sensation.* 

Another  t&uaion  due  to  movement  is  explained  by  Helm- 
holtz.  Most  wayside  objects,  houses,  trees,  etc.,  look  small 
when  seen  out  of  the  windows  of  a  swift  train.  This  is  be- 
cause we  perceive  them  in  the  first  instance  unduly  near. 
And  we  perceive  them  unduly  near  because  of  their  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  parallactic  flight  backwards.  When  we 
ourselves  move  forward  all  objects  glide  backwards,  as 
aforesaid ;  but  the  nearer  they  are,  the  more  rapid  is  this 
apparent  translocation.  Belative  rapidity  of  passage  back- 
wards is  thus  so  familiarly  associated  with  nearness  that 
when  we  feel  it  we  perceive  nearness.  But  with  a  given 
size  of  retinal  image  the  nearer  an  object  is,  the  smaller  do 
we  judge  its  actual  size  to  be.  Hence  in  the  train,  the 
faster  we  go,  the  nearer  do  the  trees  and  houses  seem,  and 
the  nearer  they  seem,  the  smaller  do  they  look.f 

Other  tUusiona  are  due  to  the  feeling  of  convergenoe  being 
wrongly  interpreted.  When  we  converge  our  eyeballs  we 
perceive  an  approximation  of  whatever  thing  we  may  be 
looking  at     Whatever  things  do  approach  whilst  we  look 

*  We  never,  ao  far  as  I  know,  get  the  converse  illusion  at  a  railroad  sta* 
tkm  and  believe  the  other  train  to  move  when  it  is  still. 
t  Helmholts :  Phyaiol.  Optik,  aOO. 
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at  them  oblige  as,  so  loug  a.s  thej  are  not  Terj  distsnt,  to 
converge  our  ej^es.  Hence  approach  of  the  thing  ta  the  prob- 
abU  objective  fact  when  we  feel  our  eyes  couveiging.  Now  in 
most  persons  the  internal  recti  mnacles,  to  which  converg- 
ence is  due,  are  weaker  than  the  others ;  and  the  entirely 
passive  position  of  the  eyeballs,  the  position  which  they 
assume  when  covered  and  looking  at  nothing  in  particular, 
is  either  that  of  parallelism  or  of  slight  divergence.  Makf 
a  person  look  with  both  eyes  at  some  near  object,  and  then 
screen  the  object  from  one  of  his  eyes  by  a  card  or  book. 
The  chances  are  that  you  will  see  the  eye  thus  screened 
torn  just  a  little  otitwards.  Remove  the  screen,  and  yon 
will  DOW  see  it  turn  in  as  it  catches  sight  of  the  object  again. 
The  other  eye  meanwhile  keeps  as  it  was  at  first  To  moat 
persons,  accordingly,  all  objects  seem  to  come  nearer  when, 
after  looking  at  them  with  one  eye,  both  eyes  are  used ; 
and  they  seem  to  recede  during  the  opposite  change.  With 
persons  whose  external  recti  mnscles  are  insufficient,  the 
illusions  may  be  of  the  contrary  kind. 

7^  sue  of  the  retinal  image  is  a  fruitful  source  of  illusions. 
Normally,  the  retinal  image  grows  larger  as  the  object  draws 
near.  But  the  sensation  yielded  by  this  enlargetaent  is 
also  given  by  any  object  which  really  grows  in  size  with- 
out changing  its  distance.  Enlargement  of  retinal  image 
is  therefore  an  amb^uous  sign.  An  opera-glass  enlarges 
the  moon.  But  most  persons  n'ill  tell  yon  that  she  looks 
smaller  through  it,  only  a  great  deal  nearer  and  brighter. 
They  read  the  enlargement  as  a  sign  of  approach  ;  and  the 
perception  of  approach  makes  them  actually  reverse  the 
sensation  which  suggests  it-^by  an  exaggeration  of  onr 
habitual  custom  of  making  allowance  of  the  apparent  en- 
largement of  whatever  object  approaches  us,  and  reducing 
it  in  imagination  to  its  natural  size.  Similarly,  in  the  theatre 
the  glass  brings  the  stage  near,  but  hardly  seems  to  mi- 
nify the  people  on  it 

The  well-known  increased  apparent  size  of  the  moon  on  the 
horiwn  is  a  result  of  association  and  probability.  It  is  seen 
through  vaporous  air,  and  looks  dimmer  and  duskier  than 
vhen  it  rides  on  high;  and  it  is  seen   over  fields,  trees, 
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hedges,  streamsy  and  the  like,  which  break  up  the  interven- 
Uig  space  and  make  us  the  better  realize  the  latter*8  extent 
Both  these  causes  make  the  moon  seem  more  distant  from 
us  when  it  is  low  ;  and  as  its  visual  angle  grows  no  less,  we 
deem  that  it  must  be  a  larger  body,  and  we  so  perceive  it 
It  looks  particularly  enormous  when  it  comes  up  directly 
behind  some  well-known  large  object,  as  a  house  or  tree, 
distant  enough  to  subtend  an  angle  no  larger  than  that  .of 
the  moon  itself.^ 

The  /eding  of  acoommodation  also  gives  rise  to  false  per- 
ceptions of  size.  Usually  we  accommodate  our  eyes  for  an 
object  as  it  approaches  us.  Usually  under  these  circum- 
stwces  the  object  throws  a  larger  retinal  image.  But 
believing  the  object  to  remain  the  same,  we  make  allowance 
for  this  and  treat  the  entire  eye-feeling  which  we  receive 
as  significant  of  nothing  but  approach.  When  we  relax  our 
accommodation  and  at  the  same  time  the  retinal  image 
grows  smaller,  the  probable  cause  is  always  a  receding 
object  The  moment  we  put  on  convex  glasses,  however^ 
the  accommodation  relaxes,  but  the  retinal  image  grows 
larger  instead  of  less.  This  is  what  would  happen  if  our 
object,  whilst  receding,  grew.  Such  a  probable  object  we 
accordingly  perceive,  though  with  a  certain  vacillation  as 
to  the  recession,  for  the  growth  in  apparent  size  is  also  a 
probable  sign  of  approach,  and  is  at  moments  interpreted 
accordingly. — ^Atropin  paralyzes  the  muscles  of  accommo- 
dation. It  is  possible  to  get  a  dose  which  will  weaken 
these  muscles  without  laming  them  altogether.  When  a 
known  near  object  is  then  looked  at  we  have  to  make  the 
same  voluntary  strain  to  accommodate,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
deal  nearer ;  but  as  its  retinal  image  is  not  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  this  suggested  approach,  we  deem  that  it  must 
have  grown  smaller  than  usual.  In  consequence  of  this 
so-called  mioropay^  Aubert  relates  that  he  saw  a  man  ap- 
parently no  larger  than  a  photograph.  But  the  small  size 
again  made  the  man  seem  farther  off.     The  real  distance 


*  Cf.  Berkeley's  ThMry  of  YUIod,  gg  67-79 ;  Helmbolu :  PhysioIogiBche 
OpUk,  pp.  68(^1 ;  Tiechalae  in  Reuve  Philoeophique,  xxvi.  49. 
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was  two  or  three  feet,  and  he  seemeil  against  the  wall  ot 
tile  room.*  Of  these  vaoiUatioQS  we  shall  have  to  apeak 
again  id  the  ensuing  chapter. t 

Mra.  C.  L.  Franklin  has  recently  described  and  explained 

with  rare  acateness  an  illusion  of  which  the  most  curious 

thing  is  that  it  was  never  noticed  before.     Take  a  siogle 

pair  of  crossed  lines  (Fig.  49),  hold  them  in  a  horizontal  plane 

Lt     before  the  eyas,  and   look  along  them,  at  such   a 

(distance  that  with  the  right  eye  shut,  1,  and  with 
the  left  eye  shut,  2,  looks  like  the  projection  of  a 
vertioal  line.  Look  steadily  now  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines  with  both  eyes  open,  and 
yon  will  see  a  third  Une  sticking  up  like  a  pin 
through  the  paper  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
no.  4»  two  first  lines.  The  explanation  of  this  illusion  ia 
very  simple,  but  no  circumstantial  that  I  must  refer  for  it  to 
Mrs.  Franklin's  own  account.}  Suffice  it  that  images  of  the 
two  lines  fall  on  'corresponding'  rows  of  retinal  points, 
and  that  the  illusory  vertical  line  is  the  only  object  capable 
of  throwing  such  images.  A  variation  of  the  expetimeot 
is  this: 

■'In  Pig.  50  the  lines  are  all  drawn  ao  as  to  paaa  through  aoommoa 
poinL  With  a  little  troDble  one  eye  can  be  put  into  the  position  of  this 
point— it  is  only  necessary  that  the  paper  be  held  so  that,  with  one  eye 
■hut,  the  other  eye  sees  all  the  lines  leaning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  After  a  moment  one  can  fancy  the  lines  to  be  vertical  staflB 
standing  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper.  .  .  .  This  illosion  [uys  Mrs. 
Fraoklin]  I  take  to  be  of  purely  mental  origin.  When  a  line  lice  any- 
where in  a  plane  passing  throogfa  the  apparent  vertical  meridian  of  one 
eye,  and  ia  looked  at  with  that  eye  only.  ...  we  have  no  very  good 
means  of  knowing  bow  It  is  directed  m  that  plane.  .  .  .  Now  of  the 
lines  in  natare  which  lie  anywhere  within  such  a  plane,  by  far  the 

•  Physiol.  Optik.  p.  SOa. 

f  It  wenu  IQtely  that  the  siraine  In  the  recti  miuclee  have  something  to 
do  with  the  vacilUling  judgment  la  these  atropla  cases.  The  inlemal  rvctl 
coDtract  whenever  we  accommodate.  They  squint  and  produce  double 
vision  when  the  innervation  for  accommodation  is  excesrive.  To  see 
singly,  wbea  stninlng  the  airopinized  arcommodalioD,  the  coninclloo  of 
onr  iDlemal  recA' miist  be  neutialized  by  a  coireapondiagly  exceHslve  uoii- 
tnetloQ  of  the  cxiera».\  recti.     Butihisisasignof  the  object's  reoewion,  etc 

t  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  l  101  B. 
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greater  number  are  Tertical  lines.  Henoe  we  are  peculiarly  inclined  to 
think  that  a  line  which  we  perceive  to  be  in  such  a  plane  ia  a  vertical 
Hoe.    But  to  see  a  lot  of  lines  at  once,  all  rea^y  to  throw  their  images 


Fio.  so. 

upon  the  vertical  meridian,  is  a  thing  that  has  hardly  ever  happened  to 
DS,  except  when  they  all  have  been  vertical  lines.  Hence  when  that 
happens  we  have  a  still  stronger  tendency  to  think  that  what  we  see 
before  us  is  a  group  of  vertical  lines.*' 

In  other  words,  we  see,  as  always,  the  most  probable 
object 

The  foregoing  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  first  type 
of  illusions  mentioned  on  page  86.  I  could  cite  of  course 
many  others,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the 
ihaumatropes  and  zoetropes,  dioramas,  and  juggler's  tricks 
in  which  they  are  embodied.  In  the  chapter  on  Sensation 
we  saw  that  many  illusions  commonly  ranged  under  this 
type  are,  physiologically  considered,  of  another  sort  al- 
together, and  that  associative  processes,  strictly  so  called, 
have  nothing  to  do  wit^  their  production. 

JRuaioM  of  the  Second  Type. 

We  may  now  turn  to  illusions  of  the  second  of  the  two 

types  discriminated  on  page  86.    In  this  type  we  perceive  a 

wrong  object  because  our  mind  is  full  of  the  thought  of  it 

at  the  time,  and  any  sensation  which  is  in  the  least  degree 

connected  with  it  touches  off,  as  it  were,  a  train  already 

laid,  and  gives  us  a  sense  that  the  object  is  really  before 

na.     Here  is  a  familiar  example  : 

**If  a  sportsman,  while  shooting  woodcock  in  cover,  sees  a  bird 
aboat  the  sise  and  odor  of  a  woodcock  get  up  and  fly  through  the  foli- 
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Bge,  not  having  time  to  see  more  than  that  it  is  a  bird  of  suub  a  size 
nod  color,  be  immediately  suppiieB  bf  inference  the  other  qualities  of  a 
woodcock,  and  is  afterwards  disgusted  to  fiud  that  he  beta  f>hot  a  thrash. 
I  have  done  ao  myself,  and  could  bsrdly  believe  tbat  the  thrush  was  the 
bird  1  had  fired  at,  so  complete  was  my  mentaJ  supplement  to  my  visnal 
perception."* 

As  with  game,  so  with  enemies,  ghosts,  luid  the  lik& 
Aujone  waiting  in  a  dark  place  and  expecting  or  feariofir 
strongly  a  certain  object  will  interpret  any  abrupt  sensa- 
tion to  mean  that  object's  presence.  The  boy  playing  '  I 
spy,'  the  criminal  skulking  from  hie  pursuers,  the  supersti- 
tious person  hurrying  through  the  woods  or  past  the  church- 
yard at  midnight,  the  man  lost  in  the  woods,  the  girl  who 
tremulously  has  made  an  evening  appointment  with  her 
swain,  all  are  subject  to  illusions  of  sight  and  sound  which 
make  their  hearts  beat  till  they  are  dispelled.  Twenty 
times  a  day  the  lover,  perambulating  the  streets  with  hia 
preoccupied  fancy,  will  think  he  perceives  his  idol's  bonnet 
before  him. 

The  Proof-reader's  Illusion.  I  remember  one  night  in 
Boston,  whilst  waiting  for  a  '  Mount  Auburn '  car  to  bring 
me  to  Oambiidge,  reading  most  distinctly  that  name  upon 
the  signboard  of  a  car  on  wh'ch  {as  I  afterwards  learned) 
'  North  Avenue '  was  painted.  The  illusion  was  so  vivid 
that  1  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  had  deceived  me.  All 
reading  is  more  or  less  performed  in  this  way. 

"  Practised  novel-  or  newspaper-readers  coatd  not  possibly  get  on  so 
fast  if  they  had  to  see  accurately  every  single  letter  of  every  word  in 
order  to  perceive  the  words.  More  than  half  of  the  words  come  out  of 
ibeir  mind,  and  hardly  half  from  the  printed  page.  Were  this  t 
did  we  perceive  each  letter  by  itself,  typographic  errors  in  well-knowu 
words  would  never  be  overlooked.  Children,  whose  ideas  a 
ready  enough  to  perceive  words  at  a  glance,  read  them  wrong  if  they 
are  printed  wrong,  that  is,  right  according  to  the  way  of  printing.  In 
a  foreign  language,  although  it  may  be  priDt«d  with  the  same  letters, 
we  read  by  so  much  the  more  slowly  as  we  do  not  understand,  or  are 
unable  promptly  to  perceive  the  words.  But  we  notice  misprinU  all  tho 
more  readily.  For  this  reason  Latin  and  Qroek  and,  still  better, 
Hebrew  works  are  more  correctly  printed,  because  the  proofs  are  better 
corrected,  than  in  German  works.  Of  two  friends  of  mine,  one  knew 
much  Hebrew,  the  other  Utile ;  the  latter,  however,  gave  instraction  11 
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Hebrew  in  a  gymnasium  ;  and  when  he  called  the  other  to  help  correct 
his  pupils*  exercises,  it  turned  out  that  he  could  find  out  all  sorts  of 
little  errors  better  than  his  friend,  because  the  latter^s  perception  of  the 
words  as  totals  was  too  swift"  * 

Testimony  to  personal  identity  is  proverbiaUy  fallacious  for 
similar  reasons.  A  man  has  witnessed  a  rapid  crime  or 
accident,  and  carries  away  his  mental  image.  Later  he  is 
confronted  by  a  prisoner  whom  he  forthwith  perceives  in 
the  light  of  that  image,  and  recognizes  or  *  identifies '  as  a 
participant,  although  he  may  never  have  been  near  the 
spot.  Similarly  at  the  so-called  'materializing  seances' 
which  fraudulent  mediums  give :  in  a  dark  room  a  man 
sees  a  gauze-robed  figure  who  in  a  whisper  tells  him  she  is 
the  spirit  of  his  sister,  mother,  wife,  or  child,  and  falls  upon 
his  neck.  The  darkness,  the  previous  forms,  and  the  ex- 
pectancy have  so  filled  his  mind  with  premonitory  images 
that  it  is  no  wonder  he  perceives  what  is  suggested.  These 
fraudulent  'stances*  would  furnish  most  precious  docu- 
ments to  the  psychology  of  perception,  if  they  could  only 
be  satisfactorily  inquired  into.  In  the  hypnotic  trance  any 
suggested  object  is  sensibly  perceived.  In  certain  subjects 
this  happens  more  or  less  completely  after  waking  from 
the  trance.  It  would  seem  that  under  favorable  conditions 
a  somewhat  similar  susceptibility  to  suggestion  may  exist 
in  certain  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  entranced  at  all. 

This  suggestibility  is  greater  in  the  lower  senses  than 
in  the  higher.    A  German  observer  writes : 

"  We  know  that  a  weak  smell  or  taste  may  be  very  diversely  inter- 
preted by  us,  and  that  the  same  sensation  will  now  be  named  as  one 
thing  and  the  next  moment  as  another.  Suppose  an  agpreeable  smell  of 
flowers  in  a  room :  A  visitor  will  notice  it,  seek  to  recognize  what  it  is,* 


♦  M.  Lsaurus :  Das  Leben  d.  8eele,  n  (1857).  p.  88.  In  the  ordinary 
kearlDg  of  speech  half  the  words  wc  seem  to  hear  are  supplied  out  of  our 
own  head.  A  language  with  which  wo  are  perfectly  familiar  is  under- 
slood,  e?en  when  spoken  in  low  tones  and  far  off.  An  unfamiliar  language 
is  onintenigible  under  these  coDdiUoDS.  If  we  do  not  get  a  very  good  seat 
al  a  foreign  theatre,  we  fail  to  follow  the  dialogue ;  and  what  gives  trouble 
lo  inoel  of  ns  when  abroad  is  not  only  that  the  natives  speak  so  fast,  but 
tbal  tbej  speak  so  indistinctly  and  so  low.  The  verbal  objecto  for  inter- 
preting the  soands  by  are  not  alert  and  ready  made  in  our  minds,  as  they 
are  in  our  ftunDiar  mother-tongue,  and  do  not  start  up  at  so  faint  a  cue. 


and  at  last  perceiTe  more  And  mure  distinctly  that  it  is  tbe  perfume  of 
roaee — until  after  all  he  discovera  a  bouquet  of  violets.  Then  suddenly 
he  recognises  the  violet-smell,  and  wonders  how  he  could  possibly  have 
hit  npoQ  the  roses.— Just  so  it  is  with  taste.  Try  some  meat  whose 
visible  characteristics  are  disguised  by  the  mode  of  coolciug,  and  you 
will  perhaps  begin  by  taking  it  for  venison,  and  end  by  being  quite 
certain  that  it  is  venison,  until  you  are  told  that  it  ia  mutton  ;  where- 
upon you  get  distinctly  the  mutton  flavor. — In  this  wise  one  may  make 
a  person  taste  or  smell  what  one  will,  if  one  only  makes  sure  that  he 
shall  conceive  it  beforehand  as  we  wish,  by  saying  to  him  :  '  Doesn't 
that  taste  just  like,  eto.I'  or  'Doesn't  it  smell  just  like,  etc.t'  One 
can  cheat  whole  companies  in  this  way ;  announce,  for  instance,  at  a 
meal,  that  the  meat  tastes  'high,'  and  almost  every  one  who  is  not 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  will  discover  a  flavor  of  putrescence 
which  in  reality  is  not  there  at  ilII. 

"  In  the  sense  of  feeling  this  phenomenon  is  less  prominent,  because 
we  get  so  close  to  the  object  that  our  sensation  of  it  is  never  incomplete. 
Still,  examples  may  be  adduced  from  this  sense.  On  superficially  feel- 
ing of  a  cloth,  one  may  confidently  declare  it  for  velvet,  whilst  it  is 
perhaps  a  long-haired  cloth ;  or  a  person  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to 
decide  whether  he  has  put  on  woolen  or  cotton  stockings,  and,  trying 
to  ascortain  this  by  the  feeling  on  the  skin  of  the  feet,  he  may  become 
aware  that  he  gets  the  feeling  of  cotton  or  wool  according  as  ho  thinks 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  When  the  feeling  in  our  fingers  is  somewhat 
blunted  by  cold,  we  notice  many  such  phenomena,  being  then  more  ex- 
posed to  confound  objects  of  touch  with  one  another."  * 

High  authorities  have  doubted  this  power  of  imagination 
to  falsify  present  impressions  of  aense.f  Yet  it  unquestiou- 
ably  exists.  Within  the  past  fortnight  I  have  been  annoyed 
by  a  smell,  faint  bat  unpleasant,  in  my  library.  My  annoy- 
ance began  by  an  escape  of  gas  from  the  fnmace  below 
stairs.  This  seemed  to  get  lodged  in  my  imagination  as  a 
sort  of  standard  of  perception;  for,  several  iays  after  the 
furnace  had  been  rectified,  I  perceived  the  '  same  smell ' 
again.  It  was  traced  this  time  to  a  new  pair  of  India  rubber 
shoes  which  had  been  brought  in  from  the  shop  and  laid  on 
a  table.  It  persisted  in  coming  to  me  for  several  days, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  other  member  of  the 
family  or  visitor  noticed  anything  unpleasant  My  impres- 
sion during  part  of  this  time  was  one  of  uncertainty  whether 

•  G.  H.  Meyer.  Untersiichungon,  etc..  pp.  243-3. 

t  Helmbollz.  P.  O.  438.  The  question  will  soon  come  tiefore  us  again 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Perception  of  Space, 
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the  smell  was  imaginary  or  real ;  and  at  last  it  faded  out 
Everyone  must  be  able  to  give  instances  like  this  from  the 
smeU-sense.  When  we  have  paid  the  faithless  plumber  for 
pretending  to  mend  our  drains,  the  intellect  inhibits  the 
nose  from  perceiying  the  same  unaltered  odor,  until  per- 
haps several  days  go  by.  As  regards  the  ventilation  or 
heating  of  rooms,  we  are  apt  to  feel  for  some  time  as  we 
think  we  ought  to  f eeL  If  we  believe  the  ventilator  is  shut, 
we  feel  the  room  close.  On  discovering  it  open,  the  oppres- 
sion disappears. 

An  extreme  instance  is  given  in  the  following  extract : 

**  A  patient  called  at  my  office  one  day  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
from  the  effects  of  an  offensive  odor  in  the  horse-car  she  had  come  in, 
and  which  she  declared  had  probably  emanated  from  some  very  sick 
person  who  must  have  been  just  carried  in  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  something  had  affected  her  seriously,  for  she  was  very  pale,  with 
nausea,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  other  evidences  of  bodily  and  mental 
distress.  I  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty  and  time,  in  quieting  her, 
and  she  left,  protesting  that  the  smell  was  unlike  anything  she  had  ever 
before  experienced  and  was  something  dreadful.  Leaving  my  office 
soon  after,  it  so  happened  that  I  found  her  at  the  street-comer,  waiting 
for  a  car:  we  thus  entered  the  car  together.  She  immediately  called 
my  attention  to  the  same  sickening  odor  which  she  had  experienced  in 
the  other  car,  and  began  to  be  affected  the  same  as  before,  when  I 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  smell  was  simply  that  which  always  emanates 
from  the  straw  which  has  been  in  stables.  She  quickly  recognized  it  as 
the  same,  when  the  unpleasant  effects  which  arose  while  she  was  possessed 
with  another  perception  of  its  character  at  once  passed  away.^*  * 

It  is  the  same  with  touch.  Everyone  must  have  felt  the 
sensible  quality  change  under  his  hand,  as  sudden  contact 
with  something  moist  or  hairy,  in  the  dark,  awoke  a  shock 
of  disgust  or  fear  which  faded  into  calm  recognition  of  some 
familiar  object?  Even  so  small  a  thing  as  a  crumb  of  po- 
tato on  the  table-cloth,  which  we  pick  up,  thinking  it  a 
crumb  of  bread,  feels  horrible  for  a  few  moments  to  our 
fancy,  and  different  from  what  it  is. 

Weight  or  muscular  feeling  is  a  sensation ;  yet  who  has 
not  heard  the  anecdote  of  some  one  to  whom  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  Hhowed  the  metal  sodium  which  he  had  just  dis- 
covered?   ''Bless  me,  how  heavy  it  is!"  said  the  man; 


«  C.  F.  Taylor,  Sensation  and  Pain.  p.  d7  (N.  Y.,  1882). 
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showmg  that  Im  idea  of  what  metals  as  &  claBs  ought  to  be 
had  falsified  the  aeusation  he  derived  from  a  very  light 
Bubutance. 

Iq  the  senee  of  hearing,  similar  mistakes  abound,  t 
have  already  meotioned  the  fasllucinatory  effect  of  meutal 
images  of  very  faint  sounds,  sucli  as  distant  clock-strokes 
(above,  p.  71).  But  even  when  Btronger  sensations  of  sound 
have  been  present,  everyone  must  recall  some  experience 
in  which  they  have  altered  their  acoustic  character  as  soon 
as  the  intellect  referred  them  to  a  difi'erent  source.  The 
other  day  a  friend  was  sitting  in  my  room,  when  the  clock, 
which  has  a  rich  low  chime,  began  to  strike.  "Hollo!"  said 
he,  "hear  that  hand-organ  in  the  garden,"  and  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  real  source  of  the  sound.  I  had  myself 
some  years  ago  a  very  striking  illnsion  of  the  sort.  Sitting 
reading  late  one  night,  I  suddenly  heard  a  most  formidable 
Qoise  proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  which 
it  seemed  to  fill.  It  ceased,  and  in  a  moment  renewed  it- 
self. I  went  into  the  hall  to  listen,  but  it  came  no  more, 
Besuming  my  seat  in  the  room,  however,  there  it  was  again, 
low,  mighty,  alarming,  like  a  rising  flood  or  the  avatU- 
courier  of  an  awful  gale.  It  came  from  all  space.  Quite 
startled,  I  again  went  into  the  hall,  but  it  had  already 
ceased  once  more.  On  returning  a  second  time  to  the  room, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  breathing  of  a  little 
Scotch  terrier  which  lay  asleep  on  the  floor.  The  note- 
worthy thing  is  that  as  soon  as  I  recognized  what  it  was,  I 
was  compelled  to  think  it  a  difl'erent  sound,  and  could  not 
then  }tear  it  as  I  had  heard  it  a  moment  before. 

In  the  anecdotes  given  by  Delbceuf  and  Reid,  this  was 
probably  also  the  case,  though  it  is  not  so  stated.  Reid 
says: 

"  I  remember  that  once  lyiog  abed,  and  having  been  put  into  a  fright, 
I  heard  my  own  heart  beat;  but  I  took  it  lo  be  one  knocking  at  tlia 
door,  aad  arose  aDd  opened  the  door  oftener  than  once,  before  I  dis- 
covered that  the  sound  was  in  my  own  breast."     (Inquiry,  chap.  iv. 

Delboeuf's  story  is  as  follows  : 

"The  UluBtriousP.  J.  van  Beneden.  veuior.  was  walking  one  evening 
with  a  friend  along  a  woody  hill  neitr  ChaudfoDtaine.     '  Don't  yoa 
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hear,*  said  the  friend,  *  the  noise  of  a  hunt  on  the  mountain? ' '  /M'  Tan 
Beneden  listens  and  distinguishes  in  fact  the  giving-tongue  of  thei^ogs. 
They  listen  some  time,  expecting  from  one  moment  to  another  to  see  4- 
deer  bound  by;  but  the  voice  of  the  dogs  seems  neither  to  recede  i\b'r 
approach.  At  last  a  countryman  comes  by,  and  they  ask  him  who  it  is^ 
that  can  be  hunting  at  this  late  hour.  But  he,  pointing  to  some  puddles 
of  water  near  their  feet,  replies:  '  Yonder-  little  animals  are  what  you 
hear.*  And  there  there  were  in  fact  a  number  of  toads  of  the  species 
BonMnator  igneus.  .  .  .  This  batrachian  emits  at  the  pairing  season  a 
silvery  or  rather  crystalline  note.  .  .  .  Sad  and  pure,  it  is  a  voice  in 
nowise  resembling  that  of  hounds  giving  chase."  * 

The  sense  of  sight,  as  we  have  seen  in  studying  Space, 
is  pregnant  with  illusions  of  both  the  types  considered. 
No  sense  gives  such  fluctuating  impressions  of  the  same 
object  as  sight  does.  With  no  sense  are  we  so  apt  to  treat 
the  sensations  immediately  given  as  mere  signs  ;  with  none 
is  the  invocation  from  memory  of  a  thing^  and  the  conse- 
quent perception  of  the  latter,  so  immediate.  The  *  thing ' 
which  we  perceive  always  resembles,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
objeot  of  some  absent  sensation,  usually  another  optical 
figure  which  in  our  mind  has  come  to  be  the  standard  of 
reality;  and  it  is  this  incessant  reduction  of  our  optical 
objects  to  more  '  real '  forms  which  has  led  some  authors 
into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  sensations  which 
first  apprehend  them  are  originally  and  natively  of  no 
from  at  alLf 

Of  accidental  and  occasional  illusions  of  sight  many 
amusing  examples  might  be  given.  Two  will  suffice.  One 
is  a  reminiscence  of  my  own.  I  was  l}dng  in  my  berth  in 
a  steamer  listening  to  the  sailors  holystone  the  deck  out- 
side ;  when,  on  turning  my  eyes  to  the  window,  I  perceived 
with  perfect  distinctness  that  the  chief-engineer  of  the  ves- 
sel had  entered  my  state-room,  and  was  standing  looking 
through  the  window  at  the  men  at  work  iipon  the  guards. 
Surprised  at  his  intrusion,  and  also  at  his  intentness  and 


*  Ezamen  Critique  de  la  Loi  Psychopbysiqiie  (1888),  p.  61. 

t  Compare  A.  W  Volkmann's  essay  '  Ueber  UrsprUngliches  und  Erwor- 
benes  in  den  Raumanschauungen,'  on  p.  189  of  his  Untersuchungen  im 
Gebiete  der  Optik ;  and  Chapter  xm  of  Horing's  contribution  to  Her- 
mann's Handbuoh  der  Physiologie,  vol.  m. 
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imWo^itity,  I  remained  watching  him  aud  wouderuig  how 

loag'Jie  woald  stand  thus.     At  laut  I  spoke ;  but  getting  do 

"■seplj,  eat  up  in  mj  berth,  and  then  saw  that  what  I  had 

-..tqiften  for  the  engineer  was  my  own  cap  and  coat  banging 

■■•  on  a  peg  beside  the  window.     The  illusion  was  complete ; 

.'  the  engineer  was  a  peculiar-looking  man  ;  and  I  aaw  him 

tmmiBtakablj  ;  but  after  the  illusion  had  vanished  1  found 

it  hard  voluntarily  to  make  the  cap  and  coat  look  like  him 

at  all. 

The  following  story,  which  I  owe  to  ray  friend  Prof. 
Hyatt,  is  of  a  probably  not  uncommon  class  : 

"  During  the  winter  of  1858,  while  in  Venice,  I  had  the  wroewlidt 
peculiar  illusion  which  you  requust  me  to  relale.  I  remember  the  cir- 
cumstADcea  very  accurately  becauee  I  have  often  repeated  the  story, 
and  have  made  an  uSort  to  keep  all  the  attendant  circiimstanceii  clear 
of  exaggeration.  1  wits  travelling  with  my  mother,  and  we  had  taken 
rooma  at  a  hot«l  which  bad  been  lucalM  In  an  old  palace.  The  room 
in  which  I  went  lo  bed  waa  lat^e  and  lofty.  The  moon  Kns  ahioing 
brightly,  and  1  remember  standing  before  a  draped  window,  thinking 
of  the  romantic  nature  of  the  surroundings,  remnanrs  of  old  atories  of 
knights  and  ladies,  and  the  possibility  that  even  in  thai  room  itself 
love-scones  and  sanguinary  tragedies  might  have  taken  place.  ThA 
night  was  so  lovely  that  many  of  the  people  were  strolling  through  the 
narrow  lanes  or  so-called  street,B,  singing  as  they  went,  and  1  laid  awake 
for  some  time  listening  to  these  patrols  of  serenaders,  and  of  oonree 
finally  fell  asleep.  I  became  aware  that  some  one  was  leaning  over  me 
closely,  and  that  my  own  breathing  was  being  interfered  with ;  a  decided 
feeling  of  an  nnwclcome  presence  of  some  sort  awakened  me.  As  I 
opened  my  eyes  I  saw.  as  distinctly  as  I  ever  saw  any  living  person,  A 
draped  head  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inchea  to  the  right,  and  jiiat  above 
my  bed.  The  horror  which  look  possession  of  my  young  fancy  waa 
beyond  anything  1  have  ever  experienced.  The  head  was  covered  by  a 
long  block  veil  which  floated  out  into  the  moonlight,  the  face  itaelf  wae 
pole  and  beautiful,  and  the  lower  part  swathed  in  the  whit*  band  com- 
monly worn  by  the  nuns  of  Catholic  orders.  My  hair  seemed  to  rieo 
up,  and  a  profuse  perspiration  attested  the  genuineness  of  the  terror 
which  I  felt.  For  a  time  I  lay  in  this  way,  and  then  gradually  gaining 
more  command  over  my  superstitious  terrors,  concluded  to  try  to  grap- 
ple with  the  apparition.  It  remained  perfectly  distinct  until  I  reached 
at  it  sharply  with  my  hand,  and  then  disappeared,  to  return  again, 
however,  as  soon  as  I  sank  back  into  the  pillow.  The  second  or  third 
grasp  which  I  made  at  the  head  was  not  followed  by  a  rpiippcarasoc^ 
and  I  iheu  saw  that  the  ghost  was  not  a  real  presence,  but  driiended 
upon  the  position  of  my  head.     If  I  moved  my  eyas  either  to  the  left  ot 
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right  of  the  original  position  occupied  by  my  head  when  I  awakened,  the 
ghost  disappeared,  and  by  returning  to  about  the  same  position,  I  could 
make  it  reappear  with  nearly  the  same  intensity  as  at  first.  I  presently 
satisfied  myself  by  these  experiments  that  the  illusion  arose  from  the 
effect  of  the  imagination,  aided  by  the  actual  figure  made  by  a  visual 
section  of  the  moonbeams  shining  through  the  lace  curtains  of  the  win- 
dow. If  I  had  given  way  to  the  first  terror  of  the  situation  and  cov- 
ered up  my  head,  I  should  probably  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
apparition,  since  I  have  not  by  the  slightest  word,  so  far  as  I  know,  ex- 
aggerated the  vividness  of  my  feelings.^* 

THB  PHYSIOIiOGIOAIi  PBOOJnSS  IK  FUBOBFTION. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  the  general  law  of 
peroeptiony  which  is  this,  that  whUsi  part  of  what  we  per- 
oeive  comes  through  our  senses  from  the  object  before  us^  another 
part  (and  it  may  be  the  larger  part)  always  comes  (in  Laza- 
ms's  phrase)  out  of  our  ottm  head. 

At  bottom  this  is  only  one  case  (and  that  the  simplest 
ease)  of  the  general  fact  that  our  nerve-centres  are  an  organ 
for  reacting  on  sense-impressions,  and  that  our  hemispheres, 
in  particular,  are  given  us  in  order  that  records  of  our  private 
past  experience  may  co-operate  in  the  reaction.  Of  course 
such  a  general  way  of  stating  the  fact  is  vague ;  and  all  those 
who  follow  the  current  theory  of  ideas  virill  be  prompt  to 
throw  this  vagueness  at  it  as  a  reproach.  Their  way  of  de- 
scribing the  process  goes  much  more  into  detail.  The  sen- 
sation, they  say,  awakens  '  images  '  of  other  sensations  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  past  These  images  '  fuse,'  or  are  '  com- 
bined '  by  the  Ego  with  the  present  sensation  into  a  new 
product,  the  percept,  etc.,  etc.  Something  so  indistinguish- 
able from  this  in  practical  outcome  is  what  really  occurs, 
that  one  may  seem  fastidious  in  objecting  to  such  a  state- 
ment, specially  if  have  no  rival  theory  of  the  elementary 
processes  to  propose.  And  yet,  if  this  notion  of  images 
rising  and  flocking  and  fusing  be  mythological  (and  we  have 
all  along  so  considered  it),  why  should  we  entertain  it  unless 
confessedly  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ?  As  such,  of  course, 
it  is  convenient  and  welcome  to  pass.  But  if  we  try  to  put 
an  exact  meaning  into  it,  all  we  find  is  that  the  brain  reacts 
bypaths  which  previous  experiences  have  worn,  and  makes 
us  usually  perceive  the  probable  thing,  Le.,  the  thing  by 
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which  on  previous  occasions  the  reaction  was  most  freqaeot- 
\j  aroused. 

But  we  can,  I  think,  without  danger  of  being  too 
speculative,  be  a  little  more  exact  than  this,  and  conceive 
of  a  physiological  reason  why  the  felt  quality  of  an  object 
changes  when,  instead  of  being  apprehended  in  a  mere  sen- 
sation, the  object  is  perceived  as  a  thing.  All  consciousness 
seems  to  depend  on  a  certain  slowness  of  the  process  in  the 
cortical  cells.  The  rapider  currents  are,  the  less  feeling 
they  seem  to  awaken.  If  a  region  A,  then,  be  so  connected 
with  another  region  B  that  every  current  which  enters  A 
immediately  drains  off  into  B,  we  shall  not  be  very  strongly 
conscious  of  the  sort  of  object  that  A  can  make  us  feel. 
If  B,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  copious  channel  of  dis- 
charge, the  excitement  will  linger  there  longer  ere  it  diffuses 
itself  elsewhere,  and  our  consciousness  of  the  sort  of  ob- 
ject that  B  makes  us  feel  mil  be  strong.  Carrying  this  to 
an  ideal  maximum,  we  may  say  that  if  A  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  transmission  forward  of  the  current,  and  if  the  cur- 
rent terminate  in  B,  then,  no  matter  what  causes  may  initiate 
the  current,  we  shall  get  no  consciousness  of  the  object 
peculiar  to  A,  but  on  the  contrary  a  vivid  sensation  of  the 
object  peculiar  to  B.  And  this  will  be  true  though  at  other 
times  the  connection  between  A  and  B  might  lie  less  open, 
and  everj'  current  then  entering  A  might  give  us  a  strong  con- 
Boiousneas  of  A's  peculiar  object.  In  other  words,  just  in 
proportion  as  associations  are  habitual,  will  the  qualities  of 
the  suggested  thing  tend  to  substitute  themselves  in  con- 
sciousness for  those  of  the  thing  immediately  there;  or, 
more  briefly,  jiiai  in  proportion  as  an  experience  is  probaUe 
leiB  it  tend  to  be  directly  felt.  In  all  such  experiences  the 
paths  lie  wide  open  from  the  cells  iirst  affected  to  those 
concerned  with  the  suggested  ideas.  A  circular  after-image 
on  the  receding  wall  or  ceiling  is  actually  «f^en  as  an  ellipse, 
a  square  after-image  of  a  cross  there  is  seen  as  slant-legged, 
etc.,  because  only  in  the  process  correlated  with  the  vision 
of  the  latter  figures  do  the  inward  currents  find  a  paosa 
(see  the  nest  chapter). 

We  must  remember  this  when,  in  dealing  with  the  eye, 
we  come  to  point  out  the  erroneousness  of  the  principle  laid 
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bvn  by  Beid   and  Helmholtz   tliat   true   senaatioiu   can 
Bver  be  changed  by  tlie  suggestions  of  experience. 

A  certain  illusion  of  which  I  have  not  jet  spoken  affords 
1  additional  illustiatjon  of  thia  When  vx  vM  to  execute  a 
Tnovemevf  and  the  movement  for  eoTne  reason,  does  not  occur, 
unless  the  sensalion  qftheparfs  not  moving  is  a  strong  one,  tve 
are  npf  to  feel  iia  if  the  movevtent  Had  actuaSy  taken  jAaoe. 
This  tteems  habitually  to  be  the  case  in  anfpsthesia  of  the 
moving  parts.  Close  the  patient'^  eyes,  hold  liis  aniesthetic 
arm  still,  and  tell  him  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head ;  and 
when  he  opens  his  eyes  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  that 
the  movement  has  not  taken  place.  All  reports  of  anfi9sthetio 
cases  seem  to  mention  this  illusion.  Sternberg  who  wrote  on 
the  subject  in  1885,*  lays  it  down  as  a  law  that  the  intention 
to  move  is  the  same  thing  as  the  feeling  of  the  motion.  We 
shall  later  see  that  this  is  iiilse  (Chapter  XXV);  but  it 
certainly  may  suggest  the  feeling  of  the  motion  with  halln- 
cinatory  intensity.  Sternberg  gives  the  following  experi- 
ment, which  I  find  succeeds  with  at  least  half  of  those  who 
try  it :  Rest  yonr  palm  on  the  edge  of  the  table  with  your 
forefinger  hanging  over  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion, 
and  then  exert  your  will  to  flex  it  still  more.  The  position 
of  the  other  iingers  makes  this  impossible,  and  yet  if  we  do 
Dot  took  to  see  the  finger,  we  think  we  feel  it  move.  He 
qaotes  frcm  Exner  a  similar  experiment  with  the  jaws :  Put 
some  hard  rubber  or  other  nnindentable  obstacle  between 

*  In  tbe  ProcppdlagB  of  the  American  Society  for  Psycblcal  Resesrcb.  pp. 
8S3-4.  I  have  tried  to  account  for  some  of  the  TarlalionBin  Ibis  comciouB- 
Dew.  Out  of  140  persoDB  whom  I  found  to  feci  Ibejr  lost  fool,  some  did  co 
dabiourlji.  "  Ettbcr  they  only  feel  It  occanionally,  or  only  when  li  piilne 
tbern,  or  only  when  they  try  to  move  it:  or  thpy  only  feel  it  when  Ihey 
'  think  R  good  deal  about  it '  nad  oiake  sn  effort  to  conjure  tt  up.  When 
lliey  'prow  Inattentive,'  the  feeling  '  Hies  back'  or  '  jnmpB  back,"  \o  Tbe 
Ktump.  Every  degree  of  consclousneBB.  from  complete  aad  permaneol  hal- 
lucinatioD  down  lo  rametblog  hardly  dixlinguishable  from  ordinary  fancy. 
Menu  represented  In  tbe  sense  of  the  missing;  extremity  which  Iheta 
palicntf  aay  they  have.  Indeed  I  have  seldom  acen  a  more  plauBlble  lot  ot 
erldence  for  tbe  view  that  imagination  aiid  sensalion  are  but  differences  of 
vividness  In  an  Identical  proeeu  than  these  coDfeMtons.  taking  them  alto- 
gclbcr,  coDialD.  Many  patleobt  9B.y  ihey  can  bardly  tell  whether  tber 
(eel  at  fmncj  ibe  limb.  " 


your  back  teeth  and  bite  bard :  jou  tliiuk  you  feel  the  jaw 
move  and  the  front  teeth  approach  each  other,  though  in 
the  nature  of  things  no  movement  can  occur.*— The  visu- 
al suggestion  of  the  path  tiaveraed  by  the  finger-tip  as  the 
locus  of  the  movement-feeling  in  the  joint,  which  we  dis- 
cussed on  page  41,  is  another  example  of  this  semi-hallu- 
cinatorj  power  of  the  suggested  thing.  Amputated  people, 
as  we  have  learned,  still  feel  their  lost  feet,  etc.  This  in  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  specific  energies,  for  if 
the  central  region  correlated  with  the  forit  give  rise  to  any 
feeling  at  all  it  must  give  nse  to  the  feeling  of  a  fooLf  But 
the  curious  thing  is  that  many  of  these  patients  can  tvill  the 
foot  to  move,  and  when  they  have  done  so,  diatinctlyyVei  the 
movement  to  occur.  They  can,  to  use  their  own  language, 
'  work '  or  '  wiggle  '  their  lost  toes.  J 

Now  in  all  these  various  cases  we  are  dealing  with  data 
Tchich  in  normal  life  are  inseparably  joined.  Of  all  possi- 
ble ,  experiences,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  pair  more  uni- 
formly and  incessantly  coupled  than  the  volition  to  move, 
oa  the  one  hand,  and  the  feeling  of  the  changed  position  of 
the  parts,  on  the  other.  From  the  earliest  ancestors  of  onrs 
which  had  feet,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  movement  of 
the  feet  must  always  have  accompanied  the  will  to  move 
them  ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  habit's  consequences  ought 
to  be  found.:^  The  process  of  the  willing  ought,  then,  to  poor 
into  the  process  of  feeling  the  command  effected,  and  ought 
to  awaken  that  feeling  in  a  maximal  degree  provided  no 
other  positively  contradictory  sensatioa  come  in  at  the  same 
time.  In  most  of  us,  when  the  will  fails  of  its  effect  there 
is  a  contradictory  sensation.  We  discern  a  resistance  or 
the  unchanged  position  of  the  limb.  But  neither  in  aniea- 
thesia  nor  in  amputation  can  there  be  any  contradictory 
seosatiou  in  the  foot  to  correct  us ;  so  imagination  has  all 
the  force  of  fact. 


•  PflQger's  Arcbiv,  xxxva.  1. 
t  Nol  all  patlcnta  have  this  additional  Uluslou. 

1 1   ought   to  say  [liat   la   iilmoiC   all   caaea  the  rolltloo  ii  fallowed  tg 
actoftl  cODtncUon  of  muBcles  in  ibe  ilumv. 
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In  Qermany  educe  Herbart's  time  Psychology  has  always 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  process  called  Apperception.^ 
The  incoming  ideas  or  sensations  are  said  to  be  '  apper* 
ceived  '  by  '  masses '  of  ideas  already  in  the  mind.  It  is  plain 
that  the  process  we  have  been  describing  as  perception  is, 
at  this  rate,  an  apperceptive  process.  So  are  all  recogni- 
tion,  classing,  and  naming ;  and  passing  beyond  these  sim- 
plest suggestions,  all  farther  thoughts  about  our  percepts  are 
apperceptive  processes  as  well.  I  have  myself  not  used  the 
word  apperception  because  it  has  carried  very  different  mean- 
ings in  the  history  of  philosophy,t  and  'psychic  reaction,* 
*  interpretation,'  *  conception/  '  assimilation/  *  elaboration,* 
or  simply  *  thought,'  are  perfect  synonyms  for  its  Herbartian 
meaning, widely  taken.  It  is,  moreover,  hardly  worth  while 
to  pretend  to  analyze  the  so-called  apperceptive  perform- 
ances beyond  the  first  or  perceptive  stage,  because  their  varii^ 
tions  and  degrees  are  literally  innumerable.  '  Apperception  * 
is  a  name  for  the  sum-total  of  the  effects  of  what  we  have 
studied  as  association;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  things 
which  a  given  experience  will  suggest  to  a  man  depend  on 
what  Mr.  Lewes  calls  his  entire  psychostatical  conditions, 
his  nature  and  stock  of  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  his  charao* 
ter,  habits,  memory,  education,  previous  experience,  and 
momentary  mood«  We  gain  no  insight  into  what  really  oc- 
curs either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  brain  by  calling  all  these 
things  the  'apperceiving  mass,'  though  of  course  this  may 
npon  occasion  be  convenient.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  Mr.  Lewes's  term  of  *  assimilation  '  the  most  fruit- 
ful one  yet  used.| 

Professor  H.  Steinthal  has  analyzed  apperceptive  pro- 
with  a  sort  of  detail  which  is  simply  burdensome.} 


^  Of.  Herbut,  Pftydiol.  als.  Wissenschaft.  §  125. 

t  Compare  the  historical  reviews  by  E.  Lange :  Ueber  Apperception 
(PteueD,  1879),  pp.  1^14;  by  Staude  in  Wundt's  Philosophische  Studicn,  i. 
149;  and  by  Marty  In  Yierteljsch.  f.  wiss.  Phil.,  x.  347  fl. 

I  Problems.  toI.  i.  p.  118  fit. 

§  See  hlB  SintattODg  in  die  I^ydwlogie  n.  Sprachwissenschaft  (1881  i 
pilMff. 
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His  introdnction  of  the  matter  may,  however,  be  quoted 
He  begins  with  as  anecdote  from  a  comic  paper. 

"  In  the  compartment  of  a  rail  way -carriage  six  persons  unlmovD  M 
each  other  sit  in  lively  conversation.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  regratthat 
one  of  the  company  must  alight  at  the  next  station.  One  of  the  othera 
Bays  that  he  of  all  things  prefers  such  a  meeting  with  entirely  nnknowt 
personR.  and  that  on  such  occasions  he  is  accustomed  neither  to  ask  who 
or  what  his  companions  may  be  nor  to  tell  who  or  what  he  is.  Another 
thereupon  says  that  be  will  iindert«ke  to  decide  this  question,  if  they 
each  and  all  will  aiuwer  him  an  entirely  disconnected  question.  They 
began.  He  drew  Ave  leaves  from  his  note-book,  wrote  a  question  on 
each,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  bis  companions  with  the  request  that  he 
write  the  answer  below.  When  the  leaves  were  returned  to  bim.  be 
turned,  after  reading  them,  without  hesitation  to  the  others,  and  said  to 
the  ftrat.  '  You  are  a  mau  of  science ';  to  the  second,  '  You  are  a  sol 
dier';  to  the  third,  '  You  are  a  pbilologer';  to  the  fourth.  '  Vou  are  a 
journalist';  to  the  fifth,  'You  are  a  farmer.'  All  admitted  that  he 
waa  right,  whereupon  he  got  out  aod  left  the  five  behind.  Eonh 
viabed  to  know  what  question  the  others  had  received;  and  heboid,  hs 
had  given  the  same  question  to  each.     It  ran  thus : 

" '  What  being  destroys  what  it  has  itself  brought  forth  I 

"To  this  the  naturalist  bad  answered,  'vital  foree';  the  soldier, 
'war';  the  philologist,  'Kronos';  the  publicist,  'revolution';  the 
fanner,  'a  boar'.  This  anecdote,  methinks,  if  not  trite,  is  at  least 
splendidly  well  invented.  Its  narrator  makes  the  journalist  go  on  to 
sny  :  '  Therein  consists  the  joke.  Each  one  answers  the  first  thing  that 
occurs  to  him,*  and  that  is  whatever  is  most  newly  related  to  his  pur- 
suit in  life.  Every  question  is  a  bole-drilling  experiment,  and  the  an- 
swer is  an  opening  through  which  one  sees  into  our  interior.'  ...  So 
do  we  all.  We  are  all  able  to  recognize  the  clergyman,  Che  soldier,  the 
■cholar,  the  business  man,  not  only  by  ibe  cut  of  their  garments  and 
the  attitude  of  their  body,  hut  by  what  they  say  and  how  they  express 
it.  We  guess  the  place  in  life  of  men  by  the  interest  which  tbey  show 
and  the  way  in  which  they  show  it,  by  the  objecis  of  which  they  apeak, 
by  the  point  of  view  from  which  tbey  regard  things,  judgu  ibem.  conceive 
them,  in  short  by  their  mode  of  apperceiving.  .  .  . 

"  Every  man  has  one  group  of  ideas  which  relate  to  his  own  person 
and  interests,  and  another  which  is  connected  with  society.  Each  has 
his  group  of  ideas  about  plants,  religion,  law,  art,  etc.,  and  more 
especially  about  the  roee,  epic  poetry,  sermons  free  trade,  and  the  like 
Thus  the  mental  content  of  every  individual,  even  of  the  uneducated 


of  my  colleagues,  asking  himself  the  question  afier  reading  the 
■necdote.  tellsme  that  be  replied  'HarvBrdCollege.'thefaculiy  of  rhat  liudy 
havitig  voted,  a  few  days  previously,  to  keep  back  the  degrees  of  memlieri 
^tbegmdaniiugcliuHwlioialgbtbedisonlerlyonclaffi'day  night.     W  J 
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and  of  children,  consists  of  masses  or  circles  of  knowledge  of  whiek 
each  lies  within  some  larger  circle,  alongside  of  others  similarly  in- 
claded,  and  of  which  each  includes  smaller  circles  within  itself.  .  . '. 
The  perception  of  a  thing  like  a  horse  ...  is  a  process  between  the 
present  horse*s  picture  before  oar  eyes,  on  the  one  band,  and  those  fused 
or  interwoYcn  pictures  and  ideas  of  all  the  horses  we  hare  erer  seen,  on 
the  other;  ...  a  process  between  two  factors  or  momenta,  of  which 
one  existed  before  the  process  and  was  an  old  possession  of  the  mind 
(the  group  of  ideas,  or  concept,  namely),  whilst  the  other  is  but  just 
presented  to  the  mind,  and  is  the  immediately  superyening  factor  (the 
sense-impression).  The  former  apperceives  the  latter;  the  latter  is 
apperceived  by  the  former.  Out  of  their  combination  an  apperoeptkm- 
product  arises:  the  knowledge  of  the  perceived  being  as  a  horse.  The 
earlier  factor  is  relatiyely  to  the  later  one  active  and  a  priori  ;  the  super- 
vening factor  is  given,  a  posteriori,  passive.  .  .  .  We  may  then  define 
Apperception  as  the  movement  of  two  masses  of  consciousness  (Vorstel- 
lungsmassen)  against  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  cognition. 

**  The  a  priori  factor  we  called  active,  the  a  posteriori  factor  passive, 
but  this  is  only  relatively  true.  .  .  .  Although  the  a  priori  moment 
commonly  shows  itself  to  be  the  more  powerful,  apperception-processes 
can  perfectly  well  occur  in  which  the  new  observation  transforms  or  en- 
riches the  apperceiving  group  of  ideas.  A  child  who  hitherto  has  seen 
none  but  four-cornered  tables  apperceives  a  round  one  as  a  table;  but 
by  this  the  iq)perceiving  mass  (*  table  ^)  is  enriched.  To  his  previous 
knowledge  of  tables  comes  this  new  feature  that  they  need  not  be  four- 
cornered,  but  may  be  round.  In  the  history  of  science  it  has  happened 
often  enough  that  some  discovery,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  apper- 
ceived, i.e.  brought  into  connection  with  the  system  of  our  knowledge, 
transformed  the  whole  system.  In  principle,  however,  we  must  maintain 
Chat,  although  either  factor  is  both  active  and  passive,  the  a  priori  factor 
is  almost  always  the  more  active  of  the  two.''  * 

This  aoconnt  of  Steinthal's  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
difftrtfnot  hettoeen  our  psychological  conceptions  and  what  are 
coJlddconoepta  in  logic.  In  logic  a  concept  is  unalterable ;  but 
what  are  popularly  called  our  '  conceptions  of  things '  alter 
by  being  used.  The  aim  of  '  Science  '  is  to  attain  concep- 
tions so  adequate  and  exact  that  we  shall  never  need  to 
change  them.  There  is  an  everlasting  struggle  in  every 
mind  between  the  tendency  to  keep  unchanged,  and  the 
tendency  to  renovate,  its  ideas.  Our  education  is  a  cease- 
less compromise  between  the  conservative  and  the  pro- 
gresaJTe  factors.    Every  new  experience  mast  be  disposed 

•  Op,  eU,  pp.  166-171. 
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of  ander  soinfi  old  head.  The  great  point  \fi  to  find  the  head 
which  has  to  be  least  altered  to  take  it  in.  Certain  Polyne* 
sian  tiatiTea,  seeing  horses  for  the  first  time,  called  them 
fiigs,  that  being  the  nearest  head.  My  child  of  two  played 
for  a  week  with  the  first  orange  that  was  given  him,  calling 
it  li  'ball.'  He  called  the  firstwhole  eggs  he  aaw' potatoes,' 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  his  '  eggs '  broken  into  a 
glasrt,  and  his  potatoes  without  the  skin.  A  folding  pocket- 
oorkacrew  he  unhesitatingly  called  'bad-scissors,'  Hardly 
any  one  of  us  can  make  new  heads  easily  when  fresh  expe- 
riences come.  Most  of  us  grow  more  and  more  enslaved  to 
the  stock  conceptions  with  which  we  have  once  become 
familiar,  and  less  and  less  capable  of  as-similating  impreH- 
sions  in  any  but  the  old  ways.  Old-fogyism,  in  short,  is  the 
inevitable  terminus  to  which  life  sweeps  us  on.  Objects 
which  violate  our  established  habits  of  '  apperception  '  are 
simply  not  taken  account  of  at  all ;  or,  if  on  some  occasion 
we  are  forced  by  dint  of  argument  to  admit  their  existenoe, 
twenty-four  hours  later  the  admission  is  as  if  it  were  not, 
and  every  trace  of  the  unassimilable  truth  has  vanished 
from  our  thought  Creuius,  in  truth,  means  little  more  than 
the  faculty  of  [lerceiving  iu  an  unhabitual  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  congenial,  from 
L>abyhood  to  the  end  of  life,  than  to  be  able  to  assimilate 
the  new  to  the  old,  to  meet  each  threatening  violator  or 
burster  of  onr  well-known  series  of  concepts,  as  it  comea 
in,  nee  through  its  unwontedness,  and  ticket  it  off  as  an  old 
friend  iu  disguise.  This  victorious  assimilation  of  the  new 
ia  in  fact  the  type  of  all  intellectual  pleasure.  The  Inst  for 
it  is  curiosity.  The  relation  of  the  new  to  the  old,  before 
the  assimilation  is  performed,  is  wonder.  We  feel  neither 
curiosity  nor  wonder  concerning  things  so  far  beyond  us 
that  we  have  no  concepts  to  refer  them  to  or  standards  by 
which  to  measure  them.*     The  Fuegians,  in  Darwin's  voy- 


*  Thii  grtiat  maxim  in  pedagogy  \a  to  knit  every  new  piece  of  knovrl- 
v<\g<.-  (ill  to  a  pre-eiisllQg  curiosity— i.e.,  to  Bfaiinilnle  its  matter  in  some 
WHy  ii)  wbai  ia  already  kaowu.  Huace  tbe  advaDtaguuf  "  comparing  all 
Uukt  is  far  oS  and  forelgu  to  something  that  la  near  home,  of  making  the 
DDknowD  plain  by  the  example  of  the  liDown.  and  of  connecting  ail  the 
Instnictlon  willi  the  personal  experifiicc  of  Ihe  pupil.  ...  If  Ihc  teacher  la 
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age,  wondered  at  the  small  boats,  but  took  the  big  ship  as 
a  'matter  of  course.'  Only  what  we  partly  know  already 
inspires  us  with  a  desire  to  know  more.  The  more  elabo- 
rate textile  fabrics,  the  yaster  works  in  metal,  to  most  of 
US  are  like  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  ground,  absolute  ex- 
istences which  awaken  no  ideaa  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  an  engraving  or  a  oopper-plate  inscription  should  pos- 
sess that  degree  of  beauty.  But  if  we  are  shown  a  pen>» 
drawing  of  equal  perfection,  our  personal  sympathy  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  makes  us  immediately  wonder  at 
the  skilL  The  old  lady  admiring  the  Academician's  picture, 
says  to  him :  "  And  is  it  really  all  done  by  hand  ?" 

18  FXBGBFTION  nNCX>NSOIOtr8  JJSmBXNOBf 

A  widely-spread  opinion  (which  has  been  held  by  such 
men  as  Schopenhauer,  Spencer,  Hartmann,  Wundt,  Helm- 
holtz,  and  lately  interestingly  pleaded  for  by  M.  Binet  *) 
will  have  it  tiisA  perception  shotdd  be  called  a  sort  of  reasoning 
operation^  more  or  less  unconsciously  and  automatically  per- 
formed.  The  question  seems  at  first  a  verbal  one,  depend- 
ing on  how  broadly  the  term  reasoning  is  to  be  taken.  If, 
every  time  a  present  sign  suggests  an  absent  reality  to  our 
mind,  we  make  an  inference ;  and  if  every  time  we  make  an 
inference  we  reason  ;  then  perception  is  indubitably  reason- 
ing. Only  one  sees  no  room  in  it  for  any  unconscious  part. 
Both  associates,  the  present  sign  and  the  contiguous  things 
which  it  suggests,  are  above-board,  and  no  intermediary 

to  explain  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  let  him  ask  ...  'If  any- 
one there  in  the  sun  fired  off  a  cannon  straight  at  you.  what  should  you 
do  T  '  Qet  out  of  the  way  '  would  be  the  answer.  '  No  need  of  that/ 
the  teacher  might  reply.  '  You  may  quietly  go  to  sleep  in  your  room, 
and  get  up  again,  you  may  wait  till  your  confirmation-day,  you  may  learn 
a  trade,  and  grow  as  old  as  I  am, — then  only  will  the  cannon-ball  be  get- 
ting near,  then  you  may  jump  to  one  sidel  See,  so  great  as  that  is  the  sun's 
distancel'"  (K.  Lange,  Ueber  Apperception,  1879,  p.  76— a  charming 
though  prolix  little  work.) 

*  A.  Schopenhauer,  Satz  vom  Qrunde,  chap.  iv.  H.  Spencer,  Psychol., 
part  VI.  chaps,  ix,  x.  £.  v.  Hartmann,  Phil,  of  the  Unconscious  (B), 
chape,  vn,  vm.  W.  Wundt.  Beitrflge,  pp.  422  fl.;  Vorlesungen,  iv,  xiii. 
H.  Helmholtz,  Physiol.  Optik.  pp.  430,  447.  A.  Binet,  Psychol,  du  Rai- 
K>nnement,  chape,  ui,  v.  Wundt  and  Helmholtz  have  more  reoentlj 
*  recanted.'    See  above,  vol  i.  p.  169  note. 
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ideas  are  required.  Most  of  those  who  have  upheld  the 
thesis  in  qaesdou  have,  however,  made  a  more  complex 
sapposition.  What  they  have  meant  is  that  perception  is 
a  mediate  inference,  aud  that  the  middle  term  ia  nn conscious. 
When  the  sensation  which  I  have  called '  this  '  (p.  83,  supra) 
is  felt,  they  think  that  some  process  like  the  foUowing  runs 
through  the  mind : 

'  This  '  ia  M ; 

but     M  is  A ; 

therefore  '  this '  is  A.* 
Now  there  seem  no  good  grounds  for  supposing  this 
additional  wheelwork  in  the  mind.  The  classification  of 
*  this '  aa  M  is  itself  an  act  of  perception,  and  should,  if  all 
perception  were  inference,  require  a  still  earlier  syllogisia  for 
its  performance,  and  so  backwards  in  iTifinilum.  The  only 
extrication  from  this  coil  would  be  to  represent  the  process 
in  altered  guise,  thus : 

'This'  is  like  those; 

TTiOBe  are  A ; 

Therefore  'this'  is  A. 
The  major  premise  here  involves  no  association  by  oontd- 
guity,  no  naming  of  those  as  M,  but  only  a  suggestion  of 
unnamed  similar  images,  a  recall  of  analogous  past  sensa- 
tions with  which  the  characters  that  make  up  A  were  habit- 
ually conjoined.  But  herg  again,  what  grouuds  of  fact  are 
there  for  admitting  this  recall  ?  We  are  quite  unconscious 
of  any  such  images  of  the  past.  And  the  conception  of  all 
the  forms  of  association  as  resultants  of  the  elementary  fact 
of  habit-worn  paths  in  the  brain  makes  such  images  entirely 
superfluous  for  explaining  the  phenomena  in  point.  Since 
the  brain-process  of  '  this,'  the  sign  of  A,  has  repeatedly 
been  aroused  in  company  with  the  process  of  the  full  object 
A,  direct  paths  of  irradiation  from  the  one  to  the  other  must 
be  already  established.  And  although  roundabout  paths 
may  also  be  possible,  as  from  'thin'  to  'those,'  and  then 

•  Wbeu  DOl  all  M.  but  only  souii.-  M,  is  A.  wLen  in  olLer  worda,  M  is 
■  UDdiatrlbuted '  the  coucluelon  is  liable  to  error.  lUiuioDs  would  tbuB  be 
ItgietUfailaeiM.  if  true  percepiioni  were  valid  Bfllogiams,  Tbey  would 
draw  f&lM  concliuiODH  from  undUtributed  middle  lerniB. 
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from  'those  *  to  'A' (paths  which  would  lead  to  praoiioally 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  straighter  ones),  yet  there  is  no 
ground  whateyer  for  assuming  them  to  be  traversed  now, 
especiallj  since  appearances  point  the  other  way.  In 
exjiicU  reasoning,  such  paths  are  doubtless  traversed ;  in 
perception  they  are  in  all  probability  closed.  So  far,  then, 
from  perception  being  a  species  of  reasoning  properly  so 
called,  both  it  and  reasoning  are  co-ordinate  varieties  of  that 
deeper  sort  of  process  known  psychologically  as  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  and  physiologically  as  the  law  of  habit  in 
the  brain*  To  oaU  perception  unconscious  reasoning  is  thus 
eiihtr  a  usdesa  metaphor,  or  a  positively  misleading  cor/usion 
between  two  differeffd  things. 

One  more  point  and  we  may  leave  the  subject  of  Per- 
ception. Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  thought  that  he  had  discovered  a 
*  great  Zatr'  which  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  psycholo- 
gists, and  which,  '  simple  and  universal,'  is  this :  "  Knowl- 
edge and  Feeling, — Perception  and  Sensation,  though  al- 
ways coexistent,  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other.**  Hamilton  wrote  as  if  perception  and  sensation 
were  two  coexistent  elements  entering  into  a  single  state 
of  consciousness.  Spencer  refines  upon  him  by  contending 
that  they  are  two  mutually  exclusive  states  of  conscious- 
ness, not  two  elements  of  a  single  state.  If  sensation  bei 
taken,  as  both  Hamilton  and  Spencer  mainly  take  it  in  this 
discussion,  to  mean  the  feeling  of  i^/easure  or  pain,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  law,  however  expressed,  is  true ;  and  that 
the  mind  which  is  strongly  conscious  of  the  pleasantness  or 
painfulness  of  an  experience  is  ipso  facto  less  fitted  to 
observe  and  analyze  its  outward  cause.*  Apart  from  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  however,  the  law  seems  but  a  corollary  of  the 
fact  that  the  more  concentrated  a  state  of  consciousness  is, 
the  more  vivid  it  is.  When  feeling  a  color,  or  listening  to 
a  tone  per  se,  we  get  it  more  intensely,  notice  it  better,  than 
when  we  are  aware  of  it  merely  as  one  among  many  other 
properties  of  a  total  object  The  more  diffused  cerebral 
excitement  of  the  perceptive  state  is  probably  incompatible 

*  See  SpeDcer,  P&ycbol.,  n.  p.  250,  note,  for  a  physiological  hypothesis 
to  account  for  this  fact. 


vitli  quite  as  strong  aD  excitement  of  separate  parts  as 
the  sensational  state  comports.  So  we  come  buck  here  to 
our  own  earlier  discrimination  between  the  perceptive  and 
the  Bensational  processes,  and  to  the  examples  which  we 
gave  on  pp.  80,  81.* 

HAIJ.nCINATION8. 
Between  normal  perception  and  illusion  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  breat,  the  process  being  identically  the  same 
in  both.  The  last  illusions  we  considered  might  fairly  be 
(galled  hallucinationa  We  must  now  consider  the  false 
pereeptiona  more  commonly  called  by  that  name.t     In  or- 

•  Here  ie  aaothcr  good  eiample,  laken  fi-om  Hi-lmliollz's  Optics,  p.  435; 
"The  siglilof  amaa  wslklog  U  a  ramiUar  spectacle  to  iis.  Wc  perceive 
It  SB  a  coDDectod  wUole.  aod  at  most  notice  Cbe  moet  strilting  of  its  pecu. 
Uarities.  Strong  allenliou  Is  required,  and  a  special  choice  of  tlie  point  of 
view.  In  order  to  feci  tbe  perpendicular  and  lateral  oscillatlong  of  aiich  a 
walking  figure.  We  must  choose  fitting  points  or  lines  in  the  background 
with  which  to  cotapsre  the  positions  of  its  bend.  But  if  a  distant  walking 
inaD  be  looked  at  tlirough  an  astronomical  Uleecope  (ublch  inverts  the 
object),  what  a  singular  bopping  and  rocking  appearance  he  presents  1  No 
diflicullj  DOW  ID  seeing  tbe  body's  OBCJllalions,  uud  many  other  details  of 
Uie  gait.  .  .  .  But,  on  tbe  otbcr  band,  Its  total  tbaracter,  whether  light  or 
clumsy,  dignified  or  gmcetul.  Is  harder  to  perceive  than  in  (he  uprigbl  po- 

f  Illusions  and  hallucinations  must  both  be  distinguished  from  tbiiuurrM. 
A  delusion  Is  a  false  opinion  aluul  a  matter  of  fact,  which  need  not  necea- 
■arlly  Involve,  though  it  oflcn  does  luvolve,  false  pereepliont  of  sensible 
things.  We  may.  (or  example,  have  religious  delusions,  medical  delusiona, 
detusjons  at>out  our  own  importance,  about  other  peoples'  characters,  etc.. 
ad  iibilum.  The  delusions  of  the  insane  are  apt  to  affect  eerlaio  typical 
forms,  often  very  bard  to  explain.  But  in  many  cases  they  are  certainly 
theories  which  the  patleats  Invent  to  account  for  Iheir  abnormal  bodily 
sensations.  In  other  cases  tbey  are  due  to  balliiclnatious  of  hearing  and  of 
edght.  Dr.  Cloiiston  {Clinical  Lectures  on  Menial  Disease,  lecture  in  ad 
fin.)  gives  the  following  special  delusions  as  having  been  found  in  about 
«  hundred  melancholy  female  patients  who  were  afiiici«]  in  this  way. 
There  were  delusloos  of 


general  perscculion: 

geuernl  suspicion; 

beine  poisoned; 

t>elQg  killed: 

I)elng  conspired  against; 

being  defrauded: 

being  preached  against  In  churcb; 

being  pregnant; 


being  destitute; 
being  followed  by  the  police; 
being  very  wicked; 
Impending  death; 
Impending  calamity; 
the  soul  being  lost; 
having  no  stomach; 
having  no  Inside: 
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dinary  parlance  hallacinatioii  is  held  to  differ  from  illuBion  in 
thai,  whilst  there  is  an  object  really  there  in  illusion,  in  haUu^ 
cination  there  ia  no  objective  atimtdua  ai  alL  We  shall  presently 
see  that  this  supposed  absence  of  objective  stimulus  in  hal- 
lucination is  a  mistake,  and  that  hallucinations  are  often 
only  extremee  of  the  perception  process,  in  which  the  secon- 
dary  cerebral  reaction  is  out  of  all  normal  proportion  to  the 
peripheral  stimulus  which  occasions  the  activity.  Hallu* 
cinations  usually  appear  abruptly  and  have  the  character  of 
being  forced  upon  the  subject  But  they  possess  various 
degrees  of  apparent  objecUvity.  One  mistake  in  limine  must 
be  guarded  againsi  They  are  often  talked  of  as  mental 
images  projected  outwards  by  mistake.  But  where  an  hallu- 
cination is  complete,  it  is  much  more  than  a  mental  image. 
An  haiUucinaiion  ia  a  atricUy  aenaational/orm  of  oonaciouaneaa, 
cu  good  and  true  a  ^naaiion  as  if  there  were  a  real  object  there. 
The  object  happens  not  to  be  there,  that  is  alL 

The  milder  degrees  of  hallucination  have  been  design 
nated  as  paeudo-haUucinaiiona.  Pseudo-hallucinations  and 
hallucinations  have  been  sharply  distinguished  from  each 


having  a  bone  in  the  throat; 
having  lost  much  money; 
being  unfit  to  live; 
that  she  will  not  recover; 
that  she  is  to  be  murdered; 
that  she  is  to  be  boiled  alive; 
that  she  Is  to  be  starved; 
that  the  flesh  is  boiling; 
that  the  head  is  severed  firomthe 

body; 
that  children  are  burning; 
that  murders  take  place  arocmd; 
that  it  is  wrong  to  take  food; 
beiag  in  hell; 

being  tempted  of  the  devil; 
being  poesessed  of  the  devil; 
having    committed   an  impardon- 

able  sin; 
unseen  agencies  working; 
her  own  identity; 
being  OQ  five; 


having  neither  stomach  nor  biaina; 

being  covered  with  vermin; 

letters  being  written  about  her; 

property  being  stolen; 

her  children  being  killed; 

having  committed  theft; 

the  legs  being  made  of  glas-:; 

having  horns  on  the  head; 

being  chloroformed; 

having  committed  murder; 

fear  of  being  hanged; 

being  called  names  by  person  . 

being  acted  on  by  spirits: 

being  a  man; 

the  body  being  transformed; 

insects  coming  from  the  bod/ 

rape  being  practised  on  her: 

having  a  venereal  disease; 

beluga  fish; 

being  dead; 

having  committed  ^suicide  of  the  soul. 
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other  only  within  a  few  years.     Dr.  Kandinslj  writes  of 
their  difference  as  follows  : 

-'  In  uarelessly  queetioDiRg  a  patient  we  may  confound  hla  paendo- 
bBllucinatory  perceptions  with  b all aci nations.  But  to  the  unoonfosed 
consciuuaneas  of  the  patient  himself,  even  thongb  he  be  imbecile,  the 
idfutification  of  the  two  phenomena  is  impossible,  at  least  in  the  Hphere 
of  vision.  At  the  moment  of  having  a  pseu do -balluei nation  of  aigbt, 
the  patient  feels  himself  iu  an  entirely  different  relation  to  this  subjec- 
tive sensibte  appearance,  ftom  that  in  which  he  finds  himself  whilst 
subject  to  a  true  visual  hallucination.  The  latter  is  reality  itself  ;  the 
former,  on  the  contrary,  remains  always  a  subjective  pbenomenfn 
which  the  individual  commonly  regards  either  as  sent  to  him  as  a  siga 
of  God's  grace,  or  us  artificially  induced  by  his  secret  peTsecutora  .  .  . 
If  he  Itnows  by  his  own  erperientx  what  a  genuine  hallucination  is.  it  is 
qait«impossible  forhim  tomistake  the  pseudo-hallucination  for  it.  .  .  . 
A  concrete  example  wiU  make  the  difference  clear  : 

"Dr.  N.  L.  .  .  .  heard  one  day  suddenly  amongst  the  voicea  of  his 
persecators  ('  coming  from  a  hollow  space  in  the  midst  of  the  wall ')  a 
rather  loud  voice  impressively  saying  to  him  :  '  Cbaoge  your  national 
allegiance.'  Understanding  this  to  mean  that  his  only  hope  consisted 
in  ceasing  to  be  subject  h>  the  Czar  of  Russia,  he  reflected  a  moment 
what  allegiance  would  be  better,  and  resolved  to  become  an  English  sub- 
ject. At  tile  same  moment  be  saw  a  pseudo-hallucinatory  lion  of 
natural  size,  which  appeared  and  quickly  laid  its  fore-paws  on  his 
■boulders.  He  had  a  lively  feeling  of  these  pawa  as  a  tolerably  painful 
local  pressure  (complete  hallucination  of  touch).  Then  the  same  voieo 
from  the  wall  said  :  '  Now  you  have  a  lion — now  you  will  rule,"  where- 
upon the  patient  recollected  that  the  lion  was  the  national  emblem  of 
England.  The  lion  appeared  to  L.  very  distinct  and  vivid,  but  he  never- 
theless remained  conscious,  as  he  afterwards  eicpressed  it,  that  heaaw  tha 
animal,  not  with  hia  bodily  but  with  his  mental  eyes.  (After  his  re- 
oovery  he  called  analogous  apparitions  by  the  name  of '  ex  press  ive-plastio 
ideaa.'}  Accordingly  he  felt  no  terror,  even  though  he  felt  the  con  I  act  of 
theclawe.  .  ,  .  Had  the  lion  been  a  complete  hallucination,  (he  patient, 
a  he  himself  remarked  after  recovery,  would  have  felt  great  fear,  and 
very  likely  screamed  or  taken  to  Sight,  Had  it  been  a  simple  image  of 
the  fancy  he  would  not  have  connected  it  with  the  voices,  of  whose  ob- 
jective reality  he  was  at  the  time  quit*  convinced."  • 

From  ordinary  imageK  of 'memory  and  fancy,  psetido* 
halluciuatioDs  differ  in  being  mnch  more  vivid,  minate,  de- 

*  V.  KaDdloaky:  Eritische  u.  Kllniache  Bettacbtm^n  imG«bbt«d. 
SlnnesUuachuDgeo  (1885),  p.  42. 
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led,  Bteadj,  abrupt,  aud  spontaueous,  in  the  seose  that 
all  feeling  of  our  own  activity  in  producing  them  ie  lacking. 
Dr.  Kandinsky  had  a  patient  who,  after  taking  opium  or 
hasohisch.  Lad  abundant  pseudo- hallucination 8  and  hallu- 
cinations.  As  he  also  had  strong  visualizing  power  and 
an  educated  physician,  the  three  sorts  of  phenomena 
raid  be  easily  compared.  Although  projected  outwards 
(usually  not  farther  than  the  limit  of  distiucteat  vision,  a 
foot  or  so)  the  pseudo- hallucinations  lacked  the  characfer  0/ 
objtvfive  reality  which  the  hallucinationfi  possessed,  but. 
nuUke  the  pictures  of  imagination,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  pro<iuce  them  at  wilL  Most  of  the  *  voices '  which  people 
hear  (whether  they  give  rise  to  delusions  or  not)  are  pseudo- 
liall urinations.  They  are  described  as  'inner'  voices,  al- 
>u){h  their  character  is  entirely  unlike  the  inner  speech 
the  subject  with  himself.  I  know  two  persons  who  hear 
Such  inner  voices  making  unforeseen  remarks  whenever  they 
grow  qniet  aad  listen  for  them.  They  are  a  very  common 
incident  of  delusional  insanity,  and  at  last  grow  into  vivid 
hallucinations.  The  latter  are  comparatively  frequent  oc- 
currences in  sporadic  form;  and  certain  individuals  are 
liable  to  have  them  often.  From  the  results  of  the  '  Census 
of  Hallucinations,'  which  was  begun  by  Edmund  Gumey,  it 
would  appear  that,  roughly  speaking,  one  person  at  least 
in  every  ten  is  likely  to  have  had  a  vivid  hallucination  at 
some  time  in  his  life.*  The  following  cases  from  healthy 
people  will  give  an  idea  of  what  these  hallucinations  are : 

"When  a  girl  of  eighteea,  I  was  one  evening  engaged  in  a  very 
paLnral  discussion  with  an  elderly  person.  My  distress  was  so  great 
that  I  took  np  s  thick  ivory  knitting-needle  that  was  lying  on  the  man- 
telpiece of  the  parlor  and  broke  it  into  small  pieces  oa  I  talked.  In  the 
midst  of  the  discussion  I  was  very  wishful  to  know  the  opinion  of  a 
brother  with  whom  I  had  an  unusually  close  rolalionship.  I  torned 
roQQd  and  saw  him  sitting  at  the  further  aide  of  a  centre- table,  with  his 
Mnis  folded  (an  nnueual  position  with  bim),  but,  to  Tny  disrony.  I  per- 


•Ser  Proceedings  of  Soc.  for  Psych.  Research,  Dec.  1889,  pp.  7, 188. 
TIm  iDlerDstional  Coogren  for  Experimental  Psychology  haa  now  charge 
of  Uk  Cenmis,  and  the  present  writer  ts  Its  agent  for  America. 
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ceived  from  the  sarcastic  eipreesiou  of  his  moalb  that  be  was  not  is 
Bympathy  with  me,  was  not  *  taking  my  side,'  as  1  shonld  then  liave 
expressed  it.  The  snrpri£e  cooled  me,  and  the  dinoussion  was  dropped. 
"Some  minutee  after,  taaTing  occasion  to  speak  Ut  my  brother,  I 
tamed  towards  bim,  but  he  was  gaae.  I  inquired  wliea  be  left  tb« 
room,  and  was  told  that  be  had  not  bi-eQ  in  it,  wbieh  I  did  not  believe, 
thinking  that  be  had  come  in  for  a  minute  and  had  gone  out  without 
being  noticed.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  be  appeared,  and 
convinced  me,  with  some  troDble,  that  he  bad  never  been  near  th» 
bouse  that  evening.    He  is  still  alive  and  weU. ' 

Here  is  another  isftse  : 

"Une  night  in  March  1873  or  '74,  1  cannot  recollect  which  year, 
1  was  attending  on  the  sick-bed  of  my  mother.  About  eight  o'clock  ia 
the  evening  I  went  into  the  dining  room  to  fix  a,  cnp  of  tea,  and  on  turn- 
ing from  the  sideboard  Us  the  table,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  before 
the  Are,  which  was  burning  brightly,  as  was  also  the  gas,  1  saw  standing 
with  hie  hand  clasped  to  his  side  in  tme  military  fashion  a  soldier  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  with  dark,  piercing  eyes  looking  directly  into 
mine.  He  wore  a  small  cap  with  standing  feather  ;  his  costume  was 
also  of  a  soldierly  style.  He  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  spirit,  ghost, 
or  anything  tmoanny,  only  a  living  man ;  but  aft«r  gazing  for  fully  t 
minute  1  realized  that  it  va>;  nothing  of  earth,  for  he  neither  moved 
bis  eyes  nor  his  body,  and  in  looking  closely  I  could  see  the  fire  beyond. 
1  was  of  oonrse  startled,  and  yet  did  not  run  out  of  (he  room.  I  felt 
stunned  1  walked  out  rapidly,  however,  and  turning  to  the  servant 
in  the  hall  asked  her  if  she  saw  anything.  She  said  not.  I  went  into 
my  mother's  room  and  remained  talkiug  for  about  an  hour,  but  never 
mentioned  the  above  subject  for  fear  of  eiciting  her,  and  finally  forgot 
it  altogether,  retaming  Ui  the  dining-room,  still  in  forgetfulness  of 
what  had  occurred,  but  repeating,  as  above,  the  turning  from  sideboard 
to  table  in  act  of  preparing  more  tea.  I  looked  casually  towards  the 
fire,  and  there  I  saw  the  soldier  again.  Tbietimel  wasentirely  alarmed, 
and  lied  from  the  room  in  haste.  I  called  to  my  father,  bot  when  h« 
came  he  saw  nothing." 

Sometimes  more  than  ooe  sesae  is  affected.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  C&&B : 

■'  In  response  to  your  request  to  write  ont  my  experience  of  Oct.  3t), 
l$86,  I  will  inflict  on  you  a  letter. 

"On  the  day  above  mentioned,  Oct.  30.  1886,  I  was  in  , 

where  I  was  teaching.  I  had  perforioed  ray  regular  routine  work  for 
Ibe  dnr,  and  waa  sitting  in  my  room  working  out  trigonometrical  for- 
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mnlsB.  I  was  expecting  every  day  to  hear  of  the  confinement  of  my  wife, 
and  naturally  my  thoughts  for  some  time  had  been  more  or  less  with 
her.    She  was,  by  the  way,  in  B ,  some  fifty  miles  from  me. 

**  At  the  time,  however,  neither  she  nor  the  expected  event  was  in  my 
mind ;  as  I  said,  I  was  working  out  trigonometrical  formulaB,  and  I  had 
been  working  on  trigonometry  the  entire  evening.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  as  I  sat  there  buried  in  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
Moants,  and  cosecants,  I  felt  very  distinctly  upon  my  left  shoulder  a 
touch,  and  a  slight  shake,  as  if  somebody  had  tried  to  attract  my  at- 
tention by  other  means  and  had  failed.  Without  rising  I  turned  my 
head,  and  there  between  me  and  the  door  stood  my  wife,  dressed  exactly 
as  I  last  saw  her,  some  five  weeks  before.  As  I  turned  she  said :  *  It 
is  a  little  Herman ;  he  has  come.'  Something  more  was  said,  but  this 
is  the  only  sentence  I  can  recalL  To  make  sure  that  I  was  not  asleep 
and  dreaming,  I  rose  from  the  chair,  pinched  myself  and  walked  toward 
the  figure,  which  disappeared  immediately  as  I  rose.  I  can  give  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  tHis  episode,  but  I  know 
I  was  awake,  in  my  usual  good  health.  The  touch  was  very  distinct, 
the  figure  was  absolutely  perfect,  stood  about  three  feet  from  the  door, 
which  was  closed,  and  had  not  been  opened  during  the  evening.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  was  unmistakable,  and  I  should  have  recognized  it  as 
my  wife*8  voice  even  if  I  had  not  turned  and  had  not  seen  the  figure 
at  alL  The  tone  was  conversational,  just  as  if  she  would  have  said 
the  same  words  had  she  been  actually  standing  there. 

*'  In  regard  to  myself,  I  would  say,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  was 
In  my  usual  good  health  ;  I  had  not  been  sick  before,  nor  was  I  aft^ 
the  ceonnenoe,  not  so  much  as  a  headache  having  afflicted  me. 

'*  Shortly  after  the  experience  above  described,  I  retired  for  the  night 
and,  as  I  usually  do,  slept  quietly  until  morning.  I  did  not  speculate 
particularly  about  the  strange  appearance  of  the  night  before,  and 
though  I  thought  of  it  some,  I  did  not  tell  anybody.  The  following 
morning  I  rose,  not  conscious  of  having  dreamed  anything,  but  I  was 
very  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  something  for  me  at 
the  telegraph-office.  I  tried  to  throw  off  the  impression,  for  so  far  as  I 
knew  there  was  no  reason  for  it.  Having  nothing  to  do,  I  went  out  for 
a  walk ;  and  to  help  throw  off  the  impression  above  noted,  I  walked 
away  from  the  telegraph-office.  As  I  proceeded,  however,  the  impres- 
sion became  a  conviction,  and  I  actually  turned  about  and  went  to  the 
very  place  I  had  resolved  not  to  visit,  the  tel^nraph-office.  The  first 
person  I  saw  on  arriving  at  said  office  was  the  telegraph-operator,  who 
being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  me,  remarked :  ^  Hello,  papa,  I've  got 
a  tel^^m  for  you.'  The  telegram  announced  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
weighing  nine  pounds,  and  that  all  were  doing  well.  Now,  then,  I  have 
no  theory  at  all  about  the  eventa  narrated  above  ;  I  never  had  any  such 
experience  before  nor  since ;  I  am  no  believer  in  spiritualism,  am  not  in 
the  least  superstitioua,  know  very  little  about  *  thought-transference,' 
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'  DDOODscioDs  cerebration,'  etc.,  etc.,  but  I  am  abeolntel;  oertftin  aboat 
what  T  have  tried  to  relate. 

■■In  regard  to  the  remark  which  I  heard,  '  It  isa  little  Hertnan,'  etc.. 
I  would  add  that  we  had  previously  decided  to  call  the  child,  if  a  boj. 
Herman — tuy  own  name,  by  the  way."* 

The  hallucinfttion  sometimes  carries  a  change  of  the 
general  conscious oess  with  it,  so  as  to  appear  more  like  a 
sudden  lapse  iuto  a  dream.  The  following  case  was  givfo 
me  bj  a  man  of  43,  who  ha^  never  anything  resembling  it 
before  : 

"  While  silting  at  my  desk  this  a.  m.  reading  a  circniar  of  the  Loyal 
L^on  a  very  curious  thing  happened  to  me.  such  as  I  have  never  ex- 
perience. It  was  perfectly  real,  so  real  that  it  took  some  minutes  to 
recover  from.  It  seems  lo  me  like  a  direct  inlromisaion  into  Borae  other 
world.  1  never  bad  anything  approaching  it  before  save  when  dream- 
ing at  night.  I  was  wide  awake,  of  course.  But  this  was  the  feeling.  I 
bad  only  just  sat  down  and  become  interested  in  the  circular,  when  I 
seemed  to  lose  myself  for  a  minute  aad  then  found  myself  in  the  top 
story  of  a  high  building  very  white  and  shining  and  clean,  with  a 
noble  window  immediately  atthe  right  of  where  I  sat.  Through  this 
window  I  looked  out  upon  a  marvellous  reach  of  landscape  entirely  new. 
I  never  had  before  such  a  sense  of  infinity  in  nature,  such  superb 
Stretches  of  light  and  color  and  damneat.  I  know  that  for  the  space 
of  three  mioutes  1  was  entirely  lost,  for  when  I  began  to  come  to,  so  t<» 
Speak,— sitting  in  that  other  world,  I  debated  for  three  or  four  minutes 
more  as  to  which  was  dream  and  which  was  reality.  Hitting  there  1  got 
a  faint  sense  of  C —  [the  town  in  which  the  writer  was],  away  off 
and  dim  at  first.     Then  I  remember  thinking  ■  Why.  I  used  to  live  id 

C :  perhaps  I  am  going  back.'    Slowly  C did  come  back,  and 

I  found  myself  at  my  desk  again.  For  a  few  minutes  the  process  of 
determining  where  1  was  was  very  funny.  But  the  whole  experieooe 
was  perfectly  delightful,  there  was  such  a  sense  of  brilliancy  and 
clearness  and  ligbtncaa  about  it.  I  suppose  it  lasted  in  aU  about  seven 
minutes  or  tt 


The  hallucinations  of  fever-delirium  are  a  mixture  of 
peeudo-halluctiiation,  true  hallucination,  and  iJlnsiou. 
Those  of  opium,  hasheesh,  and  bt'lladonna  resemble  them 


•This  case  Is  of  the  clsas  which  Mr,  Myers  terms  'veridical, 
■ubsequent  letter  the  writer  Informs  me  that  Us  vision  occurred  some  fiiv 
koura  b^are  the  child  was  bom. 
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t  this  respect,      The   following  vivid  account  of  a  fit  ol 

laaheesh- delirium  has  beeo  given  me  by  a  friend  : 

"  I  was  reading  a  newspaper,  mid  the  indication  of  tbe  approaching 
delirium  waa  an  inability  to  keep  my  miod  died  on  the  narralive.  Di- 
rectly 1  lay  down  upon  a  Hofa  there  appeared  before  my  eyes  several 
rows  of  human  hands,  which  oscillated  for  a  moment,  revolved  and  then 
changed  to  apoons.  The  same  niotioDS  were  repeatod,  the  objects  chang- 
ing to  wheels,  tin  soldiers,  larap-posts,  brooms,  and  countless  other 
absurdities.  This  stage  lasted  about  t«n  minntes,  and  during  that 
time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  saw  at  least  a.  thousand  different  objects. 
These  whirling  images  did  not  appear  like  the  realities  of  life,  but  had 
tbe  character  of  the  secondary  images  seen  in  the  eye  after  looking  at 
some  brightly- illuminated  object.  A  mere  suggestion  from  the  person 
who  was  with  me  in  the  room  was  snfiicieat  to  call  up  an  image  of  tbe 
thing  suggested,  while  without  suggestion  there  appeared  nil  the  com- 
mon objects  of  life  and  many  unreal  monstrosities,  which  it  is  abso- 
lnt«ly  impossible  to  describe,  and  which  seemed  to  be  creations  of  tb« 

"  The  character  of  tbe  sjrmptoms  changed  rapidly.  A  sort  of  wava 
seemed  to  patts  over  me.  and  1  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  pulse 
was  boating  rapidly.  !  took  out  my  wiiteh,  and  by  exercising  consider 
able  will-power  managed  to  time  the  heart-beats,  136  to  the  minute. 

"  1  could  feel  each  pulsation  through  my  whole  system,  and  a  curi- 
oos  twitching  commenced,  which  no  effort  of  the  mind  conld  atop. 

"  There  were  momenta  of  apparent  lucidity,  when  it  seemed  as  if  I 
oould  see  within  myself,  and  watch  the  pumping  of  my  heart.  A 
strange  fear  came  over  roe,  a  certainty  that  I  should  never  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  opiate,  which  was  as  quickly  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
great  interest  in  the  experiment,  a  certainty  that  the  experioneo  was 
the  most  novel  and  exciting  that  I  had  ever  been  through. 

"My  mind  was  in  an  exceedingly  impressionable  state.  Any  plaoe 
thoaght  of  or  suggested  appeared  with  all  the  distinctness  of  the  reality. 
I  thought  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Staffa,  and  instantly  I  stood 
within  the  portals  of  Fingal's  Cave.  Great  basaltic  columns  rose  on  all 
sides,  while  huge  waves  rolled  through  the  chasm  and  broke  in  silence 
npoD  the  rocky  shore.  Suddenly  there  was  a  roar  and  blast  of  sound, 
and  the  word  '  Ishroaral '  waa  echoing  up  the  cave.  At  the  enunciation 
of  this  remarkable  word  the  great  columns  of  basalt  changed  into  whirl- 
ing ctothea-pins  and  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  absnrdity. 

"  (I  may  here  state  that  the  word  '  Ishmaral'  seemed  to  haunt  my 
oiber  hallucinations,  for  I  remember  that  I  heard  it  frei^tiently  there- 
after.)  I  next  enjoyed  a  sort  of  metempsychosis.  Any  animal  or 
thing  that  I  thought  of  could  be  made  the  being  which  held  my  mind. 
I  thoogbl  of  a  fox.  and  instantly  I  was  transformed  into  thai,  animal.  1 
oonld  distinctly  feel  myself  a  fox,  could  see  my  long  ears  and  bosbf 


ttiil,  and  by  a  sort  of  iatroviBion  felt  that  my  complete  an&tomf  was 
th&t  of  a  fox.  Suddenly  the  point  of  mion  changed.  M;  eyes  seemed 
to  be  located  at  the  back  of  my  mouth  ;  I  looked  out  betreou  the  parted 
lips,  saw  the  two  rows  of  pointed  teeth,  and,  closing  my  mouth  with  a 
snap,  saw — nothing. 

"  I  was  next  tranaforiLed  into  a  bombehell,  felt  my  size,  weight,  and 
thickness,  and  experienced  the  sensation  of  being  shot  up  out  of  a  giant 
mortar,  looking  down  upon  the  earth,  bursting  and  falling  back  in  a 
shower  of  iron  fragments. 

"  Into  countless  other  objects  was  I  transformed,  many  of  them  «o 
absurd  that  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  suggested  them.  For  ex- 
ample, 1  was  a  little  china  doll,  deep  down  in  a  bottle  of  ohve  oil.  next 
moment  a  stick  of  twisted  candy,  then  a  skeleton  inclosed  in  a  whirl- 
ing coffin,  and  so  on  ad  ij\finitum. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  deliriom  the  whirling  images  appeared 
again,  and  1  was  haunted  by  a  singular  creation  of  the  brain,  which  re- 
appeared ever>-  few  moments.  It  was  an  image  of  a  double-faced  doll, 
with  a  cylindrical  body  running  down  to  a  point  like  a  peg-top. 

"  It  was  always  the  same,  having  a  sort  of  crown  on  its  head,  and 
painted  in  two  colors,  green  and  brown,  on  a  background  of  blue.  The 
expression  of  the  Janus-like  proQles  was  always  the  same,  as  were  the 
adornments  of  the  body.  After  recoveriug  from  the  effects  of  the 
drag  1  could  not  picture  to  myself  exactly  how  this  siugulor  monstro»- 
ity  appeared,  bnt  in  subsequent  esperiencee  I  was  always  visited  by 
this  phantom,  and  always  recognized  every  detail  of  ite  composition. 
It  was  like  visiting  some  long-forgotten  spot  and  seeing  some  sight  that 
bad  faded  from  the  memory,  but  which  appeared  perfectly  familiar  as 

B  as  looked  upon. 

f' The  effect*  of  the  drug  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving 

^  trifle  tipsy  and  dizzy  ;  but  after  a  ten-hour  sleep  I  was  myself 
-i^tin,  save  for  a  slight  inability  to  keep  my  mind  fined  on  any  piece  of 
work  for  any  length  of  time,  whlofa  remained  with  me  during  most  of 
t  day." 


THE  ITEUBAIi  FBOCliSS  tS  HAIXUCINATION. 

Examples  of  these  singular  perversions  of  porceptioa 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  bnt  I  have  no  more  space. 
Iiet  U8  turn  to  the  question  of  what  the  physiological  pro- 
cess may  bo  to  which  they  are  due.  It  must,  of  course, 
consist  of  an  excitemeut  from  within  of  thoHe  ccutres  which 
are  active  in  normal  perception,  ideotical  in  kiud  and  de- 
gree with  that  which  real  external  objects  are  usually 
needed    to    induce.      The  pajiicular  process  which 
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lents  from  the  sense-organs  arouse  would  seem  nnder 
normal  circumstances  to  be  arousable  in  no  other  way.  On 
p.  72  ff.  above,  we  saw  that  the  centres  aroused  by  incom^ 
ing  peripheral  currents  are  probably  identical  with  the 
centres  used  in  mere  imagination ;  and  that  the  yiyidness 
of  the  sensational  kind  of  consciousness  is  probably  cor- 
related with  a  discrete  degree  of  intensity  in  the  process 
therein  aroused.  Beferring  the  reader  back  to  that  pas- 
sage and  to  what  was  more  lately  said  on  p.  103  £,  I  now 
proceed  to  complete  my  theory  of  the  perceptive  process 
by  an  analysis  of  what  may  most  probably  be  believed  to 
take  place  in  hallucination  strictly  so  called. 

We  have  seen  (p.  76)  that  the  free  discharge  of  cells 
into  each  other  through  associative  paths  is  a  likely  reason 
why  the  maximum  intensity  of  function  is  not  reached 
when  the  cells  are  excited  by  their  neighbors  in  the  cortex. 
At  the  end  of  Chapter  XXY  we  shall  return  to  this  concep- 
tion,  and  whilst  making  it  still  more  precise,  use  it  for  ex? 
plaining  certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  will.  The 
idea  is  that  the  leakage  forward  along  these  paths  is  too 
rapid  for  the  inner  tension  in  any  centre  to  accumidate  to 
tiie  maximal  explosion-point,  unless  the  exciting  currents 
are  greater  than  those  which  the  various  portions  of  the 
cortex  supply  to  each  other.  Currents  from  the  periphery 
are  (as  it  seems)  the  only  currents  whose  energy  can  van- 
quish the  supra-ideational  resistance  (so  to  call  it)  of  the 
cells,  and  cause  the  peculiarly  intense  sort  of  disintegra- 
tion with  which  the  sensation^  quality  is  linked.  If,  houh 
ever^  the  leakage  forward  were  to  stop,  the  tension  inside  cer- 
tain cells  might  reach  the  explosion-point,  even  though  the 
influence  which  excited  them  came  only  from  neighboring 
cortical  parts.  Let  an  empty  pail  with  a  leak  in  its  bottom, 
tipped  up  against  a  support  so  that  if  it  ever  became  full 
of  water  it  woidd  upset,  represent  the  resting  condition  of 
tiie  centre  for  a  certain  sort  of  feeling.  Let  water  poured 
into  it  stand  for  the  currents  which  are  its  natural  stimulus ; 
then  the  hole  in  its  bottom  will,  of  course,  represent  the 
'paths  *  by  which  it  transmits  its  excitement  to  other  asso- 
ciated cells.    Now  let  two  other  vessels  have  the  function 


pervBOWur. 

of  supplying  it  with  water.  One  of  these  veBsels  stands 
for  the  neighboring  cortical  cells,  and  can  pour  in  hardly 
ally  more  water  than  goes  out  by  the  leak.  The  pail  conse- 
spqiiently  never  upsets  in  consequence  of  the  supply  from 
this  source.  A  current  of  water  pasBes  through  it  and  does 
work  elsewhere,  but  in  the  pail  itself  nothing  but  what 
stands  for  idealioiMl  activity  is  aroused.  The  other  vessel, 
however,  stands  for  the  peripheral  sense-organs,  and  cnp- 
plies  a  stream  of  water  so  copious  that  the  pail  promptly 
fills  up  in  spite  of  the  leak,  and  presently  upsets  ;  in  other 
words,  aenacUionol  activity  is  aroused.  But  it  is  obvioaa  that 
if  the  leak  were  plugged,  the  slower  stream  of  supply 
would  also  end  by  upsetting  the  pail. 

To  apply  this  to  the  brain  and  to  thought,  if  we  take  a 
aeries  of  processes  A  B  C  D  E,  associated  together  in  that 
order,  and  suppose  that  the  current  through  them  is  very 
fluent,  there  will  be  little  intensity  anywhere  until,  perhaps, 
s  pause  occurs  atE.  But  the  moment  the  current  is  blocked 
anywhere,  say  between  C  and  D,  the  process  in  C  must 
grow  more  intense,  and  might  even  be  conceived  to  explode 
flo  as  to  produce  a  sensation  in  the  mind  iustead  of  an  idea. 

It  would  seem  that  some  hallucinations  are  best  to  be 
explained  in  this  way.  We  have  in  fact  a  regular  series  of 
facts  which  can  all  be  formulated  under  the  single  law  that  the 
substantive  strength  of  a  state  of  consciovsness  bears  an  inverse 
proportion  to  its  suggestiveness.  It  is  the  halting.places  of 
our  thought  which  are  occupied  with  distinct  imagery. 
Most  of  the  words  we  utter  have  no  time  to  awaken  images 
at  all ;  they  simply  awaken  the  following  words.  But  when 
the  sentence  stops,  an  image  dwells  for  awhile  before  the 
mental  eye  (see  Vol.  I,  p,  243).  Again,  whenever  the  asso- 
ciative processes  are  reduced  and  impeded  by  the  approach 
of  unconsciousness,  ait  in  falling  asleep,  or  growing  faint,  or 
becoming  narcotized,  we  find  a  concomitant  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  whatever  partial  consciousness  may  survive.  la 
some  people  what  M.  Maury  has  called  '  hypnagogic '  hal- 
laoinatioDS  *  are  the  regular  concomitant  of  the  process  of 


*  Le  Somuetl  et  lea  Reveg  (IMS),  chaps. 
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&lling  asleep.  Trains  of  faces,  landscapes,  etc.,  pass  before 
the  mental  eye,  first  as  fancies,  then  as  pseudo-hallucina- 
tions, finally  as  full-fledged  hallucinations  forming  dreai^s. 
If  we  regard  association-paths  as  paths  of  drainage,  then  the^ 
shutting  off  of  one  after  another  of  them  as  the  encroaching 
cerebral  paralysis  advances  ought  to  act  like  the  plugging 
of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  make  the  activity 
more  intense  in  those  systems  of  cells  that  retain  any 
activity  at  alL  The  level  rises  because  the  currents  are 
not  drained  away,  until  at  last  the  full  sensational  explosion 
may  occur. 

The  usual  explanation  of  hypnagogic  hallucinations  is 
that  they  are  ideas  deprived  of  their  ordinary  reductivea.  In 
somnolesoence,  sensations  being  extinct,  the  mind,  it  is  said, 
then  having  no  stronger  things  to  compare  its  ideas  with, 
ascribes  to  these  the  fulness  of  reality.  At  ordinary  time8 
the  objects  of  our  imagination  are  reduced  to  the  status  of 
subjective  facts  by  the  ever-present  contrast  of  our  sensa- 
tions with  them.  Eliminate  the  sensations,  however,  thici 
view  supposes,  and  the  *  images '  are  forthwith  '  projected ' 
into  the  outer  world  and  appear  as  realities.  Thus  is  the 
iUusion  of  dreams  also  explained.  This,  indeed,  after  a 
fashion  gives  an  account  of  the  facts.*  And  yet  it  certainly 
fails  to  explain  the  extraordinary  vivacity  and  completeness 
of  so  many  of  our  dream-fantasms.  The  process  of  *■  imagin- 
ing '  must  (in  these  cases  at  least  f)  be  not  merely  relatively, 
but  absolutely  and  in  itself  more  intense  than  at  other 
times.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  a  process  of  imagining,  but  a 
genuine  sensational  process ;  and  the  theory  in  question  is 
therefore  false  as  far  as  that  point  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Hughlinccs  Jackson's  explanation  of  the  epileptic 
seizure   is  acknowledged  to   be   masterly.     It   involves 


*TbiB  theory  of  incomplete  rectificatioD  of  the  inner  images  by  their 
redacttves  is  moet  brilliantly  stated  by  M.  Taine  in  his  ^work  on 
InteUigence,  book  n.  chap.  i. 

t  Not»  of  course,  in  all  cases,  because  the  cells  remaining  active  are  them- 
wtitwm  OD  the  way  to  be  overpowered  by  the  general  (unknown)  condition  to 
which  sleep  is  due. 
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principles  exactly  like  those  whicli  I  am  bringing  forward 
here.  The  '  Iobs  of  ooDSciousness  '  In  epilepsy  is  due  to  the 
most  highly  organized  brtiin-processea  being  exhausted 
and  thrown  ont  of  gear.  The  less  organized  (more  instinc- 
tive) processes,  ordinarily  inhibited  by  the  others,  are  then 
eiLalted,  so  that  we  get  as  a  mere  consequence  of  relief  from 
the  inhibition,  the  meaningless  or  maniacal  action  which 
so  ofUiU  follows  the  attack.  * 

Similarly   the   svbsuUvs   tendinorum   or  jerking   of   Uie 
moecles  which  so  often  startles  us  when  we  are  on  the  point 


•  For  a  full  account  of  Jackson's  tbeorles,  see  his  '  Croonlan  Lectum  * 
publlxhed  In  the  Bril.  Med.  Joutii.  for  1884.  Cf.  hIbo  bis  remarks  in  the 
DiacuBslon  of  Dr.  Hercler'a  paper  on  InhlbltlOD  In  '  Brain,'  xi.  361. 

The  loss  of  Tlvacity  Id  the  Images  In  tlit  process  of  waking,  as  well  u 
Ibe  gain  of  it  In  falling  Hsleep,  are  both  well  described  by  M.  Talne.  who 
writes  (on  Inleliigence,  i,  50.  58)  Ibat  often  Id  tbe  daytime,  when  fatigued 
Utl  sualcd  in  a  cliair.  it  is  sufilclent  for  him  to  close  one  eye  witb  a  hand- 
kerchief, when,  "by  degrees,  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  becomes  vague, 
■ad  ii  closes.  All  external  sensations  are  gradually  effaced,  or  cease,  at  all 
events,  to  be  remarked  ;  the  internal  images,  on  the  Other  hand,  feeble  and 
rapid  during  tbe  state  of  complete  wakefuloeas,  become  intense,  distinct, 
colored,  steady,  and  lasting  :  there  is  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  expansion  and  of  comfort.  Warned  by  frequent  experience,  I 
know  that  sleep  Is  coming  on,  and  that  I  must  not  disturb  the  rising 
Tision  i  1  remain  passive,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  la  complete.  Architecture; 
landscapes,  moving  figures,  pass  slowly  by,  and  sometimes  remain,  with 
Incomparable  clearness  of  form  and  fulness  of  being  ;  sleep  comes  on,  and 
1  know  no  more  of  the  real  world  I  am  In.  Many  times,  like  M.  Maury, 
1  have  caused  myself  to  be  gently  roused  at  diSercnl  momenta  of  thisslate, 
and  have  thus  been  able  to  mark  Its  characters— The  luleuse  imnge  which 
seems  an  external  object  is  but  a  more  forcible  continuation  of  the  feeble 
Image  which  an  Instant  before  I  recognized  as  internal  ;  some  scrap  of  & 
forest,  some  house,  some  person  which  I  vaguely  imagined  on  closing  my 
eyes,  has  In  a  minute  become  present  to  me  with  full  bodily  details,  soas  to 
change  Into  a  complete  hallucination.  Then,  waking  up  on  n  band  touch- 
ing me,  I  feel  the  Bgure  decay,  lose  color,  and  evaporate ;  what  had  ap- 
peared asubstancelareducedtoaahadow.  ...  In 
seen,  for  a  passing  moment,  tbe  image  0^iu>  pale, 
rate  ;  sometimes,  on  opening  the  eyes,  a  fragment 
of  a  dress  appeiira  fltlll  to  float  over  the  fire-Irons  ■ 
This  persistence  of  dream  objects  for 
oiMxied  seems  to  be  no   extremely  rare  experii 


been   reported  ll 
p  H5. 


often 
isle  away,  and  eva|M>- 
'  landscape  or  tbe  skirt 
on  the  black  hearth." 
after  ibe  eyes  are 
Many  cases  of  it  have 
e  directly.     Compare  MOller'a  Physiology    Baly'a  tr.. 
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of  falling  asleep,  may  be  interpreted  as  dne  to  the  rise  (in 
certain  lower  motor  centres)  of  the  ordinary  *  tonic  *  tension 
to  the  explosion-point,  when  the  inhibition  commonly  ex- 
erted by  the  higher  centres  falls  too  suddenly  away. 

One  possible  condition  of  hallncination  then  stands 
revealed,  whatever  other  conditions  there  may  be.  When 
the  normal  paths  of  association  hettoeen  a  centre  and  other  centres 
are  thrown  out  of  gear^  any  activity  which  may  exist  in  the 
first  centre  tends  to  increase  in  intensity  untU  finally  the  point 
may  he  reached  at  which  the  last  inward  resistance  is  overcome, 
and  tJiefvU  sensational  process  eocplodes*  Thns  it  will  happen 
that  causes  of  an  amount  of  activity  in  brain-cells  which 
would  ordinarily  result  in  a  weak  consciousness  may  pro- 
duce a  very  strong  consciousness  when  the  overflow  of  these 
cells  is  stopped  by  the  torpor  of  the  rest  of  the  brain.  A 
slight  peripheral  irritation,  then,  if  it  reaches  the  centres  of 
consciousness  at  all  during  sleep,  will  give  rise  to  the  dream 
of  a  violent  sensation.  All  the  books  about  dreaming  are 
full  of  anecdotes  which  illustrate  this.  For  example,  M. 
Maury's  nose  and  lips  are  tickled  with  a  feather  while  he 
sleeps.  .  He  dreams  he  is  being  tortured  by  having  a  pitch- 
plaster  applied  to  his  face,  torn  off,  lacerating  the  skin  of 
nose  and  lips.  Descartes,  on  being  bitten  by  a  flea,  dreams 
of  being  run  through  by  a  sword.  A  friend  tells  me,  as  I 
write  this,  of  his  hair  changing  its  position  in  his  forehead 
just  as  he  *  dozed  off'  in  his  chair  a  few  days  since.  In- 
stantly he  dreamed  that  some  one  had  struck  him  a  blow. 
Examples  can  be  quoted  ad  libitum,  but  these  are  enough,  f 


*  I  say  the  'normal  'paths,  because  halluclDations  are  not  incompatible 
with  mnne  paths  of  association  being  left.  Some  hypnotic  patients  will 
not  only  have  hallucinations  of  objects  suggested  to  them,  but  will  amplify 
them  and  act  out  the  situation.  But  the  paths  here  seem  excessively  nar- 
row, and  the  reflections  which  ought  to  make  the  hallucination  incredible 
do  not  occur  to  the  subject's  mind.  In  general,  the  narrower  a  train  of 
'  ideas '  is,  the  vivider  the  consciousness  is  of  each.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstanceB,  the  entire  brain  probably  plays  a  part  in  draining  any  centre 
whidi  may  be  ideationally  active.  When  the  drainage  is  reduced  in  any 
way  It  probably  makes  the  active  process  more  intense 

t  M.  A.  IfMuy  gives  a  number:  cp.  ciL  pp.  126-8. 


We  seem  herewith  to  hare  au  esplanatioD  for  a  certain 
namber  of  haUacinatdons,  Whefnever  the  ■normal  forxoard 
irradiation  q^introrcortical  excitemeni  through  association-paths 
is  checked,  any  accideniai  spontaneous  activity  or  any  peripiieral 
stimulation  {however  utadequaie  at  other  times)  by  which  a  brain- 
cenlre  may  be  visited,  sets  up  a  process  offuB.  sensational  inten- 
sity therein. 

In  tlie  h all nci nations  artiSciallj  produced  in  hj^notio 
subjects,  some  degree  of  peripheral  excitement  seems  usu- 
ally to  be  required.  The  brain  is  asleep  as  far  as  its  own 
Bpontaueous  thinking  goes,  and  the  words  of  the  '  magneti- 
zer '  then  awaken  a  cortical  process  -which  drafts  oflf  iuto 
itself  anj  currents  of  a  related  sort  which  maj  come  in 
from  the  periphery,  resultiiig  in  a  vi\'id  objective  percep- 
tion of  the  suggested  thing.  Thus,  point  to  a  dot  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  call  it '  General  Grant's  photograph,' 
and  your  subject  will  see  a  photograph  of  the  General 
there  instead  of  the  dot.  The  dot  gives  objectivity  to  the 
appearance,  and  the  suggested  notion  of  the  General  giveti 
it  form.  Then  magnify  the  dot  by  a  leus  ;  double  it  by  a 
prism  or  by  nndgiug  the  eyeball;  reflect  it  in  a  mirror; 
torn  it  upside  down  ;  or  wipe  it  out ;  and  the  subject  will 
tell  you  that  the  '  photograpli '  has  been  enlarged,  doubled, 
reflected,  turned  about,  or  made  to  disappear.  In  M.  Binet's 
language,  *  the  dot  is  the  outward  point  de  repkre  which  is 
needed  to  give  objectivity  to  your  suggestion,  and  without 
which  the  latter  will  only  produce  a  conception  in  the 
subject's  mind.t     M.  Binet  has  shown  that  such  a  periphe- 


■  M.  Biuet's  Uigbly  Important  eipcrimenla,  which  were  Bret  published 
In  vol.  zvn  of  the  Itevue  Philosopbiquc  (1884),  are  aim  given  in  full  in 
chapter  n  of  bis  and  P£r£'s  work  on  '  Animal  Ha^uetisin '  in  the  loler- 
natioaal  ScieatlQc  Series.  Where  there  U  do  dot  on  the  paper,  nor  auj 
other  visible  mark,  the  subject's  judgment  about  the  '  portrait '  would 
Mem  to  be  guided  by  what  be  sees  happening  to  the  entire  siieel. 

t  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  distinguish  in  a  hypnotic  patjcat  between  a 
genuine  sensorial  hallucination  of  something  sug^sl«d  and  a  conception 
of  It  mcrelj,  coupled  with  belief  that  it  is  there.  1  have  boen  surprised  at  Iha 
tagueneas  with  which  such  subjccla  will  oft«-n  trace  upon  blank  paper  Um 
ouilinea  of  the  pictures  which  they  say  Uiey  '  sec '  thereupon.    On  the  other 
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ral  paint  de  repire  is  used  in  an  enormous  nnmber,  not  only 
of  hypnotic  hallucinations,  but  of  hallucinations  of  the 
insane.   These  latter  are  often  unilateral ;  that  is,  the  patient 
hears  the  voices  always  on  one  side  of  him,  or  sees  the 
figure  only  when  a  certain  one  of  his  eyes  is  open.    In 
many  of  these  cases  it  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  a 
morbid  irritation  in  the  internal  ear,  or  an  opacity  in  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  was  the  starting  point  of  the  current 
which  the  patient's  diseased  acoustic  or  optical  centres 
clothed  with  their  peculiar  products  in  the  way  of  ideas. 
HtMUudncdions  produced  in  this  way  are  'illusions  ';  and  M. 
Binet*s  theory,  that  aU  hallucinations  must  start  in  the  periphery ^ 
may  be  called  an  attempt  to  reduce  hallucination  and  illusion  to 
ome  physiological  type^  the  type,  namely,  to  w^hich  normal  per- 
ception belongs.    In  every  case,  according  to  M.  Binet, 
whether  of  perception,  of  hallucination,  or  of  illusion,  we 
get  the  sensational  vividness  by  means  of  a  current  from 
the  peripheral  nerves.    It  may  be  a  mere  trace  of  a  cur- 
renl    But  that  trace  is  enough  to  kindle  the  maximal  or 
supra-ideational  process  so  that  the  object  perceived  will 
have  the  character  of  externality.    What  the  nature  of  the 
object  shall  be  will  depend  wholly  on  the  particular  sys- 
tem of  paths  in  which  the  process  is  kindled.     Part  of  the 
thing  in  all  cases  comes  from  the  sense-organ,  the  rest  is 
famished  by  the  mind.    But  we  cannot  by  introspection 
distinguish  between  these  parts ;  and  our  only  formula  for 
the  result  is  that  the  brain  has  reacted  on  the  impression  in 
the  normal  way.    Just  so  in  the  dreams  which  we  have 
considered,  and  in  the  hallucinations  of  which  M.  Binet 
tells,  we  can  only  say  that  the  brain  has  reacted  in  an  abnor- 
mal way. 

M.  Binet^s  theory  accounts  indeed/or  a  multitude  of  oaaes^ 
6irf  ctdaMy  nci  for  alL    The  prism  does  not  always  double 


kftnd.  JOQ  win  hsu  them  mj  that  they  find  no  difference  between  a  real 
floww  which  yon  ehow  them  and  an  imaginary  flower  which  you  tell 
them  k  beaide  it  When  told  that  one  is  imaginaiy  and  that  they  must 
pkdk  out  the  real  one,  they  sometimes  say  the  choice  ii  impossible,  and 
Ihsj  poiiil  to  the  imaginary  flower. 


the  fal^e  appearance,'^  iior  dons  Ihe  latter  always  disappasz 
when  the  eyea  me  dosed  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  t  gives  several 
examples  in  saue  people  of  well-ext*?riorized  hallucinations 
which  did  uot  respond  to  Binet'a  tests;  and  Mr.  Edniucd 
Gurney  J  f^ives  a  nomber  of  reaaona  why  iutenaity  in  a  cor- 
tical process  may  be  expected  to  result  from  local  patho 
logical  activity  jast  as  much  as  its  peculiar  nature  does. 
For  JJinet,  an  abnormally  or  exclusively  active  part  of  the 
oortes  gives  the  nature  of  what  shall  appear,  whilst  a  pe- 
ripheral sense-organ  alone  can  give  the  intensity  sufficient  to 
make  it  appear  projected  into  real  space.  But  since  this 
intensity  is  after  all  but  a  matter  of  degree,  one  does  not  see 
why,  under  rare  conditions,  the  degree  in  question  might 
not  be  attained  by  inner  causes  exclusively.  In  that  case 
we  should  have  certain  hallucinations  centrally  initiated 
alongside  of  the  peripherally  initiated  hallucinations,  which 
are  the  only  sort  that  M.  Binet's  theory  allows.  It  seems 
probaNe  on  the  whole,  there/ore,  that  centrally  initialed  hallu- 
cinaiions  can  exist.  How  often  they  do  exist  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  existence  of  hallucinations  which  affect  more 
than  one  sense  is  an  argument  for  central  initiation.  For 
grant  that  the  thing  seen  may  have  its  starting  point  in  the 
outer  world,  the  voice  which  it  is  heard  to  utter  must  be 
due  to  an  influence  from  the  visual  region,  i.e.  must  be  of 
central  origin. 

Sporadic  cases  of  hallucination,  visiting  people  only 
once  in  a  lifetime  (which  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent type),  are  on  any  theory  bard  to  understand  in  detail 
They  are  often  extraordinarily  complete  ;  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  reported  as  veridical,  that  is,  as  coincid- 
ing with  real  events,  such  as  accidents,  deaths,  etc.,  of  the 
peranus  seen,  is  an  additional  complication  of  the  phe- 
comenon.     The  first  really  scientific  study  of  hallucination 


■  Onlf  the  other  daj,  In  three  hypnotized  girls,  1  foOed  to  double  m 
httUuciDBtion  with  a  prUm.  Of  course  it  may  not  have  been  a  fully- 
(lcvelo|>e<l  tiallucioatioD. 

t  Brain,  ii.  441. 

IMiod,  X.  161,  816  1  and  Phautasmi  of  the  Living  (1886),  l  470-188. 
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in  all  ite  possible  bearings,  on  the  basis  of  a  large  mass  ol 
empirioal  material,  was  began  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gumey  and 
18  continued  bj  other  members  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Besearch ;  and  the  *  Census '  is  now  being  applied 
to  several  countries  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  out  of  these  combined  labors  something  solid  will 
eventually  grow.  The  facts  shade  off  into  the  phenomena 
of  motor  automatism,  trance,  etc.;  and  nothing  but  a  wide 
oomparatiTe  study  can  give  really  instructive  resxdts.* 

The  paH  ftaytd  by  the  peripherii  aense-argan  in  hallucina- 
tion is  just  as  obscure  as  we  found  it  in  the  case  of  imagina- 
tion. The  things  seen  often  seem  opaque  and  hide  the 
background  upon  which  they  are  projected.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  retina  is  actually  in- 
volved in  the  vision*  A  contrary  process  going  on  in  the 
visual  centres  would  prevent  the  retinal  impression  made 
by  the  outer  realities  from  being  felt,  and  this  woidd  in 
mentiJ  terms  be  equivalent  to  the  hiding  of  them  by  the 
imaginary  figure.  The  negative  after-images  of  mental 
pictures  reported  by  Meyer  and  F^r^,  and  the  negative  after- 
images of  hypnotic  hallucinations  reported  by  Binet  and 
others  so  far  constitute  the  only  evidence  there  is  for  the 
retina  being  involved.  But  until  these  after-images  are 
explained  in  some  other  way  we  must  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  centrifugal  current  from  the  optical  centres  downwards 
into  the  peripheral  organ  of  sight,  paradoxical  as  the  course 
of  such  a  current  may  appear. 


The  Hma  wkkik  the  peroepHve  prooeaa  ooaupieB  has  been 
inquired  into  by  various  experimentera  Some  call  it  per- 
ception-time, some  choice-time,  some  discrimination-tima 
The  results  have  been  already  given  in  Chapter  XIII  (voL 
I,  p.  6SB  £),  to  which  the  reader  is  consequently  lefened. 

*  In  Mr.  Qmmij^  work.  Jul  died*  a  very  laige  nmnber  o^  teridiosl 
■IS  riHtallj  iHmiMWul 
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Dr.  Bomftnes  giyes  an  interesting  T&riatioa  of  these 
time-measure  meats.     He  found* 

"  an  astonishing  difference  between  different  individuals  with  respect 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  able  to  read.  Of  course  reading  implies 
enormoosly  intricate  processes  of  perception  both  of  the  sensunns  and 
of  the  intellectual  order  ;  but  if  we  choose  for  these  obeervalions  ptr- 
eons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  much,  we  ma.v  consider  thai 
they  are  all  very  much  on  a  par  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  practice 
which  they  have  had,  so  that  the  differences  in  their  rates  of  reading 
may  faJriy  be  attributed  to  real  differences  in  their  rates  of  forming 
complex  perceptions  in  rapid  saccession,  and  not  to  any  merely  acci- 
dental differences  arising  from  greater  or  less  facility  aequired  by 
<peclal  practice. 

"  My  ejpeiments  consisted  in  marking  a  brief  printed  paragraph  in 
a  book  which  had  never  been  read  by  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  to  be  presented.  The  paragraph,  which  contained  simple  slale- 
ments  of  simple  facta,  was  marked  on  the  margin  with  penciL  The 
book  was  then  placed  before  the  reader  open,  the  page,  however,  being 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Having  pointed  out  to  the  reader  upon 
this  sheet  of  paper  what  part  of  the  nnderlying  page  the  marked  pan- 
graph  occupied,  I  suddenly  removed  the  sheet  of  paper  with  one  band, 
while  I  started  a  chronograph  with  the  other.  Twenty  seconds  being 
allowed  for  reading  the  paragraph  (ten  lines  octavo),  as  soon  as  the 
lime  was  np  1  again  suddenly  placed  the  sheet  of  paperover  the  printed 
page,  passed  the  book  on  to  the  next  reader,  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment us  before.  Meanwhile,  the  first  reader,  the  moment  after  the 
book  had  been  removed,  wrote  down  all  that  he  or  she  could  remember 
having  read.     And  so  on  with  all  the  other  readers. 

"Now  the  reeulta  of  a  number  of  experiments  condncled  on  this 
method  were  to  show,  as  I  have  said,  astonishing  differences  in  the 
maximum  rate  of  reading  which  is  possible  to  different  indiridnals.  all 
of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to  extensive  reading.  That  is  to  say, 
the  difference  may  amount  to  4  to  1 ;  or,  otherwise  stated,  in  a  given 
time  one  individual  may  be  able  to  read  four  times  as  mnch  as  another. 
Moreover,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  slowness 
of  reading  and  power  of  assimilation  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  aU  the 
efforts  are  directed  to  assimilating  as  much  as  possible  in  a  given  time, 
the  rapid  readers  (as  shown  by  their  written  notes)  usually  give  a  bet- 
ter account  of  the  portions  of  the  paragraph  which  have  been  com- 
passed by  the  slow  readers  than  the  latter  are  able  to  give ;  and  the 
most  rapid  reader  1  have  found  is  also  the  best  at  assimilatins.  1 
should  further  say  that  there  is  uo  relationship  between  rapidity  of 
perception  as  thus  tested  and  intellectual  activity  as  tested  by  the  gen- 
«nl  nvults  of  intellectual  work  ;  for  I  have  tried  the  experiment  witfa 

*  Uental  EvoluiiM)  in  A"lwnK  p.  186. 
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■ereral  highly  distinguished  men  in  soienoe  and  literature,  most  of 
whom  I  found  to  be  slow  readers.**  * 


*  LUtratyite,  The  best  treatment  of  perception  with  which  I  am  ac< 
quainted  is  that  in  Mr.  James  Sully's  book  on  '  Illusions '  in  the  Interna- 
tional Scientllio  Series.  On  hallucinations  the  literature  is  large.  Gurney, 
Kandinsky  (as  already  cited),  and  some  articles  by  Krsepelin  in  the 
Vierteljahrachrift  far  WissenschafUiche  Philosophie.  toI.  v  (1881)»  are 
the  most  systematic  studies  recently  made.  All  works  on  Insanity  treat 
of  them.  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland's  works,  *  The  Blot  upon  the  Brain  '  (1886)  and 
*  Through  the  iTory  Gate '  (1880)  have  much  information  on  the  subject. 
Oumey  gives  pretty  complete  references  to  older  literature.  The  most 
important  thing  on  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  theory  Is  the 
article  t^  Mr.  lljen  on  the  Demon  of  Socrates  in  the  Prooeedings  of  the 
Sode^  for  Fijohioal  Researoh  for  1888,  p.  08S. 


C3HAPTER     XX 


THE  PEKf'EPTlON  OF  SPACE.* 

THE  rEEE.1110  or  CBUBB  EXTSSBVTY. 

In  the  iensations  of  hearing,  touch,  sight,  and  pain  we  are 
aocttetomed  to  distingviah  from  among  the  other  dement*  tie 
element  of  voluminousnesa.  We  call  the  reverberations  of  A 
thuDderstorm  more  voluminouit  than  the  sqaeakiog  of  a 
slate-peDcil ;  the  eutraoce  into  a  v&rm  bath  gives  onr  akin 
a  more  massiTe  feeling  tliao  the  prick  of  a  piD ;  a  little 
neuralgic  pain,  liite  as  a  cobweb,  in  the  face,  seems  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  hea^-y  soreness  of  aboil  or  the  vast  discom- 
fort of  a  colic  or  a  lumbago ;  and  a  solitary  star  looks  smaller 
than  the  noonday  sky.  In  the  sensation  of  dizziness  or 
subjective  motion,  which  recent  investigation  has  proved 
to  be  connected  with  stimulation  of  the  semi-circular  canals 
of  the  ear,  the  spatial  character  is  very  promineat  Whether 
the  '  muscular  sense '  directly  yields  us  knowledge  of  space 
is  still  a  matter  of  litigation  among  psychologists.  Whilst 
some  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  our  entire  cognition  of  exten- 
sion to  its  exclusive  aid,  others  deny  to  it  all  extensive 
quality  whatever.  Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  do 
better  to  adjourn  its  consideration  ;  admitting,  however,  that 
it  seems  at  first  sight  aa  if  we  felt  something  decidedly 
more  voluminous  when  we  contract  our  thigh-muscles  than 
when  we  twitch  an  eyelid  or  some  small  muscle  in  the  fa<*e. 
It  seems,  moreover,  as  if  this  difference  lay  is  the  feeling 
of  the  thigh-mnscles  themselves. 

In  the  sensations  of  smell  and  taste  this  element  of 
varying  vastness  seems  less  prominent  but  not  altogether 
absent  Some  tastes  and  smells  appear  less  extensive  than 
complex  flavors,  like  that  of  roast  meat  or  plum  pudding, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  heavy  odors  like  musk  or  tuberose,  on 


'Reprinted,  wilb  coo«identbl«  r^olaioti.  from  '  Mind  '  for  18S7 
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the  other.  The  epithet  sharp  given  to  the  acid  class  would 
seem  to  show  that  to  the  popular  mind  there  is  something 
narrow  and,  as  it  were,  streaky,  in  the  impression  they 
make,  other  flavors  and  odors  being  bigger  and  rounder. 

The  sensations  derived  from  the  inward  organs  are  also 
distinctly  more  or  less  voluminous.  Bepletion  and  empti- 
ness, suffocation,  palpitation,  headache,  are  examples  of 
this,  and  certainly  not  less  spatial  is  the  consciousness  we 
have  of  our  general  bodily  condition  in  nausea,  fever,  heavy 
drowsiness,  and  fatigue.  Our  entire  cubic  content  seems 
then  sensibly  manifest  to  us  as  such,  and  feels  much  larger 
than  any  local  pulsation,  pressure,  or  discomfort.  Skin 
and  retina  are,  however,  the  organs  in  which  the  space- 
element  plays  the  most  active  pari  Not  only  does  the 
maximal  vastness  yielded  by  the  retina  surpass  that  yielded 
by  any  other  organ,  but  the  intricacy  with  which  our  atten- 
tion can  subdivide  this  vastness  and  perceive  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  lesser  portions  simultaneously  coexisting  along- 
side of  each  other  is  without  a  parallel  elsewhere.*  The 
ear  gives  a  greater  vastness  than  the  skin,  but  is  consider- 
ably less  able  to  subdivide  iif 

Now  my  first  thesis  is  thai  this  dement ^  disoemiUe  in  each 
and  every  sensation^  though  more  developed  in  some  tJuin  in 
oiherSf  is  the  original  sensation  of  space ^  out  of  which  all  the 
exact  knowledge  about  space  that  we  afterwards  come  to 
have  is  woven  by  processes  of  discrimination,  association, 
and  selection.     *  Extensity,'  as  Mr.  James  Ward  calls  it,| 

*  Prof.  Jaitrow  has  found  that  invariably  we  tend  to  undrnmUmaU  the 
amoonl  of  our  akin  which  mi^  be  stimulated  by  contact  with  an  object 
when  we  expren  it  in  terms  of  visual  space;  that  is,  when  asked  to  mark 
on  paper  the  extent  of  skin  affected,  we  always  draw  it  much  too  small. 
This  shows  that  the  eye  gets  as  much  space-feeling  from  the  smaller  line  as 
the  sUb  gets  from  the  larger  one.  Cf .  Jastrow :  Mind,  xi.  545-7;  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology,  in.  58. 

t  Amongst  sounds  the  graver  ones  seem  the  most  extensive.  Stumpf 
givee  three  reasons  for  this:  1)  association  with  bigger  causes;  8)  wider 
reverberation  of  the  hand  and  body  when  grave  notes  are  sung;  8)  audi- 
bility at  a  greater  distance.  He  thinks  that  these  three  reasons  dispense  us 
from  supposing  an  immanent  extensity  in  the  sensation  of  sound  as  such. 
8ee  his  remarks  in  the  tbnpsychologle,  i.  S07-S11. 

I  BnpjdoiMBdia  Britannioa,  (Hh  Sdition,  article  P^oholQgy,  pp.  45,  58. 
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OQ  this  view,  becomes  an  elemeDt  in  each  sensation  jast  as 
intensity  is.  The  latter  every  one  will  admit  to  be  a  dis- 
tingtushable  though  not  separable  ingredient  of  the  sensible 
quality.  In  like  manner  estensity,  being  an  entirely  pecal- 
iar  kind  of  feeling  indescribable  except  in  terms  of  itself, 
and  inseparable  in  actual  experienee  from  some  sensational 
quality  which  it  must  accompany,  can  itself  receive  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Beimaiional  dement. 

It  must  now  be  noted  that  the  vaslnesg  hitherto  spoken  of 
is  as  great  in  one  direction  as  in  another.  Its  dimensions  are 
so  vague  that  in  it  there  is  no  question  as  yet  of  surface 
as  opposed  to  depth ;  '  volume '  being  the  best  short  name 
for  the  sensation  in  question.  Sensations  of  different  orders 
are  roughly  comparahie,  inter  se,  with  respect  to  their  volume*. 
This  shows  that  the  spatial  quality'  in  each  is  identical 
wherever  found,  for  different  qualitative  elements,  e.g. 
warmth  and  odor,  are  incommensurate.  Persons  bom 
blind  are  reported  surprised  at  the  largeness  with  which 
objects  appear  to  them  when  their  sight  is  restored,  Franz 
says  of  his  patient  cured  of  cataract :  "  He  saw  everything 
mach  larger  than  he  had  supposed  from  the  idea  obtained 
by  his  sense  of  touch.  Moving,  and  especially  living, 
objects  appeared  verj'  large."  *  Loud  sounds  have  a  cer- 
tain enormousness  of  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  as  filling  a  small  space.  In 
general,  sonnds  seem  to  occupy  all  the  room  between  ua 
and  their  source ;  and  in  the  case  of  certain  ones,  the 
cricket's  song,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  roaring  of  the 
surf,  or  a  distant  railway  train,  to  have  no  definite  start- 
ing point 

In  the  sphere  of  vision  we  have  facts  of  the  same  order. 
'Glowing'  bodies,  as  Hering  says,  give  us  a  perception 
"wJiich  seems  roomy  (raumhaft)  in  comparison  with  that 
of  strictly  surface  color.  A  glowing  iron  looks  Inminooa 
through  and  through,  aud  so  does  a  flame."  t  A  luminous 
fog,  a  baud  of  sunshine,  affect  us  in  the  same  way.  As 
Hering  urges : 


•  Phtlosopblral  Tf»ii«tHoiu  il84I). 
f  Hertnann-i  Unnilb   d,  Pliysiol  .  Bd 
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**  We  must  distin^ish  roomy  from  superficial,  as  well  as  distinctly 
from  indistinctly  bounded,  sensations.  The  dark  which  with  closed  eyes 
one  sees  before  one  is,  for  example,  a  roomy  sensation.  We  do  not  see 
a  black  surface  like  a  wall  in  front  of  us,  but  a  space  filled  with  dark- 
ness, and  even  when  we  succeed  in  seeing  this  darkness  as  terminated 
by  a  black  wall  there  still  remains  in  front  of  this  wall  the  dark  space. 
The  same  Ihing  happens  when  we  find  ourselves  with  open  eyes  in  an 
absolutely  dark  room.  This  sensation  of  darkness  is  also  vaguely 
bounded.  An  example  of  a  distinctly  bounded  roomy  sensation  is  that 
of  a  clear  and  colored  fluid  seen  in  a  glass ;  the  yellow  of  the  wine  is 
seen  not  onIy/>n  the  bounding  surface  of  the  glass ;  the  yellow  sensa- 
tion fills  the  whole  interior  of  the  glass.  By  day  the  so-called  empty 
space  between  us  and  objects  seen  appears  very  different  from  what  it 
is  by  night.  The  increasing  darkness  settles  not  only  upon  the  things 
but  also  between  us  and  the  things,  so  as  at  last  to  cover  them  com- 
pletely and  fill  the  space  alone.  If  I  look  into  a  dark  box  I  find  it  filled 
with  darkness,  and  this  is  seen  not  merely  as  the  dark-colored  sides  or 
walls  of  the  box.  A  shady  comer  in  an  otherwise  well-lighted  room  is 
full  of  a  darkness  which  is  not  only  on  the  walls  and  floor  but  hettveen 
them  in  the  space  they  include.  Every  sensation  is  there  where  I  ex- 
perience it,  and  if  I  have  it  at  once  at  every  point  of  a  certain  roomy 
space,  it  is  then  a  voluminous  sensation.  A  cube  of  transparent  green 
glass  gives  us  a  spatial  sensation  ;  an  opaque  cube  painted  green,  on 
the  contrary,  only  sensations  of  surface.^*  * 

There  art  certain  qtum-motor  sensations  in  the  head  when 
we  change  the  direction  of  the  attention,  which  equally  seem 
to  involve  three  dimensions.  If  with  closed  eyes  we  think 
of  the  top  of  the  honse  and  then  of  the  cellar,  of  the  distance 
in  front  of  us  and  then  of  that  behind  us,  qf  space  far  to  the 
right  and  then  far  to  the  left,  we  have  something  far  stronger 
than  an  idea, — an  actual  feeling,  namely,  as  if  something  in 
the  head  moved  into  another  direction.  Fechner  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  publish  any  remarks  on  these  feelings. 
He  writes  as  follows  : 

**  When  we  transfer  the  attention  from  objects  of  one  sense  to  those 
of  another  we  have  an  indescribable  feeling  (though  at  the  same  time 
one  perfectly  determinate  and  reproducible  at  pleasure)  of  altered  direc- 
tion, or  differently  localized  tension  {Spannung),  We  feel  a  strain  for- 
ward in  the  eyes,  one  directed  sideways  in  the  oars,  increasing  with 
the  degree  of  our  attention,  and  changing  according  as  we  look  at  an 
object  carefully,  or  listen  to  something  attentively  ;  wherefore  we  speak 
of  Hrainingthe  attention.    The  difference  is  most  plainly  felt  when 

*  £0e.  oit  S.  67a. 
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the  attention  vibrates  rapidly  between  eye  and  ear.  This  feeling  local- 
izes itself  with  most  decided  difference  in  r^ard  to  the  yarioos  sense- 
organs  according  as  we  wish  to  discriminate  a  thing  delicately  by  touchy 
taste,  or  smell. 

**  But  now  I  have,  when  I  try  to  vividly  recaU  a  picture  of  memory 
or  fancy,  a  feeling  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  I  experience  when 
I  seek  to  grasp  a  thing  keenly  by  eye  or  ear ;  and  this  analogous  feeling 
is  very  differently  localized.  WhUe  in  sharpest  possible  attention  to 
real  objects  (as  well  as  to  after-images)  the  strain  is  plainly  forwards, 
and,  when  the  attention  changes  from  one  sense  to  another,  only  alters 
its  direction  between  the  sense-organs,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  head  free 
from  strain,  the  case  is  different  in  memory  or  fancy ;  for  here  the  feel- 
ing withdraws  entirely  from  the  external  sense-organs,  and  seems  rather 
to  take  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  head  which  the  brain  fills.  If  I  wish, 
for  example,  to  recall  a  place  or  person,  it  will  arise  before  me  with 
vividness,  not  according  as  I  strain  my  attention  forwards,  but  rather 
in  proportion  as  I,  so  to  speak,  retract  it  backwards.'*  * 

It  appears  probable  that  the  feelings  which  Fechner  de* 
scribes  are  in  part  constituted  by  imaginary  semi-eirctdar 
canal  sensations,  t  These  undoubtedly  convey  the  most 
delicate  perception  of  change  in  direction ;  and  when,  as 
here,  the  changes  are  not  perceived  as  taking  place  in  the 
external  world,  they  occupy  a  vague  internal  space  located 
within  the  head.^ 

♦  Elemente  der  Psychophysik,  n.  475-6. 

t  See  Foster's  Text-book  of  Physiology,  bk.  m.  c.  vl  §  2. 

X  Fechner,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  but  lately  discovered  function  of 
the  semi-circular  canals,  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  organic  seat  of 
these  feelings.  They  are  probably  highly  composite.  With  me,  actual  move- 
ments in  the  eyes  play  a  considerable  part  in  them,  though  I  am  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  peculiar  feelings  in  the  scalp  which  Fechner  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe thus :  * '  The  feeling  of  strained  attention  in  the  different  sense-organs 
seems  to  be  only  a  muscular  one  produced  in  using  these  various  organs 
by  setting  in  motion,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  the  set  of  muscles  which 
belong  to  them.  One  can  ask,  then,  with  what  particular  muscular  con- 
traction  the  sense  of  strained  attention  in  the  effort  to  recall  something  is 
associated  ?  On  this  question  my  own  feeling  gives  me  a  decided  answer ; 
it  comes  to  me  distinctly  not  as  a  sensation  of  tension  in  the  inside  of  the 
head,  but  as  a  feeling  of  strain  and  contraction  in  the  scalp,  with  a  pressure 
from  outwards  in  over  the  whole  cranium,  undoubt^dly  caused  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp.  This  harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
expressions,  neh  den  Kopf  zerbreehen,  den  Kopf  gusammennehmen.  In  a 
fonner  illness,  when  I  could  not  endure  the  slightest  effort  after  continuous 
thought,  and  had  no  theoretical  bias  on  this  question,  the  muscles  of  the 
scalp,  especially  those  of  the  back-head,  assumed  a  fairly  morbid  degree  of 
sensibility  whenever  I  tried  to  think."  (Elem.  der  Psychophysik,  n^ 
490-91.) 
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Id  the  skin  itself  there   is  a  vague   fottti  of  piojectioii 

to  the  third  dimension  to  which  Heriiif,'  has  called  atten- 
'*EeKt  is  not  felt  only  against  the  cuUiiiouus  fiiirf&cc,  but  whencom- 
niciitud  Ibruugii  ibe  air  may  appear  ext«tiding  more  or  less  out  from 
thosurfaco  into  the  third  diinensioti  of  surrounding  space.  ...  Wo 
call  determine  in  the  dark  tlie  \Atv:v  of  a  radiant  body  by  moving  the 
hnnd  Ut  nnd  fro,  and  artending  to  Ibe  fliictualion  of  our  fueling  of 
warmtb.  The  feoling  itself,  however,  is  not  projected  fully  into  the 
npitt  at  whicU  WB  li>vaUz«  the  hot  body,  but  always  rcTnains  in  the 
neighborbood  of  Ibe  hand." 

The  interior  of  one's  month-cavity  feels  larger  when  ex- 
plored by  the  tongue  than  when  looked  at.  The  crater  of  a 
newly-extracted  tooth,  and  the  moveni<?Dts  of  a  loose  tooth 
in  its  socket,  feel  quite  monstrous.  A  midge  buzzing 
ugmuHt  the  drum  of  the  ear  will  often  seem  as  big  as  a  but- 
terfly. The  spatial  sensibility  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
bafi  hitherto  been  very  little  studied,  though  the  subject 
will  well  repay  much  trouble.  If  we  approach  it  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  outer  ear  some  small  object  like  the  tip  of 
a  rolled-up  tissue-paper  lamplighter,  we  are  surprised  at 
the  large  radiatiag  sensation  which  its  presence  gives  ns, 
and  at  the  sense  of  clearness  and  openness  which  comes 
when  it  is  removed.  It  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether 
the  far-reaching  sensation  here  be  due  to  actual  irradiation 
upon  distant  nerves  or  not.  We  are  considering  now,  not 
I  the  objective  causes  of  the  spatial  feeling,  but  its  subjectiTe 
Tarieties.  and  the  experiment  shows  that  the  same  object 
gives  more  of  it  to  the  inner  than  to  the  outer  cuticle  of 
Uie  ear.  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cAvity 
npon  the  membrane  gives  an  astonishingly  large  seusation. 
We  can  increase  the  pressure  by  holding  our  nostrils  and 
doiung  our  mouth  and  forcing  air  through  our  Eustachian 
tabes  by  an  expiratory  effort ;  and  we  can  diminish  it  by 
athttr  inspiring  or  swallowing  under  tlie  same  conditions  of 
ed  mouth  aud  nose.  Ineither  case  wc  get  a  large  round 
idimeusioiial  sensation  inside  of  the  head,  which  seems 
I  if  it  must  come  from  the  affection  of  an  organ  much 
(er  than  the  tympanic  membrane,  whose  snrfacp  linrdly 
ids  that  of  one's  little-fingpr-naiK 
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The  (jmpamc  membrane  is  farthermore  able  to  render 
seosible  differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmos- 
pliere,  too  slight  to  be  felt  either  as  noise  or  in  this  more 
violent  way.  If  the  reader  will  sit  with  closed  ejes  and  let 
a  friend  approximate  some  solid  object,  like  a  large  book, 
QoLselesaly  to  his  face,  he  will  immediately  become  aware 
of  the  object's  presence  and  position — likewise  of  its  de- 
parture. A  friend  of  the  writer,  making  the  experiment 
for  the  first  time,  discriminated  unhesitatingly  between  the 
three  degrees  of  solidity  of  a  board,  a  lattice-frame,  and  a 
sieve,  held  close  to  his  ear.  Xow  as  this  sensatioii  is  never 
nsed  by  ordinary  persons  as  a  means  of  perception,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  its  felt  quality,  in  those  whose  attention 
ia  called  to  it  for  the  first  time,  belongs  to  it  qttd  sensation, 
and  owes  nothing  to  edncational  suggestiona  But  this  felt 
quality  is  most  distinctly  and  unmistakably  one  of  vague 
spatial  rastness  in  three  dimensions — quite  as  mach  so  as 
ia  the  felt  quality  of  the  retinal  sensation  when  we  Ue  OD 
oar  back  and  fill  the  entire  field  of  vision  with  the  empty 
blue  sky.  When  an  object  is  brought  near  the  ear  we  im- 
mediately feel  shut  in,  contracted ;  when  the  object  is 
removed,  we  suddenly  feel  as  if  a  transparency,  clearness, 
openness,  had  been  made  outside  of  ns.  And  the  feeling 
will,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  observe  it,  be 
acknowledged  to  involve  the  third  dimension  in  a  vague, 
unmeasured  state.* 

The  reader  will  have  noticed,  in  this  enumeration  of 
facts,  that  vduminou»nes8  of  the  feeling  seems  to  bear  very  IttUe 
rtiniion  to  tht  site  af  the  organ  that  yidds  it.  The  ear  and 
eye  are  comparatively  minute  organs,  yet  they  give  us  feel- 
ings of  great  volume.  The  same  lack  of  exact  proportion 
between  size  of  feeling  and  size  of  organ  affected  obtains 
within  the  limits  of  particular  sensory  organs.  An  object 
appears  smaller  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  retina  than  it 
does  on  the  fovea,  as  may  be  easily  verified  by  holdiug  the 

*  That  the  »ensAtion  In  queaiion  is  ooeof  tactile  ratber  tbto  nf  itcouailc 
WiQitbility  would  seem  proved  by  tbe  fsrt  tliat  a  medical  friend  of  the 
writer,  both  of  whose  membrana  tympani  are  quii«  normal,  but  one  of 
wbow  ears  U  almost  totally  deaf,  feeU  the  presence  and  wilhdrawnl  of  ob' 
Jecta  as  well  at  one  ear  as  at  the  other. 
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two  forefingers  parallel  and  a  couple  of  inches  apart,  and 
transferring  the  gaze  of  one  eye  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then  the  finger  not  directly  looked  at  will  appear  to  shrink, 
and  this  whatever  be  the  Erection  of  the  fingers.  On  the 
tongue  a  crumb,  or  the  calibre  of  a  small  tube,  appears 
larger  than  between  the  fingers.  If  two  points  kept  equi- 
distant (blunted  compass-  or  scissors-points,  for  example) 
be  drawn  across  the  skin  so  as  really  to  describe  a  pair  of 
parallel  lines,  the  lines  will  appear  farther  apart  in  some 
spots  than  in  others.  If,  for  example,  we  draw  them  hori- 
sontally  across  the  face,  so  that  the  mouth  falls  between 
them,  the  person  experimented  upon  will  feel  as  if  they 
began  to  diverge  near  the  mouth  and  to  include  it  in  a  well- 
marked  ellipse.    In  like  manner,  if  we  keep  the  compass- 


Fio.  61  (after  Weber). 

points  one  or  two  centimetres  apart,  and  draw  them  down 
the  forearm  over  the  wrist  and  palm,  finally  drawing  one 
along  one  finger,  the  other  along  its  neighbor,  the  appear- 
ance will  be  that  of  a  single  line,  soon  breaking  into  two, 
which  become  more  widely  separated  below  the  wrint,  to 
contract  again  in  the  palm,  and  finally  diverge  rapidly 
again  towards  the  finger-tips.  The  dotted  lines  in  Figs. 
61  and  62  represent  the  true  path  of  the  compass-points ; 
the  full  lines  their  apparent  path. 

The  same  length  of  skin,  moreover,  will  convey  a  more 
extensive  sensation  according  to  the  manner  of  stimulation. 
If  the  edge  of  a  card  be  pressed  against  the  skin,  the  dis- 
tance between  its  extremities  will  seem  shorter  than  that  be- 
tween two  compass-tips  touching  the  same  terminal  points.* 

*  Hm  tkin  Memi  to  obey  a  different  law  from  the  eye  here.    If  a  given 
vetlnel  met  be  eidted,  ilnt  by  a  eeries  of  points,  and  next  by  the  two 
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In  the  eye,  intensity  of  uerve-stimulation  seema  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  the  feeling  as  well 
as  itfi  brilliancy.  If  we  raise  and  lower 
the  gas  altematelj,  the  whole  room  and 
all  the  objects  Ib  it  seem  alternately  to 
enlarge  and  contract  If  we  cover  half 
a  page  of  small  print  n4th  a  gray  glass,  the 
print  seen  throngh  the  glass  appears 
decidedly  smaller  than  that  »een  outside 
of  it,  and  the  darker  the  glass  the  greater 
the  difference.  When  a  circumscribed 
opacity  in  front  of  the  retina  keeps  o3 
part  of  the  light  from  the  portion  which 
it  covers,  objects  projected  on  that 
portion  may  seem  but  half  as  large  as 
when  their  image  falls  oatside  of  it* 
The  inverse  effect  seems  produced  by 
certain  drugs  and  anaesthetics.  Mor- 
phine, atropine,  datorine,  and  cold  blunt 
the  sensibili^  of  the  skin,  so  that  dis- 
tances upon  it  seem  less.  Haschisb  pro- 
duces strange  perversions  of  the  general 
sensibility.  Under  its  influence  one*s 
body  may  seem  either  enormously  en- 
larged or  strangely  contracted.  Some- 
times a  single  member  will  alter  its 
proportion  to  the  rest ;  or  one's  back, 
for  instance,  will  appear  entirely  absent, 
as  if  one  were  hollow  behind.  Objects 
comparatively  near  will  recede  to  a  vast 
distance,  a  short  street  assnme  to  the 
eye  an  immeasurable  perspective.     £ther  and  chloroform 

eztKne  points.  «lth  the  Interval  between  them  unexclted,  Ihte  latervkl  wIU 
Mem  coD^enbl;  less  in  ibe  eecoud  t&se  Iban  it  seemed  in  the  Qrat,  Id 
tbt:  skin  Uie  unexcited  inierToJ  feels  the  larger.  The  reader  m«y  eosUv 
verify  the  rscts  In  thu  case  by  taking  a  visiling-cnrd,  cutliug  uuc  mlge  of 
It  into  a  Mw  tooth  pattern,  and  from  ibe  opposite  edge  cutting  out  all  but 
Ibe  two  comeTB.  and  tben  comparing  tbe  feelings  aroused  by  the  two  edge* 
when  held  against  the  sldn. 

•  Clsasen,  Pby^logie  des  Gesichtsslnnes,  p,  114  ;  see  aiso  A  Rlehi.  D« 
niitooophiscbe  Eriticismus.  n.  p.  149. 


i.  St  (mtut  Wabar) 
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occasionally  produce  not  wholly  dissimilar  results.  Panum, 
the  German  physiologist,  relates  that  when,  as  a  boy,  he 
was  etherized  for  neuralgia,  the  objects  in  the  room  grew 
extremely  small  and  distant,  before  his  field  of  vision  dark- 
ened over  and  the  roaring  in  his  ears  began.  He  also  men- 
tions that  a  friend  of  his  in  church,  struggling  in  vain  to 
keep  awake,  saw  the  preacher  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
and  more  and  more  distant  I  myself  on  one  occasion 
observed  the  same  recession  of  objects  during  the  begin- 
ning of  chloroformization.  In  various  cerebral  diseases 
we  find  analogous  disturbances. 

Ckin  ive  aaatgn  the  phyaiclogical  conditions  which  make  the 
dementary  sensible  largeness  of  one  sensation  vary  so  mttch/rom 
that  of  another  ?  Only  imperfectly.  One  factor  in  the  re- 
sult undoubtedly  is  the  number  of  nerve-terminations 
simultaneously  excited  by  the  outward  agent  that  awakens 
the  sensation.  When  many  skin-nerves  are  warmed,  or 
much  retinal  surface  illuminated,  our  feeling  is  larger  than 
when  a  lesser  nervous  surface  is  excited.  The  single  sen- 
sation yielded  by  two  compass-points,  although  it  seems 
simple,  is  yet  felt  to  be  much  bigger  and  blunter  than  that 
yielded  by  one.  The  touch  of  a  single  point  may  always 
be  recognized  by  its  quality  of  sharpness.  This  page  looks 
much  smaller  to  the  reader  if  he  closes  one  eye  than  if  both 
eyes  are  open.  So  does  the  moon,  which  latter  fact  shows 
that  the  phenomenon  has  nothing  to  do  with  parallax. 
The  celebrated  boy  couched  for  the  cataract  by  Cheselden 
thought,  after  his  first  eye  was  operated,  ''  all  things  he  saw 
extremely  large,"  but  being  couched  of  his  second  eye, 
said  "  that  objects  at  first  appeared  large  to  this  eye,  but 
not  so  large  as  they  did  at  first  to  the  other ;  and  looking 
upon  the  same  object  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked 
about  twice  as  large  as  with  the  first  couched  eye  only,  but 
not  double,  that  we  can  anyways  discover." 

The  greater  extensiveness  that  the  feeling  of  certain 
parts  of  the  same  surface  has  over  other  parts,  and  that 
one  order  of  surface  has  over  another  (retina  over  skin,  for 
example),  may  also  to  a  certain  extent  be  explained  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  factor.  It  is  an  anatomical  fact  that 
the  most  spatially  sensitive  surfaces  (retina,  tongue,  finger- 
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tips,  etc.)  are  supplied  by  Derve-tniats  of  unusual  thick- 
ness, wliich  must  supply  to  every  unit  of  surface-area  an 
auusually  large  number  of  termiual  tibree.  But  the  varia- 
tions of  felt  extension  obey  probably  only  a  very  rouph  law 
of  numerical  proportion  to  the  number  of  iibrea.  A  uuuud 
is  not  twice  as  Tolnminous  to  two  ears  as  to  one  ;  and  the 
above-cited  variations  of  feeling,  when  the  same  surface  is 
excited  under  different  conditions,  show  that  the  feeling  is 
a  resultant  of  several  factors  of  which  the  anatomical  one 
is  only  the  principal  Many  ingenious  h^-potheses  have 
been  brought  forward  to  assign  the  co-operating  factors 
where  diflferent  conditions  give  conflicting  amounts  of  felt 
space.  Later  we  shall  analyze  some  of  these  cases  in  de- 
tail, but  it  must  be  confessed  here  in  advance  that  many  of 
them  resist  analysis  altogether.  * 


"  It  is  worth  while  al  this  point  lo  call  attention  with  some  empbaste  to 
the  fsct  that,  tbougb  Ibe  aDAlomlcal  condition  of  the  feeling  raembla  Lhe 
feeling  itself,  auch  resemblance  ciinnot  be  taken  by  our  underalnnding  lo 
explain  uAg  the  feeling  should  l>e  just  what  it  is.  We  hear  it  untiringly 
reiterated  by  materialists  and  Gpiritualists  alike  Ibat  wc  can  see  no  possible 
inward  reasou  why  a  certain  brain-process  should  produce  tbe  feeliog  of 
redness  and  another  of  aDgcr :  the  one  process  is  do  more  red  than  tbe 
other  Is  angry,  and  the  coupling  of  process  and  feeling  is,  as  far  as  our 
uoderstanding  goes,  a  Juxtaposition  pure  and  simple.  But  in  the  matter  of 
tpatial  feeling,  where  the  n-tinnl  patch  that  produces  atrtangle  In  the  mind 
is  ilself  B  IriaDgle.  elc,  it  luoks  at  first  sight  asif  the  sensatioD  might  be  a 
direct  cognition  of  Its  own  neural  condition.  Were  Ibis  true,  however,  our 
aensatloD  should  be  one  ai  maltUude  rather  Ihan  of  continuous  extent  -,  for 
the  condition  is  number  of  optical  nerve -termini,  and  even  Ibis  is  only  a 
remote  condition  and  noi  an  Immediate  condltlutt.  The  immediate  coiidl- 
liou  of  the  feeling  la  not  the  proi-ess  in  the  retina,  but  the  process  in  the 
brain:  and  the  process  in  the  brain  may.  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  unlike 
a  triaogle, — nay,  it  probably  la  so, — as  it  is  nnllke  redness  or  rage.  It  is 
simply  a  eoiiu^enee  that  in  the  caxe  of  space  one  of  the  organic  conditions, 
vi7.. ,  the  triangle  impressed  on  the  skin  or  the  retina,  should  lead  to  a  rep- 
resentation in  tbe  mind  of  the  subject  observed  simitar  to  that  which  it 
produces  in  the  psychological  observer.  In  no  other  kind  of  case  is  the 
coincidence  found.  Even  should  we  admit  that  we  cognize  triangles  Id 
■pace  because  of  our  imme<IIale  cognition  of  the  triangular  shape  of  our 
excited  group  of  nerve-tips,  the  mutter  would  bnrdly  l>e  more  transparent, 
for  the  mystery  would  still  remain,  why  are  we  so  much  better  cognizant 
of  ti^angles  on  our  flnger-tips  than  on  the  nerve-lips  of  our  back,  on  out 
eye  than  on  our  ear,  and  on  any  of  these  parts  than  in  our  brain  ?  Tbos. 
Brown  very  rightly  rejects  tbe  notion  of  explaining  the  ahape  of  tbe  space 
perceived  by  the  shape  of  the  'nervous  expansion  affected.'     "If  thia 
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THS  PaBOSPTION  OV  BFATIAIj  OSDIIB. 

So  far,  all  we  have  established  or  sought  to  establish  is 
the  existence  of  the  vague  form  or  quale  of  spatiality  as  an 
inseparable  element  bound  up  with  the  other  peculiarities 
of  each  and  every  one  of  our  sensations.  The  numerous 
examples  we  have  adduced  of  the  variations  of  this  extensive 
element  have  only  been  meant  to  make  clear  its  strictly 
sensational  character.  In  very  few  of  them  will  the  reader 
have  been  able  to  explain  the  variation  by  an  added  intel- 
lectual element,  such  as  the  suggestion  of  a  recollected  ex- 
perience. In  almost  all  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  immediate 
psychic  effect  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  nerve-process  excited ; 
and  all  the  nerve-processes  in  question  agree  in  yielding 
what  space  they  do  yield,  to  the  mind,  in  the  shape  of  a 
simple  total  vastness,  in  which,  primitivdy  at  least,  no  order 
q^ parts  or  of  subdivisions  reigns. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  notion  of  a  space  without 
order.  There  may  be  a  space  without  order  just  as  there 
may  be  an  order  without  space.*  And  the  primitive  percep- 
tions of  space  are  certainly  of  an  unordered  kind.  The 
order  which  the  spaces  first  perceived  potentially  include 
must,  before  being  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  be 
woven  into  those  spaces  by  a  rather  complicated  set  of  in- 
tellectual acts.  The  primordial  largenesses  which  the  sen- 
sations yield  must  be  measured  and  subdivided  by  conscious- 
ness, and  added  together,  before  they  can  form  by  their 
synthesis  what  we  know  as  the  real  Space  of  the  objective 
world.  In  these  operations,  imagination,  association,  at- 
tention, and  selection  play  a  decisive  part ;  and  although 
they  nowhere  add  any  new  material  to  the  space-data  of 
sense,  they  so  shufile  and  manipulate  these  data  and  hide 

alone  were  necetiary»  we  should  have  square  inches  and  half  inches,  and 
variona  other  forms,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  of  fragance  and  sound." 
(Lectures,  xxii.) 

*  Musical  tones,  e.g.,  have  an  order  of  quality  independent  either  of 
their  space-  or  time-order.  Music  comes  from  the  time-order  of  the  notes 
upsetting  their  quality-order.  In  general,  \f  abedefg  hij  k,  etc.,  stand 
for  an  arrangement  of  feelings  in  the  order  of  their  quality,  they  may  aa- 
■ome  OMjr  space-order  or  time-order,  nsdefahg,  etc.,  and  still  the  order 
of  quality  will  remain  fixed  and  unchanged. 


present  ones  behind  imagiaed  ones  that  it  iB  no  wonder  it 
gome  authors  have  gone  no  far  as  to  think  that  the  senao- 
data  have  no  spatial  worth  at  all,  and  that  the  intellect, 
since  it  makes  the  subdivisions,  also  gives  the  spatial 
quality  to  them  out  of  resources  of  its  own. 


As  for  ourselves,  having  found  that  all  onr  sensations 
(however  as  yet  unconnected  and  nn discriminated)  are  of 
extensive  objects,  our  next  problem  is :  How  do  we  arbanok 
these  at  first  chaotically  given  spaces  into  the  one  regular  and 
orderly  '  tvortd  of  space '  which  we  now  know  ? 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
several  sense- spaces  of  which  a  sentient  creature  may 
become  conscious,  each  filled  with  its  own  peculiar  content, 
should  tend,  simply  because  they  are  many,  to  enter  into 
any  definite  spatial  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  lie  in 
any  particular  order  of  positions.  Even  in  onraelves  we 
can  recognize  this.  Different  feelings  may  coexist  in  us 
without  assuming  any  particular  spatial  order.  The  sound 
of  the  brook  near  which  I  write,  the  odor  of  the  cedars,  the 
comfort  with  which  my  breakfast  has  filled  me,  and  my  in- 
terest in  this  paragraph,  all  lie  distinct  in  my  conscinasness, 
but  in  no  sense  outside  or  alongside  of  each  other.  Their 
spaces  are  interfused  and  at  most  fill  the  same  vaguely  ob- 
jective world.  Even  where  the  qualities  are  far  less  dis- 
parate, we  may  have  something  similar.  If  we  take  our 
subjective  and  corporeal  sensations  alone,  there  are  moments 
when,  as  we  lie  or  sit  motionless,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
feel  distinctly  the  length  of  our  back  or  the  direction  of  our 
feet  from  our  shoulders.  By  a  strong  effort  we  can  succeed 
in  dispersing  our  attention  impartially  over  our  whole  per- 
son, and  then  we  feel  the  real  shape  of  our  body  in  a  sort 
of  unitary  way.  But  in  general  a  few  parts  are  strongly 
emphasized  to  consciousness  and  the  rest  sink  out  nf  notice  ; 
and  it  is  then  remarkable  how  vague  and  ambiguous  our 
perception  of  their  relative  order  of  location  is.  Obviously, 
for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a  multitude  of  sense-spaces 
in  consciousness,  something  more  than  their  mere  separate 
■  existence  is  required.     What  is  this  further  condition  ? 

//  a  number  of  sptisible  extents  are  to  be  perceived  olongitiiU 
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q^  each  other  and  in  definite  order  they  must  appear  as  parts  in 
a  w^ter  sensible  extent  which  can  enter  the  mind  simply  and  aU 
cU  onoe.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dif&cnlty  of  esti- 
mating correctly  the  form  of  one's  body  by  pure  feeling 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  hard  to  feel  its  totality  as 
a  unit  at  alL  The  trouble  is  similar  to  that  of  thinking  for- 
wards and  backwards  simultaneously.  When  conscious  of 
our  head  we  tend  to  grow  unconscious  of  our  feet,  and  there 
enters  thus  an  element  of  time-succession  into  our  percep- 
tion of  ourselves  which  transforms  the  latter  from  an  act  of 
intuition  to  one  of  construction.  This  element  of  con- 
structiveness  is  present  in  a  stUl  higher  degree,  and  carries 
with  it  the  same  consequences,  when  we  deal  with  objective 
spaces  too  great  to  be  grasped  by  a  single  look.  The  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  shops  in  a  town,  separated  by  many 
tortuous  streets,  have  to  be  thus  constructed  from  data  ap- 
prehended in  succession,  and  the  result  is  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  vagueness. 

That  a  sensation  be  discriminated  as  a  part  from  out  of  a 
lai^r  enveloping  space  is  then  the  conditio  sine  qud  non  of  its 
being  apprehended  in  a  definite  spatial  order.  The  problem 
of  ordering  our  feelings  in  space  is  then,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  problem  of  discrimination,  but  not  of  discrimination  pure 
and  simple ;  for  then  not  only  coexistent  sights  but  coex- 
istent sounds  would  necessarily  assume  such  order,  which 
they  notoriously  do  not  Whatever  is  discriminated  will 
appear  as  a  small  space  within  a  larger  space,  it  is  true,  but 
this  is  but  the  very  rudiment  of  order.  For  the  location  of 
it  within  that  space  to  become  precise,  other  conditions  still 
must  supervene ;  and  the  best  way  to  study  what  they  are 
will  he  to  pause  for  a  little  and  analyze  whaJt  the  expression 
*spaiiaJl  order  ^  means, 

S}>atial  order  is  an  abstract  term.  The  concrete  percept 
tions  which  it  covers  are  figures,  directions,  positions,  mag« 
nitudes,  and  distances.  To  single  out  any  one  of  these 
things  from  a  total  vastness  is  partially  to  introduce  order 
into  tlie  vastness.  To  subdivide  the  vastness  into  a  multi- 
tude of  these  things  is  to  apprehend  it  in  a  completely 
orderly  way.     Now  what  are  these  things  severally  ?    To 
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begin  with,  no  one  can  for  an  inetant  hesitate  to  say  that 
some  of  them  are  qualities  of  sensation,  just  as  the  total 
vastnesa  is  in  M-hich  tliey  lie.  Take  figure :  a  square,  a 
circle,  and  a  triangle  appear  in  the  first  instance  to  the  eye 
simply  as  three  different  kinds  of  impressions,  each  so  pecul- 
iar that  we  should  recognize  it  if  it  were  to  return.  When 
Nunnely's  patient  had  his  cataracts  removed,  and  a  cube  and 
a  sphere  were  presented  to  his  notice,  he  could  at  once 
perceive  a  difi'erence  in  their  shapes  ;  and  though  be  could 
not  say  which  was  the  cube  and  which  the  sphere,  he  saw 
they  were  not  of  the  same  figure.  So  of  lines :  if  we  can 
notdce  lines  at  all  in  onr  field  of  vision,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  vertical  one  should  not  affect  us  differently  from  an 
horizontal  one,  and  should  not  be  recognized  as  affecting  us 
Bimilarlj  when  presented  again,  although  we  might  not  yet 
know  the  name  'vertical,'  or  any  of  its  connotations,  beyond 
this  peculiar  affection  of  our  sensibility.  So  of  angles :  an 
obtuse  one  affects  our  feeling  immediately  in  a  different  way 
from  an  acute  one.  Distance-apart,  too,  is  a  simple  sensa- 
tion— the  sensation  of  a  line  joining  the  two  distant  points; 
lengthen  the  line,  you  alter  the  feeling  and  with  it  the 
distance  felt. 

Space-  rda  t  ions. 

But  with  distance  and  direction  we  pass  to  the  oategoty 
of  space-re^/tofUT,  and  are  immediately  confronted  by  an 
opinion  which  makes  of  all  relations  something  loto  c<^o 
different  from  all  facta  of  feeling  or  imagination  whatsoever.  • 
A  relation,  for  the  Flatonizing  school  in  psychology,  is  an 
energy  of  pure  thought,  and,  as  such,  is  quite  incommen- 
surable with  the  data  of  sensibility  between  which  it  nuay 
be  perceived  to  obtain. 

We  may  consequently  imagine  a  disciple  of  this  school 
to  say  to  us  at  this  point :  "  Suppose  you  knve  made  a  sep- 
arate specific  sensation  of  each  line  and  each  angle,  what 
boots  it?  You  have  still  the  order  of  directions  and  of 
distances  to  account  for;  you  have  still  the  relative  magni- 
tudes ol  all  these  felt  iignreH  to  state;  you  have  their  re- 
spective positions  to  define  before  you  can  be  said  to  have 
brought  order  into  your  space.     And  not  one  of  these  de- 
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lerminations  oan  be  effected  except  through  an  act  of  re- 
lating thought,  so  that  your  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
space  in  terms  of  pure  sensibility  breaks  down  almost  at 
the  very  outset  Position^  for  example,  can  never  be  a  sen- 
sation, for  it  has  nothing  intrinsic  about  it ;  it  can  only 
obtain  bdioeen  a  spot,  line,  or  other  figure  and  extraneous 
oo-ordifiotoff,  and  can  never  be  an  element  of  the  sensible 
datum,  the  line  or  the  spot,  in  itself.  Let  us  then  confess 
that  Thought  alone  can  unlock  the  riddle  of  space,  and 
that  Thought  is  an  adorable  but  unfathomable  mystery.** 

Such  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  has  the 
merit  of  shortness.  Let  us,  however,  be  in  no  such  hurry, 
but  see  whether  we  cannot  get  a  little  deeper  by  patiently 
considering  what  these  space-relations  are. 

'Relation*  is  a  very  slippery  word.  It  has  so  many 
different  concrete  meanings  that  the  use  of  it  as  an  abstract 
universal  may  easily  introduce  bewilderment  into  our 
tiiought  We  must  therefore  be  careful  to  avoid  ambiguity 
by  making  sure,  wherever  we  have  to  employ  it,  what  its 
precise  meaning  is  in  that  particular  sphere  of  application. 
At  present  we  have  to  do  with  space-relations,  and  no  others. 
Most  'relations'  are  feelings  of  an  entirely  different  order 
from  the  terms  they  relate.  The  relation  of  similarity,  e.g., 
may  equally  obtain  between  jasmine  and  tuberose,  or  be- 
tween Mr.  Browning's  verses  and  Mr.  Story *s ;  it  is  itself 
neither  odorous  nor  poetical,  and  those  may  well  be  pardoned 
who  have  denied  to  it  all  sensational  content  whatever. 
But  just  as,  in  the  field  of  quantity,  the  relation  between 
two  numbers  is  another  number,  so  in  the  JMd  of  apace  the 
rdatioM  art  facia  cf  the  aame  order  tvUh  the  facta  they  relate. 
If  theae  UMer  be  patchea  in  the  circle  of  vxaicm,^  the  former 
are  certain  other  patchea  between  them.  When  we  speak  of 
the  relation  of  direction  of  two  points  toward  each  other, 
we  mean  simply  the  sensation  of  the  line  that  joins  the  two 
points  together.  The  line  ia  the  relation;  feel  it  and  you 
feel  the  relation,  see  it  and  you  see  the  relation ;  nor  can 
you  in  any  conceivable  way  think  the  latter  except  by  im- 
agining the  former  (however  vaguely),  or  describe  or  indi- 
cate the  one  except  by  pointing  to  the  other.  And  the 
moment  you  have  imagined  the  line,  the  relation  stands 


befora  you  in  all  Us  completeDess,  with  nothing  farther  to 
be  done.  Juat  so  the  relation  of  direction  between  two  Unea 
is  identical  with  the  pecnliar  sensatioa  of  shape  of  the 
space  enclosed  between  them.  This  is  commonlj  called 
an  angular  relation. 

If  these  relations  are  sensations,  no  less  so  are  the  rela- 
tions of  position.  The  relation,  opposition  between  Oie  top  and 
bottom  points  of  a  vertifal  line  is  (hU  line,  and  nothing  else. 
The  relations  of  position  between  a  point  and  a  horizontal 
line  below  it  are  potentially  nninerous.  There  is  one  mora 
important  than  the  rest,  called  its  distance.  This  is  the 
sensation,  ideal  or  actual,  of  a  perpendic^ular  drawn  from  the 
point  to  the  line.*  Two  lines,  one  from  each  extremity  of 
the  horizontal  to  the  point,  give  us  a  peculiar  sensation  of 
triangularity.  This  feeling  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
locus  of  all  the  relations  of  position  of  the  elements  in  ques- 
tion. Righlness  and  leflness,  itpness  and  doim/tiess,  are  again 
pure  sensations  dififering  specifically  from  each  other,  and 
generically  from  everything  else,  Lilie  all  sensations,  they 
can  only  be  indicated,  not  described.  If  we  take  a  cube  and 
label  one  side  top,  another  bottom,  a  th'ad/ront,  and  a  fourth 
back,  there  remains  no  form  of  words  by  which  we  can  de- 
Bcribe  to  another  person  which  of  the  remaining  sides  is  right 
ftnd  which  le/i.  We  can  only  point  and  say  here  is  right 
and  there  is  left,  just  as  we  should  say  this  is  red  and  that 
blue.  Of  two  points  seen  beside  each  other  at  all,  one  ia 
always  affected  by  one  of  these  feelings,  and  the  other  by 
the  opposite ;  the  same  is  tme  of  the  extremities  of  any 
line.t 

*  The  whole  Bcieoce  □(  geometry  may  be  Kald  to  owe  fta  being  to  ths 
eiorbitaut  iulercst  nblcli  ibe  buiuiin  roitii)  Utkf«  Id  iin«>.  Wc  cut  spaca 
up  in  every  direction  ia  order  lo  mauuracture  tliem. 

I  Euiitwag,  1  believe,  the  first  iochU  ailenlloa  to  Ihls  last  order  of  facts. 
After  pointing  out  tbut  two  oppoBile  Hpherieal  triangles,  two  gloves  of  ft 
pair,  two  NpimlB  wound  In  coalrary  directions,  huvc  Idenlicni  Inward  de- 
termlnalionB,  that  is.  bave  their  parts  dcfiued  wiib  relation  lo  aaeh  other  hj 
tbe  mtai  law.  and  so  must  be  conceived  as  identical,  he  showed  that  tbv  im- 
poulbillty  of  tbelr  mutual  auperpoiiition  obliges  us  to  assign  lo  eanh  tigura 
of  n  flyrouietrical  pair  a  peculiar  dISerence  of  Its  own  which  can  only  con- 
sist In  an  oulward  delermlnaltun  or  relation  of  its  porta,  do  longt'r  lo  tncb 
olbur,  but  lo  Ibe  wholeof  an  objcetlvelyoulJyiag  space  with  Its  points  of  tbe 
n  absolutely.    Tliis  iniyincfivablt:  difference  is  perceived  oolj 
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Thus  it  appears  indubitable  that  all  space-relations  ex- 
cept those  of  magnitude  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  pure 
sensational  objects.  But  magnittuie  appears  to  outstep  this 
narrow  sphere.  We  have  relations  of  muchness  and  little- 
ness between  times,  numbers,  intensities,  and  qualities,  as 
well  as  spaces.  It  is  impossible,  then,  .that  such  relations 
should  form  a  particular  kind  of  simply  spatial  feeling. 
This  we  must  admit :  the  relation  of  quantity  is  generic 
and  occurs  in  many  categories  of  consciousness,  whilst  the 
other  relations  we  have  considered  are  specific  and  occur 
in  space  alone.  When  our  attention  passes  from  a  shorter 
line  to  a  longer,  from  a  smaller  spot  to  a  larger,  from  a 
feebler  light  to  a  stronger,  from  a  paler  blue  to  a  richer, 
from  a  march  tune  to  a  galop,  the  transition  is  accompanied 
in  the  synthetic  field  of  consciousness  by  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  difference  which  is  what  we  call  the  sensation  of  more^ — 
more  length,  more  expanse,  more  light,  more  blue,  more 
motion.  This  transitional  sensation  of  more  must  be  iden- 
tical with  itself  under  all  these  different  accompaniments, 
or  we  should  not  give  it  the  same  name  in  every  case.  We 
get  it  when  we  pass  from  a  short  vertical  line  to  a  long 
horizontal  one,  from  a  small  square  to  a  large  circle,  as 
well  as  when  we  pass  between  those  figures  whose  shapes 
are  congruous.  But  when  the  shapes  are  congruous  our 
consciousness  of  the  relation  is  a  good  deal  more  distinct, 
and  it  is  most  distinct  of  all  when,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
analytic  attention,  we  notice,  first,  a  part^  and  then  the 
f^AoZe,  of  a  single  line  or  shape.  Then  the  more  of  the  whole 
actually  sticks  out,  as  a  separate  piece  of  space,  and  is  so 
envisaged.  The  same  exact  sensation  of  it  is  given  when 
we  are  able  to  superpose  one  line  or  figure  on  another.  This 
indispensable  condition  of  exact  measurement  of  the  mxyre 
has  led  some  to  think  that  the  feeling  itself  arose  in  every 
case  from  original  experiences  of  superposition.     This  is 

*'  through  the  relation  to  right  and  left,  which  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
intuitioo."  In  these  last  words  {toetdi^  unmUteUHJiT  a}j^f  Aruehauung  gcht 
•^Prolegomena,  §  12)  Kant  expresses  all  that  we  have  meant  by  sp<>akiug 
of  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  as  teruations.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in 
invoking  relation  to  extrinsic  total  space  as  essential  to  the  existence  of 
these  contrasts  in  figures.    Kelatiou  to  our  own  body  is  enough. 


probably  not  an  absolutely  true  opinion,  but  for  our  pres- 
eut  purpose  that  is  immaterial.  So  far  aa  the  subdivisions 
of  a  sense-space  are  to  be  measured  exactly  against  each 
other,  objective  forma  occupying  one  subdivision  must 
directly  or  indirectly  be  superposed  upon  the  other,  and 
the  mind  must  get  the  immediate  feeling  of  an  outstanding 
p?u».  And  even  where  we  only  feel  one  subdivision  to  be 
vaguely  larger  or  less,  the  mind  must  pass  rapidly  between 
it  and  the  other  subdivision,  and  receive  the  immediate  sen- 
sible shock  of  the  viore. 

We  aeem  thus  to  have  accounted  for  aR  8pace-rdati<yn3,  and 
made  them  dear  to  our  under atandijig.  They  are  nothing  but 
sensations  of  particular  lines,  particular  angles,  particularforms 
of  transition,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  distinct  more)  of  particular 
outstattding  portions  of  space  after  tico  figures  have  been  super- 
posed. These  relation-sensations  may  actually  be  produced 
aa  such,  as  when  a  geometer  draws  new  lines  across  a  figure 
with  his  pencil  to  demonstrate  the  relations  of  its  parts, 
or  they  may  be  ideal  representations  of  lines,  not  really 
drawn.  But  in  either  case  their  entrance  into  the  mind  is 
equivalent  to  a  more  detailed  subdivision,  cognizance,  and 
measurement  of  the  apace  considered.  71)e  bringing  of  svb- 
divisions  to  consciousness  constitutes,  then,  the  eiUire  process 
by  which  toe  pass  from  our  first  vague  feding  of  a  total 
vastnesa  to  a  cognition  of  the  vastness  in  detail.  The  more 
numerous  the  sabdiviaions  are,  the  more  elaborate  and  per- 
fect the  cognition  becomes.  But  inasmuch  as  all  the  sub- 
divisions are  themselves  sensations,  and  even  the  feeling 
of  '  more  '  or  '  less '  is,  where  not  itself  a  figure,  at  least  a 
sensation  of  transition  between  two  sensations  of  figure, 
it  follows,  for  aught  we  can  as  yet  see  to  the  contrarj-, 
that  all  spatial  hnowledge  is  sensational  nt  bottom,  and  that, 
aa  the  sensations  lie  together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness, 
no  new  material  element  whatever  comes  to  them  from  a 
supra-sensible  source.* 

*  Id  the  eyes  of  tofttiy  U  will  have  seemed  str&nge  U)  call  a  relation  % 
nure  Itne,  aad  a  lino  »  mere  BensatioD.  We  may  easily  learn  a  great  deal 
about  aoy  relalioD,  say  Ibal  between  two  points:  we  may  divide  the  line 
wlilch  joins  ilieae,  and  dtalinguish  it.  and  classify  it,  and  find  out  iU  rela- 
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The  hinging  nf  siAdiviiUins  to  conaciousTiess  !  This,  then, 
w  OUT  next  (opk.  They  may  be  brought  to  conscioiisiiesa 
under  three  aspects  in  respect  of  their  locality,  in  reapeot 
of  their  size,  in  respect  of  their  shape. 

»The  Meamng  q^  Localitaiion, 
C(mfinir»g  ouradvee  to  the  problem  of  locality  for  the  pres- 
ent, let  us  begin  with  the  simple  case  of  a  sensitive  surface, 
only  two  points  of  which  receive  stimulation  from  withoui 
How,  first,  are  these  two  points  felt  as  alongside  of  each 
other  with  an  interval  of  space  between  them  ?  We  must 
be  conscious  nf  two  things  for  this  :  of  the  duality  of  the  ex- 
cited points,  and  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  unescited 
interval.  The  duality  alone,  although  a  necessary,  is  not  a 
sufficient  condition  of  the  spatial  separation.  We  may, 
for  instance,  discern  two  sounds  in  the  same  place,  sweet 
and  sour  in  the  same  lemonade,  warm  and  cold,  round  and 
pointed  contact  in  the  same  place  on  the  skin,  etc.*  In  all 
discrimination  the  recognition  of  the  duality  of  two  feelings 
by  the  mind  is  the  easier  the  more  strongly  the  feelings  are 

tlouB  by  tlmwinf;  or  rcpresentlDg  new  Iloea,  and  so  on.  But  all  Ibis 
further  inrtuBlry  has  naught  tn  do  with  our  aequaintanee  with  the  relalion 
iueir,  ioitsflnt  inleDllon.  80  cognized,  Ihcrelatiou  A  the  line  aud  nothing 
more.  Ii  would  Indeed  be  fair  10  call  It  Bomething  less:  nod  iu  fact  It  is 
toBj  to  UDderslBud  how  mont  of  us  come  to  feel  as  If  the  lloe  were  a  much 
grosser  thing  than  the  relntlon.  The  line  is  broad  or  narrow.  tiUie  or  red, 
nude  by  this  object  or  by  that  alteroutely,  !□  the  course  of  our  experieace; 
il  is  therefore  independent  of  any  one  of  tbese  accidents:  and  so.  from 
TiewlD^  il  as  no  one  of  tueh  sensible  qualllies,  we  may  imd  by  thinking  of 
■omething  whicli  cannot  be  defined  except  as  the  negation  of  all  sen- 
qtinllty  whalever,  and  which  needs  to  be  put  into  the  Benaatiuns  by  a 
IjslerioMS  net  of  '  relating  thougbt.' 

Another  reason  why  we  get  to  feel  as  If  a  apace -relation  must  be  gome- 
thing  other  than  the  mere  feeling  of  a  line  or  angle  is  that  between  mo 
pnallloDB  we  can  potentially  make  any  number  of  lines  and  angles,  or  find, 
to  rail  our  purposes,  endlessly  numerous  relations.  The  sense  of  Ihislndefi- 
nile  pol«Dliallty  cleaves  lo  our  words  when  we  speak  in  a  general  way  of 
'relations  of  place,'  and  rolslnads  us  into  supposing  that  not  even  any 
single  one  of  them  can  he  exbauatWcly  equated  by  a  single  angle  or  a 
sin  pic  line. 

•  This  nfWn  happens  when  the  warm  and  co!d  points,  or  the  round  and 
pointed  ones,  are  applied  to  the  skin  within  the  limlu  of  a  atngle  '  Em- 
pfindungskreis,' 
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contrasted  iu  quality.  If  our  two  excited  points  awaken 
identical  qualities  ot  sensation,  tbf  j  must,  perforce,  appear 
to  the  miiid  as  one  ;  and,  not  distinguished  at  all,  they  are, 
a  fortiori,  not  localized  apart  Spots  four  centimetres  dis- 
tant on  the  back  have  no  qualitative  contrast  at  all,  and  fnse 
into  a  single  sensation.  Points  less  than  three  thousandths 
of  a  millimetre  apart  awaken  on  the  retina  sensations  so 
contrasted  that  we  apprehend  them  immediately  as  two. 
Now  these  nnlikenesses  which  arise  so  slowlj  when  we  pass 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  back,  so  much  faster  on 
the  tongue  and  finger-tips,  but  with  such  inconceivable 
rapidity  on  the  retina,  what  are  they  ?  Can  we  discover 
anything  about  their  intrinsic  nature? 

The  most  natural  and  immediate  answer  to  make  is  that 
they  are  unlikeness  of  place  pure  and  simple.  In  the  words 
of  a  German  physiologist,*  to  whom  psychophysics  owes 
much: 

"  The  sensalions  are  from  the  outset  (Don  t»mACT-rf«)locHtieed.  .  .  . 
Every  Beng.ition  as  such  ia  from  the  very  bcf^inning  affected  trilb  the 
epnlial  quality,  so  that  this  quality  is  nothing  like  an  cxterual  attribute 
coming  to  the  sensation  from  a  higher  faculty,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
something  immiinently  residing  iu  the  sensation  it«elf." 

And  yet  the  moment  we  reflect  on  this  answer  au  Insu- 
perable logical  difficulty  seems  to  present  itselt  No  single 
qutde.  of  sensation  can,  by  itself,  amount  to  a  consciousness 
of  position.  Suppose  no  feeling  but  that  of  a  single  point 
ever  to  be  awakened.  Could  that  possibly  be  the  feeliaf; 
of  any  special  whereiieaa  or  tliermess  '/  Certainly  not  Only 
when  a  second  point  is  fdt  to  arise  can  the  first  one  ncqnire 
a  determination  of  up,  down,  right  or  left,  aiui  these  determina- 
tions are  all  rdative  to  thai  second  point.  Each  point,  so  far  as 
it  is  placed,  is  then  only  by  virtue  of  what  it  is  not,  namely, 
by  virtue  of  auotlier  point  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
position  has  nothing  iiUrinsic  about  it ;  and  that,  although  a 
feeling  of  absolute  bigness  may,  a  feeling  of  place  cannot, 
possiily  form  an  imvianejU  eleinent  in  any  single  isolated  sensa- 
tion. The  very  writer  we  have  quoted  has  given  heed  to 
tiiie  objection,  for  he  continues  (p.  335)  by  saying  that  the 
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sensations  thus  originally  localized  ''  are  only  so  in  them' 
sdves,  but  not  in  the  representation  of  consoiousness,  whioh 
is  not  yet  present  .  .  .  They  are,  in  the  first  instance,  de- 
void of  all  mutual  relations  with  each  other."  But  such  a 
localization  of  the  sensation  'in  itself '  would  seem  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  susceptibility  or  ]x>tefU%alUy  of  being 
distinctly  localized  when  the  time  came  and  other  conditions 
became  fulfilled.  Can  we  now  discover  anything  about  such 
susceptibility  in  itself  before  it  has  borne  its  ulterior  fruits 
in  the  developed  consciousness  ? 

*  Local  Signs.* 

To  begin  with,  every  sensation  of  the  skin  and  every  vis- 
ceral sensation  seems  to  derive  from  its  topographic  seat 
a  peculiar  shade  of  feeling,  which  it  would  not  have  in 
another  place.  And  this  feeling  per  se  seems  quite  another 
thing  from  the  perception  of  the  place.    Says  Wundt  * : 

**  If  with  the  finger  we  touch  first  the  oheek  and  then  the  pahn, 
exerting  each  time  precisely  the  same  pressure,  the  sensation  shows  not- 
withstanding a  distinctly  marked  differenoe  in  the  two  cases.  Similarly, 
when  we  compare  the  palm  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  nape  of  the 
neck  with  its  anterior  surface,  the  breast  with  the  back ;  in  short,  any 
two  distant  parts  of  the  skin  with  each  other.  And  moreover,  we  easily 
remark,  by  attentively  observing,  that  spots  even  tolerably  dose 
together  differ  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  their  feeling.  If  we  paias 
from  one  point  of  our  cutaneous  surface  to  another,  we  find  a  perfectly 
gradual  and  continuous  alteration  in  our  feeling,  notwithstanding  the 
objective  nature  of  the  contact  has  remained  the  same.  Even  the  sen- 
sations of  corresponding  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  though 
similar,  are  not  identical.  If,  for  instance,  we  touch  first  the  back  of  one 
hand  and  then  of  the  other,  we  remark  a  qualitative  unlikeness  of 
sensation.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  such  differences  are  mere  mat- 
ters of  imagination,  and  that  we  take  the  sensations  to  be  different 
because  we  represent  each  of  them  to  ourselves  as  occupying  a  different 
place.  With  sufficient  sharpening  of  the  attention,  we  may,  confining 
ourselves  to  the  quality  of  the  feelings  alone,  entirely  abstract  from 
their  locality,  and  yet  notice  the  differences  quite  as  markedly." 


*Vorle8UDgen  fib.  Menschen-  u.  Tbierseele  (Leipzig,  1868),  i.  214.  See 
also  Ladd's  Physiological  Psychology,  pp.  896-8,  and  compare  the  account 
by  O.  Stanley  Hall  (Mind,  x.  671)  of  the  sensations  produced  by  moving 
a  blunt  point  lightly  over  the  tkln.  Points  of  cutting  pain,  quivering, 
thrilling,  whirling,  tickling,  scratching,  and  acceleration,  alternated  witb 
taeh  other  along  the  sucface. 
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Whether  these  local  contrasts  shade  into  each  other 
with  absolutely  coutinuous  gradations,  we  cannot  say.  But 
■we  know  (continues  Wutidt)  that 

"  Ihey  change,  when  we  pass  from  one  point  of  the  skin  to  iis  neigh- 
bor, with  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  Ou  delicately- ff^eling 
parts,  \m(A  priucipally  for  touching,  such  as  the  finger-lips,  the  dif- 
ference of  seoBatioD  between  two  closely  approximate  points  is  already 
strongly  pronounced ;  whilst  in  parts  of  lesser  delicacy,  as  the  arm,  the 
bHcb,  the  legs,  the  disparities  of  sensation  are  observable  only  between 
distant  spots." 

The  interaal  organs,  too,  have  their  specific  q-ualia  of  sen- 
sation. An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  difl'erent  from 
one  of  the  liver ;  pains  in  joints  and  muscular  inaertiona 
are  distinguished.  Pain  in  the  dental  nerves  is  wholly 
anlike  the  pain  of  a  bum.  But  very  important  and  curious 
similarities  prevail  throughout  these  differences.  Internal 
pains,  whose  seat  we  cannot  see,  and  have  no  means  of 
knowing  unless  the  character  of  the  pain  itself  reveal  it, 
are  felt  tchere  they  belong.  Diseases  of  the  stomach, 
kidney,  liver,  rectum,  prostate,  etc,  of  the  bones,  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  are  referred  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion. Nerve-pains  describe  the  length  of  the  nerve.  Such 
localizations  as  those  of  vertical,  frontal,  or  occipital  head- 
ache of  intracranial  origin  force  us  to  conclude  that  parts 
which  are  neighbors,  whether  inner  or  outer,  may  pcssess 
by  mere  virtue  of  that  fact  a  colnmon  pecuharity  of  feeling, 
a  respect  in  which  their  sensations  agree,  and  which  serves 
as  a  token  of  their  proximity.  These  local  colorings  are, 
moreover,  so  strong  that  we  cognize  them  as  the  same, 
throughout  all  contrasts  of  sensible  quality  in  the  accom- 
panying perception.  Cold  and  heat  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder ;  yet  if  both  fall  on  the  cheek,  there  mixes  with 
them  something  that  makes  them  in  tlmt  respect  identical ; 
just  as,  contrariwiHe,  despite  the  identity  of  cold  with  itself 
wherever  found,  ^hen  we  get  it  first  on  the  palm  and  then 
OQ  the  cheek,  some  difference  comes,  which  keeps  the  two 
experiences  for  ever  asunder.* 

•  Of  ibe  BUBtoniical  and  physioioglcal  condltloua  of  these  facta  we  know 
uyel  liutliltle.  and  that  liltie  need  not  here  be  discussed.  Two  princlpttl 
bypothescB  liave  been  invoked  lu  the  case  of  the  rclins,     Wundt  iMen- 
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And  now  let  ns  revert  to  the  query  propounded  a 
moment  since :  Can  these  differences  of  mere  quality  in  feeling , 
varying  according  to  locality  yet  having  each  sensibly  and  in- 
trinsically and  by  itself  nothing  to  do  with  position^  constitute 
the  *s^(sceptQnlities'  tm  menJtionedy  the  conditions  of  being  per^ 
ceived  in  position,  of  the  localities  to  which  tlwy  belong  ?  The 
numbers  on  a  row  of  houses,  the  initial  letters  of  a  set  of 
words,  have  no  intrinsio  kinship  with  points  of  space,  and 
yet  they  are  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  of  where  any 
house  is  in  the  row,  or  any  word  in  the  dictionary.  Can  the 
modifications  of  feeling  in  question  be  tags  or  labels  of  this 
kind  which  in  no  wise  originally  reveal  the  position  of  the 
spot  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  guide  us  to  it  by  what 
Berkeley  would  call  a  '  customary  tie  *  ?  Many  authors  have 
unhesitatingly  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  Lotze,  who  in  his 
Medizinische  Psychologic*  first  described  the  sensations  in 
this  way,  designating  them,  thus  conceived,  as  local-stgns. 
This  term  has  obtained  wide  currency  in  Germany,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  '  local-sign  theory  '  hereof  t^,  I  shall  always 
mean  the  theory  which  denies  thai  there  can  he  in  a  senscUion  any 
element  of  actual  locality ,  of  inherent  spatial  order,  any  tone  as 

achen-u.  Thieraeele,  i.  214)  called  atteDtion  to  tbe  changes  of  c^lor-scnsibility 
which  the  retina  displays  as  the  image  of  the  colored  object  passes  from  the 
fovea  to  the  periphery.  The  color  alters  and  becomes  darker,  and  the 
change  is  more  rapid  in  certain  directions  than  in  others.  This  alteration 
in  general,  however,  is  one  of  which,  cm  mch,  we  are  wholly  unconscious. 
We  see  the  sky  as  bright  blue  all  over,  the  modifications  of  the  blue  sensa- 
tion being  interpreted  by  us,  not  as  differences  in  the  objective  color,  but 
as  distinctions  in  Its  locality.  Loue  (Medizinische  Psychologic,  888.  855),  on 
the  other  hand,  has  pointed  out  the  peculiar  tendency  which  each  particu- 
lar point  of  the  retina  has  to  call  forth  that  movement  of  the  eyeball  which 
will  carry  the  image  of  the  exciting  object  from  the  point  in  question  to 
the/ovM.  With  each  separate  tendency  to  movement  (as  with  each  actual 
moTement)  we  may  suppose  a  peculiar  mo<lification  of  sensibility  to  be 
conjoined.  This  modification  would  constitute  the  peculiar  local  tlngeing 
of  the  image  by  each  point.  See  also  Sully's  PHychology,  pp.  118-121. 
Prof.  B.  Brdman  has  quite  lately  (Vierteljahrsschrift  f.  wiss.  Phil.,  x. 
884-0)  denied  the  existence  of  all  evidence  for  such  immanent  qxteUia  of 
feeling  characterizing  each  locality.  Acute  iis  his  remarks  are.  they  quite 
fail  to  convince  me.  On  the  skin  the  q^taUa  are  evident.  1  should  say. 
Where,  as  on  the  retina,  they  are  less  so  (Kries  and  Auerbach),  this  may 
well  be  a  mere  difiSculty  of  discrimination  not  yet  educated  to  the 
analysla. 

•  1808^  p.  881. 


it  were  which  criea  to  as  immediat^Ij  &nd  wilhoat  farther 
ado,  'I  am  hert,'  or  'I  am  there.' 

If,  aa  may  well  be  the  case,  we  by  this  time  fiud  our- 
selves tempted  to  accept  the  Local-uign  theory  in  a  general 
way,  we  have  to  clear  up  several  farther  matters.  If  a  sign 
is  to  lead  us  to  the  thing  it  means,  we  must  have  some  other 
source  of  knowledge  of  that  thing.  Either  the  tiling  ha^ 
been  given  in  a  previous  experience  of  which  the  a^n  also 
formed  part — they  are  associated  ;  or  it  is  what  Heid  calls  a 
'  natural' sign,  that  is,  a  feeling  which,  the  first  time  it 
enters  the  mind,  evokes  from  the  native  powers  thereof  a 
cognition  of  the  thing  that  hitherto  had  lain  dormant.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  sign  is  one  thing,  and  the  thing 
another.  In  the  instance  that  now  concerns  us,  the  sign  ia 
a  quaiity  offeding  and  the  thing  is  a  positiofL  Now  we  have 
seen  that  the  position  of  a  point  is  not  only  revealed,  but 
created,  by  the  existence  of  other  points  to  which  it  stands 
in  determinate  relations.  If  the  sign  can  by  any  machinery 
which  it  sets  in  motion  evoke  a  consciovsness  either  of  the  other 
points,  or  of  the  rdaiions,  or  of  loth,  it  toovld  seem  tofvljU  its 
function,  and  reveal,  to  its  the  position  we  seek. 

But  such  a  machinery  is  already  familiar  to  us.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  law  of  habit  in  the  nervoos 
system.  When  any  point  of  the  sensitive  surface  has  been 
frequently  excited  simultaneously  with,  or  immediately 
before  or  after,  other  points,  and  afterwards  comes  to  be 
excited  alone,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  its  perceptive 
nerve-centre  to  irradiate  into  the  nerve-centres  of  the  other 
points.  Subjectively  considered,  this  is  the  same  as  if  we 
said  that  the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  Jirst  point  SDoaESTS  the 
feeling  of  the  entire  region  with  whose  stimulation  its  own  ex- 
citement has  been  habitually  ASsocUTen. 

Take  the  case  of  the  stomach.  When  the  epigastrinm 
ifl  heavily  pressed,  when  certain  muscles  contract,  etc.,  the 
stomach  is  squeezed,  and  its  peculiar  local  sign  awakes  in 
consciousness  simultaneously  with  the  local  signs  of  the 
other  squeezed  parts.  There  is  also  a  sensation  of  total 
vastness  aroused  by  the  combined  irritation,  and  somewliere 
in  this  the  stomach -feeling  seems  to  lie.  Suppose  that 
later  »  pain  arises  in  the  stomach  from  some  non-mechaui- 
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eal  oauae.  It  will  be  tinged  by  the  gastric  local  sign,  and 
the  nerve-centre  supporting  this  latter  feeling  will  excite 
the  centre  supporting  the  dermal  and  muscular  feelings 
habitually  associated  with  it  when  the  excitement  was 
mechanical  From  the  combination  the  same  peculiar 
▼astness  will  again  arise.  In  a  word, '  something '  in  the 
stomach-sensation  '  reminds '  us  of  a  total  space,  of  which 
the  diaphragmatic  and  epigastric  sensations  also  form  a 
part,  or,  to  express  it  more  briefly  still,  suggests  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  latter  organs.* 

Bevert  to  the  case  of  two  excited  points  on  a  surface  with 
an  unexcited  space  between  them.  The  general  result  of 
previous  experience  has  been  that  when  either  point  was 
impressed  by  an  outward  object,  the  same  object  also 
touched  the  immediately  neighboring  parts.  Each  point, 
together  with  its  local  sign,  is  thus  associated  with  a  circle 
of  surrounding  points,  the  association  fading  in  strength  as 
the  circle  grows  larger.  Each  will  revive  its  own  circle ; 
but  when  both  are  excited  together,  the  strongest  revival 
will  be  that  due  to  the  combined  irradiation.  Now  the  tract 
Joining  the  tvx>  excited  points  is  the  only  part  common  to  the 
two  circles.  And  the  feelings  of  this  whole  tract  will  there- 
fore awaken  with  considerable  vividness  in  the  imagination 
when  its  extremities  are  touched  by  an  outward  irritant. 
The  mind  receives  with  the  impression  of  the  two  distinct 
points  the  vague  idea  of  a  line.  The  twoness  of  the  points 
comes  from  the  contrast  of  their  local  signs :  the  line  comes 
from  the^  associations  into  which  experience  has  wrought 
these  latter.  If  no  ideal  line  arises  we  have  duality  with- 
out sense  of  interval ;  if  the  line  he  excited  actually  rather 


*  Maybe  the  localization  of  iDtracranlal  pain  is  itself  due  to  such 
elation  as  this  of  local  signs  with  each  other,  rather  than  to  their  qualita* 
live  similarity  in  neighboring  parts  (tupra,  p.  10);  though  it  is  conceivable 
that  association  and  similarity  itself  should  here  have  one  and  the  same 
neural  basis.  If  we  suppose  the  sensory  nenres  from  those  parts  of  the 
body  beneath  any  patch  of  skin  to  terminate  in  the  sHme  sensorial  brain- 
tract  as  those  from  the  slcin  itself,  and  if  the  excitement  of  any  one  fibre 
tends  to  irradiate  through  the  whole  of  that  tract,  the  feelings  of  all  fibres 
going  to  that  tract  would  presumably  both  have  a  similnr  intrinsic  quality, 
•ad  at  the  same  time  tend  each  to  arouse  the  other.  Since  tlie  same  nerve- 
tnmk  in  most  cases  supplies  the  skin  and  the  parts  beneath,  the  anatomical 
hypotbeils  prosents  nothing  improbable. 


than  ideally,  we  have  the  toterval  given  with  its  euds,  in 
the  form  of  a  single  extended  object  felt  E.  H.  Weber,  in 
the  famous  article  in  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  all 
our  accurate  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  laitl  it  doini  as 
the  logical  requisite  for  tlie  perception  of  t\oo  separateJ  poinla. 
that  the  mivd  shovid,  dUmg  with  its  conadouanesa  of  them,  he- 
ccme  aware  of  an  unexciled  irU-ervfd  as  mtch,  T  have  only  tried 
to  show  how  the  knovm  laws  qf  experience  may  cause  (his  requi- 
site to  le/idfiUed.  Of  course,  if  the  local  signs  of  the  entire 
region  offer  but  little  qualitative  contrast  inter  ae,  the  line 
Buggested  will  be  but  dimly  defined  or  discriminated  iu 
length  or  direction  from  other  possible  lines  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  what  happens  in  the  back,  where  conscious- 
ness can  sunder  two  spots,  whilst  only  vaguely  apprehend- 
ing their  distance  and  direction  apart. 

The  relation  of  position  of  the  two  points  is  the  sug- 
gested interval  or  line.  Turn  now  to  the  simplest  case, 
that  of  a  single  excited  spot.  Hoir  am  it  sitggest  its  position  ? 
Not  by  recalling  any  particular  line  unless  experience  have 
constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  marking  or  tracing  some  one 
line  from  it  towards  some  one  neighboring  point  Now 
on  the  back,  belly,  viscera,  etc.,  no  such  tracing  habitually 
occurs.  The  consequence  is  that  the  only  suggestion  is 
that  of  the  whole  neighboring  circle ;  i.e.,  the  spot  aimjAy 
recaSs  the  general  region  in  ickich  it  happens  to  lie.  By  a  pro- 
cess of  successive  construction,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  can 
also  get  the  feeling  of  distance  between  the  spot  and  some 
other  particular  spot.  Atteutiou,  by  reinforcing  the  local 
sign  of  one  part  of  the  circle,  can  awaken  a  new  circle 
round  this  part,  and  so  de  proche  en  proche  we  may  slide  our 
feeling  down  from  our  cheek,  say,  to  our  foot  But  when 
we  first  touched  our  cheek  we  had  no  consciousness  of  the 
foot  at  all,*  In  the  estremities,  the  lips,  the  tongue  and 
other  mobile  parts,  the  case  is  different.  We  there  have 
an  instinctive  tendency,  when  a  part  of  lesser  discriminative 

*  UnlesB.  Indeed,  tlic  foot  bsppen  to  be  apaDtaneously  tiDgliog  or  80ln6- 
thlug  of  Ibc  sort  slllie  moment,  llie  whole  aurfiic^c  of  iLe  body  is  always 
(n  a  stale  of  scml-cooacious  IrriUlioD  which  oeeda  only  the  emphnatB  at 
Btleutlon.  or  ol  Bomo  uccideDtal  iuwnrJ  irririillou.  In  bvroine  atroog  at  any 
point. 
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sensibility  is  touched,  to  move  the  member  so  that  the 
touching  object  glides  along  it  to  the  place  where  sensi- 
bility is  greatest  If  a  body  touches  our  hand  we  move  the 
hand  over  it  till  the  iinger-tips  are  able  to  explore  it  If 
the  sole  of  our  foot  touches  anything  we  bring  it  towards 
the  toes,  and  so  forth.  There  thus  arise  lines  of  habitual 
passage  from  all  points  of  a  member  to  its  sensitive  tip. 
These  are  the  lines  most  readily  recalled  when  any  point 
is  touched,  and  their  recall  is  identical  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  distance  of  the  touched  point  from  the  '  tip.'  I 
think  anyone  must  be  aware  when  he  touches  a  point  of 
his  hand  or  wrist  that  it  is  the  relation  to  the  finger-tips  of 
which  he  is  usually  most  conscious.  Points  on  the  fore- 
arm suggest  either  the  finger-tips  or  the  elbow  (the  latter 
being  a  spot  of  greater  sensibility*).  In  the  foot  it  is  the 
toes,  and  so  on.  A  point  can  only  be  cognized  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  entire  body  at  once  by  awakening  a  visual 
image  of  the  whole  body.  Such  awakening  is  even  more 
obviously  than  the  previously  considered  oases  a  matter  of 
pure  association. 

n^ts  leads  us  to  the  eye.  On  the  retina  the  fovea  and  the 
yellow  spot  about  it  form  a  focus  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
towards  which  every  impression  falling  on  an  outlying  por- 
tion of  the  field  is  moved  by  an  instinctive  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyebalL  Few  persons,  until  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact,  are  aware  how  almost  impossible  it  is 
to  keep  a  conspicuous  visible  object  in  the  margin  of  the 
field  of  view.  The  moment  volition  is  relaxed  we  find  that 
without  our  knowing  it  our  eyes  have  turned  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  the  centre.  This  is  why  most  persons  are  unable  to 
keep  the  eyes  steadily  converged  upon  a  point  in  space  with 
nothing  in  it     The  objects  against  the  walls  of  the  room 

*  It  Is  true  that  the  inside  of  the  forearm,  though  its  discriminative 
sensibility  Is  often  less  than  that  of  the  outside,  usually  rises  very  promi- 
nently into  consciousness  when  the  latter  is  touched.  Its  <nthetie  sensi- 
bility to  contact  is  a  good  deal  finer.  We  enjoy  stroking  it  from  the  ex- 
tensor to  the  flexor  surface  around  the  ulnar  side  more  than  in  the  reverse 
directioo.  Pronating  movements  give  rise  to  contacts  In  this  order,  and 
are  frequently  indulged  in  when  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  feels  an  object 
against  it. 


iuTincibly  attract  the  foveas  to  themselres.  If  we  contem- 
plate a  blank  wall  or  sheet  of  paper,  we  always  observe  in 
a  moment  that  we  are  directly  looking  at  some  speck  npon  it 
which,  unnoticed  at  first,  ended  by  'catching  our  eye."  Thus 
whenever  an  image  /ailing  on  the  point  P  of  the  retina  excites 
attention,  it  more  habitually  moves  from,  thai  point  towards  the 
fovea  than  in  any  one  oilier  direction.  The  line  traced  thus  by 
the  im^e  is  not  always  a  straight  line.  When  the  direction 
of  the  point  from  the  fovea  is  neither  vertical  nor  horizon- 
tal but  oblique,  the  line  traced  is  often  a  curve,  with  its  con- 
cavity directed  upwards  if  the  direction  is  upwards,  down- 
wards if  the  direction  is  downwards.  This  may  be  verified 
by  anyone  who  will  tak6  the  trouble  to  make  a  simple  ex- 
periment with  a  luminons  body  like  a  candle-flame  in  a  dark 
enclosure,  or  a  star.  Gazing  first  at  some  point  remote 
from  the  source  of  light,  let  the  eye  be  suddenly  turned  full 
npon  the  latter.  The  luminous  image  will  necessarily  fall 
in  succession  upon  a  continuous  series  of  points,  reaching 
from  the  one  first  affected  to  the  fovea.  But  by  virtue  of 
the  slowness  with  which  retinal  excitements  die  away,  the 
entire  series  of  points  will  for  an  instant  be  visible  as  an 
after-image,  displaying  the  above  peculiarity  of  form  ac- 
cording to  its  situation.*  These  radiating  lines  are  neither 
regular  nor  invariaiile  in  the  same  person,  nor,  probably, 
equally  curved  in  different  individuals.  We  are  incessant- 
ly drawing  them  between  the  fovea  and  every  point  of  the 
field  of  view.  Objects  remain  in  their  peripheral  iudistinct- 
nSBs  only  so  long  as  they  are  unnoticed.  The  moment  we 
attend  to  them  they  grow  distinct  through  one  of  these  mo- 
tions— which  leadstothe  idea  prevalent  among  uninstructed 
persons  that  we  see  distinctly  all  parts  of  the  field  of  view 
at  once.  Tlie  result  of  this  incessant  tracing  of  radii  is  that 
whenever  a  local  sign  P  is  awakened  by  a  upot  of  light  falling 
upon  it,  it  recalls  forthwith,  even  though  the  eyeball  be  unmoved, 
the  local  signs  of  all  the  other  points  which  lie  betioeen  P  and 
the  fovea.  It  recalls  them  in  imaginary  form,  just  as  the 
normal  refiex  movement  would  recall  them  in  vivid  form  ; 
and  with  their  recall  is  given  a  consciousness  more  or  leas 
Ilia  BeitriLge,  p.  110,  302 


•  These  facts  were  firei  nfiiii^ed  hy  Wundi; 
See  &Iso  LamaQekf ,  PflDger's  A.rcliiv,  xi.  41B. 
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iftint  of  the  whole  line  on  which  they  lie.  In  other  words, 
no  r^j^f  light  Aft^  fftll^nn  anj  retinal  spot  without  the  lo- 
cal sign  of  that  spot  reYea|ifigJbfi_lls,  by  recalling  the  line 
of  its  most  habitual  associates,  its  direction^  and  distance 
from  iha-oentre  of  the  ^eld.  The  fovea  acts  thus  as  the 
origin  of  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates,  in  relation  to  which 
each  and  every  retinaJ  point  has  through  an  incessantly-re- 
peated process  of  association  its  distance  and  direction  de- 
termined. Were  P  alone  illumined  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
field  dark  we  should  still,  even  with  motionless  eyes,  know 
whether  P  lay  high  or  low,  right  or  left,  through  the  ideal 
streakj  different  from  all  other  streaks,  which  P  alone 
has  the  power  of  awakening.* 

*  80  far  all  has  been  plain  sailing,  but  our  course  begins  to  be  so  tortu- 
ous when  we  descend  into  minuter  detail  that  I  will  treat  of  the  more  pre- 
cise determination  of  locality  in  a  long  note.  When  P  recalls  an  ideal  line 
leading  to  the  fovea  the  line  is  felt  in  its  entirety  and  but  vaguely  ;  whilst 
P,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  single  star  of  actual  light » stands  out  in  strong 
distinction  from  it  The  ground  of  the  distinction  between  P  and  the 
ideal  line  which  it  terminates  is  manifest — P  being  vivid  while  the  line  is 
faint ;  hut  v)hff  slUmld  P  hold  the  partieulftr  position  it  does,  (U  the  end  of  the 
Kne,  rather  than  anywhere  else^or  example,  in  its  middle  f  That  seems 
tomething  not  stall  manifest. 

To  clear  up  our  thoughts  about  this  latter  mystery,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  an  actual  line  of  light,  none  of  whose  parts  is  ideal.  The  feeling  of 
the  line  Is  produced,  as  we  know,  when  a  multitude  of  retinal  points  are 
excited  together,  each  of  which  tehen  excited  separately  would  give  rise  to 
one  of  the  feelings  called  local  signs.  Each  of  these  signs  is  the  feeling  of 
a  smaU  space.  From  their  simultaneous  arousal  we  might  well  suppose  a 
feeling  of  larger  space  to  result.  But  why  is  it  necessary  that  in  this 
larger  spaciousness  the  sign  a  should  appear  always  at  one  end  of  the  line, 
t  at  the  other,  and  m  in  the  middle  ?  For  though  the  line  be  a  unitary 
streak  of  light,  its  several  constituent  points  can  nevertheless  break  out 
from  it,  and  become  alive,  each  for  itself,  under  the  selective  eye  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  uncritical  reader,  giving  his  first  careless  glance  at  the  subject,  will 
•ay  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  this,  and  that '  of  course  '  local  signs  must 
appear  alongside  of  each  other,  each  in  its  own  place; — there  is  no  other 
way  poarible.  But  the  more  philosophic  student,  whose  business  it  is  to 
discover  difficulties  quite  as  much  as  to  get  rid  of  them,  will  reflect  that  it 
la  conceivable  that  the  partial  factors  might  fuse  into  a  larger  space,  and 
yet  not  each  be  located  within  it  any  more  than  a  voice  is  located  in  a 
chorus.  He  will  wonder  how,  after  combining  into  the  line,  the  points 
oan  become  severally  alive  again :  the  separate  puffs  of  a  '  sirene '  no  longer 
strike  the  ear  after  they  have  fused  into  a  certain  pitch  of  sound.  He  will 
lecall  the  fact  that  when,  after  looking  at  things  with  one  eye  closed,  we 


And  with  this  we  can  close  the  first  great  division  ol 
our  subject     We  have  shown  that,  within  the  range  of 

doable,  by  opening  tbe  otber  aye,  the  number  of  lelinul  points  &ffecied, 
the  Dew  retical  sensations  do  not  as  a  rule  appear  atongtide  of  tUe 
old  ones  and  additional  to  Ibem.  but  merely  make  the  old  ones  seem 
larger  and  nearer.  Why  should  the  aflectiou  of  new  poitils  on  the  *ira< 
retina  have  so  different  a  result?  In  fact,  he  will  see  no  sort  of  lo^cal 
connection  between  (1)  the  original  separate  local  sigiia,  (2)  the  line  as  a 
unit,  (8)  the  line  witli  tbe  poinla  dlscH minuted  in  it,  and  (4)  the  various 
Dervii-prooeBBea  which  subserre  all  these  different  things.  He  will  suspect 
OUT  local  sign  of  being  a  very  slippery  and  ambiguous  sorl  of  creature. 
PoaittonlesB  at  llrsl,  it  no  sooner  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  gang  of  compao- 
loDs  than  it  is  found  maintaining  tbe  strictest  paMlion  of  its  own,  and  as- 
■iguing  place  lo  each  of  its  associates.  How  is  this  possible?  Must  we 
accept  what  we  rejected  a  while  ago  as  absurd,  and  admit  the  points  each 
lo  have  position  in  *e  f  Or  must  we  suspect  that  our  whole  construction 
has  been  fallacious,  and  that  we  have  tried  to  conjure  up,  out  of  asHOciallon, 
qualities  which  the  associates  never  contalnedT 

There  is  no  doubt  a  real  difflcully  here;  and  the  shortest  way  of  dealing 
with  it  would  be  to  confess  It  insoluble  and  ultimate.  Even  if  position  b« 
not  an  [ntrinsic  character  of  anyone  of  those  sensations  we  have  called 
local  signs,  we  must  still  admit  that  there  Is  aomeihing  about  everyone  of 
them  that  stands  for  the  potentiality  of  position,  and  Is  the  ffrvuad  why  Ibe 
local  sign,  when  it  gels  placedal  all,  gels placedfei'eralher  than  (A*re.  If  this 
'  something'  be  interpreted  as  a  physiological  someihing,  as  a  mere  nerve- 
process,  it  is  easy  to  say  in  a  blank  way  that  when  it  is  excited  alone,  it  la 
an  '  ultimate  fact '  (1)  that  a  poeilionless  spot  will  appeari  tbat  when  It  is 
excited  together  with  other  similar  processes,  but  mlhouC  itbe  process  of 
discriminative  attention,  it  is  another  '  ultimate  fact '  (3)  that  a  unitary  lijie 
will  come:  and  that  tbe  final  'ultimate  fact'  (8)  Is  tbat,  when  the  nerve- 
process  is  excited  >n  combination  with  tbat  other  process  which  aubiiervea 
tbe  feeling  of  atlenlion,  what  results  will  be  tbe  line  with  the  local  sign 
Inside  of  It  determined  to  a  particular  place.  Thus  we  should  escape  the 
responsibility  of  explaining,  by  falling  bock  on  the  everlasting  Inacruta- 
billty  of  the  psycho-neural  nexus.  The  muroent  we  call  tbe  ground  of  lo- 
calization physiological,  we  need  only  point  out  Amc.  In  those  ca.ies  in 
which  localization  occurs,  the  pbysiological  process  differ*  from  Ihoae  in 
which  ft  does  not,  lohave  done  all  we  can  possibly  do  in  the  matter.  Thii 
would  be  unexceptionable  logic,  and  with  it  we  might  let  the  matter  drop, 
satisfied  tbat  there  was  no  self- con  trad  let  Ion  in  it,  but  only  tlie  unlveraal 
psychological  puzzle  of  how  a  new  mode  of  consciousness  emerges  when- 
ever a  fundamenlally  new  mode  of  nervous  action  occurs. 

But,  blameless  as  such  tactics  would  logically  be  on  our  part,  let  us  see 
whether  we  cannot  push  our  theoretic  insight  a  little  farther.  It  seems  to 
nie  we  can.  We  cannot,  it  Is  true,  give  a  reason  why  the  line  we  feel  when 
process  (3)  awakens  should  have  its  own  peculiar  shape;  norcan  we  explain 
the  essence  of  tbe  process  of  discriminative  attention.  But  we  can  Be« 
why,  It  the  bnite  facts  be  admitted  that  a  line  may  have  one  of  Ita  part* 
singled  out  by  attention  at  all,  and  thai  thai  part  may  appear  In  relation  to 
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every  sense,  experienoe  takes  ab  initio  the  spatial  form.  We 
have  also  shown  that  in  the  cases  of  the  retina  and  skin 

other  parts  at  all,  the  relation  must  be  in  the  line  iiae^f, — for  the  line  and 
the  parts  are  the  only  things  supposed  to  be  in  consciousness.  And  we  can 
furthermore  suggest  a  reason  why  parts  appearing  thus  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  a  line  should  fall  into  an  immutable  order,  and  each  within  that 
order  keep  its  characteristic  place. 

If  a  lot  of  such  local  signs  all  have  any  quality  which  evenly  augments 
as  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  we  can  arrange  them  in  an  ideal  serial 
order,  in  which  any  one  local  sign  must  lie  below  those  with  more,  above 
those  with  less,  of  the  quality  in  question.  It  must  divide  the  series  into 
two  parts, — ^unless  indeed  it  have  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  the  quality, 
when  it  either  begins  or  ends  it. 

Such  an  Ideal  series  of  local  signs  in  the  mind  is,  however,  not  yet  iden- 
tical with  the  feeling  of  a  line  in  space.  Touch  a  dozen  points  on  the  skin 
#iicees0fM/y,  and  there  seems  no  necessary  reason  why  the  notion  of  a  defi* 
nite  line  should  emerge,  even  though  we  be  strongly  aware  of  a  gradation 
of  quality  among  the  touches.  We  may  of  course  symbolically  arrange 
them  in  a  line  in  our  thought,  but  we  can  always  distinguish  between  a 
line  symbolically  thought  and  a  line  directly  felt. 

But  note  now  the  peculiarity  of  the  nerve*processed  of  all  these  local 
signs:  though  they  may  give  no  line  when  excited  successively,  when  ex- 
cited loffeiher  they  do  give  the  actual  sensation  of  a  line  in  space.  The 
sum  of  them  is  Uie  neural  process  of  that  line;  the  sum  of  their  feelings 
b  the  feeling  of  that  line:  and  if  we  begin  to  single  out  particular  points 
from  the  line,  and  notice  them  by  their  rank,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
this  rank  can  appear  except  as  an  actual  fixed  space-position  sensibly  felt 
as  a  bit  of  the  total  line.  The  scale  itself  appearing  as  a  line,  rank  in  it 
must  appear  as  a  definite  part  of  the  line.  If  the  seven  notes  of  an  octave, 
when  beard  together,  appeared  to  the  sense  of  hearing  as  an  outspread 
line  of  sound— which  it  is  needless  to  say  they  do  not— why  then  no  one 
note  could  be  discriminated  without  being  localized,  according  to  its  pitch, 
in  the  line,  either  as  one  of  its  extremities  or  as  some  part  between. 

But  not  alone  the  gradation  of  their  quality  arranges  the  local-sign 
feelings  in  a  scale.  Our  movements  arrange  them  also  in  a  ^tuM-scale. 
Whenever  a  stimulus  passes  from  point  a  of  the  skin  or  retina  to  point/, 
it  awakens  the  local  sign  feelings  in  the  perfectly  definite  time-order  abedrf. 
It  cannot  excite/ until  ede  have  been  successively  aroused.  The  feeling  e 
sometimes  is  preceded  by  ab.  sometimes  followed  by  ba,  according  to  the 
movement's  direction;  the  result  of  it  all  being  that  we  never  feel  either  a, 
e,  or/,  without  there  clinging  to  it  faint  reverberations  of  the  various  time- 
orders  of  transition  in  which,  throughout  past  experience,  it  has  been 
aroused.  To  the  local  sign  a  there  clings  the  tinge  or  tone,  the  penumbra 
or  fringe,  of  the  transition  bod.  To/,  to  e,  there  cling  quite  different  tones. 
Once  admit  the  principle  that  a  feeling  may  be  tinged  by  the  reproductive 
consciousness  of  an  habitual  transition,  even  when  the  transition  is  not 
made,  and  it  seems  entirely  natural  to  admit  that,  if  the  transition  be  habit- 
ually in  the  order  abed^,  and  if  a,  c,  and/ be  felt  separately  at  all,  a  will 
be  felt  with  an  essential  Mir{ifMif,/with  an  essential  laienese,  and  that  e  wlU 
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every  sensible  total  may  be  subdivided  by  discrimtnatiTfi 
atteutioD  into  sensible  parts,  which  are  also  spaces,  and 
into  relatione  between  the  parts,  these  being  sensible  spaces 
too.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen  (in  a  foot-note)  thatdiffer- 
ent  parts,  once  discriminated,  necessarily  fall  into  a  deter- 
minate order,  both  by  reason  of  definite  gradations  in  their 
quality,  and  by  reason  of  the  fixed  order  of  tdme-sucues- 
sion  in  which  movements  arouse  them.  But  in  all  this 
nothing  has  been  said  of  the  comparative  measurement  of 
one  sensible  space-total  against  another,  or  of  the  way 
in  which,  by  summing  our  divers  simple  sensible  space- 
experiences  together,  we  end  by  ronatructing  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  unitary,  continuous,  and  infinite  objective  Space 
of  the  real  world.  To  this  more  difficult  inquiry  we  next 
pass. 

TEB   CONBTaiTCnOir  OF  'BSAI.'  BPAOE. 

The  problem  breaks  into  two  subordinate  problems  . 

(1)  How  is  the  svidiviston  and  measurement  of  the  several 
sensorial  spaces  complddy  effecied?  and 

(2)  How  do  their  mutual  addition  and  fusion  and  redvction 
to  the  same  scale,  in  a  word,  how  does  their  synthesis,  oocvr  ? 

I  think  tliat,  as  in  the  investigation  just  finished,  we 
found  ourselves  able  to  get  along  without  invoking  any  data 
but  those  that  pure  sensibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ordinary  intellectual  powers  of  discrimination  and  recoUec- 

fa[l  betweeo.  Thus  those  psychologists  who  aet  liltle  store  by  IofaI  AgM 
and  great  store  bj  movements  Id  eiplaining  space- perceplioo.  would  havg 
a  perfectly  defloite  time-order,  due  to  motion,  by  wbich  to  account  for 
the  deSnlle  order  of  positions  that  appears  when  seosllivc  spots  are  excited 
all  al  once.  Without,  hovever,  the  preliminary  admission  of  lli«^  'ulti- 
mate fact'  that  ihla  collective  excitement  shall  feel  like  a  line  and  nothing 
else,  it  can  never  bo  explained  why  the  new  order  should  needs  he  an 
order  ol  poaitiam,  and  not  of  merely  ideal  serial  rank.  We  shall  herenller 
have  any  amoitnl  of  opportuiiiiy  lo  observe  how  thoroughgoing  is  llie  par- 
ticipation of  motion  in  all  our  spalial  meaauremenla.  Whether  the  local 
signs  have  Ibeir  respective  qualities  evenly  grsdunled  or  not.  the  fittings 
of  transllion  must  be  3«t  down  as  among  the  tiertr  tautit  {a  localization. 
But  the  gradation  of  the  local  signs  is  hai-dty  to  be  doubled:  so  we  may  be- 
lieve ourselves  really  lo  possess  two  sets  of  reasons  for  localizing  any  [loint 
we  may  happen  to  diatlngulsb  Irom  out  the  midai  of  any  line  or  any  iiirger 
■fwce. 
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Hon  on  the  other,  were  able  to  yield;  so  here  we  shall 
emerge  from  our  more  compUcated  quest  with  the  conyio- 
tion  that  all  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  no  other  mental  forces  have  been  at  work  save 
those  we  find  everywhere  else  in  psychology :  sensibility, 
namely,  for  the  data ;  and  discrimination,  association, 
memory,  and  choice  for  the  rearrangements  and  combina- 
tions which  they  undergo. 

1.  The  Svbdivision  of  the  Original  Sensespaoea. 

How  are  spatial  subdivisions  brought  to  consciousness  f 
in  other  words,  How  does  spatial  discrimination  occur? 
The  general  subject  of  discrimination  has  been  treated  in 
a  previous  chapter.  Here  we  need  only  inquire  what  are 
the  conditions  that  make  spatial  discrimination  so  much 
finer  in  sight  than  in  touch,  and  in  touch  than  in  hearing, 
smell,  or  taste. 

The  first  great  condition  is,  that  different  points  of  the 
surface  shaU  differ  in  the  quality  of  their  immanent  sensibility , 
that  is,  that  each  shall  carry  its  special  local-sign.  If  the 
skin  felt  everywhere  exactly  alike,  a  foot-bath  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  total  immersion,  as  being  smaller,  but 
never  distinguished  from  a  wet  face.  The  local-signs  are 
indispensable ;  two  points  which  have  the  same  local-sign 
will  always  be  felt  as  the  same  point  We  do  not  judge 
them  two  unless  we  have  discerned  their  sensations  to  be 
different.*  Granted  none  but  homogeneous  irritants,  that 
organ  would  then  distinguish  the  greatest  multiplicity  of 
irritants — would  count  most  stars  or  compass-points,  or 
best  compare  the  size  of  two  wet  surfaces — whose  local 
sensibility  was  the  least  even.  A  skin  whose  sensibility 
shaded  rapidly  off  from  a  focus,  like  the  apex  of  a  boil, 
would  be  better  than  a  homogeneous  integument  for  spatial 
perception.  The  retina,  with  its  exquisitely  sensitive  fovea, 
has  this  peculiarity,  and  undoubtedly  owes  to  it  a  great  part 

*M.  Binet  (Revue  Philosophique,  Sept.  1880,  page  291)  says  we  Judge 
tbem  locaUy  diffeTent  as  soon  as  their  sensations  differ  enough  for  us  to 
distiDguisb  them  as  qualitatively  different  when  successively  excited.  This 
Is  not  strictly  true.  Skin-sensations,  different  enough  to  be  discriminated 
■Then  wesmsim,  may  still  fuse  locally  if  excited  both  at  once. 
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of  the  minateness  with  which  we  are  able  to  subdivide  tho 
total  bigness  of  the  sensatiou  it  yielda.  On  its  periphery 
the  local  differences  do  not  shade  off  very  rapidly,  and  we 
cuu  count  there  fewer  subdinsioua. 

Bat  these  local  differemxs  of  feeliTig,  so  long  as  the  surface 
is  unexdled  from  without,  are  almost  ntiU,  I  canot  feel  them 
by  a  pure  mental  act  of  attention  unless  they  belong  to  qnite 
distinct  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  uose  and  the  lip,  the  finger- 
tip and  the  ear ;  their  contrast  needs  the  reinforcement  of 
oatward  excitement  to  be  felt.  In  the  s|>atial  muchness  of 
a  colic — or,  to  call  it  by  the  more  spacious-sounding  verna- 
cular, of  a  '  bellyache  ' — one  can  with  difficulty  distinguish 
the  north-east  from  the  south-west  corner,  bat  can  do  so 
much  more  easily  if,  by  pressing  one's  finger  against  the 
former  region,  one  is  able  to  make  the  pain  there  more  in- 
teuse. 

ITie  hoal  differences  require  then  an  adventitious  sensa- 
tion, superittdnced  upon  them,  to  avxiken  the  attention.  After 
the  attention  has  once  been  awakened  in  this  way,  it  may 
continue  to  be  conscious  of  the  unaided  difference ;  just  as 
a  sail  on  the  horizon  may  be  too  faint  for  us  to  notice  antil 
someone's  finger,  placed  against  the  spot,  has  pointed  it  out 
to  UK,  but  may  then  remain  visible  after  the  finger  has  beea 
withdrawn.  But  all  this  is  true  only  on  condition  that 
separate  points  of  the  surface  may  be  exdasivdy  stimulated. 
If  the  whole  surface  at  once  be  excited  from  without,  and 
homogeneously,  as,  for  example,  by  immersing  the  body  ia 
salt  water,  local  discrimination  is  not  furthered.  The  local- 
signs,  it  is  true,  all  awaken  at  once  ;  but  in  such  multitude 
that  no  one  of  them,  with  its  specific  quality,  stands  out  in 
contrast  with  the  rest  If,  however,  a  single  extremitj-  be 
immersed,  the  contrast  between  the  wet  and  dry  parts  is 
stiong,  and,  at  the  surface  of  the  water  especially,  the  loritl- 
signs  attract  the  attention,  giviuR  the  feeling  of  a  ring  sur- 
rouu<liug  the  member.  Similarly,  two  or  three  wet  spots 
separated  by  dry  spots,  or  two  or  three  hard  points  against 
the  skin,  will  help  to  break  up  our  consciousness  of  the 
latter's  bigness.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  where  points  re- 
ceiving an  identical  kind  of  excitement  are,  nevertheless 
felt  to  be  locally  diKtinct,  and  the  objective  irritants  are  also' 


judged  multiple, — e.g.,  cnni pass-points  on  skin  or  stare  on 
retina, — the  ordinary  explanation  is  no  donbt  just,  and  we 
judge  tlie  outward  causes  to  be  multiple  because  we  have 
discerned  the  local  feelings  of  their  sensations  to  be  dif- 
ferent. 

Capacity  for  fxirtidi  stimvluUon  is  thus  the  second  condi- 
tion favoring  discrimijiation.  A  sensitive  surface  which  has  to 
be  excited  in  all  its  parts  at  once  can  yield  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  undivided  largeness.  This  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  the  olfactory,  and  to  all  iuteute  and  purposes  with  the 
gustatory,  surfaces.  Of  many  tastes  and  flavors,  even  aim- 
altaneously  presented,  each  affects  the  totality  nf  its  re- 
spective organ,  each  appears  with  the  whole  vast neaa  given 
Dy  that  organ,  and  appears  interpenetrated  by  the  rest.* 

*  It  muy.  however,  Ik  said  tiiat  even  lu  tlie  tongue  there  U  a  determins- 
lion  of  bltlvr  dnvors  lo  thf  back  aad  of  srids  to  ilie  front  edge  of  the  organ, 
jplces  likewise  affect  its  sides  and  front,  and  h  taste  like  that  of  alum 
•Jiset  ileelf,  by  lis  styptic  effect  oq  llie  portion  of  mucouB  membrane, 
rfelch  tt  immediately  louclies.  more  sbarply  than  roast  pork,  for  example, 
^  "Wblch  stimulates  all  parts  alike.  The  pork,  therefore,  l4isie9  more  spacious 
than  the  slum  or  the  pepper.  In  the  nose,  loo,  certain  smells,  of  which 
vinegar  may  be  taken  as  Ihe  type,  seem  Itss  epntially  extended  than  heavy, 
•uffocatini;  odors,  like  musk.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  1^  that  the 
former  inhibit  inspiration  by  Ihelr  shitrpness.  whilst  the  latter  are  drann 
into  the  lungs,  and  thus  excite  an  objectively  larger  surface.  The  ascf  p- 
tioB  of  height  and  depth  to  certain  notes  seems  due.  not  to  any  looallzalion 
of  the  eounde,  but  to  the  fact  tbat  li  feeling  of  vibration  lu  the  chest  and 
rj\  Umion  in  the  gullet  accompanies  the  singing  of  a  bass  note,  whilst,  when 
^^"catng  high,  Ihe  palatine  mucous  membrane  isdrawn  upon  by  the  muscles 
~  Ich  move  the  laryni.  and  awakens  a  feeling  In  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  only  real  objection  to  the  law  of  partial  stimulation  laid  down  fn 
tbc  text  is  one  that  miglit  be  drawn  from  the  organ  of  hearing:  for,  ac- 
cnrding  lo  modem  theories,  the  cochlen  may  have  its  separate  nerve- termini 
exfliieively  excited  by  sounds  of  differing  pitch,  and  yet  the  sounds  seem 
nil  to  lilt  a  common  space,  and  not  necessarily  to  be  arranged  alongside  of 
enrh  ntber.  Al  most  the  high  note  is  felt  as  a  thinner,  brigliter  streak 
agninst  a  darker  iMu^ltground.  In  nn  article  on  Space,  published  in  Ihe 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  for  January,  187B,  I  ventDrcd  to  suggest 
that  p<is8ib1y  the  auditory  nerve  termini  might  tie  "exciled  all  at  once  by 
•oiinds  of  any  pitch,  as  the  whole  retina  would  be  by  every  luminous  point 
if  there  were  no  dioptric  nppnmiNB  nfflned,"  And  I  added  ;  "  Notwith- 
standing the  brilliant  conjectures  of  the  hist  few  yenrs  which  assign  differ- 
ent acoustic  end-organs  to  different  mics  of  air-wave,  we  are  atlll  greatly 
In  the  dark  about  the  subject  :  and  I.  for  my  part,  would  much  more  ci>ri- 
fldeoily  reject  a  theory  of  hearlngwhich  violated  the  principles  ndvimocit  in 
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I  ahoald  have  been  willing  some  years  ago  to  name  with- 
out hesitation  a  third  condition  of  discriminatiot] — RHying  it 
wonld  be  most  developed  in  that  organ  which  is  Bueceptible 
of  the  most  various  qualities  of  feeling.  The  retina  is  un- 
queBtionably  such  an  organ.  The  colors  and  shades  it 
perceives  are  infinitely  more  nnmerous  than  the  diversities 
of  skin -sensation.  And  it  can  feel  at  once  white  and  black, 
whilst  the  ear  can  in  nowise  so  feel  sonnd  and  silence.  Bat 
the  late  researches  of  Donaldson,  Blix,  and  Goldscheider,  * 
on  specific  points  for  heat,  cold,  pressure,  and  pain  in  the 
skin ;  the  older  ones  of  Czermak  (repeated  later  by  Elag 
in  Lndwig's  laboratory),  showing  that  a  hot  and  a  cold 
oompasa-point  are  no  more  easily  discriminated  as  two  than 
two  of  equal  temperature ;  and  some  unpublished  experi- 
ments of  my  own — all  disincline  me  to  make  much  of  this 
condition  now.t  There  is,  however,  one  quality  of  setisa- 
t his  article  t  ban  give  up  tbos«  priudples  for  Ibe  sake  ot  any  hy|>olbesiB 
bitberto  published  about  either  organs  of  Corii  or  basilar  membraot," 
Professor  Kutherford's  theory  of  beariog,  advanced  at  Ibe  meeting  of  the 
Brliisb  Association  for  1886,  already  furnishes  an  allenialive  view  which 
would  make  heariug  present  no  exception  lo  the  space-lheoiy  I  defend 
•nd  which,  whether  destined  to  be  proved  Inieor  false,  ought,  at  any  rate 
to  make  us  feel  tbal  tbe  Uelmholtzian  theory  is  probably  not  tbe  last  won. 
In  the  physiology  of  bearing.  Slepano.S.  (HermounundSchwalbe'sJahres- 
bericht,  iv.  404.  Literature  1886)  reports  a  case  in  which  more  than  tbe 
upper  half  of  one  cochlea  was  lost  wilhoul  aoy  sucb  deafness  lo  deep  Doles 
on  thai  aide  (is  Helmboltz's  theory  would  require. 

•  Donaldson,  in  Mind,  x.  899.  577;  Goldscheider.  In  Arcbiw  f .  (Anal,  u.) 
Fby^ologie;  Blii,  in  Zeitschrift  f(tr  Btologie.  A  good  resume  may  be 
found  in  Ladd's  Pbysiol.  Psychology,  part  ii.  chap.  rv.  gg  3I-9S. 

fl  tried  on  nine  or  ten  people,  making  numerous  observalioDB  oa  each, 
what  diSerence  it  made  iu  the  discriminntion  of  two  points  to  have  them 
alike  or  unlike.  Tbe  points  chosen  were  (1)  two  large  needle-heads,  (S) 
two  screw-heads,  and  (3)  a  needJe-bead  and  a  screw-bead.  The  distance 
of  the  screw-beads  was  measured  from  their  centres.  I  found  that  when 
tbe  poiotB  gave  diverse  qualities  of  feeling  (as  In  3).  ibia  facilitated  the 
discrimination,  but  much  less  strongly  than  1  expected  Tbe  diSereotw. 
In  fact,  would  often  not  be  perceptible  twenty  limee  running  When, 
however,  one  of  the  points  was  endowed  with  a  rotary  movement,  the 
other  remaining  still,  the  doubleoesa  of  the  polnu  betatne  much  mora  evi- 
dent than  before.  To  observe  this  1  took  an  ordinary  pair  of  compaaMBwitll 
one  point  blunt,  aod  tbe  movable  leg  replaced  by  a  metallic  rod  which  could, 
at  any  moment,  be  made  to  rotate  tn  n'lu  by  a  dentist's  drilllng-macbioe.  lo 
which  It  was  attached.  Tbe  compass  bad  tbeoiis  points  applied  to  the  skin 
at  suck  a  distance  apart  m  to  be  feil  as  one  impreswon.  Suddenly  roUtiaf 
the  drill-apparatus  then  aluiusl  always  made  Ihem  seem  as  (wo. 
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tion  which  is  particularly  exciting,  and  that  is  the  fedtng 
of  motion  over  any  of  our  surfaces.  The  erection  of  this 
into  a  separate  elementary  quality  of  sensibility  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  of  psychological  achievements,  and  is 
worthy  of  detaining  us  a  while  at  this  point 

The  Sensation  of  Motion  over  Surfaces. 

The  feding  of  motion  has  generally  been  assumed  by 
physiologists  to  be  impossible  untU  the  positions  of  terminus 
a  quo  and  terminus  ad  guem  are  severally  cognized,  and  the 
Buccessive  occupancies  of  these  positions  by  the  moving 
body  are  perceived  to  be  separated  by  a  distinct  interval  of 
time.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  cognize  only  the 
very  slowest  motions  in  this  way.  Seeing  the  hand  of  a 
clock  at  XH  and  afterwards  at  YI,  we  judge  that  it  has 
moved  through  the  interval  Seeing  the  sun  now  in  the 
east  and  again  in  the  west,  I  infer  it  to  have  passed  ovet 
my  head.  But  we  can  only  infer  that  which  we  already 
generically  know  in  some  more  direct  fashion,  and  it  is  ex- 
perimentaJly  certain  that  we  have  the  feeling  of  motion 
given  us  as  a  direct  and  simple  sensation.  Czermak  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  seeing  the  motion  of  the 
second-hand  of  a  watch,  when  we  look  directiy  at  it,  and 
noticing  the  fact  of  its  having  altered  its  position  when  we 
fix  our  gaze  upon  some  other  point  of  the  dial-plate.  In 
the  first  case  we  have  a  specific  quality  of  sensation  which 
is  absent  in  the  second.  If  the  reader  will  find  a  portion 
of  his  skin — the  arm,  for  example — where  a  pair  of  com- 
pass-points an  inch  apart  are  felt  as  one  impression,  and  if 
he  will  then  trace  lines  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long  on  that  spot 
with  a  pencil-point,  he  will  be  distinctly  aware  of  the  point's 
motion  and  vaguely  aware  of  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
The  perception  of  the  motion  here  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  a  pre-existing  knowledge  that  its  starting  and  ending 
points  are  separate  positions  in  space,  because  positions  in 
space  ten  times  wider  apart  fail  to  be  discriminated  as  such 

*  Th\B  Ib  odIj  another  example  of  what  I  call  *  the  psychologist's  fal- 
lacy '— thinldiig  that  the  mind  he  is  studying  must  necessarily  be  conscious 
of  the  object  after  the  faahion  in  which  the  psychologist  himself  is  con- 
ofit 


when  excited  hj  the  di^-iders.  It  Ib  the  same  with  the 
retina.  One's  fingers  when  cast  upon  its  peripheral  portions 
cannot  be  counted — that  is  to  say,  the  five  retinal  tracts 
which  they  occupy  are  not  distinctly  apprehended  by  the 
mind  as  five  separate  positions  in  space — and  yet  the  slight- 
est movemerU  of  the  fingers  is  most  vividly  perceived  as 
movement  and  nothing  else.  It  is  thus  certain  that  our 
sense  of  movement,  being  so  much  more  delicate  than  our 
sease  of  position,  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  it  A 
curiowi  oimervation  by  Exner  *  cpmpletes  the  proof  that  move- 
ment is  a  primitive  form  of  sensibility,  by  showing  it  to  be 
much  more  delicate  than  our  sense  of  succession  in  time. 
This  very  able  physiologist  caused  two  electric  sparks  to 
appear  in  rapid  succession,  one  beside  the  other.  The 
observer  had  to  state  whether  the  right-hand  one  or  the 
left-hand  one  appeared  first.  When  the  interval  was  re- 
duced to  as  short  a  time  as  0.044"  the  diserimination  of 
temporal  order  in  the  sparks  became  impossible.  But 
Exner  found  that  if  the  sparks  were  brought  so  close  to- 
gether in  space  that  their  irradiation-circles  overlapped,  the 
eye  then  felt  their  flashing  as  if  it  were  the  motion  of  a 
single  spark  from  the  point  occupied  by  the  first  to  the 
point  occupied  by  the  second,  and  the  time-interval  might 
then  be  made  as  small  as  0.015"  before  the  mind  began  to 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  apparent  motion  started 
from  the  right  or  from  the  left  On  the  skin  similar  ex- 
periments gave  similar  results. 

Vierordt.,  <U  almo8t  the  same  h"me,t  caUed  attteniion  to  cer- 
tain persistent  fusions,  amongst  which  are  these:  If  another 
person  gently  trace  a  line  across  our  wrist  or  finger,  the 
latter  being  stationary,  it  will  feel  to  ns  as  if  the  mem- 
bf^r  were  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  tracing 
point  If,  oo  the  contrary,  we  move  our  limb  across  a  fixed 
point,  it  will  be  seen  as  if  the  point  were  moving  as  well 
If  the  reader  will  touch  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger 
Kept  motionless,  and  then  rotate  the  head  so  that  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  passes  beneath  the  finger's  tip,  he  will  have 


"Sllzb.  der  k.  Akad.  Wlen,  Bd.  lxxu..  AblU.  3(1ST5). 
t  ZGitsebrifl  for  Bioloftle.  XII.  228  (1878). 
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a  ureBistible  sensation  of  the  latter  being  iteelf  in  motion 
1  tile  opposite  ilirectiou  to  the  head.  So  in  abducting  the 
beers  from  each  other ;  some  may  move  and  the  real  be  still 
ill,  hot  the  still  ones  will  ffel  aa  it  they  were  actively  sep- 
trating  from  the  rest  These  illusions,  according  t<i  Vierordt, 
Hitrvivals  of  a  primitive  form  of  perceptiim,  when 
ptotion  was  felt  as  such,  but  ascribed  to  the  whole  content 
!f  consciousness,  and  not  yet  ilistinguished  as  belonging  ex- 
Insively  to  one  of  its  parts.  When  our  perception  is  fully 
levelnped  we  go  beyond  the  merp  relative  motion  of  thing 
and  ground,  and  can  ascribe  absolute  motion  to  one  of  tbfse 
lompoTierts  of  our  total  object,  and  absolute  rest  to  another. 
When,  in  vision  for  eiainple,  the  whole  background  moves 
together,  we  think  that  it  is  ourselves  or  imr  eyes  which 
are  moving:  and  any  object  in  the  foregrimnd  which  may 
move  relatively  to  the  backgronnd  is  jndged  by  us  to  be 
still.  Bat  primitively  this  discrimination  cannot  be  per- 
fectly made.  The  sensation  of  the  motion  spreads  over  all 
that  we  see  and  infects  it.  Any  relative  motion  of  object 
did  retina  both  makes  the  object  seem  to  move,  and  makes 
)  feel  ourselves  in  motion.  Even  now  when  out  whole  ob- 
t  moves  we  still  get  giddy ;  and  we  still  see  an  apparent 
motion  of  the  entire  field  of  i-iew,  whenever  we  suddenly 
jerk  our  head  and  eyes  or  shake  them  quickly  to  and  fro. 
Pushing  our  eyeballs  gives  the  same  illusion.  We  A-nowitk 
all  these  cases  what  really  happeus,  but  the  conditions  are 
annsnal,  so  our  primitive  sensation  persists  unchecked.  So 
it  does  when  clouds  float  by  the  moon.  We  know  the  moon 
is  still ;  but  we  see  it  move  even  faster  than  the  clouds. 
Even  when  we  slowly  move  our  eyes  the  primitive  sensation 
persists  under  the  victorious  conception.  If  we  notice 
'losely  the  experience,  we  find  that  any  object  towards 
which  we  look  appears  raovinf:;  to  meet  owt  eye, 

But  the  mo»t  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  is 
the  paper  of  G.  H.  Schneider,*  who  takes  up  the  matter 
zoologically,  and  shows  by  examples  from  every  branch  uf 
the  animal  kingdom  that  movement  is  the  quality  by  which 

Cmost  eatulj  attract  each  other's  attention.     Tlie  in- 
: 


^nnd  I 

^bflfe* 
^^ctr 


•  ViertelJahrBch.  fur  wIm.  Phlloe,,  n  877. 
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stiact  of  '  stammmg  death '  is  no  shamming  of  death  at  all, 
bat  rather  a  paralyeiB  through  fear,  which  a&veia  the  insect, 
OTDstaceaa,  or  other  creature  from  being  MofiPerfainHby  his 
enemy.  It  is  parallelled  in  the  human  race  by  the  breath- 
holding  stillness  of  the  boy  playing  'I  spy,"  to  whom  the 
seeker  is  near  ;  and  its  obverse  side  is  shown  in  our  invol- 
ontary  waving  of  arms,  jumping  up  and  down,  and  su  furth, 
when  we  wish  to  attract  someone's  attention  at  a  distance. 
Oreatures  '  stalking  '  their  prey  and  creatures  hiding  from 
their  pursuers  alike  show  how  immobility  diminishes  con- 
spicuity.  In  the  woods,  if  we  are  quiet,  the  squirrels  aud 
birds  will  actually  touch  us.  Flies  will  light  nu  stuiled 
birds  and  stationary  frogs.*  On  the  other  liaud,  the  tre- 
mendous shock  of  feehng  the  thing  we  are  sitting  un  begin 
to  move,  the  exaggerated  start  it  gives  us  to  have  ao  iuuect 
unexpectedly  pass  over  our  skin,  or  &  cat  noiselessly  come 
jMid  snnfile  about  our  hand,  the  excessive  reflex  effects  of 
tickling,  etc.,  show  how  exciting  the  sensation  of  motion  is 
jterr  Be.  A  kitten  cannot  help  pursuing  a  moving  ball.  Im- 
pressions too  faint  to  be  cognized  at  all  are  immediately 
felt  if  they  move.  A  fly  sitting  is  unnoticed,  — we  feel  it  the 
moment  it  crawls.  A  shadow  may  be  too  faint  to  be  per- 
ceived. As  soon  as  it  moves,  however,  we  see  it.  Schneider 
found  that  a  shadow,  with  distinct  outline,  and  directly  fix- 
ated, could  still  be  perceived  when  moving,  although  its 
objective  strength  might  be  but  half  as  great  as  that  of  a 
stationary  shadow  so  faint  as  just  to  disappear.  With  a 
blurred  shadow  in  indirect  vision  the  difference  in  favor 
of  motion  was  much  greater — namely,  13.3 :  40.7.  If  we 
hold  a  finger  between  our  closed  eyelid  and  the  sunshiue 
we  shall  cot  notice  its  presence.  The  moment  we  move  it 
to  and  fro,  however,  we  discern  it.  Such  visual  perception 
as  this  reproduces  the  conditions  of  sight  among  the 
radiates,  t 


*  EiDer  tries  losbow  that  the  structure  of  tlie  faceted  eye  of  krtlcnlaM 
adapts  ll  for  perceiving  motloDH  almoBl  exclusively. 

f  SchDuider  tries  in  explain  wliy  a  seusory  surface  \t  so  much  more  ei- 
citeit  when  J(a  Impreasioti  moves.  It  has  luugsiuce  been  DOllced  bow  much 
more  aciile  is  tliscrimlDation  of  siicceagive  Ihau  of  slmultaaeous  differences. 
But  in  the  case  at  a  moviDg  imprcssiou,  say  on  the  retina,  we  have  a  aunt 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  in  the  edvcaJtian 
tf  spatial  discriminaiion  the  motions  of  impressions  across  sen^ 
sory  surfaces  must  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  breaking 
np  our  consciousness  of  the  surfaces  into  a  consciousness 
of  their  parts.  Even  to-day  the  main  function  of  the  pe- 
ripheral regions  of  our  retina  is  that  of  sentinels,  which, 
when  beams  of  light  move  over  them,  cry '  Who  goes  there  ? ' 
and  call  the  fovea  to  the  spot  Most  parts  of  the  skin  do 
but  perform  the  same  office  for  the  finger-tips.  Of  course 
finger-tips  and  fovea  leave  some  power  of  direct  perception 
to  marginal  retina  and  skin  respectively.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  such  perception  is  best  developed  on  the  skin  of 
the  most  movable  parts  (the  labors  of  Yierordt  and  his 
pupils  have  well  shown  this)  ;  and  that  in  the  blind,  whose 
skin  is  exceptionally  discriminative,  it  seems  to  have  become 
BO  through  the  inveterate  habit  which  most  of  them  possess 
of  twitching  and  moving  it  under  whatever  object  may 
touch  them,  so  as  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  con- 
formation of  the  same.  Czermak  was  the  first  to  notice  this. 
It  may  be  easily  verified.  Of  course  movemefni  of  surf  ace 
under  object  is  {for  purposes  of  stimuUxtion)  equivalent  to  move- 
ment of  object  over  surface.     In  exploring  the  shapes  and 

matioD  of  both  aorta  of  difference ;  whereof  the  natural  effect  muat  be  to 
produoe  the  moat  perfect  discrimination  of  all. 


Fto.  88. 

In  the  left-hand  figure  let  the  dark  spot  B  move,  for  example,  from 
right  to  left.  At  the  outset  there  is  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  black  and 
white  in  B  and  A.  When  the  motion  has  occurred  so  that  the  right-hand 
figure  is  produced,  the  same  contrast  remains,  the  black  and  the  white 
having  changed  places.  But  in  addition  to  it  there  is  a  double  suc- 
cessive contrast,  first  in  A.  which,  a  moment  ago  white,  has  now  become 
black ;  and  second  in  B.  which,  a  moment  ago  black,  has  now  become 
white.  If  we  make  each  single  feeling  of  contrast  =  1  (a  supposition  lar 
too  favorable  to  the  state  of  rest),  the  sum  of  contrasts  in  the  case  of  motion 
will  be  8,  aa  againat  1  in  the  state  of  rest.  That  is,  our  attention  will  be 
called  by  a  treble  force  to  the  difference  of  color,  provided  the  color  be- 
gin to  move. — (Of.  also  Fleischl.  Fhysiologiscne  Optische  Notizen,  2te 
Mittheilnng,  Wiener  Sitzungsbericbte,  1882.) 


sizes  of  things  by  either  eye  or  skin  the  moTemeats  ol  these 
or^aus  are  inceBsant  and  unrestrainable.  Every  such  moTe- 
luent  draws  the  points  and  lines  of  the  object  across  the 
surface,  imprints  them  a  hundred  times  more  sharply, 
and  drives  them  home  to  the  attention.  The  imtneuaepart 
thus  played  by  movementa  iu  our  perceptive  activity  is  held 
by  many  psychologists*  to  prove  that  the  muscles  are  them- 
selves the  space-perceiving  organ.  Not  surface-sensibility, 
but  ■  the  muscular  sense,'  is  for  these  writers  the  original 
and  only  revealer  of  objective  extension.  But  they  have 
all  failed  to  notice  with  what  peculiar  intensity  muscular 
contractions  call  surface-sensibilities  into  play,  and  that  the 
mere  discrimination  of  impressions  {quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  measuring  the  space  between  them)  largely 
depends  on  the  mobility  of  the  surface  upon  which  they 
falht 
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"Browu,  Balo,  J.  S.  Mill,  Mid  io  amodidedmADDerWundt.  Uelmliolu. 
Sully,  etc. 

fM.  Oil.  Dunan,  in  hfs  forciiiiy  written  essay  '  1  Jiapnce  Viauel  el 
I'Bspace  Tactile'  iu  tbe  Revue  Pliilosopliii[UB  Tor  1888,  eodeavors  lo  prove 
tlint  surfaces  alone  give  uo  (tercepliou  of  enlent,  by  citing  I  he  way  in 
which  Ihebliud  go  to  work  togaiu  an  idea  of  an  object's  shape.  If  surface! 
were  Ibe  percipieut  organ,  he  sayii.  "  l)0lh  tlie  seeing  and  the  blind  ougbl 
i<>  gain  an  exact  idea  of  ibe  size  (and  shape)  of  an  object  by  merely  laying 
iheir  hand  flat  upon  it  (provided  of  course  tbat  it  were  smaller  than  the 
liaud).  and  this  because  of  Lheir  direct  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  tactile 
surface  affected,  and  with  no  recourse  lo  tlie  muscular  seuae.  .  ,  .  But  Ihe 
fact  is  that  a  person  born  bliuii  never  proceeds  in  this  way  to  nieaniire  ob- 
jective surfaces.  The  only  menna  which  he  baa  of  getting  at  iLe  siie  nfa 
body  is  that  of  running  his  finger  along  tbe  lines  by  which  it  is  boundeil. 
For  instance,  if  you  put  into  the  bands  of  one  bom  blind  n  book  wliuse 
dimensions  are  unknown  lo  biin,  he  will  begin  by  resting  it  ugninttl  hit* 
chest  so  OS  to  hold  It  horizontal  ;  then,  bringing  bis  two  bands  together  al 
the  middle  of  the  edge  opposite  lo  Ibe  one  f.gaiDst  his  body,  he  will  draw 
them  Bsundet  till  they  reach  the  ends  of  the  edge  in  question  -  and  Ihen, 
and  not  till  then,  will  he  be  able  lo  say  what  the  length  of  the  object  Is  " 
(vol,  ixv.  p.  148|.  I  think  tluit  anyone  who  will  Iry  to  appreciate  the  siM 
and  shape  of  an  object  by  simply  '  luying  his  hand  flat  upon  it '  will  find 
that  the  great  obstacle  la  Ibat  he  feeU  the  umUntra  no  Imperfectly.  The 
moment,  however,  the  hands  move,  the  contours  are  emphatically  and  dlB- 
tiuctly  felt.  All  perception  of  shape  and  size  is  perception  of  contours,  and 
flrat  of  all  these  must  be  made  ihaTp.  Motion  does  this  :  and  tbe  Impulse 
to  move  our  organs  in  perception  is  primarily  due  lo  the  rreving  which  we 
leel  to  get  our  surface-sensations  sharp,     When  ii  comes  to  the  naming  and 
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2.  The  Measurement  (^  the  eense-spacee  against  each  other. 

What  precedes  is  all  we  can  say  in  answer  to  the  problem 
of  discrimination.  Turn  now  to  that  of  measurement  of  the 
several  spaces  against  each  other,  that  being  the  first  step 
in  our  constructing  out  of  our  diverse  space-experiences  the 
one  space  we  believe  in  as  that  of  the  real  world. 

The  first  thing  that  seems  evident  is  that  we  have  no 
immediaie  power  of  comparing  together  with  any  accuracy 
the  extents  revealed  by  different  sensations.  Our  mouth- 
cavity  feels  indeed  to  itself  smaller,  and  to  the  tongue 
larger,  than  it  feels  to  the  finger  or  eye,  our  tympanic 
membrane  feels  larger  than  our  finger-tip,  our  lips  feel 
laif^r  than  a  surface  equal  to  them  on  our  thigh.  So  much 
comparison  is  immediate ;  but  it  is  vague  ;  and  for  anything 
exact  we  must  resort  to  other  help. 

The  great  agent  in  comparing  the  extent  fdt  by  one  sensory 
surface  with  thai  fdt  by  another^  is  superposition — superposition 
of  one  surface  upon  anotlter,  and  superposition  of  one  outer 
thing  upoti  many  surfaces.  Thus  are  exact  equivalencies  and 
common  measures  introduced,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
numerical  results. 

Could  we  not  superpose  one  part  of  our  skin  upon  an- 
other, or  one  object  on  both  parts,  we  should  hardly  suc- 
ceed in  coming  to  that  knowledge  of  our  own  form  which 
we  possess.  The  original  differences  of  bigness  of  our  dif- 
ferent parts  would  remain  vaguely  operative,  and  we  should 
have  no  certainty  as  to  how  much  lip  was  equivalent  to  so 
much  forehead,  how  much  finger  to  so  much  back. 

But  with  the  power  of  exploring  one  part  of  the  surface 
by  another  we  get  a  direct  perception  of  cutaneous  equiva- 
lencies. The  primitive  differences  of  bigness  are  over- 
powered when  we  feel  by  an  immediate  sensation  that  a 
certain  length  of  thigh-surface  is  in  contact  with  the  entire 
palm  and  fingers.  And  when  a  motion  of  the  opposite  finger, 
tips  draws  a  line  first  along  this  same  length  of  thigh  and 


meuaiing  of  objects  in  terms  of  some  common  staodard  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently bow  movements  belp  also  ;  but  no  more  in  this  case  than  the  other 
do  tbey  help,  because  the  quality  of  extension  itself  is  contributed  by  the 
"■niscukr 


psTcnoLoor. 

then  along  the  whole  of  the  hand  in  qnestion,  we  get  a  new 
manner  of  measurement,  less  direct  but  coofirming  the 
equivalencies  established  by  the  first  In  these  waya,  by 
aoperpositions  of  parts  and  by  traciag  lines  ou  different 
parts  by  identical  movements,  a  person  deprived  of  sight 
can  8ooa  learn  to  reduce  all  the  dimensions  of  his  body  to  a 
homogeneous  scale.  By  applyiug  the  same  methods  to 
objects  of  his  own  size  or  smaller,  he  can  with  equal  ease 
make  himself  acquainted  with  their  extension  stated  in 
terms  derived  from  his  own  bnlk,  palms,  feet,  cubits,  spans, 
paces,  fathoms  (armsp  re  ads),  etc.  In  these  reductions  it  is 
to  be  nodceil  that  when  the  rfsideTtt  sensaftovJi  of  largeness 
t^  two  opposed  aarfaces  conflict,  one  of  the  seTtsalions  w  chosfn 
as  the  true  standard  and  the  other  treated  as  iUusory.  Thtia 
an  empty  tooth-socket  is  bdieved  to  be  really  smaller  than 
the  finger-tip  which  it  will  not  admit,  although  it  may  feel 
larger ;  and  in  general  it  fnay  be  said  that  the  hand,  as  the 
almost  exclusive  oi^an  of  palpation,  gives  its  owu  magnitude 
to  the  other  parts,  instead  of  having  its  size  determined  by 
them.  In  general,  it  is,  as  Fechner  says,  the  extent  felt  by 
the  more  sensitive  part  to  which  the  other  extents  are  re- 
duced. * 

But  even  though  exploration  of  one  surface  by  another 
were  impossible,  we  could  always  measure  our  various 
sarfoces  against  each  other  by  applying  the  same  extended 
object  first  to  one  and  then  to  another.  We  should  of 
course  have  the  alternative  of  supposing  that  the  object 
itself  waxed  and  waned  as  it  glided  from  one  place  to 
another  (cf,  above,  p.  141);  but  the  principle  of  simplifying 
aa  much  as  possible  our  world  would  soon  drive  us  out  of 
that  assumption  into  the  easier  one  that  objects  as  a  rule 


*Fecbner  descrtbes  (Psjcbophyslk,  i.  182)  ■  '  inelhod  of  equivaleiila' 
for  iceasuriDg  Ihe  ecagfblllijr  of  Ibe  shfn.  Two  compasses  axv  used,  oaeon 
Ibe  part  A  auotber  on  the  p&n  B,  of  Ihe  surface  Tbe  poiuls  on  B  muti 
be  wlJiiBled  so  Ibit  Ebeir  disunte  npart  appears  equal  to  Ihat  between  ihe 
points  ou  A  WllL  the  place  A  coustanl,  Uie  secoud  pair  of  points  must  be 
varieda  ^real  deal  for  ever;  cLange  Id  the  place  B.  thotigb  for  the  aame  A 
and  B  (be  relation  of  ibe  two  compasses  Is  Temarkably  constant,  ftud  c«d- 
tlDiiea  unaltered  for  moiiilis  pnivided  but  few  eiperimeuta  are  made  on 
cttcb  day.  If.  bowerer,  we  pnwllse  daily  Ibelr  difference  grows  leaa.  Id 
Kcordance  wilb  tbe  law  given  in  llic  text 
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keep  their  sizes,  and  that  most  of  our  sensations  are 
affected  by  errors  for  which  a  constant  allowance  must  be 
made. 

In  the  retina  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
bignesses  of  two  impressions  (lines  or  blotches)  falling  on 
different  regions  are  primitively  felt  fco  stand  in  any  exact 
mutual  ratio.  It  is  only  when  the  impressions  come  from 
the  same  object  that  we  judge  their  sizes  to  be  the  same. 
And  this,  too,  only  when  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the 
eye  is  believed  to  be  on  the  whole  unchanged.  When  the 
object  by  moving  changes  its  relations  to  the  eye  the  sensa- 
tion excited  by  its  image  even  on  the  same  retinal  region 
becomes  so  fluctuating  that  we  end  by  ascribing  no  absolute 
import  whatever  to  the  retinal  space-feeling  which  at  any 
moment  we  may  receive.  So  complete  does  this  overlook- 
ing of  retinal  magnitude  become  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  compare  the  visual  magnitudes  of  objects  at  different 
distances  without  making  the  experiment  of  superposition. 
We  cannot  say  beforehand  how  much  of  a  distant  house  or 
tree  our  finger  will  cover.  The  various  answers  to  the 
familiar  question,  How  large  is  the  moon  ? — answers  which 
vary  from  a  cartwheel  to  a  wafer — illustrate  this  most 
strikingly.  The  hardest  part  of  the  training  of  a  young 
draughtsman  is  his  learning  to  feel  directly  the  retinal  (i.e. 
primitively  sensible)  magnitudes  which  the  different  objects 
in  the  field  of  view  subtend.  To  do  this  he  must  recover 
what  Buskin  calls  the  'innocence  of  the  eye* — that  is, a 
sort  of  childish  perception  of  stains  of  color  merely  as 
such,  without  consciousness  of  what  they  mean. 

With  the  rest  of  us  this  innocence  is  lost  Out  of  aU  the 
vistuzl  magnitvdes  of  each  known  object  tve  have  selected  one  as 
the  REAL  one  to  think  of^  and  degraded  all  the  others  to  serve  as 
its  signs.  This  *  real '  magnitude  is  determined  by  aesthetic 
and  practical  interests.  It  is  that  which  we  get  when  the 
object  is  at  the  distance  most  propitious  for  exact  visual 
discrimination  of  its  details.  This  is  the  distance  at  which 
we  hold  anything  we  are  examining.  Farther  than  this  we 
see  it  too  small,  nearer  too  large.  And  the  larger  and  the 
smallet  feeling  vanish  in  the  act  of  suggesting  this  one, 
their  more  important  meaning.    As  I  look  along  the  dining- 
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table  I  orerlook  the  fact  that  the  farther  plates  and  glasses 
fed  so  much  smaller  than  my  own,  for  I  kvow  that  they  are 
all  equal  io  size  ;  and  the  feeling  of  them,  which  is  a  present 
sensation,  is  eclipsed  in  the  glare  of  the  knowledge,  which 
is  a  merely  imagined  one. 

If  the  inconsistencies  of  sight-spaces  inter  ae  can  thus  be 
redaced,  of  course  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  equating 
sight-spaces  with  spaces  given  to  tonch.  In  this  equation 
it  is  probably  the  touch-feeling  which  prevails  as  real  and 
the  sight  which  serves  as  sign — a  reduction  made  necessary 
not  only  by  the  far  greater  constancy  of  felt  over  seen 
magnitudes,  but  by  the  greater  practical  interest  which  the 
sense  of  touch  possesses  for  our  lives.  As  a  mle,  things 
only  benefit  or  harm  us  by  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
our  skin :  sight  is  only  a  sort  of  anticipatory  touch ;  the 
latter  is,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase,  the  '  mother-tongue  of 
thought,'  and  the  handmaid's  idiom  must  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  mistress  before  it  can  speak  clearly 
to  the  mind.* 

Later  on  we  shall  see  that  the  feelings  excited  in  the 
joints  when  a  limb  moves  are  used  as  signs  of  the  path 
traversed  by  the  extremity.  But  of  this  more  anon.  As 
for  the  equating  of  sound-,  smell-,  and  taste-volumes  with 
those  yielded  by  the  more  discriminative  senses,  they  are 
too  vagae  to  need  any  remark.  It  may  be  observed  of 
pain,  however,  that  its  size  has  to  be  reduced  to  that  of  the 
normal  tactile  size  of  the  organ  which  is  its  seat  A  finger 
with  a  felon  on  it,  and  the  pulses  of  the  arteries  therein,  both 
'  feel '  larger  than  we  believe  they  really  '  are.' 

*  Prof.  Jaslrow  gives  as  Ibe  result  of  bis  ezperimenla  this  geoenl 
conclusion  (Am.  Journal  of  Psychology,  iii.  58) :  "The  space-perceptions 
of  disparate  senses  are  themselves  disparule,  and  whatever  barmnny 
there  U  amongst  lliem  we  are  warranted  !□  regarding  as  the  result 
of  experience.  Tlie  sparial  nolloDS  of  one  deprived  of  the  sense  of  si^lit 
and  reduced  Io  the  use  of  the  other  space-senses  must  indeed  bo  different 
from  our  own."  But  he  continues:  "The  existence  of  the  atrilfiog 
disparities  between  our  visual  and  our  other  apace- perceptions  wlihoul 
confusing  us,  and,  Indeed,  without  usually  being  noticed,  can  only  b« 
explained  by  the  tendency  to  interpret  all  dimensions  into  thtu'  vi*wU 
tpiivalefili."  But  thU  author  gives  no  reasons  for  saying  '  visual  '  rather 
than  -  tactile :' and  I  must  continue  to  think  that  prubatillltlcs  point  the 
Other  way  so  far  us  wh;il  we  call  rt>a!  rnngniludes  are  concerned. 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  account  given  that 
fohen  two  sensorial  space-impressions^  believed  to  come  from  the 
same  object^  differ ,  then  the  one  most  interesting,  practically 
or  aesthetically,  is  judged  to  be  the  true  one.  This  law  of 
interest  holds  throughout — though  a  permanent  interest, 
like  that  of  touch,  may  resist  a  strong  but  fleeting  one  like 
that  of  pain,  as  in  the  case  just  given  of  the  felon. 

3.   The  Summation  of  the  Sense-spaces. 

Now  for  the  next  step  in  our  construction  of  real  space : 
How  are  the  various  sense-spaces  added  together  into  a 
consolidaled  and  unitary  continuum  ?  For  they  are,  in  man 
at  all  events,  incoherent  at  the  start 

Here  again  the  first  fact  that  appears  is  that  primitivdy 
our  space-experiences  form  a  chaos,  out  of  which  tve  have  no 
immediate  faculty  for  extricating  them.  Objects  of  different 
sense-organs,  experienced  together,  do  not  in  the  first  instance 
appear  either  inside  or  alongside  or  far  outside  of  each  other ^ 
neither  spatially  continuous  nor  discontinuous,  in  any  definite 
sense  of  these  words.  The  same  thing  is  almost  as  true  of 
objecte  felt  by  different  parts  of  the  same  organ  before 
discrimination  has  done  its  finished  work.  The  most  we 
can  say  is  that  all  our  space-experiences  together  form  an 
objective  total  and  that  this  objective  total  is  vast. 

Even  now  the  space  inside  our  mouth,  which  is  so  inti- 
mately known  and  accurately  measured  by  its  inhabitant 
the  tongue,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  its  internal  direc- 
tions and  dimensions  known  in  any  exact  relation  to  those 
of  the  larger  world  outside.  It  forms  almost  a  little  world 
by  itself.  Again,  when  the  dentist  excavates  a  small  cavity 
in  one  of  our  teeth,  we  feel  the  hard  point  of  his  instrument 
scraping,  in  distinctly  differing  directions,  a  surface  which 
seems  to  our  sensibility  vaguely  larger  than  the  subsequent 
use  of  the  mirror  tells  us  it '  really '  is.  And  though  the 
directions  of  the  scraping  differ  so  completely  inter  se,  not 
one  of  them  can  be  identified  with  the  particular  direction 
in  the  outer  world  to  which  it  correspouds.  The  space  of 
the  tooth-sensibility  is  thus  really  a  little  world  by  itself, 
which  can  only  become  congruent  with  the  outer  space- 
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world  by  farther  experiences  whicli  shall  alter  its  bulk, 
ideutify  its  directions,  fuse  its  margins,  »ud  finally  imbed  it 
as  a  definite  part  within  a  definite  whole.  And  even  though 
every  joint's  rotations  should  be  felt  to  vary  ivier  se  as  so 
many  differences  of  direction  in  a  common  room ;  even 
though  the  same  were  true  of  diverse  tracings  on  the  akin, 
and  of  diverse  tracings  on  the  retina  respectively,  it  would 
still  not  follow  that  feelings  of  direction,  on  these  difTerent 
surfaces,  are  intuitively  comparable  among  each  other,  or 
with  the  other  directions  yielded  by  the  feelings  of  the 
semi-circular  canals.  It  would  not  follow  that  we  should 
immediately  judge  the  relations  of  them  all  to  each  other 
in  one  space-world. 

If  with  the  arms  in  an  unnatural  attitude  we  '  feel ' 
things,  we  are  perplexed  about  their  shape,  size,  and 
position.  Let  the  reader  lie  on  his  back  with  his  arms 
stretched  above  his  head,  and  it  will  astonish  him  to  find 
how  ill  able  he  is  to  recognize  the  geometrical  relations  of 
objects  placed  within  reach  of  his  handa  But  the  geomet- 
rical relations  here  spoken  of  are  nothing  but  identities 
recognized  between  the  directions  and  sizes  perceived  in 
this  way  and  those  perceived  in  the  more  usual  ways. 
The  two  ways  do  not  fit  each  other  intuitively. 

How  lax  the  connection  between  the  system  of  visual  and 
the  system  of  tactile  directions  is  in  man,  appears  from  the 
facility  with  which  microscopiste  learn  to  reverse  the  move- 
ments of  their  hand  iu  manipulating  things  on  the  stage  uf 
the  instrument.  To  move  the  slide  to  the  eeen  left  they 
must  draw  it  to  the/eU  right.  But  in  a  very  few  days  the 
habit  becomes  a  second  nature.  So  iu  tying  our  cravat, 
shaving  before  a  mirror,  etc.,  the  right  and  left  sides  are 
inverted,  and  the  directions  of  our  baud  movements  are  the 
opposite  of  what  they  seem.  Yet  this  never  annoys  us. 
Only  when  by  accident  we  try  to  tie  the  cravat  of  another 
person  do  we  learn  that  there  are  two  ways  of  combining 
sight  and  touch  perceptions.  1M  any  one  try  for  the  firat 
time  to  write  or  draw  while  looking  at  the  image  of  Ida 
hand  and  paper  in  a  mirror,  and  he  will  be  utterly  bewil- 
dered. But  a  very  short  training  will  teach  him  to  undo 
in  this  respect  the  associations  of  his  previous  lifetime. 
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Prisms  show  this  in  an  even  more  striking  way.  If  the 
eyes  be  armed  with  spectacles  containing  slightly  prismatic 
glasses  with  their  bases  turned,  for  example,  towards  the 
right,  every  object  looked  at  will  be  apparently  translocated 
to  the  left ;  and  the  hand  put  forth  to  grasp  any  such  object 
will  make  the  mistake  of  passing  beyond  it  on  the  left  side. 
But  less  than  an  hour  of  practice  in  wearing  such  spectacles 
rectifies  the  judgment  so  that  no  more  mistakes  are  made. 
In  fact  the  new-formed  associations  are  already  so  strong, 
that  when  the  prisms  are  first  laid  aside  again  the  opposite 
error  is  committed,  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  violated,  and 
the  hand  now  passed  to  the  right  of  every  object  which  it 
seeks  to  touch. 

The  primitive  chaos  thus  subsists  to  a  great  degree 
through  life  so  far  as  our  immediate  sensibility  goes.  We 
feel  our  various  objects  and  their  bignesses,  together  or  in 
succession ;  but  so  soon  as  it  is  a  question  of  the  order  and 
relations  of  many  of  them  at  once  our  intuitive  apprehension 
remains  to  the  very  end  most  vague  and  incomplete. 
Whilst  we  are  attending  to  one,  or  at  most  to  two  or  three 
objects,  all  the  others  lapse^  and  the  most  we  feel  of  them  is 
that  they  still  linger  on  the  outskirts  and  can  be  caught 
again  by  turning  in  a  certain  way.  Nevertheless  throtighotU 
all  thia  confusion  we  oonoeive  of  a  world  spread  out  in  a  perfectly 
fixed  and  orderly  fashion^  and  toe  believe  in  its  existence.  The 
queaiiion  is :  How  do  this  concqption  and  this  belief  arise  ?  How 
is  the  chaos  smoothed  and  straightened  out  ? 

Mainly  by  two  operations :  Some  of  the  experiences  are 
apprehended  to  exist  out-  and  alongside  of  each  other,  and 
others  are  apprehended  to  interpenetrate  each  other,  and 
to  ocoupy  the  same  room.  In  this  way  what  was  incoherent 
and  irrelative  ends  by  being  coherent  and  definitely  related ; 
nor  is  it  hard  to  trace  the  principles,  by  which  the  mind  is 
guided  in  this  arrangement  of  its  perceptions,  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  following  the  great  intellectual  law  of 
economy,  we  simplify,  unify,  and  identify  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can.  Whatever  sensible  data  can  be  attended  to  together 
welooaie  iogeiher.  Their  several  eoctents  seem  one  extent.  The 
plaee  at  which  each  appears  is  hdd  to  be  the  same  with  theplaa 


at  which  the  others  appear.  They  become,  in  short,  so  many 
properties  of  one  AND  THE  SiKE  BBAi.  THlKG.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment,  the  fuiidamental  'act'  bj  which 
our  world  gets  spatially  arraDged. 

In  this  coalescence  in  a  'Ihing,'  one  of  the  coalescing 
sensations  is  held  to  be  the  thing,  the  other  sensations  are 
taken  for  its  more  or  less  accidental  properties,  or  modes  of 
appearance.*  The  sensation  chosen  to  be  the  thing  essen- 
tially is  the  moat  constant  and  practically  important  of  the 
lot ;  most  often  it  is  hardness  or  weight  But  the  hardness 
or  weight  is  never  without  tactile  bulk ;  and  as  we  can 
always  see  something  in  our  hand  when  we  feel  something 
there,  we  equate  the  bulk  felt  with  the  bulk  seen,  and  thence- 
forward this  common  bulk  is  also  apt  to  figure  as  of  the 
essence  of  the  'thing.'  Frequently  a  shape  so  figures, 
sometimes  a  temperature,  a  taste,  etc. ;  but  for  the  most  part 
temperature,  smell,  sound,  color,  or  whatever  other  phenom- 
ena may  vividly  impress  us  simultaneously  with  the  bulk 
felt  or  seen,  figure  among  the  accidents.  Smell  and  sound 
impress  us,  it  is  true,  when  we  neither  see  nor  touch  the 
thing ;  but  they  are  strongest  when  we  see  or  touch,  so  we 
locate  the  source  of  these  properties  within  the  touched  or 
seen  space,  whilst  the  properties  themselves  we  regard  as 
overBowing  in  a  weakened  form  into  the  spaces  filled  by 
other  tilings.  In  all  this,  it  loiR  be  observed,  tlie  aeiiseHiata 
whose  spaces  coalesce  into  one  are  yielded  by  dtffereiU  sense- 
organs.  Such  data  have  no  tendency  to  displace  each  other 
from  consciousness,  but  can  be  attended  to  together  ail  at 
once.  Often  indeed  they  vary  concomitantly  and  reach  a 
maximum  together.  We  may  he  sure,  therefore,  that  the 
general  rule  of  oar  mind  is  to  locate  IN  each  other  all  sensa- 
tions which  are  associated  in  simultaneous  experience,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  each  other's  perception.t 

*  Cf.  LIpps  OQ  '  Complication.'  Grand laUattieD.  etc..  p.  979. 

t  Venlriloquigm  Bbows  tbU  very  preliilj.  Tlit^  T«Dlriloquiat  talks  wttli- 
out  moving  his  lips,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  drawa  our  nIteDlion  to  a  doll,  a 
box,  or  some  other  object.  We  fotthwitb  locate  the  voice  wfthin  tbia 
object.  On  the  sIh;^  an  actor  i^jDonml  of  music  aoroetinies  has  to  bIu^ 
or  play  on  the  giiitur  or  vioHn.  He  goes  through  the  molionM  before  our 
eyea,  whilst  in  the  orchestra  or  elsewhere  the  music  is  perfonaed.  But 
bL-cause  as  we  liateo  we  see  tbe  actor.  It  is  almost  itnposxible  do!  to  haar  the 
mtixlc  MS  if  coming  from  where  be  s\ii  or  Eilands. 
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Different  impreasiona  on  the  same  sense-organ  do  interfere 
with  each  other's  perception,  and  cannot  well  be  attended 
to  at  once.  Hence  lue  do  not  locate  them  in  each  other's  spaces^ 
but  arrange  them  in  a  serial  order  of  exteriority ^  each  alongside 
of  the  rest,  in  a  space  larger  than  that  which  any  one  sensation 
brings.  This  larger  space,  however,  is  an  object  of  concep- 
tion rather  than  of  direct  intuition,  and  bears  all  the  marks 
of  being  constructed  piecemeal  by  the  mind.  The  blind 
man  forms  it  out  of  tactile,  locomotor,  and  auditory  experi- 
ences, the  seeing  man  out  of  visual  ones  almost  exclusively. 
As  the  visual  construction  is  the  easiest  to  understand, 
let  us  consider  that  first. 

Every  single  visual  sensation  or  *  iieid  of  view '  in 
limited.  To  get  a  new  field  of  view  for  our  object  the  old 
one  must  disappear.  But  the  disappearance  may  be  only 
partial.  Let  the  first  field  of  view  be  A  B  C.  If  we  carry 
our  attention  to  the  limit  C,  it  ceases  to  be  the  limit,  and 
becomes  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  beyond  it  appear  fresh 
parts  where  there  were  none  before  :*  ABC  changes,  in 
short,  to  C  D  K  But  although  the  parts  A  B  are  lost  to 
sight,  yet  their  image  abides  in  the  memory ;  and  if  we  think 
of  our  first  object  A  B  C  as  having  existed  or  as  still  existing 
at  all,  we  must  think  of  it  as  it  was  originally  presented, 
namely,  as  spread  out  from  C  in  one  direction  just  as  C  D  E 
is  spread  out  in  another.  A  B  and  D  E  can  never  coalesce 
in  one  place  (as  they  could  were  they  objects  of  difi'erent 
senses)  because  they  can  never  be  perceived  at  once :  we 
must  lose  one  to  see  the  other.  So  (the  letters  standing 
now  for  *  things ')  we  get  to  conceive  of  the  successive  fields 
of  things  after  the  analogy  of  the  several  things  which  we 
perceive  in  a  single  field.  They  must  be  out-  and  along- 
side of  each  other,  and  we  conceive  that  their  juxtaposed 
spaces  must  make  a  larger  space.  A  B  C  -f-  C  D  E  must, 
in  short,  be  imagined  to  exist  in  the  form  of  A  B  C  D  E  or 
not  imagined  at  all. 

We  oau  usually  recover  anything  lost  from  sight  by 
moving  cor  attention  and  our  eyes  back  in  its  direction ;  and 


*  Cf.  Sband.  in  Mind,  xin.  840. 
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through  these  conataiit  changes  every  field  of  seen  things 
ooQies  at  last  to  be  thought  of  as  always  having  u  fringe 
of  other  things  possible  to  be  seen  spreading  in  all  directions 
roand  about  it.  Meanwhile  the  movements  concomitantly 
with  which  the  variouis  fields  alternate  are  also  felt  and  re- 
membered ;  and  gradually  (through  association)  this  and 
that  movemeut  come  in  our  thought  to  suggest  this  or  that 
extent  of  fretih  objects  IntroducetL  Gradually,  too,  aince 
the  objects  vary  iudetiuitely  in  kind,  we  abstract  from 
their  several  natures  and  think  separately  of  their  mere 
extents,  of  which  estents  the  various  movements  remain  as 
the  only  constant  introducers  and  associates.  More  and 
more,  therefore,  do  we  think  of  movement  and  neen  extent 
as  mutually  involving  each  other,  until  at  last  (with  Bain 
and  J.  S.  Mill)  we  may  get  to  regard  them  as  synonymous, 
and  say,  "  What  is  the  riteaning  of  the  icord  extent,  unless  it 
be  possible  movement?"*  We  forget  in  this  conclusion 
that  (whatever  intrinsic  exteusiveness  the  movements  may 
appear  endowed  with),  that  seen  spreadoutneas  which  is 
the  pattern  of  the  abstract  exteni^iveuess  which  we  imagine 
came  to  us  originally  from  the  retinal  sensation. 

The  muscular  sensations  of  the  eyeball  signify  this  sort 
of  visible  spreadoutness,  just  as  this  visible  spreadoutneas 
may  come  in  later  experience  to  signify  the  '  real '  bulks, 
distances,  lengths  and  breadths  known  to  touch  and  loco- 
motion.t  To  the  very  end,  however,  in  us  seeing  men, 
the  quality,  the  nature,  the  sort  of  thing  ive  mean  by  exten- 
siveness,  would  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  feeling  which  our  re- 
tinal stimulations  bring. 

In  one  deprived  of  sight  the  principles  by  which  the 
notion  of  real  space  is  constructed  are  tlie  same.  Skin- 
feelings  take  in  him  the  place  of  retinal  feelings  in  giving 

■  S«e,  e.g..  Bhid's  Senses  nor]  In!cl1ci?l.  pp.  366-7,  871. 

t  Wben,  for  example,  h  baby  looks  at  iu  owa  moving  band,  h  aees 
one  object  at  the  aune  lime  thut  il  reels  anollier.  Both  intereit  ila 
•ttcDlioD,  aod  it  locales  tbem  together.  But  the  felt  object's  size  is  ItM 
more  constant  size,  just  aa  the  fell  objeci  is,  od  ibe  nhoie.  the  more  in- 
Wrestliig  and  important  oliject  ;  and  ho  the  retinal  sensations  become  r»- 
gardc<l  a«  its  eigus  and  have  their  'real  hpace-vntuea '  Interpreted  In 
lAOgible  terms. 
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the  quality  of  lateral  spreadontness,  as  our  attention  passes 
from  one  extent  of  them  to  another,  awakened  by  an  object 
sliding  along.  Usually  the  moving  object  is  our  hand; 
and  feelings  of  movement  in  our  joints  invariably  accom- 
pany the  feelings  in  the  skin.  But  the  feeling  of  the  skin 
is  what  the  blind  man  means  by  his  skin  ;  so  the  size  of  the 
skin-feelings  stands  as  the  absolute  or  real  size,  and  the 
size  of  the  joint-feelings  becomes  a  sign  of  these.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  blind  baby  with  (to  make  the  description 
shorter)  a  blister  on  his  toe,  exploring  his  leg  with  his 
finger-tip  and  feeling  a  pain  shoot  up  sharply  the  instant 
the  blister  is  touched.  The  experiment  gives  him  four 
different  kinds  of  sensation — two  of  them  protracted,  two 
sudden.  The  first  pair  are  the  movement-feeling  in  the 
joints  of  the  upper  limb,  and  the  movement-feeling  on 
the  skin  of  the  leg  and  foot  These,  attended  to  together, 
have  their  extents  identified  as  one  objective  space- — 
the  hand  moves  through  the  same  space  in  which  the 
leg  lies.  The  second  pair  of  objects  are  the  pain  in  the 
blister,  and  the  peculiar  feeling  the  blister  gives  to  the 
finger.  Their  spaces  also  fuse ;  and  as  each  marks  the  end 
of  a  peculiar  movement-series  (arm  moved,  leg  stroked), 
the  movement-spaces  are  emphaticaUy  identified  with  each 
other  at  that  end.  Were  there  other  small  blisters  dis- 
tributed down  the  leg,  there  would  be  a  number  of  these 
emphatic  points ;  the  movement-spaces  would  be  iden- 
tified, not  only  as  totals,  but  point  for  point.  * 


*The  inooherence  of  the  different  primordial  aense-Bpaces  inter  m 
i»  often  made  a  pretext  for  denying  to  the  primitive  bodily  feelings  any 
apatial  quality  at  all.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  hear  it  said  :  *'  Hubiea 
have  originally  no  spatial  perception ;  for  when  a  baby's  toe  acbes  he  does 
not  place  the  pain  in  the  toe.  He  makes  no  detinite  movements  of  defence* 
and  may  be  vaccinated  without  being  held.  *'  The  facts  are  true  enough  ; 
but  the  interpretation  is  all  wrong.  What  really  happens  is  that  the  bab^ 
doe$  not  place  hie*  toe*  in  the  pain  ;  for  he  knows  nothing  of  his  '  toe '  as 
yet.  He  has  not  attended  to  it  as  a  visual  object ;  he  has  not  handled  it 
with  hia  fingers ;  nor  have  its  normal  orgauic  sensations  or  contacts  yet 
become  interesting  enough  to  be  discriminated  fmm  the  whole  massive 
feeling  of  the  foot,  or  even  of  the  leg  to  which  it  belongs.  In  short,  the 
toe  ia  neither  a  member  of  the  babe's  optical  space,  of  his  hand-movement 
qpaoe,  nor  an  independent  member  of  his  leg-and-foot  space.  It  has  ac- 
tually no  mental  existence  yet  save  as  this  little  pain-space.  What  wonder, 
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Just  so  with  spaces  beyond  the  body's  limits.  Continn- 
ing  the  joint-feeliug  beyond  the  toe,  the  baby  hits  another 
object,  which  he  can  still  think  of  when  he  brings  his  hand 
back  to  its  bbater  again.  That  object  at  the  end  of  that 
joint-feeling  means  a  new  place  for  him,  and  the  more  sach 
objects  maltiply  ia  Ms  experience  the  wider  does  the  space 
of  bis  conception  grow.  If,  wandering  tbrongh  the  woods 
to-daj  by  a  new  path,  I  find  myself  suddenly  in  a  glade 
which  affects  my  reuses  exactly  as  did  another  I  reached 
last  week  at  the  end  of  a  different  walk,  I  believe  the  two 
identical  affections  to  present  the  same  persisting  glade, 
and  infer  that  I  hare  attained  it  by  two  differing  roads. 
The  spaces  walked  over  grow  congruent  by  their  extremi- 
ties ;  though  apart  from  the  common  sensation  which  those 
extremities  give  me,  I  should  be  onder  no  necessity  of  con- 
necting one  walk  with  another  at  all.  The  case  in  no  wbit 
differs  when  shorter  movements  are  concerned.  If,  moving 
first  one  arm  and  then  another,  the  blind  child  gets  the 
same  kind  of  sensation  upon  the  hand,  and  gets  it  again 
«s  often  as  he  repeats  either  process,  he  judges  that  he  baa 
■ouched  the  same  object  by  both  motions,  and  couclndes 
that  the  motions  terminate  in  a  common  place.  From  place 
to  place  marked  in  this  way  he  moves,  and  adding  tba 
places  moved  through,  one  to  another,  he  builds  up  his  no- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  outer  world.  The  seeing  man's 
process  is  identical ;  only  bis  units,  which  may  be  saooes- 
sive  bird's-eye  views,  a^e  much  larger  than  in  the  ease  of 
the  blind. 


ihi^Q,  If  the  pttia  seem  a  little  Bpace-world  all  bj  itself?  But  let  ib«  p^n 
oaue  AnaocUle  itaeif  wllli  tLeau  otber  space  worlds,  and  ita  Bpuce  will  be- 
couiH  pan.  of  their  ajisce.  Let  the  baby  feel  the  nurae  slrokirig  the 
limb  and  awakeaing  ibe  pain  evury  lime  lii^t  Soger  passes  towards  tbe 
loe  ;  let  bim  look  on  and  see  ber  finger  on  Ibe  toe  every  lime  [be  pain 
shoots  up  ;  let  bim  handle  bis  foot  bimself  sod  get  tbe  paio  wbmever 
tbe  U)e  noiues  iolo  bis  fldgcrs  or  bis  moutb  :  let  moving  tbe  leg  exacerbate 
Ibe  paia,— and  all  U  cbaoged.  Tbe  space  of  Ibe  paiu  becomes  idenllfled 
wiUi  that  part  of  uacb  uf  tbe  otber  spaces  wbicb  gels  feil  when  il 
awakens  ;  acd  by  Ibelr  ideotity  wlih  it  IheM  parts  are  ideuiiQed  with  each 
otber,  and  grow  syat«iiiatically  connected  u  members  of  a  larger  DctenriTa 
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nOBLINaB  IN  JOINTS  AND  FBXIiINOB  IN  MUSOIiBa 

1.  Fedings  of  Movement  in  Joints. 

I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  feelingd  which  arise  in 
joints.  As  these  feelings  have  been  too  much  neglected  in 
Psychology  hitherto,  in  entering  now  somewhat  minutely 
into  their  study  I  shall  probably  at  the  same  time  freshen 
the  interest  of  the  reader,  which  under  the  rather  dry  ab- 
stractions of  the  previous  pages  may  presumably  have 
flagged. 

When,  by  simply  flexing  my  right  forefinger  on  its  meta- 
carpal joint,  I  trace  with  its  tip  an  inch  on  the  palm  of  mj 
left  hand,  is  my  feeling  of  the  size  of  the  inch  purely  and 
simply  a  feeling  in  the  skin  of  the  palm,  or  have  the  mus- 
cular contractions  of  the  right  hand  and  forearm  anything 
to  do  with  it?  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  constantly 
assumed  spatial  sensibility  to  be  an  afiair  of  surfaces.  At 
first  starting,  the  consideration  of  the  '  muscular  sense  *  as 
a  space-measurer  was  postponed  to  a  later  stage.  Many 
writers,  of  whom  the  foremost  was  Thomas  Brown,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  FhHoeophy  of  the  Human  Mindy  and  of  whom 
the  latest  is  no  less  a  Psychologist  than  Prof.  Delboeuf,* 
hold  that  the  consciousness  of  active  muscular  motion, 
aware  of  its  own  amount,  is  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  spatial  * 
measurement.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  if  this  theory  were 
true,  that  two  skin-feelings,  one  of  a  large  patch,  one  of  a 
small  one,  possess  their  difference  of  spatiality,  not  as  an 
immediate  element,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  one,  to  get  its  points  avooeasivdy  excited,  demands 
more  muscular  contraction  than  the  small  one  does.  Fixed 
associations  with  the  several  amounts  of  muscular  contrao* 
tion  required  in  this  particular  experience  would  thus  ex- 

**Pdurquoi  les  Sensations  visuelles  Kont  dies  etendues?'  in  ReviM 
Philoaophique.  iv.  167. — A»  the  proofs  of  this  chapter  are  being  corrected, 
I  receive  the  third  *  Heft '  of  Mdnsterbcrg'H  Beitrftge  Kur  Experimentellen 
Pqrchologie,  in  which  that  vigorous  young  psychologist  reaffirms  (if  I 
ondentand  him  after  so  hasty  a  glance)  more  radically  than  ever  the  doo- 
trine  that  muscular  sensation  proper  is  our  one  means  of  measuring  ezten- 
tlon.  Unable  to  reopen  the  discussion  here,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  oall 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  Uerr  M.'s  work. 
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plain  the  apparent  sizes  of  the  skin -patches,  which  sizes 
voald  coDBeqaently  not  be  primitive  data  but  derivative  re- 
Bolta. 

It  seems  to  vie  thai  no  evidence  of  the  mvscuiar  meaeun'- 
menis  in  gveslum  exists;  but  that  all  the  facts  may  be  ex- 
plained by  Borface-sensibility,  provided  we  take  that  of  the 
join t-Burf aces  also  into  account. 

The  most  striking  argnment,  and  the  most  obvious  one, 
which  an  upholder  of  the  muscular  theory  i&  likely  to  pro> 
duce  is  undoubtedly  this  fact :  if,  with  closed  eyes,  we  trace 
figures  in  the  air  with  the  extended  forefinger  (the  motions 
may  occur  from  the  metacarpal-,  the  wrist-,  the  elbow-,  or 
the  sbonlder-joict  indifferently),  what  we  are  consdovs  of  in 
each  case,  and  indeed  most  acutely  conscious  of,  is  the 
geometric  path  described  by  the  finger-(ip.  Its  angles,  its 
subdivisions,  are  all  as  distinctly  felt  as  if  seen  by  the  eye ; 
and  yet  the  surface  of  the  iiuger-tip  receives  no  impi'ession 
at  alL*  But  with  each  variation  of  the  figure,  the  muscular 
contractions  vary,  and  so  do  the  feelings  which  these  yield. 
Are  not  these  latter  the  sensible  data  that  make  us  aware  of 
the  lengths  and  directions  we  discern  in  the  traced  line  ? 

Should  we  be  tempted  to  object  to  this  supposition  of 
the  advocate  of  perception  by  muscular  feelings,  that  we 
have  Jeamed  the  spatial  significance  of  these  feelings  by 
reiterated  experiences  of  seeing  what  figure  is  drawn  when 
each  special  musciUar  grouping  Is  felt,  so  that  in  the  last 
resort  the  muscular  apace  feelings  would  be  derived  from 
re  tin  a! -surface  feelings,  our  opponent  might  imujediately 
hush  us  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  persons  born  blind 
the  pheuomeuoQ  in  question  is  even  more  perfect  than  ir 
ourselves. 

If  we  suggest  that  the  blind  may  have  originally  traced 
the  figures  on  the  cutaueous  surface  of  cheek,  thigh,  or  palm, 
and  may  now  remember  the  specific  figure  which  each  pres- 
ent movement  formerly  caused  the  skin-surface  to  per- 
ceive, he  may  reply  that  the  delicacy  of  the  motor  pereep- 


■  Eveo  If  the  Sgure  be  dmwn  on  B  bokrd  Imtead  of  Id  the  air,  tbc 
■lion"  nf  <~ontact  oo  tlie  flnjijer's  surface  will   hv  much  simpler  than  tbi 
pwuliaHIk"!  of  the  Irarwi  Bsurf  iiBtlf. 
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tion  iar  exceeds  that  of  most  of  the  cutaneous  surfaces ; 
that»  in  fact,  we  can  feel  a  figure  traced  only  in  its  differen- 
tials, so  to  speak, — a  figure  which  we  merely  atari  to  trace  by 
our  finger-tip,  a  figure  which,  traced  in  the  same  way  m  our 
finger-tip  by  the  hand  of  another,  is  almost  if  not  wholly 
unrecognizable. 

The  champion  of  the  muscular  sense  seems  likely  to  be 
triumphant  untH  we  invoke  the  articular  cartOagea,  as  in- 
ternal surfaces  whose  sensibility  is  called  in  play  by  every 
movement  we  make,  however  delicate  the  latter  may  be. 

To  establish  the  part  they  play  in  our  geometxizing,  it 
is  necessary  to  review  a  few  facts.  It  has  long  been  known 
by  medical  practitioners  that,  in  patients  with  cutaneous 
ansBsthesia  of  a  limb,  whose  muscles  also  are  insensible  to 
the  thrill  of  the  faradic  current,  a  very  accurate  sense  of  the 
way  in  which  the  limb  may  be  flexed  or  extended  by  the 
hand  of  another  may  be  preserved.*  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  have  this  sense  of  movement  impaired  when  the  tac- 
tile sensibility  is  well  preserved.  That  the  pretended  feeling 
of  outgoing  innervation  can  play  in  these  cases  no  part,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  movements  by  which  the 
limb  changes  its  position  are  passive  ones,  imprinted  on  it 
by  the  experimenting  physician.  The  writers  who  have 
sought  a  rationale  of  the  matter  have  consequently  been 
driven  by  way  of  exclusion  to  assume  the  articular  surfaces 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  perception  in  question,  f 

ThcU  the  jointsuff aces  are  sensitive  appears  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  inflammation  they  become  the  seat  of  excru- 
ciating pains,  and  from  the  perception  by  everyone  who 
lifts  weights  or  presses  against  resistance,  that  every  in- 
crease of  the  force  opposing  him  betrays  itself  to  his  con- 
sciousness principally  by  the  starting-out  of  new  feelings 
or  the  increase  of  old  ones,  in  or  about  the  joints.  If  the 
structure  and  mode  of  mutual  application  of  two  articular 
surfaces  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  appear  that,  granting 
the  surfaces  to  be  sensitive,  no  more  favorable  mechanical 

*  See  for  example  Duchenne.  filccarisation  localise,  pp.  727,  770.  Ley- 
den;  Virchow's  Arohiv,  Bd.  xlvii.  (1869). 

t  E.g.,  Eulenburg,  Lebrb.  d.  Nervenkrankbeiten  (Berlin),  1878,  i.  8. 


coaditioa8  conld  be  possible  for  the  delicate  calling  of  the 
sensibility  into  play  than  are  realized  in  the  minutely  grad- 
aated  rotations  and  iirnLly  resisted  variations  of  pressure 
inyolved  in  every  act  of  estensioa  or  flexion.  Nevertheleaa 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  as  yet  no  direct  testimoay, 
DO  expressions  from  patieQt:^  with  healthy  joints  accident- 
ally laid  open,  of  the  impressions  they  experience  when  the 
cartilage  is  pressed  or  rubbed. 

The  first  approach  to  direct  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  contained  in  the  paper  of  Lewinski,*  publii^hed  in  1879. 
This  observer  had  a  patient  the  inner  half  of  whose  leg 
was  anaesthetic.  When  this  patient  stood  op,  be  had  s 
cnrioas  illusion  about  the  position  of  his  limb,  which  dis- 
appeared the  moment  he  lay  down  again :  he  thought  him- 
self knock-kneed.  If,  as  Lewinski  says,  we  assume  the  inner 
half  of  the  joint  to  share  the  insensibility  of  the  corret- 
sponding  part  of  the  skin,  then  he  otigJU  to  feel,  when  the 
joint-surfaces  pressed  against  each  other  in  the  act  of 
standing,  the  outer  half  of  the  joint  most  strongly.  But 
this  is  the  feeling  he  would  also  get  wlienever  it  was  by  any 
chance  sought  to  force  his  leg  into  a  knock-kneed  attitude. 
Lewinski  was  led  by  this  case  to  examine  the  feet  of  cer- 
tain ataxic  patients  with  imperfect  sense  of  position.  He 
fonnd  in  every  instance  that  when  the  toes  were  flexed  and 
drattm  upon  at  the  same  time  (the  joint-surfaces  drawn 
asunder)  all  sense  of  the  amount  of  flexion  dlsap[>eared. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  pres8e<l  a  toe  in,  whilst  flexing  it, 
the  patient's  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  flexion  was 
much  improved,  evidently  because  the  artificial  increase  of 
articular  pressure  made  up  for  the  pathological  insensibil- 
i^  of  the  parts. 

Since  Lewinski's  paper  an  important  experimental  re- 
search by  A.  Goldscheider  t  has  appeared,  which  completely 
establishes  our  point  This  patient  observer  caused  his 
fingers,  arms,  and  legs  to  be  passively  rotated  upou  their 
various  joints  in  a  mechanical  apparatus  which  registered 
both  the  velocity  of  movement  impressed  and  the  amount 


•  ■  Ueber  den  Enftainn,'  Virchow's  Archiv.  Bd.  Lxiv 
t  ArchiT  r.  (AjikL  <a)  PbyBiolosie  |1889),  pp.  36*.  540. 
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of  angular  rotatiou.  No  active  muscular  contraction  took 
place.  The  minimal  felt  amounts  of  rotation  were  in  all  cases 
surprisingly  small,  being  much  less  than  a  single  angular  de- 
gree in  all  the  joints  except  those  of  the  fingers.  Such  dia- 
placements  as  these,  the  author  says  (p.  490),  can  hardly  be 
detected  by  the  eye.  The  point  of  application  of  the  force 
which  rotated  the  limb  made  no  difference  in  the  result. 
Rotations  round  the  hip-joint,  for  example,  were  as  deli- 
cately felt  when  the  leg  was  hung  by  the  heel  as  when  it 
was  hung  by  the  thigh  whilst  the  movements  were  per- 
formed. Aneesthesiaof  the  skin  produced  by  induction-cur- 
rents also  had  no  disturbing  effect  on  the  peiception,  nor 
did  the  various  degrees  of  pressure  of  the  moving  force 
upon  the  skin  affect  it.  It  became,  in  fact,  all  the  more 
distinct  in  proportion  as  the  concomitant  pressure-feelings 
were  eliminated  by  artificial  anaesthesia.  When  the  joints 
themselves,  however,  were  made  artificially  anaesthetic  the 
perception  of  the  movement  grew  obtuse  and  the  angular 
rotations  had  to  be  much  increased  before  they  were  per- 
ceptible. All  these  facts  prove  according  to  Herr  Gold- 
Bcheider,  that  the  joint  sur/aoea  and  these  alone  are  the  starts 
ing  point  of  the  impreaaiona  by  which  the  movemerUa  of  our 
tnembera  are  immediately  perceived. 

Applying  this  result,  which  seems  invulnerable,  to  the 
case  of  the  tracing  finger-tip,  we  see  that  our  perception  of 
the  latter  gives  no  countenance  to  the  theory  of  the  mus- 
cular sense.  We  indvbitably  localize  the  finger-tip  at  the  avc^ 
oeaaive  pointa  of  ita  path  by  meana  of  the  aenaaiiona  which  toe 
receive  from  our  joinJta.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  may  be  asked, 
why  do  we  feel  the  figure  to  be  traced,  not  within  the  joint 
itself,  but  in  such  an  altogether  different  place  ?  And  why 
do  we  feel  it  so  much  larger  than  it  really  is? 

I  will  answer  these  questions  by  asking  another :  Why 
do  we  move  our  joints  at  all  ?  Surely  to  gain  something 
more  valuable  than  the  insipid  joint-feelings  themselves. 
And  these  more  interesting  feelings  are  in  the  main  pro- 
duced upon  the  akin  of  the  moving  part,  or  of  some  other 
part  over  which  it  passes,  or  upon  the  eye.  With  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  we  explore  the  configuration  of  all  real 
objects  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  our  own  body  as  well  as 
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foreign  things.  Nothing  tliat  interests  ns  is  located  in  the 
joint;  everything  that  iatereats  us  either  is  some  part  o( 
our  skin,  or  is  something  that  we  see  as  we  handle  ii  The 
cntaneously  felt  and  the  seen  extents  come  thus  to  figure 
SK  the  important  things  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with 
Every  time  the  joint  moves,  even  though  we  neither  see, 
nor  feel  cataneously,  the  reminiscence  of  skin-eveuta  and 
sights  which  formerly  coincided  with  that  extent  of  move- 
ment, ideally  awaken  as  the  movement's  import,  and  the 
mind  drops  the  present  sign  to  attend  to  the  import  alone. 
The  joint^sensation  itself,  as  such,  does  not  disappear  in 
the  process.  A  little  attention  easily  detects  it,  with  all 
its  fine  peculiarities,  hidden  beneath  its  vaster  suggestioDS ; 
so  that  really  the  mind  has  two  space-perceptions  before 
it,  congruent  in  form  but  different  in  scale  and  place,  either 
of  which  exclnaively  it  may  notice,  or  liotli  at  ouce, — the 
joint-space  which  it/«t»  and  the  real  space  which  it  menns. 
The  joint-spaces  serve  so  admirably  as  signs  because  of 
their  capacity  for  paralld  variation  to  all  the  peculiarities 
of  external  motion.  There  is  not  a  direction  iu  the  real 
world  nor  a  ratio  of  distance  which  cannot  l>e  matched  bv 
Bome  direction  or  extent  of  joiut- rotation.  Joint- feelings, 
like  all  feelings,  are  roomy.  Specific  ones  are  contrasted 
iiUer  9e  as  different  directions  are  contrasted  within  the 
same  extent  If  I  extend  my  arm  straight  o-<t  at  the 
shoulder,  the  rotation  of  the  shoulder-joint  will  gi^e  me  one 
feeling  of  moveutent ;  if  then  I  sweep  the  arm  forward,  the 
same  joint  will  give  me  another  feeliDg  of  movement 
Both  these  movements  are  felt  to  happen  in  space,  and 
differ  in  specific  quality.  Why  shall  not  the  specificness 
of  the  quality  just  consist  in  the  feeliug  of  a  peculiar  dirfc- 
tion  ?  *  Why  may  not  the  several  joint- feelings  be  so  many 
perceptions  of  movement  in  so  many  different  directions? 
That  we  cannot  explain  why  they  ehmilti  is  no  presumption 
that  they  do  not,  for  we  never  can  explain  why  any 
o^an  shoald  awaken  the  sensation  it  does. 


'Direction  in  its  '  lirtit  intention. '  o(  counic;  ijireclion  with  which 
fu  we  merely  Imjcoidc  aeqvainled.  anJ  about  whicb  we  know  oollilng 
perhaps  its  iliflvccQcefrooi  auotlier  direction  a  moineDi  iigo  experietwed 
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But  if  the  joint-feelings  are  directions  and  extents, 
standing  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  task  of  association  in 
interpreting  their  import  in  eye-  or  skin-terms  is  a  good  deal 
simplified.  Let  the  movement  be,  of  a  certain  joint,  deiive 
its  absolute  space-yalue  from  the  cutaneous  feeling  it  is 
always  capable  of  engendering ;  then  the  longer  movement 
ihcd  of  the  same  joint  will  be  judged  to  have  a  greater 
space- value,  even  though  it  may  never  have  wholly  merged 
with  a  skin-experience.  So  of  di£ferences  of  direction :  so 
much  joint-difference  =  so  much  skin-difference  ;  therefore, 
more  joint>difference  =  more  skin-difference.  In  factf  the 
foifU-feeling  can  exodlenUy  serve  as  a  map  on  a  redvced  ecale^  of 
a  reality  which  the  imagincUion  can  identify  at  its  pleasure^ 
with  this  or  that  sensible  extension  simvltaneotisly  known  in 
seme  other  way. 

When  the  joint-feeling  in  itself  acquires  an  emotional 
interest, — which  happens  whenever  the  joint  is  inflamed 
and  painful, — the  secondary  suggestions  fail  to  arise,  and 
ihe  movement  is  felt  where  it  is,  and  in  its  intrinsic  scale  oi 
magnitude.* 

The  localization  of  the  joint-feeling  in  a  space  simulta* 
neously  known  otherwise  (i.e.  to  eye  or  skin),  is  what  ia 
commonly  called  the  extradition  or  eooentric  projection  of  the 
feeling.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  said  a  good  deal  on  this 
subject ;  but  we  must  now  see  a  littie  more  closely  just  what 
happens  in  this  instance  of  it  The  content  of  the  joint- 
feeling,  to  begin  with,  is  an  object,  and  is  in  itself  a  place. 
F(»r  it  to  be  plaoed,  say  in  the  Mow,  the  elbow  as  seen  or  han- 
dled must  already  have  become  another  object  for  the  mind, 


*  I  have  said  hardly  anything  about  associations  with  visual  space  in 
the  foregoing  account,  because  1  wished  to  represent  a  process  which  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  man  might  equally  share.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  space  suggested  to  the  imagination  when  the  Joint  moves,  and  pro- 
jected to  the  distance  of  the  llnger-tip,  is  not  represented  as  any  ipic^/le 
akin- tract.  What  the  seeing  man  imagines  is  a  visible  path ;  what  the  blind 
man  imagines  is  rather  a  generic  image,  an  abstraction  from  many  skin* 
•paces  whose  local  signs  have  neutralized  each  other,  and  left  nothing  but 
their  common  vastness  behind.  We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  that  this  generic 
abstraction  of  space-magnitude  from  the  various  local  peculiarities  of  feel* 
tng  which  aocompanied  it  when  it  was  for  the  first  time  felt,  occurs  on  a 
ooQiiderable  acale  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  blind  as  well  as  of  seeing 
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and  with  its  place  as  thus  knows,  the  place  which  the  joint- 
feelmg  fills  must  coalesce.  That  the  latter  should  be  felt 
'  in  the  elbow  '  is  therefore  a  '  projectioD  '  of  it  into  the  place 
of  another  object  as  much  as  its  being  felt  in  the  finger-tip 
or  at  the  end  of  &  cane  can  be.  But  when  we  say  '  projec- 
tion '  we  generally  have  in  onr  mind  the  notion  of  a  fiterr  as 
contrasted  with  a /(f  re.  What  is  the  Aere  when  we  say  that  the 
joint- feeling  is  there?  The  'here'  seems  to  be  the  spot 
which  the  mind  has  chosen  for  its  own  post  of  observation, 
asually  some  place  within  the  head,  but  sometimes  within 
the  throat  or  breast — not  a  rigorously  fixed  spot,  bat  a 
region  from  any  portion  of  which  it  may  send  forth  its  vari- 
*  oua  acts  of  attention.  Extradition  from  either  of  these 
regions  is  the  common  law  under  which  we  perceive  the 
whereabouts  of  the  north  star,  of  our  own  voice,  of  the  con- 
tact of  onr  teeth  with  each  other,  of  the  tip  of  onr  finger, 
of  the  point  of  onr  cane  on  the  ground,  or  of  a  movement 
in  our  elbow-joint. 

But /or  the  distance  between,  the  'here'  and  the  'there'  to  he 
feU,  the  entire  intervening  space  must  be  itset/  an  object  {^ per- 
teption.  The  conscionsneas  of  this  intervening  space  is  the 
tine  qua  non  of  the  joint- feeling's  projection  to  tbe  farther 
end  of  it.  When  it  is  filled  by  our  own  bodily  tissaes  (as 
where  the  projection  only  goes  as  far  as  the  elbow  or  fin- 
ger-tip) we  are  sensible  of  its  extent  alike  by  onr  eye,  by 
onr  exploring  movements,  and  by  the  resident  sensations 
which  fill  its  length.  When  it  reaches  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  body,  the  resident  sensations  are  lacking,  bat  limbs 
and  hand  and  eye  suffice  to  make  it  known.  Let  me,  for 
example,  locate  a  feeling  of  motion  coming  from  my  elbow- 
joint  in  the  point  of  my  cane  a  jard  beyond  my  hand. 
Either  I  see  this  yard  as  I  flourish  the  cane,  and  the  seen 
end  of  it  then  absorbs  my  sensation  just  as  my  seen  elbow 
might  absorb  it,  or  I  am  blind  and  imt^ne  the  cane  as  an 
object  coutiuuing  my  arm,  either  because  I  have  explored 
both  arm  and  cane  with  the  other  hand,  or  because  I  have 
pressed  them  both  along  my  body  and  leg.  If  I  project  my 
joint-feeling  farther  still,  it  is  by  a  conception  rather  than  a 
distinct  imagination  of  the  space.  I  think:  '  farther,*  '  thritie 
fts  far,'  etc.;   and  thus   get  a  symbolic  image  of  a  distant 
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f)aib  at  which  I  poiut*    But  the  *  absorption  *  of  the  joint- 
reeling  by  the  distant  spot,  in  whatever  terms  the  latter 
nay  be  apprehended,  is  never  anything  but  that  ooales- 
f)ence  into  one  "*  thing '  already  spoken  of  on  page  184,  of 
whatever  different  sensible  objects  interest  our  attention  at 
once. 

2.  Fedinga  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

Headers  versed  in  psychological  literature  will  have 
missed,  in  our  account  thus  far,  the  usual  invocation  of 
'the  muscular  sense.*  This  word  is  used  vnth  extreme 
Tagueness  to  cover  all  resident  sensations,  whether  of 
motion  or  position,  in  our  members,  and  even  to  designate 
the  supposed  feeling  of  efferent  discharge  from  the  brain. 
We  shall  later  see  good  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
latter  feeling.  We  have  accounted  for  the  better  part  at  least 
of  the  resident  feelings  of  motion  in  limbs  by  the  sensibility 
of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  skin  and  ligaments  also  must 
have  feelings  awakened  as  they  are  stretched  or  squeezed 
in  flexion  or  extension.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  aenaaJtiona  of  our  contracting  muadea  themadvea  probably  play 
aa  amaU  a  part  in  building  up  our  exact  ktuyidedge  of  apace  as 
any  daaa  of  aenaaJtiona  which  wepoaaeaa.  The  muscles,  indeed, 
play  an  all-important  part,  but  it  is  through  the  remote 
effect  of  their  contractions  on  other  sensitive  parts,  not 
through  their  own  resident  sensations  being  aroused.  In 
other  words,  muacdar  contraction  ia  only  indirectly  inatru- 
mental^  in  giving  ua  apace^perceptiona,  by  ita  effecta  on  aurfaces* 
In  skin  and  retina  it  produces  a  motion  of  the  stimulus 
upon  the  surface ;  in  joints  it  produces  a  motion  of  the 
surfaces  upon  each  other — such  motion  being  by  far  the 


*  The  ideal  enlargement  of  a  system  of  sensations  by^tbe  mind  is  noth- 
ing exceptional.  Vision  is  full  of  it ;  and  in  the  manual  arts»  where  a 
worknum  gets  a  tool  larger  than  the  one  he  is  accustomed  to  and  has  sud- 
denly to  adapt  all  his  movements  to  its  scale,  or  where  he  has  to  execute 
a  familiar  wt  of  movements  in  an  unnatural  position  of  body;  where  a 
piano-player  meets  an  instrument  with  unusually  broad  or  narrow  kejrs; 
where  a  man  has  to  alter  the  size  of  his  handwriting— we  see  how  promptly 
the  mind  multiplies  once  for  all,  as  it  were,  the  whole  series  of  its  opc*ra- 
tions  by  a  constant  factor,  and  has  not  to  trouble  itself  after  that  with  fui' 
iber  ad]uitment  of  the  details. 
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most  (leKcate  manner  of  exciting  tlie  surfaces  in  question 
One  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  muscular  Bensibiltt^ 
aa  such  plays  even  a  subordinate  part  as  sign  of  tliese 
more  immediately  geometrical  perceptions  which  are  so 
uniformly  associated  with  it  as  effects  of  the  contractioD 
objectively  riewed. 

For  this  opinion  many  reasons  can  be  assigned.  First, 
it  seem'i  o  priori  improbable  that  such  organs  as  muscles 
should  give  us  feelings  whose  variations  bear  any  exact 
proportion  to  the  spaces  traversed  when  they  contract 
As  G.  E.  Miiller  says,*  their  sensory  nerves  must  be  excited 
either  chemically  or  by  mechanical  comprestiion  whilst  the 
contractions  last,  and  in  neither  case  can  the  excitement  be 
proportionate  to  the  position  into  which  the  limb  is  thrown. 
The  chemical  state  of  the  muscle  depends  on  the  prtviova 
work  more  than  on  the  actually  present  contractiou ;  and 
the  internal  pressure  of  it  dejtends  on  the  resistance  offered 
more  than  on  the  shortening  attained.  The  intrinsic  mua- 
ctdar  sensations  are  likely  tliere/ore  to  be  merdy  those  of  miissive 
strain  orfatigtte,  and  to  carry  no  acctirate  discrimination  u>ith 
them  of  lengths  of  path  mowed  through. 

Empirically  we  find  this  probability  confirmed  by  many 
facts.     The  judicious  A.  W,  Volkman  observes  t  that : 

"  Muscular  feeling  (fives  tolerably  fine  evidence  aa  to  Ihe  axisCenee 
of  moTement,  but  hardly  nay  direct  informaiion  about  its  extent  or 
directioD.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  coDlractions  of  a  supinator 
hngus  have  a  wider  range  than  those  of  a  mpinator  brevit ;  and  that 
the  flbreaof  a  bipenniform  mUHCle  eoniract  in  opposite  directions  ie  a  fact 
of  wbieh  the  muscular  feeling  itself  gives  not  the  slighleiit  inlimHtion. 
UuBcle' feeling  belongs  to  that  class  of  general  sensations  which  tell  us 
of  our  inuer  stales,  but  not  of  on ler  relations ;  tidoesnot  belongamoDg 
the  apace- perceiving  senses." 

E.  H.  Weber  in  his  article  Tastsinn  called  attention 
to  the  fact  t)iat  muscular  movements  as  large  and  strong 
as  those  of  the  diaphragm  go  on  continually  withont  oar 
pereeiving  them  as  motion. 

G.  H.  Lewes  makes  the  same  remark.  When  we  think 
of  our  muscular  sensations  as  movements  in  epaoe,  it  is 

•  PUOgei'B  ArcbiT,  xvv.  60. 

t  Untersucbutigen  im  Geblete  der  Optilc,  Lelpdg  (1808),  p.  188 
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canse  we  have  ingrained  with  them  in  our  imagination  a 
xaaoTement  on  a  snrfaoe  simaltaneonsly  fell 

**  Thus  whenever  we  breathe  there  is  a  contraotion  of  the  muscles 
^  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm.  Since  we  see  the  chest  expanding,  we 
\xkoyr  it  as  a  movement  and  can  only  think  of  it  as  such.  But  the  dia- 
phragm itself  is  not  seen,  and  consequently  by  no  one  who  is  not  physi- 
ologically enlightened  on  the  point  is  this  diaphragm  thought  of  in 
movement  Kay,  even  when  told  by  a  physiologist  that  the  diaphragm 
moves  at  each  breathing,  every  one  who  has  not  seen  it  moving  down- 
ward pictures  it  as  an  upwuti  movement,  because  the  chest  moves 
upward/'  ♦ 

A  personal  experience  of  my  own  seems  strongly  to  cor- 
roborate this  view.  For  years  I  have  been  familiar,  during 
the  act  of  gaping,  with  a  large,  round,  smooth  sensation  in 
the  region  of  the  throat,  a  sensation  oharacteristio  of  gap- 
ing and  nothing  else,  but  which,  although  I  had  often 
wondered  about  it,  never  suggested  to  my  mind  the  motion 
of  anything.  The  reader  probably  knows  from  his  own 
experience  exactly  what  feeling  I  mean.  It  was  not  till  one 
of  my  students  told  me,  that  I  learned  its  objective  cause. 
U  we  look  into  the  mirror  whUe  gaping,  we  see  that  at  the 
moment  we  have  this  feeling  the  hanging  palate  rises  by 
the  contraction  of  its  intrinsic  muscles.  The  contraction 
of  these  muscles  and  the  compression  of  the  palatine  mu- 
cous membrane  are  what  occasion  the  feeling ;  and  I  was 
at  first  astonished  that,  coming  from  so  small  an  organ, 
it  could  appear  so  voluminous.  Now  the  curious  point  is 
this — ^that  no  sooner  had  I  learned  by  the  eye  its  objective 
space-significance,  than  I  found  myself  enabled  mentally  to 
fed  it  as  a  movement  upwards  of  a  body  in  the  situation  of 
the  uvula.  When  I  now  have  it,  my  fancy  iryects  it,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  image  of  the  rising  uvula ;  and  it  absorbs 
the  image  easily  and  naturally.  In  a  word,  a  muscular 
contraotion  gave  me  a  sensation  whereof  I  was  unable  dur- 
ing forty  years  to  interpret  a  motor  meaning,  of  which  two 
glances  of  the  eye  made  me  permanently  the  master.  To  my 
mind  no  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  muscular 
contraotion,  merely  as  such,  need  not  be  perceived  directly 
as  so  much  motion  through  space. 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  prob.  vi.  chap,  iv.  §  46. 
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Take  again  the  coutractioDs  of  the  miiBcles  which  mak^ 
the  eyeball  rotate.  The  feeling  of  these  is  supposed  by 
many  writers  to  play  the  chief  part  in  oar  perceptions  of 
extent.  The  space  seen  between  two  things  meant,  accord- 
ing  to  these  authors,  nothing  but  the  amount  of  contraction 
which  is  needed  to  carry  ihe/ovea  from  the  first  thing  to  the 
second.  But  close  the  eyes  and  note  the  contractions  in 
themselves  {even  when  coupled  as  they  still  are  with  the 
delicate  surface  sensations  of  the  eyeball  rolling  under  the 
lids),  and  we  are  surprised  at  finding  liow  vague  their  space- 
import  appears.  Shut  the  eyes  and  roll  them,  and  you  can 
with  no  approach  to  accuracy  tell  the  outer  object  which 
ahall  first  be  seen  when  you  open  them  again.*  Moreover,  il 
our  eye-muacle-contractions  had  much  to  do  with  giving  us 
our  sense  of  seen  extent,  we  ought  to  have  a  natural  illusion 
of  which  we  find  no  trace.  Since  the  feeling  in  the  muscles 
grows  disproportionately  intense  as  the  eyeball  is  rolled 
into  an  extreme  eccentric  position,  all  places  on  the  extrems 
margin  of  the  field  of  view  ought  to  appear  farther  from 
the  centre  than  they  really  are,  for  the  fovea  cannot  get  to 
them  without  an  amount  of  this  feeling  altogether  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  actual  rotation.!     When  we  turn  to  the 

■  VolkmaQQ,  i^.  cil.  p.  18S.  Compare  also  what  Hurin^  says  of  Ibe  Id- 
tkbUity  Id  bis  owu  case  to  muke  eilcr-lniiiges  Beem  lo  move  when  be  roll* 
bia  closed  eyes  iu  tbeii  sockets ;  aud  of  tbe  insiguiflcsnce  of  bis  feelings  of 
convergence  for  tbe  sense  of  distance  (BeltrSge  zur  Pbysiologle,  I861-S, 
pp.  31.  141),  HelmholU  also  allows  to  the  muscles  of  convergence  a  very 
feeble  sbare  in  producing  our  seuse  of  Ibe  tbird  dimension  (Pbysiologbdie 
Optik,  B49-5B1. 

t  Compiire  Ljpps.  Pgycbologiscbe  Btudlen  (1881^.  p.  IB.  and  tbe  olber 
arguments  given  on  pp.  Vi  to  27.  Tbe  most  plauailile  rcawns  for  conlrao- 
llona  of  the  eye  bull -muscles  being  admilied  aa  original  contributors  lo  tlw 
perception  of  extent,  are  those  of  Wundt.  Physioiogische  Psycbotogle,  Ii. 
9S-10U.  They  are  drnwn  from  certain  conslnnt  errors  In  our  eslimalc  of 
Hues  and  angles  ;  wliieh.  however,  are  susceptible,  ull  of  llicm,  of  difffrent 
Interpremtions  (see  some  of  them  further  on).— JuhI  as  my  MS.  goe« 
to  the  printer,  llerr  Mbnaterbcrg's  Beitr&ge  zur  esperimentellon  P»f- 
cboiogie,  Ueft  3,  comes  Into  my  hiinda  with  experiments  on  the  meaanni- 
menl  of  space  recorded  In  it,  which.  In  the  author's  view,  prove  Ibe  feeling 
(if  BiLiacular  strain  lo  Ire  a  principal  factor  In  our  vision  of  extent.  Ai 
MDusterberg  worked  three  boiirs  a  day  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  comparing 
Ibe  length  of  lines,  seen  with  bis  I'yes  in  different  positions  ;  and  a«  he  ca 
fully  averaged  and  '  perceuted '  20.000  obsGrvatlous,  bis  conclusion  must 
listened  lo  with  great  respect.     Briefly  it  is  this,  that  "ourJudgme&Uiit 
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moecles  of  the  body  at  large  we  find  the  same  vagueness. 
Ooldscheider  foand  that  the  miuimal  percf^ived  rotation  of 

aUe  depend  oa  a  compariKon  of  the  intcnslly  of  the  fuelhiga  al  moTement 
whkb  arise  in  our  eyeball -muscles  as  we  glance  over  the  iliNlauce,  and 
which  fuse  with  the  sen«titioiis  of  light "  ip.  US).  The  facte  upon  which 
the  eoticlusioD  Is  based  are  certain  conslnnt  errors  which  MUuaterherg 
found  according  as  the  standard  or  given  interval  was  (o  ihe  right  or  the 
left  of  Ihe  interval  to  be  marked  oS  as  equal  lo  it,  or  as  it  nas  above  or 
bi-luw  it,  or  Btood  in  some  more  complicHted  relation  still  He  admilB  thai 
be  cannot  explain  all  the  errors  in  detail,  and  that  we  "aland  before  resulU 
which  seem  surprising  and  not  to  be  unravelled,  because  wu  cannot  analf  xe 
the  elements  which  enter  into  the  complex  (ionsalton  which  we  receive." 
Bui  he  has  no  doubl  wtuuever  of  the  general  fact  "*'  that  the  muvemenls  of 
Uie  eyes  and  the  acnse  of  iheii  poeiiion  when  fixed  exert  so  deciaive  an 
influence  on  our  estimate  of  the  spaces  seen,  that  the  errors  cannot  possi- 
bly be  explained  by  anything  else  than  the  movemenl-feellngB  and  their 
reproductions  in  the  memory"  (pp.  168,  167).  It  is  presumptuous  lo  doubt 
k  man's  opinion  when  you  haven't  had  his  experience  :  and  yet  there  are  a 
BumlMr  of  puintswhicb  make  me  feel  like  suspending  judgment  in  regard 
Vo  Uerr  M.'s  dietvm,  Ue  found,  for  example,  aconslanl  tendency  lo  under- 
estimate intervals  Ijing  to  the  right,  and  to  overostimole  intervals  lying 
to  Ihe  left.  Ue  ingeniously  explains  this  as  a  result  of  the  habit  of  read- 
ittg,  which  trains  us  lo  move  our  eyes  easily  along  straight  lines  from  left 
to  right,  whereas  in  looking  from  right  to  left  we  move  them  In  curved 
lines  across  the  page.  As  we  ineatttre  inlervalt  04  ttrmgM  Ui\M,  it  coats 
more  muscular  eEFort  to  measure  from  right  to  left  than  the  other  way, 
ftnd  on  interval  lying  lo  tbe  left  seems  lo  us  coDsequcnIly  longer  than  it 
really  is.  Now  I  have  been  a  reader  for  more  years  than  Herr  MQnster- 
berg:  and  yet  with  me  there  is  a  strongly  pronounced  error  the  other  way. 
It  la  the  right  ward -lying  interval  wblcb  lo  me  seems  longer  than  it  really 
la.  Moreover,  Herr  M.  wears  concave  spectacles,  and  looked  through  them 
wiih  his  head  fifed.  May  It  not  be  that  some  of  the  errors  were  due  to  dis- 
turtioQ  of  the  relinal  Image,  as  the  eye  looked  no  longer  through  thecentre 
but  through  tlie  margin  of  the  glass?  In  short,  with  all  Itie  presumptions 
which  we  have  seen  against  muscular  contraction  being  deh&itely  felt  as 
k-ngtb,  1  think  that  there  may  be  explanations  of  Herr  M.'s  results  which 
have  mcaped  even  his  sagacity  ;  and  I  call  for  a  suspension  of  judgment 
until  they  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  I  do  not  myself 
doubt  that  our  feeling  of  seen  extent  may  be  ottered  by  concomitant  mus- 
cular feelings.  In  Chapter  XVII  (pp.  SS-IO)  we  saw  many  examples  of 
similar  alterations.  Interferences  with,  or  exultations  of,  Ihe  sensory  effect 
of  one  nerve  process  by  another.  I  do  not  see  why  currents  from  the 
muscles  or  eyelids,  coming  in  at  the  same  lime  wlili  a  rrilual  impression, 
might  not  make  the  latter  seem  bigger,  in  the  same  way  tliat  a  greater  in- 
teiuitif  in  Ihe  retinal  stimulation  makes  It  seem  bigger  ;  or  in  Ihe  wiiy  that 
a  greater  extent  of  surface  excited  makes  Ihe  color  of  the  surfiice  suem 

IDger,  or  If  It  be  a  skin-surface,  makes  tis  bent  seem  greater ;  or  in  Ihe 
Uiat  Ihe  coldncifl  of  the  dollar  on  the  forehead  (in  Weber's  old  esperi- 
<tsl  made  the  dollar  seem  heavier.  But  this  is  a  phytiologieal  wav  -  mid 
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a  limb  about  a  joint  was  no  less  when  the  movement  wan 
*  active '  or  produced  by  muscular  contraction  than  when  it 
was  '  passively  '  impressed.*  The  consciousness  of  active 
movement  became  so  blunt  when  the  joint  (alone!)  was 
made  ansesthetic  by  faradization,  that  it  became  evident 
that  the  feeling  of  contraction  could  never  be  used  for 
)Jne  discrimination  of  extents.  And  that  it  was  not  used 
for  coarse  discriminations  appeared  clear  to  Goldscheider 
from  certain  other  results  which  are  too  circumstantial 
for  me  to  quote  in  detail.t  His  general  conclusion  is  that 
we  feel  our  movements  exclusively  in  our  articular  sur- 
faces, and  that  our  muscular  contractions  in  all  probability 
hardly  occasion  this  sort  of  perception  at  all.  % 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  '  muscular  sense '  must  fall 
back  to  the  humble  position  from  which  Charles  Bell  raised 
it,  and  no  longer  figure  in  Psychology  as  the  leading  organ 
in  space-perception  which  it  has  been  so  long  '  cracked  up ' 
to  be. 

Before  making  a  minuter  study  of  Space  as  apprehended 
by  the  eye,  we  must  turn  to  see  what  we  can  discover  of 
space  as  known  to  the  blind.  But  as  we  do  so,  let  us  cast 
a  glance  upon  the  results  of  the  last  pages,  and  ask  our- 
Belves  once  more  whether  the  building  up  of  orderly 
space-perceptions  out  of  primitive  incoherency  requires 
any  mental  powers  beyond  those  displayed  in  ordinary  in- 
tellectual operations.  I  think  it  is  obvious^gi'anting  the 
spacial  quale  to  exist  in  the  primitive  sensations — that  dis- 
crimination,  association,  addition,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, blending  into  generic  images,  substitution  of  similars, 
selective  emphasis,  and  abstraction  from  uninteresting  de- 
tails, are  quite  capable  of  giving  us  all  the  space-percep- 

tlie  blgnem  gained  Ifi  that  of  tbe  retinal  imnge  after  all.  If  I  uiidenttand 
UQDBterberg'B  meaning,  It  ib  quite  iHHercnt  from  this :  tbe  l>igD<^! 
loDgB  to  the  muBcular  feellags,  aa  auch,  and  ia  merely  oMoeiaUd  with  Ibose 
of  Ihe  retina,      Thi»  U  what  I  deny. 

•  Archiv  f.  (Anst.  u.)  Physiol.  (18891,  p.  542. 

t  Ibid.  p.  496. 

\  Ibid,  p.  497.  Qoldsclieidcr  thinks  tbat  our  muaclei  do  aot  even  giTfl 
tu  tlie  feeiing  of  rrautuncfl,  that  being  also  due  to  Ihe  artlculu  inrfacea; 
wblliit  utight  la  due  to  the  tendona.     Ibid,  p.  641. 
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tions  we  have  so  far  studied,  vdthout  the  aid  of  any  mys- 
terious *  mental  chemistry*  or  power  of  '  synthesis  *  to  create 
elements  absent  from  the  original  data  of  feeling.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  in  the  face  of  mystical  attempts^ 
however  learned,  that  there  is  not  a  landmark,  not  a  length, 
not  a  point  of  the  compass  in  real  space  which  is  not  some 
one  of  our  feelings,  either  experienced  directly  as  a  presen- 
tation or  ideally  suggested  by  another  feeling  which  has 
oome  to  serve  as  its  sign.  In  degrading  some  sensations 
to  the  rank  of  signs  and  exalting  others  to  that  of  realities 
signified,  we  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  of  our  first  chaotic 
impressions  and  make  a  continuous  order  of  what  was  a 
rather  incoherent  multiplicity.  But  the  contmi  of  the  order 
remains  identical  mth  that  of  the  multiplicity — sensational 
both,  through  and  through. 

HOW  THB  BLUn)  FJBBOEIVB  8FACS. 

The  blind  man's  construction  of  real  space  differs  from 
that  of  the  seeing  man  most  obviously  in  the  larger  part 
which  synthesis  plays  in  it,  and  the  relative  subordination 
of  analysis.  The  seeing  baby's  eyes  take  in  the  whole 
room  at  once,  and  discriminative  attention  must  arise  in 
him  before  single  objects  are  visually  discerned.  The  blind 
child,  on  the  contrary,  must  form  his  mental  image  of  the 
room  by  the  addition,  piece  to  piece,  of  parts  which  he 
learns  to  know  successively.  With  our  eyes  we  may  ap- 
prehend instantly,  in  an  enormous  bird's-eye  view,  a  land- 
scape which  the  blind  man  is  condemned  to  build  up  bit 
by  bit  after  weeks  perhaps  of  exploration.  We  are  exactly 
in  his  predicament,  however,  for  spaces  which  exceed  our 
visual  range.  We  think  the  ocean  as  a  whole  by  multiply- 
ing mentally  the  impression  we  get  at  any  moment  when  at 
sea.  The  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
is  computed  in  days'  journeys  ;  that  from  earth  to  sun  is  so 
many  times  the  earth's  diameter,  etc. ;  and  of  longer  dis- 
tances still  we  may  be  said  to  have  no  adequate  mental 
image  whatever,  but  only  numerical  verbal  symbols. 

But  the  symbol  will  often  give  us  the  emotional  effect 
of  the  perception.  Such  expressions  as  the  abysmal  vault 
of  heaven,  the  endless  expanse  of  ocean,  etc.,  summarize 
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many  compatatioQs  to  the  imaginatioD,  aad  give  the  aense 
of  aa  enormous  horizon.  So  it  seems  with  the  blind.  They 
multiply  mentally  the  amount  of  a  distinctly  felt  freedom 
to  move,  and  gain  the  immediate  sense  of  a  vanter  freedom 
still.  Thus  it  is  that  blind  men  are  never  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  horizon.  They  all  enjoy  travelling,  es- 
pecially with  a  companion  who  can  describe  to  them  the 
objects  they  pass.  On  the  prairies  they  feel  the  great  open- 
ness ;  in  valleys  they  feel  closed  in ;  and  one  has  told  me 
that  he  thought  few  seeing  people  could  enjoy  the  view 
from  a  mountain-top  more  than  he,  A  blind  person  on 
entering  a  house  or  room  immediately  receives,  from  the 
reverberations  of  his  voice  and  steps,  an  impression  of  its 
dimensions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  its  arrangement 
The  tympanic  sense  noticed  on  p.  140,  supra,  comes  in  to 
help  here,  and  possibly  other  forms  of  tactile  sensibility  not 
yet  understood.  Mr.  W.  Hanks  Levy,  the  blind  author  of 
'  Blindness  and  the  Blind '  (London),  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  powers  of  perception : 

"  Whether  within  a  bouse  or  in  the  open  air,  whether  woUdng  ot 
staading  still,  I  can  tell,  although  quite  blind,  when  I  am  opposite  an 
objoct,  and  can  perceive  whether  it  be  tall  or  short,  slender  or  bulky. 
I  oan  also  detect  whether  it  be  a  sohtary  object  or  a  continuoua  fence ; 
whether  it  be  a  close  fence  or  composed  of  open  rails :  and  often  whether 
it  be  a  wooden  fence,  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  or  a  quick-eet  hedge.  I 
cannot  usually  perceive  objects  if  much  lower  than  my  shoulder,  but 
aometimes  very  low  objects  can  be  detected.  This  may  depend  on  tbft 
nature  of  the  objects,  or  on  some  abnormal  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  currents  of  air  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  power,  aa  the  atata 
of  the  wind  does  not  directly  affect  it  -.  the  senw  of  hearing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  as  when  snow  lies  thickly  on  the  ground  objects  are  mor* 
distinct,  although  the  footfall  cannot  be  heard.  I  seem  to  perceiv* 
objects  through  the  skin  of  my  face,  and  to  have  the  impressions  im- 
mediately Iraiismitted  to  the  brain.  The  only  part  of  my  body  possess- 
ing this  power  is  my  face  ;  this  I  have  ascertained  by  suitable  experi* 
ments.  Stopping  my  ears  does  not  interfere  with  it,  but  covering  taf 
tace  with  a  thick  veil  destroys  it  altogether.  None  of  the  five  sensea 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  existence  of  this  power,  and  the  circum- 
stances above  named  induce  me  to  call  this  unrecognized  sense  by  tha 
name  of  'facial  perception.'  .  .  .  When  passing  along  a  street  I  can 
distinguish  shops  from  private  bouses,  and  even  point  out  the  doore  and 
windows,  ere,  and  this  whether  the  donrs  be  shut  or  open.  When  a 
window  consists  of  one  entire  sheet  of  glass,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dM 
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nt  than  one  compoiKul  or  a  number  of  sntnll  ijniies.  From  thin  it 
i  sppeor  ihAt  gla»H  ia  a  bad  conductor  oC  guiisuiioD,  or  at  any  rtite 
of  ttio  sensation  specially  connected  with  Ibis  sense.  When  objecU 
bi'lbw  ihe  loan  are  peroeivud,  the  sensation  seems  to  come  m  au  oblique 
line  from  the  object  to  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  face.  While  wnlking  with 
a  frien<l  in  Foreet  Lane,  Stratford,  I  said,  pointing  to  a  fence  which 
separitted  the  road  from  a  Held,  '  Those  rails  are  not  quite  as  high  aa 
my  shoulder.'  He  looked  al  them,  and  said  they  were  higher  We, 
however,  measured,  and  found  them  about  three  Inches  lower  than  m; 
ehinilder.  At  the  time  of  making  this  observation  I  was  about  four 
feet  from  (he  rails.  Certainly  in  this  instance  facial  perception  was 
more  accurate  than  aight.  When  the  lower  part  of  a  fence  is  brick- 
work, and  the  npper  part  rails,  the  fact  can  be  detected,  and  the  line 
where  the  two  meet  easily  perceived.  Irregularities  in  height,  and  pro- 
leciioDB  and  identations  in  walls,  can  also  lie  discovered." 

According  to  Mr.  Le^'J■,  this  power  of  aeeing  with  tlie 
is  diminished  by  a  fog,  but  not  by  ordimiry  d&rk- 
At  one  time  he  could  tell  when  a  cloud  obseured  the 
on,  but  he  has  now  lost  that  power,  which  he  has 
kuowii  several  persons  to  possess  who  are  totally  blimt 
These  effects  of  aqueous  vapor  suggest  immediately  that 
fluctuations  in  the  heat  radiated  by  the  objects  may  be  the 
source  of  the  perception.  One  blind  gentlemun,  Mr.  KiJ- 
biirn?,  an  instructor  in  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South 
Boston,  who  has  the  power  spoken  of  In  an  uuusual  degree, 
ved,  however,  to  have  no  more  delicate  a  sense  uf  tem- 

irature  in   his  face  than  ordinary  persons.     He   himself 

.ppoaed  that  his  ears  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  faculty 
until  a  complete  stoppage  of  them,  not  only  with  cotton 
but  with  putty  on  top  of  it,  by  abolishing  the  perception 
(intirely,  proved  his  first  impression  to  be  erroneous.  Many 
blind  men  say  immediately  that  their  ears  are  cnucerued 
in  the  matter. 

Sounds  certainly  play  a  far  more  prominent  part  iu 

le  mental  life  of  the  blind  than  in  our  own.     In  takiug  a 
.Ik  through  the  country,  the  mutjLtious  of  sound,  far  and 

lar,  constitute  their  chief  delight.  And  to  a  greiit  extent 
their  imaginatiou  of  distance  and  of  objects  moving  from 
one  distant  spot  to  another  seems  to  consist  in  thinking 
how  a  certain  sonority  would  be  modified  by  the  change 
of  place.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  semi- circular- canal 
feelings  plaj  a  great  part  in  dotiuiug  the  points  of  the  com- 
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pa^is  and  the  direction  of  distaut  »pots,  in  the  blind  as  in 
aa.  We  start  towards  them  hy  feelings  of  tliis  sort ;  and  so 
many  directions,  bo  many  tlilferent-feeling  starts.* 

The  only  point  that  offers  any  theoretic  diiticulty  is  tbd 
prolongation  into  space  of  the  direction,  after  the  start.  We 
saw,  ten  pages  back,  that  for  extradition  to  occur  beyond  the 
skin,  the  portion  of  skin  in  question  avd  the  space  beyond 
must  form  a  common  object  for  some  other  sensory  surface. 
The  eyes  are  for  most  of  us  this  sensory  surface ;  for  the 
bliad  it  can  only  be  other  parts  of  the  skin,  coupled  or  not 
with  motion.  But  the  mere  gropings  of  the  hands  in  every 
direction  must  end  by  surrounding  the  whole  body  with  a 
sphere  of  felt  space.  And  this  sphere  must  become  en- 
larged with  everj'  movement  of  locomotion,  these  move- 
ments gaining  their  space-values  from  the  semi -circular- 
canal  feelings  which  accompany  them,  and  from  the  farther 
and  farther  parts  of  large  fixed  objects  (such  as  the  bed, 
the  wainscoting,  or  a  fence)  which  they  bring  within  the 
grasp.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  space 
acquired  by  so  many  successive  discrete  acts  would  always 
retain  a.  somewhat  jointed  and  so  to  speak, granulated  char- 
acter. When  we  who  are  gifted  with  sight  think  of  a  space 
too  large  to  come  into  a  single  field  of  \4ew,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  as  composite,  and  filled  with  more  or  leas  jerky 
stoppings  and  startinga  {think,  for  instance,  of  the  space 
from  here  to  San  Francisco),  or  else  we  reduce  the  scale 
symbolically  and  imagine  how  much  larger  on  a  map  the 
distance  woold  look  than  others  with  whose  totality  we  are 
fit  miliar. 

I  am  diap<;8ed  to  believe,  after  interrogating  many  blind 
persons,  that  the  use  of  imaginary  maps  on  a  reduced  scale 
is  less  frequent  with  them  than  with  the  rest  of  us  Possi- 
bly the  extraordinary  changeableness  of  the  visual  magni- 
tudes of  things  makes  this  habit  natural  to  us,  while  the 
fixity  of  tactile  magnitudes  keeps  them  from  falling  into  it. 
(When  the  blind  young  man  operated  ou  by  Dr.  Franz  was 

'  "  WbUst  the  memories  wlitcb  we  seeing  folks  preserve  of  &  num  lil 
□entn  nmud  &  certain  exterior  (orm  composed  of  bis  Image,  his  helgbt, 
bla  gait,  Id  the  blind  all  ibese  memories  are  referred  lo  Bomcihlug  q 
MITerent.  nametv.  the  loundofbii  twice."    (Diinfui,  Her.  Phil., 
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shown  a  portrait  in  a  looket,  he  was  vastly  surprised  that 
the  face  could  be  put  into  so  small  a  compass :  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him^  he  said,  as  impossible  as  to  put  a  bushel 
into  a  pint)  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  space  which 
each  blind  man  feels  to  extend  beyond  his  body  is  felt  by 
him  as  one  smooth  continuum — all  trace  of  those  muscular 
startings  and  stoppings  and  reversals  which  presided  over 
'is  formation  having  been  eliminated  from  the  memory.  It 
seems,  in  other  words,  a  generic  image  of  the  space-element 
common  to  all  these  experiences,  with  the  unessential  par- 
ticularities of  each  left  out  In  truth,  where  in  this  space 
a  start  or  a  stop  may  have  occurred  was  quite  accidental 
It  may  never  occur  just  there  again,  and  so  the  attention 
lets  it  drops  altogether.  Even  as  long  a  space  as  that 
traversed  in  a  several-mile  walk  will  not  necessarily  appear 
to  a  blind  man*s  thought  in  the  guise  of  a  series  of  locomo- 
tor acts.  Only  where  there  is  some  distinct  locomotor  diffi- 
culty, such  as  a  step  to  ascend,  a  difficult  crossing,  or  a 
disappearance  of  the  path,  will  distinct  locomotor  images 
constitute  the  idea.  Elsewhere  the  space  seems  continuous^ 
and  its  parts  may  even  all  seem  coexistent ;  though,  as  a 
very  intelligent  blind  friend  once  remarked  to  me,  *  To 
think  of  such  distances  involves  probably  more  mental 
wear  and  tear  and  brain-waste  in  the  blind  than  in  the  see- 
ing.* This  seems  to  point  to  a  greater  element  of  succes- 
sive addition  and  construction  in  the  blind  man's  idea. 

Our  own  visual  explorations  go  on  by  means  of  innum- 
erable stoppings  and  startings  of  the  eyeballs.  Yet  these 
are  all  effaced  from  the  final  space-sphere  of  our  visual 
imagination.  They  have  neutralized  each  other.  We  can 
even  distribute  our  attention  to  the  right  and  left  sides 
simultaneously,  and  think  of  those  two  quarters  of  space 
as  coexistent  Does  the  smoothing  out  of  the  locomotor 
interruptions  from  the  blind  man's  tactile  space-sphere 
offer  any  greater  paradox?  Surely  not.  And  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  both  in  him  and  in  us  there  is  one  particular 
k>comotor  feeling  that  is  apt  to  assert  itself  obstinately  to 
the  last.  We  and  he  alike  spontaneously  imagine  space  as 
lying  in  front  of  us,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  enumerate. 
If  we  think  of  the  space  behind  us,  we,  as  a  rule,  have  to 
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turn  Toumi  mentally,  and  in  doing  so  the  front  space  van- 
ishes. But  in  this,  as  iu  the  other  things  of  which  we  have 
been  talking,  individuals  differ  widely.  Some,  ioi  imagin- 
ing a  room,  can  think  of  all  its  sis  stirfaci^s  at  once.  Others 
mentally  turn  ronnd,  or,  at  least,  imagine  the  room  in  sev- 
eral successive  and  mutually  exclusive  acts  (cf.  p.  54,  above). 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  J.  S.  Mill  after  him,  have 
quoted  approvingly  an  opinion  of  Plainer  (an  eighteenth- 
century  philosopher)  regarding  the  space-perceptions  of 
the  blind.     Platner  says  : 

"The  atteDlive  obaervution  of  a  person  boro  blind  .  .  .  baa  con- 
viacod  me  that  Ibe  sense  of  touch  by  itself  is  altogether  iacompetent  to 
afford  UB  the  representation  of  extension  and  apace.  ...  In  tact,  to 
those  born  blind,  lime  serves  iaatcud  of  apaeo.  Vicinity  and  distance 
mean  in  their  mouths  nothing  more  than  (he  shorter  or  longer  time 
.  .  .  necessary  to  attain  from  some  one  feeling  to  Borne  other." 

After  my  own  observation  of  blind  people,  I  should 
hardly  have  considered  this  as  anything  but  an  eccentric 
opimon,  worthy  to  pair  o£f  with  that  other  belief  that  color 
ia  primitively  seen  without  extent,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
remarkable  Essay  on  Tactile  and  Visual  Space  by  M.  Ch. 
Duuan,  which  appeared  iu  the  Bevue  Philosophiqne  for 
1888,  This  author  quotes  *  three  very  competent  witnesses, 
all  officials  in  institutions  for  the  blind  [it  does  not  appear 
from  the  text  that  more  than  one  of  them  was  blind  him- 
self], who  say  that  blind  people  ow/y  live  in  time.  M. 
Dunan  himself  does  not  share  exactly  this  belief,  but  he 
insists  that  the  blind  man's  and  the  seeing  man's  represen- 
tation of  space  have  obsoint^y  vatight  in  common,  and  that 
we  are  deceived  into  believing  that  what  they  mean  by 
space  is  analogous  to  what  we  mean,  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  them  are  but  semi-blind  and  still  think  in  visual  terms, 
and  from  the  farther  fact  that  they  all  folk  in  visual  terms 
just  like  ourselves.  But  ou  examining  M.  Dunau's  reasons 
one  linds  that  they  all  rest  on  the  (groundless  logical  as- 
enmptioD  that  the  perception  of  a  geometrical  form  which 
we  get  with  our  eyes,  and  that  which  a  blind  man  gets  with 
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P  iuH  fingers,  must  either  be  absolutely  identical  or  absolutely 

■  'vnlike.  They  caunot  be  similar  in  diversity,  "  for  they  are 
I  Bimple  iiotiouH,  and  it  ia  of  the  essence  of  such  to  euterthe 
I  mind  or  leave  it  all  at  ouce,  so  that  one  who  has  a  simple  no- 
I  tion  at  all,  poaaesses  it  in  all  its  completeness,  .  .  .  Tliere- 
I  fore, -since  it  is  impossible  that  the  blind  slionld  have  of 
I  the  forma  in  question  ideas  completely  idertticnl  with  our  see- 
I  iiifi  ones,  it  follows  that  their  ideaa  must  be  radically  d\f- 
I  fereiUfrom  and  lehMy  irrediinhle  to  our  oum."  *  Jlereupon 
I  M.  Dunan  has  uo  difficulty  in  findiug  a  blind  man  who  still 

preserves  a  crude  sensation  of  diffused  light,  and  who  says 
when  qnestioued  that  Ihis  light  lias  no  extent.     Having  'no 
extent '  appears,  however,  on  farther  questioning,  to  signify 
merely  not  enveloping  any  particular  tactile  objects,  nor 
being  located  within  their  outline ;  so  that  (allowing  for 
latitude  of  expression)  the  result  tallies  perfectly  with  our 
own  view.   A  relatively  stagnant  retinal  aenaatiou  of  diffused 
light,  not  varying  when  different  objects  are  handled,  would 
naturally  remain  an  object  quite  apart     If  the  word  'ex- 
tent '  were  habitually  used  to  denote  tactile  extent,  this  sen- 
I  Bation,  having  uo  tactilp  associates  whatever,  would  natu- 
1  rally  have  '  extent '  denied  of  it     And  yet  all  the  while  it 
I  would  bo  analogoua  to  the  tactile  sensations  in  having  the 
I  quality  of  bigness.     Of  course  it  would  have  no  otlieT  tac- 
I  tile  qualities,  just  as  the  tactile  objects  have  no  other  opti- 
L  cbI  qualities  than  bigness.     All  sorts  of  analogies  obtain 
f  between  the  spheres  of  sensibility.     Why  are  '  sweet '  and 
loft'  used  so  synonymously  in  most  languages?  and  why 
I  are  both  these  adjectives  applied  to  objects  of   so  many 
[  sensible  kinds.     Hough  sounds,  heavy  smells,  hard  lights, 
[  colli  colors,  are  other  examples.     Nor  does  it  follow  from 
snch  analogies  as  these  that  the  sensations  compared  need 
be  composite  and  have  some  of  their  parts  identical.     We 
Baw  in  Chapter  XIII  that  likeness  and  difference  are  an  ele- 
mentary relation,   not  to  be  resolved  in  every  case  into  a 
mixture  of  absolute  identity  and  absolute  heterogeneity  of 
content  (cf.  Vol.  I,  pp,  49*2-3). 

I  oODolade,  then,  that  although  in  its  more  superficial 
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detertuinationa  the  blind  mail's  apace  is  very  different  from 
oar  space,  yet  a  deep  analogy  remains  between  the  two. 
'  Big '  and  '  little,' '  far '  and '  near,'  are  similar  contents  of  cou- 
sciouBnesB  in  both  of  us.  But  the  measure  of  the  bigness  and 
the  f  arnesB  is  very  different  in  him  and  in  ourselves.  He,  for 
eiample,  can  have  no  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  objects 
appearing  smaller  as  they  move  away,  because  he  must 
always  conceive  of  them  as  of  their  constant  tactile  size. 
Nor,  whatever  analogy  the  two  extensions  involve,  should 
we  expect  that  a  blind  man  recei%'ing  sight  for  the  hrst 
time  should  recognize  his  new-given  optical  objects  by  their 
familiar  tactile  names.     Molyneux  wrote  to  Locke  : 

'■Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch 
to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere,  .  .  .  so  as  to  tell,  when  he 
felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose 
then  lie  cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table  an'l  the  blind  maa  to  bo 
made  to  see  ;  query,  whether  by  bis  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  hs 
could  now  distinguish  and  tell  which  la  the  globe,  which  the  cube  V 

This  has  remained  in  literature  as  '  Molyneux'a  qnery.* 
Uolyueux  answered  '  No,'     And  Locke  says  :* 

"  I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  nij 
friend,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man  at  first  sight  would  nut  b« 
able  lo  say  which  was  The  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst  he  only  saw 
them:  though  he  could  unerringly  name    them  by    his  touch  and 

certajuly  distinguish  them  by  the  difference  of  their  fiRures  felt." 

This  opinion  has  not  lacked  experimental  confirmation. 
From  Chesselden's  case  downwards,  patients  operated  for 
congenital  cataract  have  been  unable  to  name  at  first  the 
things  they  saw.  "  So,  Puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time,* 
eaid  Chesselden's  patient,  after  catching  the  cat,  looking  at 
her  steadfastly,  and  setting  her  down.  Some  of  this  inca- 
pacity is  unquestionably  due  to  general  mental  confusion  at 
the  new  experience,  and  to  the  excessively  unfavorable  con- 
ditions for  perception  which  an  eye  with  its  lens  just  extir- 
pated affords.  That  the  analogy  of  inner  nature  between 
the  retinal  and  tactile  sensations  Roes  beyond  mere  exten- 
sity  is  proved  by  the  cases  where  the  patients  were  the  most 
intelligent,  as  in  the  young  man  operated  on  by  Dr.  Franz. 


*Ew«Toonc.  Hum.  Dad.,  bk.  ti.  chap.  ix.  §8. 


at  first  sight* 
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roolar,  triangolary  and  quadrangular  figures 
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It  is  when  we  come  to  analyze  minutely  the  conditions 
of  visual  perception  that  difficulties  arise  which  have  made 
psychologists  appeal  to  new  and  gt<c»t-mythical  mental 
powers.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  even  here  exact  investi- 
gation will  yield  the  same  verdict  as  in  the  cases  studied 
hitherto.  This  subject  will  close  our  survey  of  the  facts  ; 
and  if  it  give  the  result  I  foretell,  we  shall  be  in  the  best  of 
positions  for  a  few  final  pages  of  critically  historical  review. 

If  a  common  person  is  asked  how  he  is  enabled  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  he  will  simply  reply,  by  opening  his 
eyes  and  looking.  This  innocent  answer  has,  however, 
long  since  been  impossible  for  science.  There  are  various 
paradoxes  and  irregularities  about  what  we  appear  to  per- 
ceive under  seemingly  identical  optical  conditions,  which 
immediately  raise  questions.  To  say  nothing  now  of  the 
time-honored  conundrums  of  why  we  see  upright  with  an 
inverted  retinal  picture,  and  why  we  do  not  see  double ; 
and  to  leave  aside  the  whole  field  of  color-contrasts  and 
ambiguities,  as  not  directly  relevant  to  the  space-problem, — 
it  is  certain  that  the  same  retinal  image  makes  uh  see  quite 
difierently-sized  and  differently-shaped  objects  at  different 
times,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  same  ocular  move* 
ment  varies  in  its  perceptive  import  It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible, were  the  act  of  perception  completely  and  simply 
intelligible,  to  assign  for  every  distinct  judgment  of  size, 
shape,  and  position  a  distinct  optical  modification  of  some 
kind  as  its  occasion.  And  the  connection  between  the  two 
ought  to  be  so  constant  that,  given  the  same  modification, 
we  should  always  have  the  same   judgment     But  if  we 

•  Philosophical  TransactioDs.  1841.  In  T.  K.  Abhot*s  Sight  and  Touch 
there  is  a  good  discussion  of  these  cases.  Obviously,  positive  cases  are  of 
more  importance  than  negative.  Ad  under-witted  peasant.  No6  M.,  whose 
case  la  described  by  Dr.  Dufour  of  Lausanne  (Guerison  d'un  Aveugle  n6: 
1876)  la  much  made  of  by  MM.  Naville  and  Dunan  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
only  to  show  how  little  9ome  people  can  deal  with  new  experiences  in  which 
othera  find  themselves  quickly  at  home.  This  man  could  not  even  tell 
whether  one  of  his  flrst  objects  of  sight  moved  or  stood  still  (p.  9). 
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study  the  lacta  closely  toe  soon  find  no  such  constant  con- 
nection bettpeen  either  jvdgment  and  retinal  modificotion,  or 
hidgment  and  mvecular  modificalion,  to  exist.  The  Judgment 
jeeiu»  to  result  from  the  combination  of  retinal,  muscular 
and  intellectual  factors  with  each  other  ;  and  any  one  of 
them  may  occasionally  overpower  the  rest  in  a  way  which 
teems  ti.  leave  the  matter  subject  to  no  simple  law. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  if  we  omit  Descartes, 
began  with  Berkeley,  and  the  particular  perception  he 
analyzed  in  his  New  Theory  of  Vision  was  that  of  distance 
or  depth.  Starting  with  the  physical  assumption  that  a 
difference  in  the  distance  of  a  point  can  make  no  difference 
in  the  nature  of  its  retinal  image,  since  "distance  being  a 
line  directed  endwise  to  the  eye,  it  projects  only  one  point 
in  the  fnnd  of  the  eye — which  point  remains  invariably  the 
same,  whether  the  distance  be  longer  or  shorter,"  he  con- 
cluded that  distance  could  not  possibly  be  a  visual  sensatioD, 
but  must  be  an  intellectual  'su^esHon'  from  'custom' 
of  some  non-riaual  experience.  According  to  Berkeley  this 
experience  was  tactile.  His  whole  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  excessively  vague, — no  shame  to  him,  as  a  breaker  o( 
fresh  ground, — l.ut  as  it  has  been  adopted  and  enthnsiasti- 
ally  hugged  in  all  its  vagueness  by  nearly  the  whole  line  of 
British  psychologists  who  have  succeeded  him,  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  begin  our  study  of  vision  by  refuting  his 
notion  that  depth  cannot  possibly  be  perceived  in  terms  of 
purely  visual  feeling. 

'  The  Third  Divienxvm. 

Berkeleyans  unanimously  assume  that  no  retinal  sensa- 
tion can  primitively  be  of  volume ;  if  it  be  of  extension  at 
all  (which  they  are  barely  disposed  to  admit),  it  can  be  only 
of  two-,  not  of  three-,  dimensional  extension.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  chapti  r  we  denied  this,  and  adduced 
facts  to  show  that  all  objects  uf  sensation  are  voluminons 
in  three  dimensions  (cf.  p.  136  ff.).  It  is  impossible  to  lie 
ou  one's  back  on  a  hiti,  to  let  the  empty  abyss  of  blue  fill 
one's  wliole  visual  field,  and  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  merely  sensational  mode  of  consciousness  re<;ardiiig  it, 
without  feeling  that  an  indeterminate,  palpitating,  circling 
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depth  is  as  indefeasiblj  one  of  its  attributes  as  its  breadtL 
We  may  artificially  exaggerate  this  sensation  of  depth. 
Rise  and  look  from  the  hill-top  at  the  distant  view ;  repre- 
sent to  yourself  as  vividly  as  possible  the  distance  of  the 
uttermost  horizon ;  and  then  toith  inverted  head  look  at  the 
same.  There  will  be  a  startling  increase  in  the  perspective, 
a  most  sensible  recession  of  the  maximum  distance ;  and 
as  you  raise  the  head  you  can  actually  see  the  horizon- 
line  again  draw  near.* 

Mindy  I  say  nothing  as  yet  about  our  estimate  of  the 
-  real '  amount  of  this  depth  or  distance.  I  only  want  to 
confirm  its  existence  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  optical 
consort  of  the  two  other  optical  dimensions.  The  field  of 
view  is  always  a  vclume-xmit  Whatever  be  supposed  to  be 
its  absolute  and  *  real  *  size,  the  relative  sizes  of  its  dimen- 
sions are  functions  of  each  other.  Indeed,  it  happens  per- 
haps most  often  that  the  breadth-  and  height-feeling  take 
their  absolute  measure  from  the  depth-feeling.  If  we  plunge 
our  head  into  a  wash-basin,  the  felt  nearness  of  the  bottom 
makes  us  feel  the  lateral  expanse  to  be  small.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  on  a  mountain-top,  the  distance  of  the 
horizon  carries  with  it  in  our  judgment  a  proportionate 

*  What  may  be  the  physiological  process  connected  with  this  increased 
•ensaUon  of  depth  is  hard  to  discover.  It  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  parts  of  the  retina  affected,  since  the  tnere  inversion  of  the  picture  (by 
mirrors,  reflecting  prisms,  etc.),  without  inverting  the  head,  does  not  seem 
to  bring  it  about ;  nothing  with  sympathetic  axial  rotation  of  the  eyes^ 
which  might  enhance  the  perspective  through  exaggerated  disparity  of 
the  two  retinal  images  (see  J.  J.  Mtlller,  '  Raddrehung  u.  Tiefendimen- 
aion/  Leipdg  Acad.  Bcrichte,  1876,  page  124),  for  one-eyed  persons  gel 
it  as  strongly  as  those  with  two  eyes.  I  cannot  find  it  to  be  connected 
with  any  alteration  in  the  pupil  or  with  any  ascertainable  strain  in  the 
musdee  of  the  eye,  sympathidng  with  those  of  the  body.  Theexaggei»> 
tion  of  distance  is  even  greater  when  we  throw  the  head  over  backwards 
and  contract  our  superior  recti  in  getting  the  view,  than  when  we  bend 
forward  and  contract  the  inferior  recti.  Making  the  eyes  diver^^e  slightly 
by  weak  prismatic  glasses  has  no  such  effect.  To  me,  and  to  aJl  whom  I 
have  asked  to  repeat  the  observation,  the  result  is  so  marked  that  I  do  not 
well  understand  how  such  an  observer  as  Helmboltz,  who  h&s  carefully 
eatiiiUL<*d  viikm  with  inverted  head,  can  have  overlooked  it  (See  hia 
Phys.  OpHk,  pp.  488,  738,  728.  772.)  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  anyona 
who  can  explahi  the  exaggeration  of  the  depth-sensation  in  this  case  will 
lA  the  same  time  throw  much  light  on  its  normal  constitution. 
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heif'lit  and  leogth  in  the  monntaJQ-cliaiiis  that  boiiDd  it  to 
our  view.  But  as  aforesaid,  let  ns  not  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  size  now,— it  mast  later  be  taken  up  in  a 
thorough  way.  Let  ns  confine  ourselves  to  the  way  in 
vhich  the  three  dimensions  which  are  seen,  get  their  values 
fixed  rdaiivdy  to  e^ck  other. 

Beid,  in  hia  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  has  a  section 
'  Of  the  Geometry  of  Visibles,'  in  which  he  aasumea  to 
b'ace  what  the  perceptions  would  be  of  a  race  of  'Idome- 
nians '  reduced  to  the  sole  sense  of  sight.  Agreeing  with 
Berkeley  that  sight  alone  can  give  no  knowledge  of  the  third 
dimension,  he  homoroasly  deduces  various  ingenious  ab- 
surdities in  their  interpretations  of  the  material  appear- 
ances before  their  eyes. 

Now  I  firmly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  of  Reid's 
Idomenians  would  frame  precisely  the  same  conception  of 
the  external  world  that  we  do,  if  he  had  our  intellectual 
powers.*  Even  were  his  very  eyeballs  fixed  and  not  mov- 
able like  ours,  that  would  only  retard,  not  frustrate,  hia 
education.  For  the  same  object,  by  alternately  covering  ia 
its  lateral  movements  difi'erent  parts  of  his  retina,  would 
determine  the  mutual  equivalencies  of  the  first  two  dimen- 
sions of  the  field  of  view ;  and  by  exciting  the  physiological 
cause  of  his  perception  of  depth  in  various  degrees,  it  would 
establish  a  scale  of  equivalency  between  the  first  two  and 
the  third. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  sensations  given  by  the  object 
is  chosen  to  represent  its  '  real'  size  and  shape,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  on  pp.  178  and  179. 
One  semcUion  m&ianres  the  '  thing '  preaeid,  and  the  '  thing '  then 
Ttteasurts  the  other  Bensations.  The  peripheral  parts  of  the 
retina  are  equated  with  the  central  by  receiving  the  image 
of  the  same  object.     This  needs  no  elucidation  in  case  the 

*  -  In  Proriep'B  NoKsea  (18S8.  Julj),  No.  133,  ia  to  be  found  a.  dclniled 
kccxiUDt,  wilh  a  picture,  of  an  EtlbooiaD  girl,  Eva  Lauk,  then  roiirleen 
yenrs  old.  bom  with  neither  arms  nor  lege,  which  concludes  with  the 
lollowing  words :  '  According  lo  the  mother,  her  Intellect  developed  ()Uit« 
as  fasl  as  Ilial  of  her  brother  and  sistere ;  In  particular,  she  cune  as  iiuicb:!; 
to  a  right  Judgment  at  the  sice  and  distance  of  vlitiblc  ohjects.  allhougli, 
of  courae,  the  iMd  no  use  of  luuda.' "    (Schopenhauer,  Welt  tla  WiUe. 
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object  does  not  change  its  distance  or  its  front.  But  sup-^ 
pose,  to  take  a  more  complicated  case,  that  the  object  is  a 
sticky  seen  first  in  its  whole  length,  and  then  rotated  round 
one  of  its  ends ;  let  this  fixed  end  be  the  one  near  the  eye. 
In  this  movement  the  stick's  image  will  grow  progressively 
shorter;  its  farther  end  will  appear  less  and  less  sepa* 
rated  laterally  from  its  fixed  near  end;  soon  it  will  be 
screened  by  the  latter,  and  then  reappear  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  finally  on  that  side  resume  its  original  length* 
Suppose  this  movement  to  become  a  familiar  experience ; 
the  mind  will  presumably  react  upon  it  after  its  usual  fash- 
ion (which  is  that  of  unifjring  all  data  which  it  is  in  any 
way  possible  to  unify),  and  consider  it  the  movement  of  a 
constant  object  rather  than  the  transformation  of  a  fluctuat- 
ing one.  Now,  the  aenacUion  o/dqpih  which  it  receives  dur- 
ing the  experience  is  awakened  more  by  the  far  than  by  the 
near  end  of  the  object  But  how  much  depth?  What  shall 
measure  its  amount  ?  Why,  at  the  moment  the  far  end  is 
ready  to  be  eclipsed,  the  difference  of  its  distance  from  the 
near  end's  distance  must  be  judged  equal  to  the  stick's 
whole  length;  but  that  length  has  already  been  judged 
equal  to  a  certain  optical  sensation  of  breadth.  Thus  toe 
find  thai  given  amoutUa  of  the  vistuxl  depth-feding  become  signs 
of  fi^ed  amounts  of  the  visual  breadthr/eeling.  The  measure^ 
ment  of  distance  m,  a^  Berkeley  truly  said^  a  resuU  of  suggest 
tion  and  experience.  But  visual  experience  alone  is  adeguaie 
to  produce  lY,  and  this  he  erroneously  denied. 

Suppose  a  colonel  in  front  of  his  regiment  at  dress- 
parade,  and  suppose  he  walks  at  right  angles  towards  the 
midmost  man  of  the  line.  As  he  advances,  and  surveys 
the  line  in  either  direction,  he  looks  more  and  more  doum 
it  and  less  and  less  al  it,  until,  when  abreast  of  the  mid- 
most man,  he  feels  the  end  men  to  be  most  distant ;  then 
when  the  line  casts  hardly  any  lateral  image  on  his  retina 
at  all,  what  distance  shall  he  judge  to  be  that  of  the  end 
men?  Why,  half  the  length  of  the  regiment  as  it  wa& 
originally  seen,  of  course ;  but  this  length  was  a  moment 
ago  a  retinal  object  spread  out  laterally  before  his  sight 
He  has  now  merely  equated  a  retinal  depth-feeling  with  a 
retinal  breadth-feeling.    If  the  regiment  moved,  and  the 
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colonel  stood  still,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  In  bqoIi 
waja  ae  these  a  creatare  endoired  with  eyes  alone  could 
hardly  fail  of  measuring  out  all  three  dimensions  of  the 
space  he  inhabited.  And  we  ourselves,  I  think,  although 
we  may  often  '  realize '  distance  in  locomotor  terms 
(as  Berkeley  says  we  must  always  do),  yet  do  so  no  less 
often  in  terms  of  our  retinal  map,  and  always  in  this  way 
the  more  spontaneously,  ^ere  this  not  so,  the  three  visual 
dimensions  could  not  possibly  t'eel  to  us  as  homogeneous  aa 
tbey  do,  nor  as  commensurable  inier  se. 

Lei  vs  then  admit  distance  to  be  at  least  as  genuinely  opticat 
a  content  of  consciousness  as  either  height  or  breadth.  The 
question  immediaiely  returns.  Can  any  of  them  be  said  in  any 
Btridness  to  he  optical  sensations  ?  We  have  contended  all 
along  for  the  affirmative  reply  to  this  question,  but  most 
now  cope  with  diflSculties  greater  thau  any  that  have  as- 
sailed BB  hitherto. 

Hdmhoilz  and  Reid  on  Sensations. 

A  sensation  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  XVII, 
the  mental  affection  that  follows  most  immediately  upon 
the  stimulation  of  the  sense  tract  Its  antecedent  is  di- 
rectly physical,  no  psychic  links,  no  acts  of  memory,  infer- 
ence, or  association  intervening.  Accordingly,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  nexus  between  neural  process  in  the  sense-organ, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  conscious  affection,  on  the  other,  to 
be  by  natore  uniform,  the  same  process  ought  always  to  give 
the  same  sensation  ;  and  conversely,  if  what  seems  to  be  a  sen- 
sation varies  whUat  the  process  in  the  sense-organ  remains  un- 
changed, the  reason  is  presumably  that  it  ts  realty  not  a  sensa- 
tion but  a  higher  mental  product,  whereof  the  variations  depend 
on  events  occurring  in  the  system  of  higher  cerel/ral  centres. 

Now  the  size  of  the  field  of  view  varies  enormously  in  all 
three  dimeusioos,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  with  any 
detiniteness  the  process  in  the  visual  tract  on  which  the 
variation  depends.  We  just  saw  bow  impossible  sacb 
ai^igumeut  was  in  the  case  where  turning  down  the  head 
produces  the  enlargement  In  general,  the  maximum  feel- 
ing of  depth  or  distance  seems  to  take  the  lead  in  deter- 
mining the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  whole  field,  and  the 
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two  other  dimensions  seem  to  follow.  If,  to  use  the  former 
instance,  I  look  close  into  a  wash-basin,  the  lateral  extent 
of  the  field  shrinks  proportionately  to  its  nearness.  If  I 
look  from  a  mountain,  the  things  seen  are  vast  in  height 
and  breadth,  in  proportion  to  the  farness  of  the  horizon. 
But  when  we  oak  what  changes  in  the  eye  determine  how  great 
this  maximum /eding  of  depth  or  distance  (which  is  undoubt- 
edly felt  as  a  unitary  vastness)  shaU  be^  we  Jind  ourselves 
unable  to  point  to  any  one  cf  them  as  being  its  absolutely  regular 
concomitant.  Convergence,  accommodation,  double  and 
disparate  images,  differences  in  the  parallactic  displacement 
when  we  move  our  head,  faintness  of  tint,  dimness  of  out- 
line, and  smallness  of  the  retinal  image  of  objects  named 
and  known,  are  all  processes  that  have  something  to  do  with 
the  perception  of  'far  *  and  of  *  near  * ;  but  the  effect  of 
each  and  any  one  of  them  in  determining  such  a  perception 
at  one  moment  may  at  another  moment  be  reversed  by  the 
presence  of  some  other  sensible  quality  in  the  object,  that 
makes  us,  evidently  by  reminding  us  of  past  experience, 
judge  it  to  be  at  a  different  distance  and  of  another  shape. 
If  we  paint  the  inside  of  a  pasteboard-mask  like  the  out- 
side, and  look  at  it  with  one  eye,  the  accommodation-  and 
parallax-feelings  are  there,  but  fail  to  make  us  see  it  hollow, 
as  it  is.  Our  mental  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  human 
faces  are  always  convex  overpowers  them,  and  we  directly 
perceive  the  nose  to  be  nearer  to  us  than  the  cheek  instead 
of  farther  of. 

The  other  organic  tokens  of  farness  and  nearness  are 
proved  by  similar  experiments  (of  which  we  shall  ere  long 
speak  more  in  detail)  to  have  an  equally  fluctuating  import 
They  lose  all  their  value  whenever  the  collateral  circum- 
stances favor  a  strong  intellectual  conviction  that  the  object 
presented  to  the  gaze  is  improbable — cannot  be  either  what 
or  where  they  would  make  us  perceive  it  to  be. 

Now  the  query  immediately  arises  :  Can  the  feelings  of 
these  processes  in  <Ae  eye^  since  they  are  so  easily  neutralised  and 
reversed  by  intdtectual  suggestions,  ever  have  been  direct  sensa- 
tions of  distance  at  aU?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  assume, 
sinoe  the  distances  which  we  see  in  spite  of  them  are  con- 
clusions from  past  experience,  that  the  distances  which  we 
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see  (y>j  meam  of  them  are  equally  sucli  concluBions  ?  Ought 
we  not,  in  E<bort,  tu  say  unhesitatingly  that  distance  must  be 
an  intellectual  and  uot  a  sensible  content  of  consciousness  ? 
and  that  each  of  these  eye-foeliugs  serves  as  a  mere  mgtial 
to  awakeu  this  content,  our  intellect  being  so  framed  Ihat 
eometimes  it  notices  one  signal  more  readily  and  sometimes 
another  ? 

Beid  long  ago  (Inquiry,  c.  tl  sea  17)  said  : 

"  It  mny  be  taken  for  n  general  rule  that  things  whiuh  are  produced 
by  custom  miiy  be  undoii<'  or  changed  by  dJBUsc  or  by  contr&ry  custom. 
Od  the  other  hnnd,  it  is  a  strong  argument  that  an  effect  is  not  oiriug 
to  custom,  but  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  when  a  contrary  custom  is 
found  neither  to  change  nor  to  weaken  it." 

More  briefly,  a  way  of  seeing  things  that  can  be  un- 
learned was  presumably  learned,  and  only  what  we  cannot 
unlearn  is  instinctive. 

This  seems  to  be  Helmholtz's  view,  for  he  confirms 
Beid'a  maxim  by  saying  in  emphatic  print: 

"  No  elements  in  our  perception  can  be  sensational  which  may  be 
overcome  or  reversed  by  factors  of  demonstrably  experimental  origin. 
Whatever  can  be  overcome  by  suggestions  of  enperienee  must  be  re- 
garded as  itself  a  product  of  experience  and  custom.  If  we  follow  this 
rule  it  will  appear  lliat  only  qualities  arc  sensational,  whilst  almost  all 
spatial  attributes  lire  results  of  habit  and  experience."* 

This  passage  of  Helmholtz's  has  obtained,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  almost  deplorable  celebrity.  The  reader  will  please 
observe  its  very  radical  import.  Not  only  would  he,  and 
does  he,  for  the  reasons  we  have  just  been  ourselves  con- 
sidering, deny  distance  to  be  an  optical  sensation  ;  but, 
extending  the  same  method  of  criticism  to  judgments  of 
size,  shape,  and  direction,  and  finding  no  single  retinal  or 
muscular  process  in  the  eyes  to  be  indissolubly  linked  with 
any  one  of  these,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  optical 
epace-perceptiouH   whatsoever   must   have  an  intellectual 


"  Physiol.  Opiik.  p  43a  Hulmholu's  reservation  of  'qualities'  isin- 
consEatent.  Our  juilguicota  of  light  and  color  vary  as  much  as  our  judg- 
ments of  size,  shape,  and  place,  itnd  oughx  by  parity  of  rensoniug  to  be 
called  intellectual  products  aud  not  suDsa lions.  Id  otlicr  places  be  doea 
Irent  color  as  it  it  were  an  intellectual  product. 
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origin,  and  a  content  that  no  items  of  visnal  sensibilitj  can 
account  for.* 

As  Wundt  and  others  agree  with  Helmholtz  here,  and 
as  their  conclusions,  if  true,  are  irreconcilable  with  all  the 
sensationalism  which  I  have  been  teaching  hitherto,  it 
clearly  devolves  upon  me  to  defend  my  position  against  this 
new  attack.  But  as  this  chapter  on  Space  is  already  so 
overgrown  with  episodes  and  details,'!  think  it  best  to 
reserve  the  refutation  of  their  general  principle  for  the  next 
chapter,  and  simply  to  assume  at  this  point  its  untenability. 
This  has  of  course  an  arrogant  look ;  but  if  the  reader  will 
bear  with  me  for  not  very  many  pages  more,  I  shall  hope  to 
appease  his  mind.  Meanwhile  I  affirm  confidently  that 
the  same  outer  objects  actually  feel  different  to  us  according  oe 
our  brain  reacts  on  them  in  one  way  or  another  by  making  us 
perceive  them  as  this  or  as  ihat  sort  of  thing.  So  true  is  this 
that  one  may  well,  with  Stumpf,t  reverse  Helmholtz's  query, 
and  ask:  "What  would  become  of  our  sense-perceptions 
in  case  experience  were  not  able  so  to  transform  them  ?  '* 
Stumpf  adds :  "  All  wrong  perceptions  that  depend  on 
peculiarities  in  the  organs  are  more  or  less  perfectly  cor- 
rected by  the  influence  of  imagination  following  the  guid- 
ance of  experience.'* 

If,  therefore,  among  the  facts  of  optical  space-perception 
(which  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  in  more  detail)  we 
find  instances  of  an  identical  organic  eye-process,  giving  us 
different  perceptions  at  different  times,  in  consequence  of 
different  collateral  circumstances  suggesting  different  objec- 
tive facts  to  our  imagination,  we  must  not  hastily  conclude, 
with  the  school  of  Helmholtz  and  Wundt,  that  the  organic 
eye-process  pure  and  simple,  without  the  collateral  circum- 
stances, is  incapable  of  giving  us  any  sensation  of  a  spatial 
kind  at  all.  We  must  rather  seek  to  discover  by  what  means 
the  circumstances  can  so  have  transformed  a  space-sensa- 
tion, which,  but  for  their  presence,  would  probably  have 
been  felt  in  its  natural  purity.     And  I  may  as  well  say 


*  It  is  needless  at  this  point  to  consider  what  Helmholtz's  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  intellectual  space-yielding  process  may  he.  He  Tacillates^ 
we  shall  later  see  how. 
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now  iu  a(lvnni->e  tliat  u-e  shall  find  tLe  means  to  be  uothiog 
more  or  less  than  aBsociation— 'Af  svggestion  to  the  mind  oj 
optical  olyjects  not  actuoUy  present,  but  more  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  the  'collateral  circumstances'  than  the  sensa- 
tion which  they  now  displace  and  being  imagined  now  with 
a  quasi-hallucinatory  strength.  But  before  this  conclu- 
sion emerges,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  reviewed  the 
most  important  facts  of  optical  space -perception,  in  relation 
to  the  organic  conditions  on  which  they  depend.  Readers 
acquainted  with  German  optics  will  excuse  what  is  already 
familiar  to  (hem  in  the  foUowing  section.* 


*  Before  urobarkiag  on  tliis  new  topic  it  will  be  well  lo  shelve,  ooce  Tor 
bJI.  the  problem  of  wlial  is  (tie  pbyiiiological  process  Ibat  underliea  tbe 
distance- fceiing.  Since  nne-eyed  people  bdve  it,  and  are  inferior  lo  Ihe 
two-ay  Ml  only  io  measurlQgitsgradaiious,  it  caabave  no  excluHive  coiinec- 
tinn  with  the  double  and  diapBTBle  images  produced  b7  binocular  parallax. 
Since  people  with  closed  eyes,  looking  at  an  after-image,  do  not  usually 
see  il  draw  near  or  recede  nilb  varying  convergence,  ll  cannot  be  simply 
ciiDHlituted  by  the  couvergence- feeling.  For  tbe  BHiae  reason  it  would 
K|ipear  non-ldentical  with  the  feeling  of  accommodation.  The  differ- 
ences of  apparent  parallactic  movement  between  far  and  near  objects  as 
we  move  our  head  cannot  conslltute  the  dislance-aensalion,  for  such  dif- 
rcrencea  may  be  esAily  reproduced  experimentally  lin  the  movements  of 
vislblu  spots  against  a  backgro'ind)  without  engendering  any  illusion  of  per. 
sti«<:tive.  Finally,  it  is  obvious  thct  visible  faintDesa,  dimness,  and  SBiall- 
peas  are  not  ^Mr  m  the  feeling  of  visible  distance,  however  much  in  the 
CHM^  of  well'known  objects  they  may  serve  as  signs  to  suggest  It. 

A.  certain  mailmiim  distance- value,  however,  being  given  lo  the  field  of 
view  of  the  moment,  whatever  It  be,  the  feelings  that  accompany  the  pro- 
ceHses  just  enumerated  become  so  many  UiC€U  lignt  of  ihe  gradation  of 
distances  witbtn  this  maximum  depth.  'I' bey  help  us  to  subdivide  and 
meastirc  it.  Itsclt,  however,  is  felt  as  a  unit,  a  toUtI  dliilauce- value,  deler- 
niining  the  vaslnesB  of  the  whole  field  of  view,  which  accordingly  appeara 
ui  an  abyss  of  a  certain  volume.  And  Ihe  qiiesliua  still  persists,  what 
neural  process  Is  It  that  underlies  Ibu  sense  of  this  d latance- value ? 

Uering.  who  has  tried  to  explain  the  gradations  wlthb  it  by  the  inter- 
action of  certain  native  distance- values  belonging  lo  each  point  of  the  two 
rcUos.  seems  willing  to  admit  that  the  abaolate  scale  of  the  space-volume 
wilhiu  which  the  natively  fixed  relative  dbilances  shall  appear  Is  not  fixed, 
bill  determined  each  lime  by 'experience  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  ' 
(ReUnige,  p.  3441.  Wbal  he  calls  the  Kernpunkl  of  this  space-volume  Is 
the  point  we  are  monicnlHriiy  fixating,  Tbe  absolute  scale  of  tbe  whole 
volume  depends  on  the  absolutedlstancenl  which  this  fempunJtf  is  judged 
lo  lie  from  the  persun  of  the  looker.  "  By  an  alteration  of  tbe  localiiatlon 
of  Ibe  Kempunkl,  the  inner  relations  of  the  seen  space  are  nowise  altered  : 
this  space  la  its  totality  is  as  a  fixed  unit,  so  to  speak,  displaced  with  r 
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Let  us  begin  the  long  and  rather  tedious  inquiry  by  the 
most  important  case.     Physiologists  have  long  sought  for 

spect  to  the  self  of  the  looker"  (p.  845).  But  what  constitutes  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  Kempunkt  itself  at  any  given  time,  except '  Experience/  i.e., 
higher  cerebral  and  intellectual  processes,  involving  memory,  Bering  does 
not  seek  to  define. 

Stumpf ,  the  other  sensationalist  writer  who  has  best  realised  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem,  thinks  that  the  primitive  sensation  of  distance 
must  have  an  immediate  physical  antecedent,  either  in  the  shape  of  "an 
organic  alteration  accompanying  the  process  of  accommodation,  or  else 
given  directly  in  the  specific  energy  of  the  optic  nerve. "  In  contrast  with 
Uering,  however,  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  absolute  distance  of  the  spot 
fixated  which  is  thus  primitively,  immediately,  and  physiologically  given, 
and  not  the  relative  distances  of  other  things  about  this  spot.  Tliese,  be 
thinks,  are  originally  seen  in  what,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  termed  one 
plane  with  it.  Whether  the  distance  of  this  plane,  considered  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  our  primitive  sensibility,  be  an  invariable  datum,  or  suscepti- 
ble of  fiuctuation,  he  does  not,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  undertake 
dogmatically  to  decide,  but  inclines  to  the  former  view.  For  him  then, 
as  for  Bering,  higher  cerebral  processes  of  association,  under  the  name  of 
'  Experience,'  are  the  authors  of  fully  one-half  part  of  the  distance-percep- 
tions which  we  at  any  given  time  may  have. 

Bering's  and  Stumpf 's  theories  are  reported  for  the  English  reader  by 
Mr.  Sully  (in  Mind,  m.  pp.  172-6).  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  Sight  and  Touch 
(pp.  96-8),  gives  a  theory  which  is  to  me  so  obscure  that  I  only  refer  the 
reader  to  its  place,  adding  that  it  seems  to  make  of  distance  a  fixed  func- 
tion of  retinal  sensation  as  modified  by  focal  adjustment.  Besides  these 
three  authors  I  am  ignorant  of  any,  except  Panum.  who  may  have  attempt- 
ed to  define  distance  as  in  any  degree  an  immediate  sensation.  And  with 
them  the  direct  sensational  share  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  proportioaal 
part,  in  our  completed  distance-Judgments. 

Professor  Lipps,  in  his  singularly  acute  Psychologische  Studien  (p.  69 
ff.),argues,  as  Ferrier,  in  his  review  of  Berkeley  (Philosophical  Remains,  ii. 
880  fl.),  had  argued  before  him,  that  it  is  logieallp  impombUwe  should 
perceive  the  distance  of  anything  from  the  eye  by  sight;  for  a«00n  distance 
can  only  be  between  teen  termini ;  and  one  of  the  termini,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  is  the  eye  itself,  which  is  not  seen.  Similarly  of  the 
distaDce  of  two  points  behind  each  other :  the  near  one  hidei  the  far  one, 
no  space  is  seen  between  them.  For  the  space  between  two  objects  to  be 
96en,  both  must  appear  bende  each  other,  then  the  space  in  question  will  be 
vUibU.  On  no  other  condition  is  its  visibility  possible.  The  conclusion  is 
that  things  can  properly  be  seen  only  in  what  Lipps  calls  a  surface,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  third  dimension  must  needs  be  conceptual,  not 
sensational  or  visually  intuitive. 

But  no  arguments  in  the  world  can  prove  a  feeling  which  actually 
exists  to  be  impossible.  The  feeling  of  depth  or  distance,  of  farneas  or 
awayness,  does  actually  exist  as  a  fact  of  our  visual  sensibility.  All  that 
Professor  Lipps's  reasonings  prove  concerning  it  is  that  it  is  not  linear  in 


a  simple  law  by  vhich  to  coonect  the  seeo  direction  and 
distance  of  objects  mtli  the  retinal  impressions  thej  pro- 
duce. Two  principal  theories  have  been  held  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  '  theory  of  identical  points,'  and  the  '  theory  of  pro- 
jection,'— each  incompatible  with  the  other,  and  each 
beyond  certain  limits  becoming  inconsistent  with  the 
facts. 

The  Theory  of  Identical  Points. 

This  theory  starts  from  the  truth  that  on  both  retins 
an  impression  on  the  upper  half  makes  ns  perceive  an  ob- 
ject as  below,  on  the  lower  half  as  above,  the  horizon ;  and 


© 
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on  the  right  half  an  object  to  the  left,  on  the  left  half  one 
to  the  right,  of  the  median  line.  Thus  each  quadrant  of  one 
retina  corresponds  as  i;  whole  to  the  similar  quadrant  of 

tta  characlcr,  or  Id  its  fmmediacy  fully  homogeDeous  and  cansubstuitlt] 
with  the  feeliugof  literal  dlBtance  betwueo  two  seen  termbl  ;  in  shon. 
ilist  there  are  two  sorts  of  optical  sensatioi).  each  inexplicably  due  lo  a 
pecullur  neural  process.  Tbe  neural  process  la  Guslly  dlBCOvcred.  in  Ibe 
Cftw  of  lateral  vilensloD  or  spreadoutaess.  to  be  tbe  number  of  retinal 
Dcrve*cnds  affected  by  tbe  light ;  in  Ibe  case  of  protcnslon  or  mere  fameaa 
II  !b  more  complicated  and,  bh  we  have  concluded,  Is  still  to  seek.  The 
two  sensible  qiutlltiea  unite  in  the  primitive  visual  bignesa.  The  measure- 
ment of  their  various  amounts  against  each  other  obeys  the  general  taws 
of  all  eucb  measureraents.  We  discover  their  equivalencies  by  means 
of  objects,  apply  tbe  fiame  units  to  both,  and  Iranstate  tbem  tato  each  other 
so  babllually  that  at  last  they  gel  to  seeta  lo  us  even  quite  similar  In  kind. 
This  final  appearance  of  homogeneity  may  perhaps  be  facllliaied  by  th« 
fact  that  Id  binocular  vision  two  points  situated  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
optical  axis  of  otu  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  near  one  bldea  the  far  one,  are  by 
the  otAar  eye  seen  laterally  aparL  Each  eye  has  lu  fact  a  foreshortened 
lateral  view  of  tbe  other'i  line  of  sight.  In  The  London  Times  for  Feb,  8. 
188t.  is  an  intertsling  letter  by  J.  D.  Dougal.  who  tries  to  explain  by  thli 
why  two-eyed  ritle-shooting  bos  such  advaDtagesoversboullngwitk 
one  eye  cloned. 
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tike  other ;  and  within  two  siipilar  quadrants,  al  and  ar  for 
example,  there  should,  if  the  oorrespondence  were  consist- 
ently carried  out,  be  geometrically  similar  points  which,  if 
impressed  at  the  same  time  by  light  emitted  from  the  same 
object,  should  cause  that  object  to  appear  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  either  eye.  Experiment  verifies  this  surmise.  If 
we  look  at  the  starry  vault  with  parallel  eyes,  the  stars  all 
seem  single ;  and  the  laws  of  perspective  show  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  parallel  light-rays  coming  from  each 
star  must  impinge  on  points  within  either  retina  which  are 
geometrically  similar  to  each  other.  The  same  result  may 
be  more  artificially  obtained.  If  we  take  two  exactly  simi- 
lar pictures,  smaller,  or  at  least  no  larger,  than  those  on  an 
ordinary  stereoscopic  slide,  and  if  we  look  at  them  as 
stereoscopic  slides  are  looked  at,  that  is,  at  one  with  each 
eye  (a  median  partition  coniining  the  view  of  either  eye  to 
the  picture  opposite  it),  we  shall  see  but  one  fiat  picture, 
all  of  whose  parts  appear  sharp  and  single.*  Identical 
points  being  impressed,  both  eyes  see  their  object  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  two  objects  consequently  coalesce 
into  one. 

The  same  thing  may  be  shown  in  still  another  way. 
With  fixed  head  converge  the  eyes  upon  some  conspicuous 
objective  point  behind  a  pane  of  glass ;  then  close  either 
eye  alternately  and  make  a  little  ink-mark  on  the  glass, 
*  covering  '  the  object  as  seen  by  the  eye  which  is  momen- 
tarily open.  On  looking  now  with  both  eyes  the  ink-marks 
will  seem  single,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  objective 
point     Conversely,  let  the  eyes  converge  on  a  single  ink- 

*  Just  80,  a  pair  of  spectacles  held  an  inch  or  so  from  the  eyes  seem 
like  ODC  large  median  glass.  The  faculty  of  seeing  stereoscopic  slides  single 
without  an  instrument  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  student  of  physio- 
logical optics,  and  persons  with  strong  eyes  can  easily  acquire  it.  The 
only  difficulty  lies  in  dissociating  the  degree  of  accommodation  from  the 
degree  of  convergence  wbich  it  usually  accompanies.  If  the  right  picture 
is  focussed  by  the  right  eye,  the  left  by  the  left  eye,  tlio  optic  axes  must 
either  be  parallel  or  converge  upon  an  imaginary  point  some  distance 
behind  the  plane  of  the  pictures,  according  to  the  size  and  distance  apart 
of  the  pictures.  The  accommodation,  however,  has  to  be  made  for  the 
plane  of  the  pictures  itself,  and  a  near  accommodation  with  a  far-off  con* 
vergenoe  is  something  which  the  ordinary  use  of  our  eyes  never  teaches  ui 
to  effect 


spot  on  the  glass,  and  theii  bj  alternate  shntting  of  them 
let  it  be  noted  wliat  objects  behind  the  glass  the  spot 
covers  to  the  right  aud  left  eye  respectively.  Now  with 
both  eyea  open,  both  these  objects  and  the  spot  will 
appear  in  the  same  place,  one  or  other  of  the  three  becom- 
ing more  distinct  according  to  the  flnctnatioBS  of  retinal 
attention.* 

Now  what  is  the  direction  of  this  common  place  ?  The 
only  way  of  defining  the  direction  of  an  object  is  by  jxnnt- 
ing  to  it.  Most  people,  if  asked  to  look  at  an  object  over 
the  horizontal  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper  which  conceals  their 
hand  and  arm,  and  then  to  point  their  finger  at  it  (raising 
the  hand  gradnally  so  that  at  last  a  finger-tip  will  appear 
above  tlie  sheet  of  paper),  are  foond  to  place  the  finger  not 
between  either  eye  and  the  object,  but  between  the  latter 
and  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  this  whether  both  eyes  or 
either  alone  be  used.  Bering  and  Helmholtz  express  this 
by  saying  that  we  judge  of  the  direction  of  objects  as  thej 
vould  appear  to  an  imaginary  cyclopean  eye,  situated  be- 
tween our  two  real  eyes,  and  with  its  optical  axis  bisecting 
the  angle  of  convergenc*  of  the  latter.  Our  two  retinie  act, 
according  to  Hering,  as  if  they  were  superposed  in  the 
place  of  this  imaginary  donble-eye ;  we  see  by  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  each,  situated  far  asunder  as  they  really 
are,  just  as  we  should  see  if  they  were  superposed  and  could 
both  be  excited  together. 

The  judgment  of  objective  singleness  and  that  of  identi- 
cal direction  seem  to  hang  necessarily  together.  And  that 
of  identical  direction  seems  to  carry  witli  it  the  necessity  of 
a  common  origin,  between  the  eyes  or  elsewhere,  from  which 
all  the  directions  felt  may  seem  to  be  estimated.  This  is 
why  the  cyclopean  eye  is  really  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
formulation  of  the  theory  of  identical  retinal  points,  and 
why  Hering,  the  greatest  champion  of  this  theory,  laja  so 
mach  stress  upon  it. 

It  M  an  immediate  oonseguence  of  the  law  of  identical  pro- 

*  These  [wo  observalioDS  prove  the  luw  of  identical  direction  only  for 
objects  which  excite  tbe  foveee  or  lie  iu  the  tine  of  direct  looking.  OU 
servers  ikDled  in  indirect  vIbIod  cap,  however,  more  or  leai  euily  veriff  tba 
law  for  oulljrlng  reiinal  points. 
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fedion  of  images  on  geometrioaUy  similar  points  thcU  images 
which  fall  upon  geometrically  DJBFkRATE  points  of  the  two  retincB 
shotdd  be  projected  in  disparate  directions^  and  that  their  objects 
should  consequently  appear  in  two  places^  or  look  double. 
Take  the  parallel  rajs  from  a  star  falling  upon  two  eyes 
whioh  converge  upon  a  near  object,  0»  instead  of  being 
parallel,  as  in  the  previously  instanced  case.  If  SL  and  SB 
in  Fig.  66  be  the  parallel  rays,  each  of  them  will  fall  upon 
the  nasal  half  of  tiie  retina  whioh  it  strikes. 


«Slr     ^r^  I 


FUKfift. 


But  the  two  nasal  halves  are  disparate,  geometrically 
B^meMoal,  not  geometrically  similar.  The  image  on  the 
left  one  will  therefore  appear  as  if  lying  in  a  direction  left- 
ward of  the  Cyclopean  eye's  line  of  sight ;  the  image  of  the 
right  one  will  appear  far  to  the  right  of  the  same  direction. 
The  star  will,  in  short,  be  seen  double, — *  homonymously ' 
double. 

Conversely,  if  the  star  be  looked  at  directly  with  parallel 
axes,  O  will  be  seen  double,  because  its  images  will  affect 
the  outer  or  cheek  halves  of  the  two  retinsB,  instead  of  one 
outer  and  one  nasal  half.  The  position  of  the  images  will 
here  be  reversed  from  that  of  the  previous  case.    The  right 


I 

I 
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eye's  image  ■will  now  appear  to  the  left,  the  left  eye's  to  the 
right — the  double  images  wiU  be  '  heteronymoas.' 

The  same  reasoning  and  the  same  result  ought  to  apply 
wliefB  the  object's  place  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the 
tu  o  optic  axes  is  such  as  to  make  it»  images  fall  uot  oii  noa- 
similur  retinal  halves,  bat  on  non-similar  parts  of  similar 
halves.  Here,  of  conrse,  the  directions  of  projection  will 
be  less  widely  disparate  than  iu  the  other  case,  and  the 
double  images  will  appear  to  lie  less  nidely  apart 

Careful  experiments  made  by  many  observers  according 
to  the  so-called  liaploscopic  method  confirm  this  law,  and 
show  that  corresponding  pointa,  of  single  vwual  direction,  exist 
upon  the  two  retdneo.  For  the  detail  of  these  cue  mustoon- 
suit  the  special  treatises. 

Note  now  an  important  consequence.  If  we  take  a 
Btationary  object  and  allow  the  eyes  to  vary  their  direction 
and  convergence,  a  purely  geometrical  study  will  show  that 
there  will  be  some  positinus  in  which  its  two  images  impress 
corresponding  retinal  points,  but  more  in  whicli  they  im- 
press disparate  points.  The  former  constitute  the  so-called 
horopter,  and  their  discovery  has  been  attended  with  great 
mathematical  difficulty.  Objects  or  parts  of  objects  which 
lie  in  the  eyes'  horopter  at  any  given  time  cannot  appear 
doable.  Objects  lying  oid  of  the  horopter  uxnild  seeta,  ^  the 
theory  of  identiad  points  were  strictly  true,  necessarily  and  al- 
ioays  to  appear  dovHe. 

Here  comes  the  first  great  conflict  of  the  identity-theory 
with  experience.  Were  the  theory  true,  we  ought  all  to 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  nf  the  horopter  as  the  line  oi 
distinctest  vision.  Objects  placed  elsewhere  ought  to  seeu. 
if  not  actually  double,  at  least  blurred.  And  yet  no  living 
man  makes  any  such  distinction  between  the  parts  of  his 
field  of  vision.  To  most  of  us  the  whole  field  appears  single, 
and  it  is  only  by  rare  accident  or  by  special  education  that 
we  ever  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  double  image.  In  1838,  Wheat- 
stone,  in  his  truly  classical  memoir  on  binocular  vision  and 
the  stereoscope,*    showed   that  the  disparateness  of   the 

'  Tills  easay.  published  Id  Ihc  Philosophical  TtbubucIIods,  cxtnlalna  Uw 
tn  of  almost  all  tbe  melhoda  applied  since  to  the  study  uf  optical  petcep- 
).    It  aeeoM  a  pity  tbal  Eoglund.  leading  off  bo  brillianilj  the  m&dem 
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points  on  which  the  two  images  of  an  objeot  fall  does  not 
within  certain  limits  affect  its  seen  singleness  at  all,  but 
rather  the  diatanoe  at  which  it  shall  appear.  Wheatstone 
made  an  observation,  moreover,  which  subsequently  became 
the  bone  of  much  hot  contention,  in  which  he  strove  to 
show  that  not  only  might  disparate  images  fuse,  but  im- 
ages on  corresponding  or  identical  points  might  be  seen 
double.* 

I  am  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  weakness  of  my 
own  eyes  from  experimenting  enough  to  form  a  decided 
personal  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  the  Wheatstonian 
interpretation,  and  that  disparate  points  may  fuse,  without 
identical  points  for  that  reason  ever  giving  double  images. 
The  two  questions,  "Can  we  see  single  with  disparate 
points?**  and  "  Can  we  see  double  with  identical  points?** 
although  at  the  first  blush  they  may  appear,  as  to  Helm- 
holtz  tiiey  appear,  to  be  but  two  modes  of  expressing  the 
same  inquiry,  are  in  reality  distinct  The  first  may  quite 
well  be  answered  affirmatively  and  the  second  negatively. 

Add  to  this  that  the  experiment  quoted  from  Helmholts 
above  by  no  means  always  succeeds,  but  that  many  indi- 
viduals place  their  finger  between  the  object  and  one  of 
their  eyes,  oftenest  the  right  ;t  finally,  observe  that  the 


epoch  of  this  study,  should  so  quickly  have  dropped  out  of  the  field. 
Almost  all  lubsequont  progress  has  been  made  in  Germany,  Holland,  and, 
tango  intmrvaUOt  America. 

*  This  is  no  place  to  report  this  controversy,  but  a  few  bibliographic 
references  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Wheatstone's  own  experiment  is  in 
section  12  of  his  memoir.  In  favor  of  his  interpretation  see  Helmholtz, 
Phys.  Opt.,  pp.  787-9;  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol ,  2te  Aufl.  p.  144;  Nagel, 
Sehcn  mit  swei  Augen,  pp.  78-83.  Against  WheaUtone  see  Volkmann. 
Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  v.  2-74.  and  Untersuchungen.  p.  266 ;  Hering,  BeitrigezuT 
Physiologic,  29-4(5,  also  in  Hermann's  Hdbch.  d  Physiol.,  Bd.  ni.  1  Th. 
•  p.  48ft ;  Aubert,  Physiologie  d.  Netthaut.  p.  899  ;  Schftn.  Archiv  f .  Ophthal., 
x^iv,  >.  pp.  06-05;  and  Donders.  Urid.  xiii  1.  p.  16  and  note. 

t  When  we  see  the  finger  the  whole  time,  we  usually  put  it  in  the  line 
)<»ininir  objeot  and  left  eye  if  it  be  the  left  finger.  Joining  object  and  right 
eye  If  it  be  the  right  finger.  Microscopists.  marksmen,  or  persons  one  of 
whote  eyet  Is  much  better  than  the  other,  almost  alwajrs  refer  directions  to 
%  single  eye,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  position  of  the  shadow  on  their  face 
when  they  point  at  a  candloflame 
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ideutitj-theory,  with  its  Cyclopean  starting  point  fi.r  ull 
lines  of  direction,  gives  by  itself  no  ground  for  the  dietajw 
on  any  line  at  which  an  object  shall  appear,  and  has  to  be 
helped  out  in  this  respect  by  subsidiary  hypotheses,  which, 
in  the  bands  of  Hering  and  others,  have  became  so  complex 
as  easily  to  fall  a  prey  to  critical  attacks ;  and  it  will  aooii 
seem  as  if  the  hiw  of  identical  seen  directt<ma  by  com^spomUng 
points,  aUhongh  a  siiajAe  fomivia  for  expressing  concisely  mavy 
fuvdameid<d  phenomena,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  account  of 
the  whole  matter  of  retinal  perception.* 

The  Projeclion- Theory. 

Does  the  theory  of  projection  fare  any  better?  This 
theory  admits  that  each  eye  sees  the  object  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  other,  along  the  line,  namely,  passing 
from  the  object  through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  to  the 
retina.  A  point  directly  fixated  is  thus  seen  on  the  optical 
axes  of  both  eyes.  There  is  only  one  point,  however, 
which  these  two  optical  axes  have  in  common,  and  that  is 
the  point  to  which  they  converge.  Everything  directly 
looked  at  is  seen  at  this  point,  and  is  thus  seen  both  single 
and  at  its  proper  distance.  It  is  easy  to  show  the  incom- 
patibility of  this  theory  with  the  theory  of  identity.  Take 
an  objective  point  (like  O  in  Fig.  50,  when  the  star  is  looked 
at)  casting  its  images  W  and  L'  on  geometrically  dissimilar 
parts  of  the  two  retime  and  affecting  the  outer  half  of  each 
eye.  On  the  identity-theory  it  ought  necessarily  to  appear 
double,  whilst  on  the  projection-theory  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  should  not  appear  single,  provided  only 
it  be  located  by  the  judgment  on  each  line  of  nsible  direc- 


*  Professor  JcBtph  Le  Conle,  who  beJievea  Blrooglj  in  the  tdentily- 
Itieory.  lias  emtHwliMl  the  latter  In  a  pair  of  lawB  of  Ihe  relatiou  betnt«n 
poeiliODB  seen  MDgle  aod  double,  near  or  far,  ou  the  one  hand,  uid  con- 
Tergences  and  retinal  impreasions,  od  the  other,  which,  though  compli- 
cated, seems  to  me  by  far  the  best  dcscriplive  formulation  yet  made  of  the 
normal  facts  of  tUIod.  FligacoouDl  iseasily  accessible  to  the  reader  in  hii 
Tolume  'Sight  '  la  the  Inteniiitionsl  Scientific  Beiies,  bk.  ii.  c.  8.  bo  1  saj' 
no  more  about  it  now,  eicepi  thai  it  dom  not  solve  any  of  the  difficulUea 
we  are  noting  in  the  identity- theory,  nor  sccount  for  the  other  flucluaiJDg 
perceptions  of  which  we  go  on  lo  treat. 
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tioD,  neither  nearer  nor  farther  than  its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  other  line. 

Every  point  in  thefidd  of  view  ought,  in  truth,  if  the  pro* 
fection^theory  were  un^omdy  valid,  to  appear  single,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  varying  positions  of  the  eyes,  for  from 
every  point  of  space  two  lines  of  visible  direction  pass  to 
the  two  retinae ;  and  at  the  intersection  of  these  lines,  or 
just  where  the  point  is,  there,  according  to  the  theory,  it 
should  appear.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  thus  precisely 
the  reverse  cf  the  objection  to  the  tderUity-theory.  If  the  latter 
ruled,  we  ought  to  see  most  things  double  aU  the  time^  J^  the 
projection-theory  ruled,  tee  ought  never  to  see  anything  double. 
As  a  matter  qf/o/d  we  get  too  fexo  double  images  for  the  iden^ 
tity -theory,  and  too  many  for  the  jyrojection-theory. 

The  partisans  of  the  projection-theory,  beginning  with 


Fto.  Btt. 


Aguilonius,  have  always  explained  double  images  as  the 
result  of  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  distance  of  the  object, 
the  images  of  the  latter  being  projected  by  the  imagination 
along  the  two  lines  of  visible  direction  either  nearer  or 
farther  than  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  latter.  A 
diagram  will  make  this  clear. 
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Let  O  be  the  point  looked  at,  M  an  object  farther,  and 
N  an  object  nearer,  than  it.  Then  M  and  N  will  send  the 
lines  of  visible  direction  MM  and  NN  to  the  two  retiute. 
If  N  be  judged  as  far  as  O,  it  must  necessarily  lie  where 
the  two  lines  of  visible  direction  NN  intersect  the  plane  of 
the  arrow,  or  in  two  places,  at  N'  and  at  N".  If  M  lie 
judged  as  near  aa  O,  it  must  for  the  same  reason  form  two 
images  at  M'  and  M". 

It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  that  we  often  misjadge 
the  distance  in  the  way  alleged.  If  the  re»<ler  will  hold  his 
forefingers,  one  beyond  the  other,  in  the  ineilian  line,  and 
fixate  them  alternately,  he  will  see  the  one  not  looked  at, 
double  ;  and  he  will  also  notice  that  it  appears  nearer  to  the 
plane  of  the  one  looked  at,  whichever  the  latter  may  be, 
than  it  really  is.  Its  changes  of  apparent  size,  aa  the  con- 
vergence of  the  eyes  alter,  also  prove  the  change  of  appa- 
rent distance.  The  distance  at  which  the  axes  converge 
seems,  in  fact,  to  exert  a  sort  of  attraction  upon  objects 
situated  elsewhere.  Being  the  distance  of  which  we  are 
most  acutely  aensible,  it  invades,  so  to  speak,  the  whole 
field  of  our  perception.  If  two  half-dollars  be  laid  on  the 
table  an  inch  or  two  apart,  and  the  eyes  tixate  steadily  the 
point  of  a  pen  held  in  the  median  line  at  var^'ing  dis- 
tances between  the  coins  and  the  face,  there  will  come  a 
distance  at  which  the  pen  stands  between  the  left  half- 
dollar  and  the  riglit  eye,  and  the  right  half-dollar  and  the 
left  eye.  The  two  half-dollars  will  then  coalesce  into  one  ; 
and  this  one  will  show  its  apparent  approach  to  the  pen- 
point  by  seeming  suddenly  much  reduced  in  size.* 

Yet,  iu  spite  of  this  tendency  to  inaccuracy,  we  are  never 
actually  mistaken  about  the  half-dollar  being  behind  the 
pen-point.  It  may  not  seem  far  enough  off,  but  still  it  is 
farther  than  the  point.  In  genera]  it  may  be  said  that 
where  the  objects  are  known  to  us,  no  such  illusion  of  dis- 
tance occurs  in  any  one  aa  the  theory  would  require.  And 
in  some  observers,  Bering  for  example,  it  seems  hardly  to 
occur  at  all.  If  I  look  into  infinite  distance  and  get  my 
finger  in  double  images,  they  do  not  seem  infinitely  far  ofL 

*  Natunllj  it  takes  h  uoaller  object  >t  ■  leu  dlatuioe  lo  cover  bj  lU 
Image  &  couatuit  amouat  of  retinal  surface. 
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To  make  objects  at  difFerent  dietanoes  seem  equidistant, 
careful  precautions  must  be  taken  to  have  them  alike  in 
appearance,  and  to  exclude  all  outward  reasons  for  ascrib- 
ing to  the  one  a  different  location  from  that  ascribed  to  the 
other.  Thus  Donders  tries  to  prove  the  law  of  projection 
by  taking  two  similar  electric  sparks,  one  behind  the  other 
on  a  dark  ground,  one  seen  double ;  or  an  iron  rod  placed 
so  near  to  the  eyes  that  its  double  images  seem  as  broad  as 
that  of  a  fixated  stove-pipe,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  objects 
being  cut  off  by  screens,  so  as  to  prevent  all  suggestions 
of  perspective,  etc.  The  three  objects  in  each  experiment 
seem  in  the  same  plane.* 

Add  to  this  the  impossibility,  recognized  by  aU  observ- 
ers, of  ever  seeing  double  with  the/ot;ecB,  and  the  fact  that 
authorities  as  able  as  those  quoted  in  the  note  on  Wheai- 
stone's  observation  deny  that  they  can  see  double  then  with 
identical  points,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
projectianntheary^  like  its  predecessor^  breaks  down.  NeUher 
formuUUes  exactly  or  exhaustivdy  a  law  for  oU  our  perceptions. 

Ambiguity  of  Betinal  Impressions, 

What  does  each  theory  try  to  do?  To  make  of  seen  location 
a  Jixed  function  of  retinal  impression.      Other  facts  may  be 


FM.87. 

brought  forward  to  show  how  far  from  Jixed  are  the  perceptive 
fundtians  (f  retinal  impressions.  We  alluded  a  while  ago  to 
the  extraordinary  ambiguity  of  the  retinal  image  as  a  re- 
vealer  of  magnitude.  Produce  an  after-image  of  the  sun 
and  look  at  your  finger-tip :  it  will  be  smaller  than  your 
nail.  Project  it  on  the  table,  and  it  will  be  as  big  as  a 
strawberry ;  on  the  wall,  as  large  as  a  plate ;  on  yonder 
mountain,  bigger  than  a  house.     And  yet  it  is  an  unchanged 


*  Aichiv  f.  Ophthal.,  Bd.  xvii.  Abth.  2,  pp.  44-6  (1871). 


retiDal  impreBsion.  Prepare  a  sheet  with  the  figures  shown 
in  Fig.  57  BtroQgly  marked  upon  it,  and  get  by  direct  fixa- 
tion a  distinct  after-image  of  each. 

Project  the  after-image  of  the  cross  upon  the  upper  left- 
hand  part  of  the  wnll,  it  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  58 ;  on  the 
upper  right-hand  it  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  59.     The  circle 


similarly  projected  will  be  distorted  into  two  different 
ellipses.  If  the  two  parallel  lines  be  projected  upon  the 
ceiling  or  floor  far  in  front,  the  farther  ends  will  diverge ; 
and  if  the  three  parallel  lines  be  thrown  on  the  same  sur- 
faces, the  upper  pair  will  seem  farther  apart  than  the  lower. 
Adding  certain  lines  to  others  has  the  same  distorting 
effect.  In  what  is  known  as  Zullner's  pattern  (Fig.  60),  the 
long  parallels  tip  towards  each  other  the  moment  we  draw 
the  short  slanting  lines  over  them  yet  their  retinal  images 
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are  the  same  they  always  were.     A  similar  distortion  of 
parallels  appears  in  Fig  61. 

Drawing  a  square  inside  the  circle  (Fig,  52)  gives  to  the 
outline  of  the  latter  an  indented  appearance  where  the 
square's  comers  touch  it.     Drawing  the  radii  inside  of  one 
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of  the  right  angles  in  the  same  figure  makes  it  seem  largei 
than  the  other.  In  Fig.  63,  the  retinal  image  of  the  space 
between  the  extreme  dots  is  in  all  three  lines  the  same,  yet 
it  seems  mnch  larger  the  moment  it  is  filled  up  with  other 
dots. 

In  the  stereoscope  certain  pairs  of  lines  which  look 
single  under  ordinary  circnmstances  immediately  seem 
double  when  we  add  certain  other  lines  to  them.* 

Amingvous  Import  of  Eye-movempitts. 

These  facts  show  the  indeterminateness  of  the  space- 
import  of  varions  retinal  ivtpressions.  Take  now  the  eye's 
movementa,  and  we  find  a  similar  vacillation.  When  we 
follow  a  moving  object  with  our  gaze,  the  motion  is  '  volun- 
tary ' ;  when  our  eyes  oscillate  to  and  fro  after  we  have 
made  onrselves  dizzy  by  spinning  around,  it  is  '  reflex ' ; 
and  when  the  eyeball  is  pushed  with  the  finger,  it  is  '  pas- 
sive.' Now,  in  all  three  of  these  cases  we  get  a  feeling 
from  the  movement  as  it  eflfects  itself.  Bat  the  objective 
perceptions  to  which  the  feeling  assists  us  are  by  no  means 
the  same.  In  the  first  case  we  may  see  a  stationary  field 
of  view  with  one  moving  object  in  it ;  in  the  second,  the 
total  field  swimming  more  or  less  steadily  in  one  direction ; 
in  the  third,  a  sudden  jump  or  twist  of  the  same  total 
field. 

ThefefUnga  of  convergence  of  the  eyeballs  permit  of  the 
same  ambiguous  interpretation.  When  objects  are  near  wa 
converge  strongly  npon  them  in  order  to  see  them  ;  when 
far,  we  set  our  optic  axes  parallel.  But  the  exact  degree  of 
convergence  fails  to  be  felt ;  or  rather,  being  felt,  tails  to 
tell  us  the  absolute  distance  of  the  object  we  are  regarding. 
Wheatstone  arranged  his  stereoscope  in  snch  a  way  that  the 
size  of  the  retinal  images  might  change  without  the  con- 
vergence altering  ;  or  conversely,  the  convergence  might 
change  without  the  retinal  image  altering.  Under  these 
circumstances,  be  says,t  the  object  seemed  to  approach  or 
recede  in  the  first  case,  without  altering  its  size ,  in  the 
second,  to  change  its  size  without  altering  its  distance — ^jnst 

*  A.  W.  VolkmanD.  UulersucliuDgcn,  p.  36t). 
f  PhiloBophical  lYansncituua,  1853,  p.  4. 
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the  reverHe  of  vshni  nijglit  biivf^  been  expected.  Wheat»t4}ne 
adds,  however,  that  '  tixiug  the  atteotioa  '  converted  eatsh  of. 
these  peroeptinuB  iiit<i  its  opposite.  The  same  perplexitj 
occurs  in  looking  through  prismatic  glasses,  which  alter  the 
eyes'  convergence.  We  cannot  decide  whether  the  object 
has  come  nearer,  or  i^rown  larger,  or  both, or  neither;  and 
our  judgiui^ut  vacillates  in  the  most  surprising  way.  M'e 
may  even  make  our  eyes  diverge,  and  the  object  will  none 
the  less  appear  at  a  finite  distance.  When  we  look  through 
the  stereoscope,  the  picture  seems  at  no  determinate  dis- 
tance. These  and  other  facts  have  led  Helmholtz  to  deny 
that  the  feeling  of  convergence  has  any  very  exact  value  oa 
a  distance-measurer.* 

With  the  feflings  of  accommodation  it  is  very  much  the 
same.  Donders  has  shown  f  that  the  apparent  magnifying 
power  of  Hpectaclenuf  moderate  convexity  hardly  depends  at 
all  upon  their  eniftrgeineut  of  the  retinal  image,  but  rather 
on  the  relaxation  they  permit  nf  the  muscle  of  accommoda- 
tion. This  suggests  au  object  farther  off,  and  cousetiueutly 
a  mnch  larger  one,  since  its  retinal  size  rather  increases 
than  diminishes.  But  in  this  case  the  same  vacillation  of 
judgment  as  in  the  preWously  mentioned  case  of  converg- 
ence takes  place.  The  recessiou  made  the  object  seem 
larger,  but  the  apparent  growth  in  size  of  the  object  now 
makes  it  look  as  if  it  came  nearer  instead  of  receding.  The 
effect  thus  contradicts  its  own  cause.  Everyone  is  conscious, 
on  first  putting  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  of  a  doubt  whether 
the  field  of  view  draws  near  or  retreats.J 

There  is  atill  another  deception,  occurring  in  persons  who 
have  kml  one  eye-mmdc  suddenly  paralysed.     This  deception 

■  Phyiiol,  Optik,  649-d64.  I.uter  Uiie  miibor  is  led  to  value  coDverg- 
ence  more  highly.     Arch.  f.  (Anal,  ii.j  PhyHlol.  <18TB|.  p.  8S3. 

f  ADomulies  of  Accommodation  and  Hpfractloii  (Now  Sydenham  Soc. 
TraDsl..  London,  19641,  p.  165. 

t  These  itmiigfcontradiclionB  have  been  culled  by  Aiibcrt  "secondiiry' 
deceptions  of  judjjmenl .  See  Gnindzllge  ri.  PliyBiologischen  Optik  [Ix-ip- 
Big,  18T6).  pp.  SOI,  <ilS.  621.  One  of  the  best  txamplesof  them  iHlhesniiill 
•lee  of  the  moon  ns  Qrat  seen  through  a  teleucope.  It  b  larger  and  brigliler. 
■u  we  wc  its  details  more  distinctly  and  judge  it  nearer,  Bui  bccntise  we 
Ji)dg«  It  so  much  nearer  we  ibink  it  muat  have  grown  aroallur.  Cf.  Cluir- 
pcotier  jo  JaJimsbcHchl.  I.  480. 
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haa  led  Wuudt  to  affirm  that  the  ejaljall-feeling  proper,  the 
iitcoming  Etenaatiuti  of  effected  rotation,  tella  us  only  of  the 
directiou  of  our  eye-movements,  but  not  of  their  whole  ex- 
tent* For  this  reason,  and  because  not  only  Wundt,  but 
many  other  authors,  think  the  phenomena  iu  these  partial 
paralyses  demonstrate  the  esiatence  of  a  feeling  of  innerva- 
tiou,  a  feeling  of  the  outj^oing  nervous  current,  opposed  to 
every  afferent  sensation  whatever,  it  seems  proi>er  to  note 
the  facts  with  a  certain  degree  of  detail. 

Suppose  a  man  wakes  up  some  morning  with  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle  of  his  right  eye  half  paralyzed,  what  will 
be  the  result?  He  will  be  enabled  only  with  great  effort 
to  rotate  the  eye  so  as  to  look  at  objects  l^nug  far  off  to  the 
right.  Something  in  the  effort  he  makes  will  make  him  feel 
as  if  the  object  lay  much  farther  to  the  right  than  it  really 
ifl.  If  the  left  and  sound  eye  be  closed,  and  he  be  asked 
to  touch  rapidly  with  his  finger  an  object  situated  towards 
his  right,  he  will  point  the  finger  to  the  right  of  it.  The 
current  explanation  of  the  'something'  in  the  effort  which 
causes  this  deception  is  that  it  is  the  sensation  of  the  out- 
going discharge  from  the  nervous  centres,  the 'feeling  of 
innervation,'  to  use  Wundt's  expression,  requisite  for  bring- 
ihg  the  open  eye  with  its  weakened  muscle  to  bear  upon 
the  object  to  be  touched.  If  that  object  be  situated  20 
degrees  to  the  right,  the  patient  has  now  to  innervate  as 
powerfully  to  turn  the  eye  those  20  degrees  as  formerly 
he  did  to  turn  the  eye  30  degrees.  He  consequently 
believes  as  before  that  he  has  turned  it  30  degrees ;  until, 
by  a  newly -acquired  custom,  he  learns  the  altered  spatial 
import  of  all  the  discharges  his  brain  makes  into  his  right 
abducena  nerve.  The 'feeling  of  innervation,' maintained 
to  exist  by  this  and  other  observations,  plays  an  immense 
part  in  the  space-theories  of  certain  philosophers,  especial- 
ly Wuudt  I  shall  elsewhere  try  to  show  that  the  observa- 
tions by  no  means  warrant  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them,  and  that  the  feeling  in  question  is  probably  a  wholly 
fictitious  eotity.t  Meanwhile  it  suffices  to  point  out  that 
even  those  who  set  most  store  by  it  are  compelled,  by  the 


■  Itevue  PbiloBOphlque,  ill.  9,  p.  330. 
f  See  Clispler  XXIV. 
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98  with  which  the  translocation  of  the  field  of  view 
becomes  corrected  and  further  errors  avoided,  to  admit 
that  the  precise  space-import  of  the  aupposfd  sensation  of 
oulyoing  energy  is  as  ambiguous  and  indeterminate  as  (fiat  tjf 
othfT  of  the  eye-feelings  we  have  considered  hitherto. 

I  have  DOW  given  what  no  one  will  call  an  trnderstate- 
ment  of  the  facta  and  arguments  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
banish  the  credit  of  directly  revealing  space  from  each  and 
every  kind  of  eye-senaatiou  taken  by  itself.  The  reader 
will  confess  that  they  make  a  very  plausible  show,  and 
most  likely  wonder  whether  my  own  theory  of  the  matter 
can  rally  from  their  damaging  evidence.  But  the  case  is 
far  from  being  hopeless ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  discrimi- 
nation hitherto  unmade  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  easily  vindi- 
cate the  \iew  adopted  in  these  pages,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  ungrudging  allowance  for  all  the  ambiguity 
and  illusion  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  intellectnalist-theory. 

I  The  Choice  of  the   Fiavtd  Reality. 

'  We  have  native  and  fixed  optical  space-sensations  ;  but 
experience  leads  us  to  select  certain  ojiesfrom  among  them  to  be 
the  exclusive  bearers  of  reality  :  the  rest  become  m,ere  signs  and 
s^gesters  of  these,.  The  factor  of  (W^c^ion,  on  which  we  have 
already  laid  so  much  stress,  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  solving 
word  of  the  enigma.  If  Helmholtz,  Wuudt,  and  the  rest, 
with  an  ambiguous  retinal  sensation  before  them,  meaning 
now  one  size  and  distance,  and  now  another,  had  not  en- 
tented  theroeelves  with  merely  saying  r— The  size  and  dis- 
ice  are  not  this  sensation,  they  are  something  beyond  it 
■ich  it  merely  calls  up,  ami  whose  own  birthplace  is  afur 
■in  '  synthesis '  (Wiindt)  or  in  '  espeneuce '  (Helmholtz)  as 
16  case  may  be  ;  if  they  had  gone  on  definitely  Ut  ask  and 
detinit^-ly  to  answer  the  question.  What  are  the  size  and 
dipitance  in  their  proper  selves?  they  would  not  only  have 
escaped  the  present  deplorable  vagueness  of  tlieir  space- 
theories,  but  they  would  have  seen  that  the  objective 
epatial  attributes  '  signified  '  are  simply  and  solely  certain 
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other  optical  sensaiiojis  now  nhsent,  but  wiiich  the  present 
seiisatioiiii  snggettt. 

What,  for  example,  is  the  slant-legged  cross  wMcli  we 
tbink  we  see  on  the  wail  when  we  project  the  reL-taugalar 
after-image  liigh  up  towards  our  right  or  left  (Figs.  58  and 
59)  ?  la  it  not  in  very  sooth  a  retinal  sensation  it»elf  ?  An 
imagined  sensation,  not  a  felt  one,  it  is  true,  but  none  tha 
less  essentially  and  originally  sensational  or  retinal  for  that, 
— the  sensation,  namely,  which  we  should  receive  if  a '  real ' 
slant-legged  cross  stood  on  the  wall  infrovi  of  us  and  threw 
its  image  on  our  eye.  That  image  is  not  the  one  our  retina 
now  holds.  Our  retina  now  holds  the  image  which  a  cross 
of  square  shape  throws  when  in  front,  but  which  a  cross  of 
the  slant-legged  pattern  toould  throw,  provided  it  wei-e 
actually  on  the  wall  in  the  distant  place  at  which  we  look. 
Call  this  actual  retinal  image  the  '  square '  image.  The 
eqnare  image  is  then  one  of  the  innumerable  images  the 
slant-legged  cross  can  throw.  Why  should  another  one, 
and  that  an  absent  one,  of  those  innumerable  images  be 
picked  out  to  represent  exclusively  the  slaut-legged  cross's 
'  true '  shape  ?  Why  should  that  absent  and  imagined 
slaut-legged  image  displace  the  present  and  felt  square 
image  from  our  mind?  Why,  when  the  objective  cross 
gives  us  so  many  shapes,  as  it  varies  its  position,  should  we 
think  we  feel  the  true  shape  only  when  the  cross  is  directly 
in  front?  And  when  that  question  is  answered,  how  can 
the  absent  and  represented  feeling  of  a  slant-legged  figure 
80  successfully  intrude  itself  into  the  place  of  a  presented 
square  one  ? 

Before  answering  either  question,  let  us  be  doubly  sure 
about  our  facts,  aud  see  how  true  it  is  that  in  our  dealintfa 
with  objeria  we  cUicaya  do  pick  ovt  one  of  the  visiutl  images  they 
yidd,  to  constitute  the  real/orm  or  size. 

The  matter  of  size  has  been  already  touched  upon,  so 
that  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  As  regards  shape, 
almost  all  the  retinal  shapes  that  objects  throw  are  perspec- 
tive '  distortions.'  Square  table-tops  constantly  present  two 
acute  and  two  obtuse  angles ;  circles  drawu  on  our  watl- 
papera,  our  carpets,  or  on  sheets  of  paper,  usually  show  like 
ellipses  ;  parallels  approach  as  they  recede  ;  human  bodies 
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are  foreshortened  ;  and  the  transitions  from  one  to  another 
of  these  altering  forms  are  infinite  and  continual.  Out  of 
the  flux,  however,  one  phase  always  stands  prominent  It 
is  the  form  the  object  has  when  we  see  it  easiest  and  best : 
and  that  is  when  our  eyes  and  the  object  both  are  in  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  position.  In  this  position  our 
head  is  upright  and  our  optic  axes  either  parallel  or  sym- 
metrically convergent ;  the  plane  of  the  object  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  visual  plane ;  and  if  the  object  is  one  containing 
many  lines  it  is  turned  so  as  to  make  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  visual  plane.  In  this 
situation  it  is  that  we  compare  all  shapes  with  each  other ; 
here  every  exact  measurement  and  decision  is  made.* 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  why  the  normal  situation  shotdd  have 
this  extraordinary  pre-eminence.  First,  it  is  the  position  in 
which  we  easiest  hold  anything  we  are  examining  in  our 
hands ;  second,  it  is  a  turning-point  between  all  right-  and 
all  left-hand  perspective  views  of  a  given  object ;  third,  it 
is  the  only  position  in  which  symmetrical  figures  seem  sym- 
metrical and  equal  angles  seem  equal ;  fourth,  it  is  often 
that  starting-point  of  movements  from  which  the  eye  is 
least  troubled  by  axial  rotations,  by  which  svperposition  t  of 
the  retinal. images  of  different  lines  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  line  is  easiest  produced,  and  consequently  by 
which  the  eye  can  make  the  best  comparative  measure- 
ments in  its  sweeps.  All  these  merits  single  the  normal 
position  out  to  be  chosen.  No  other  point  of  view  offers 
so  many  SBsthetic  and  practical  advantages.  Here  we  be- 
lieve we  see  the  object  as  it  is  ;  elsewhere,  only  as  it  seems. 
Experience  and  custom  soon  teach  us,  however,  that  the 
seeming  appearance  passes  into  the  real  one  by  continuous 
gradations.  They  teach  us,  moreover,  that  seeming  and 
being  may  be  strangely  interchanged.  Now  a  real  circle 
may  slide  into  a  seeming  ellipse ;  now  an  ellipse  may,  by 
sliding  in  the  same  direction,  become  a  seeming  circle ;  now 

*  The  ooly  exception  seems  to  be  when  we  expressly  wish  to  abstract  from 
particulars,  and  to  judge  of  the  general '  effect. '  Witness  ladies  trying  oq 
Dcw  dresses  with  their  heads  inclined  and  their  eyes  askance  ;  or  painters  in 
the  same  attitude  judging  of  the  '  values  '  in  their  pictures. 

f  l*he  importance  of  Superposition  will  appear  later  on. 


a  rectangular  cross  grows  slant-legged ;  now  a  slant-legged 
one  grows  rectangular. 

Almoet  any  form  in  oblique  vision  may  be  thus  a  deriTa- 
tivB  of  almost  any  other  iu  '  primary '  vision ;  ami  we  must 
learn,  when  we  get  cue  of  the  former  appearances,  to  trans- 
late it  into  the  appropriate  one  of  the  latter  class ;  we  must 
learn  of  what  optical  '  reality '  it  is  one  of  the  optical  signs, 
Having  learned  this,  we  do  but  obey  that  law  of  economy 
or  simplification  which  dominates  our  whole  psychic  life, 
when  we  attend  exclusively  to  the  'reality'  and  ignore  as 
much  as  our  consciousness  will  let  us  the  '  sign '  by  which 
we  came  to  apprehend  it.  The  signs  of  each  probable  real 
thing  being  multiple  and  the  thing  itself  one  and  fixed, 
we  gain  the  same  mental  relief  by  abandoning  the  former 
for  the  latter  that  we  do  when  we  abandon  mental  images, 
with  all  their  fluctuating  characters,  for  the  definite  and 
unchangeable  names  which  they  suggest.  The  selection  of 
thd  several  'normal' appearances  from  ont  of  the  jungle 
of  our  optical  experiences,  to  serve  as  the  real  sights  of 
which  we  shall  think,  is  psychologically  a  parallel  phenom- 
enon to  the  habit  of  thinking  in  words,  and  haa  a  like  nse. 
Both  are  substitutions  of  terms  few  and  fixed  for  terms 
manifold  and  vague. 

Senaatioti^  which  we  Ignore. 

This  service  of  sensations  as  mere  signs,  to  be  ignored 
when  they  have  evoked  the  other  sensations  which  are  their 
siguificates,  was  noticed  first  by  Berkeley  and  remarked  in 
many  passages,  as  the  folloi^'ing: 

"Signs,  being  litt.lti  considered  in  tliemselvea,  or  for  their  own  sake, 
bnt  only  in  their  relative  capacity  and  for  the  sake  of  Ihose  things 
whereof  they  are  signs,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind  overiooks  them, 
BO  OS  to  carry  its  attention  inimedi&t«ly  on  to  the  things  signified  ,  .  . 
which  in  truth  and  strictness  are  not  seen^  but  only  suggested  and  ap- 
prekended  by  means  of  tlie  pro[>er  objects  of  sight  which  alone  are 
seen."    (Divine  Visual  Language.  §  12.) 

Berkeley  of  course  erred  in  supposing  that  the  thing 
suggested  was  not  even  originally  an  object  of  sight,  as  the 
sign  now  is  which  calls  it  up.  Reid  expressed  Berkeley's 
principle  in  yet  clearer  language  : 

"  The  visible  appearances  of  objeela  are  intended  by  natoro  only  as 
■IgDE  or  indications,  and  the  mind  passes  instantly  to  the  things  sig- 
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T  without  making  the  leaat  reflection  upon  the  sign,  or  oven  per- 
tiving  tbat  there  is  any  Huoli  tliiug.  .  .  .  Ttio  niind  lias  acquired  a  con- 
flnned  aud  inveterate  habit  of  inathmtioa  to  theui  ithe  aigns).  For 
they  no  sooner  appear  than,  quick  hr  lightning,  the  thing  signiBod  suo- 
ceoda  and  ongroBses  nil  our  tvgai-U,  Tlity  have  do  name  in  language  ; 
and  although  ne  are  conscious  of  thtiu  whun  tliey  pass  through  ihe 
mind,  yet  their  passage  is  so  quick  and  so  familiar  that  it  is  nbHulutely 
unbeedtx]  ;  nor  do  they  leave  any  footsteps  of  thenisetves,  either  in  tba 

iSiemory  or  imagination."  (Inquiry,  chap.  v.  ^  3,  3.) 
I  H  we  review  the  facte  we  shall  find  every  grade  of  non- 
■ttentiim  between  the  extreme  form  of  overlooking  men- 
Woued  by  Keid  (or  forma  even  more  extreme  still)  and  com- 
plete conscious  perception  of  the  sensation  present.  8ome- 
times  it  is  literally  impossible  to  become  nware  of  the  l)itt«r. 
Sometimes  s,  little  artifice  or  effort  easily  leads  us  to  discern 

P together,  or  in  alternation,  with  the  '  object '  it  reveala 
metimes  the  present  sensation  is  held  to  be  the  object  or 
reproduce  its  features  in  undistorted  shape,  and  then,  of 
urae,  it  receives  the  mind's  full  glare. 
The  deepest  inattentiou  is  to  subjective  optical  sensa- 
tions, strictly  so  called,  or  those  which  are  not  signs  of 
outer  objects  at  all.  Helmlioltz's  treatment  of  these  phe- 
nomena, musccE  VfJiifinfet,  uegative  after-images,  double 
images,  etc,  is  very  satisfactory.     He  says  : 

"  We  only  attend  with  any  ease  and  exactness  to  our  sensations  in  so 
far  forth  as  they  can  bo  utilized  for  (he  knowledge  of  outward  things ; 
and  we  are  accuslomed  to  neglect  all  those  portions  of  them  which  have 
no  significance  as  regards  the  external  world.  8o  much  is  this  thecas* 
that  for  the  most  part  special  artiflcea  and  practice  are  required  for 
the  observation  of  these  latter  more  subjective  feelings.  Although  it 
might  seem  that  nothing  should  be  easier  than  to  be  conscious  of  one's 
own  sensations,  experience  nevertheless  shows  that  oftfln  enough  either  a 
special  talent  like  that  showed  in  eminent  degree  b;  Purkinje,  or  aoci- 
di-nt  or  tbttoretic  speculation,  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  discovery 
of  subjective  phenomena.  Thus,  for  example,  the  blind  spot  on  the 
retina  was  discovered  by  Mariotte  by  the  theoretic  way ;  similarly  by 
me  the  existence  of  '  summation  '-tones  in  acoustics.  In  Ihe  majority 
of  cases  accident  is  what  first  led  observers  whose  attention  was  espe- 
cially exercised  on  subjective  phenomena  to  discover  this  one  or  that ; 
only  where  the  subjective  appearances  are  so  intense  that  they  inter- 
fere with  the  perception  of  objects  are  they  noticed  by  all  men  alike. 
But  if  they  have  once  been  discovered  it  is  for  the  most  part  easy  for 
subsequent  observers  who  place  themselves  in  proper  conditions  and 
b'ttd  tbeir  attention  in  the  right  direction  to  perceive  them.     But  in 


man;  caseB — for  example,  in  the  phenomena  oC  the  blind  spot,  in  the 
disci'imination  of  over-tonea  and  combination-tones  from  the  ground- 
tone  of  mufiioal  sonnds,  etc. — such  ft  strain  of  the  attention  la  required, 
even  with  appropriate  iostrumental  aids,  that  most  persona  fail.  The 
very  after-images  of  bright  objects  are  by  most  men  perceived  only 
under  exceptionally  favorable  conditionu,  and  it  takes  steady  practice 
to  see  the  fainter  images  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  commonly  recurring  ex- 
perience that  persons  smitten  with  some  eye-disease  which  impairs 
vision  suddenly  remark  for  the  first  time  the  mtieear  votitanUs  which 
all  through  life  their  vitreous  humor  has  contained,  but  which  thej  now 
firmly  believe  to  have  arisen  since  their  malady  ;  the  truth  being  that 
the  latter  has  only  made  them  more  observant  of  all  their  visual  seoaa- 
tions.  There  are  also  cases  where  one  eye  has  gradually  grown  blind, 
and  the  patient  lived  for  an  indefinite  time  withoat  knowing  it,  until, 
through  the  accidental  closure  of  the  healthy  eye  alone,  the  blindness 
of  the  other  was  brought  to  attention. 

"Uost  people,  when  first  made  aware  of  binooular  double  images. 
are  uncommonly  astonished  that  thoy  should  never  have  noticed  them 
before,  although  all  through  their  life  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing singly  only  those  few  objects  which  were  about  equally  distant  with 
the  point  of  fixation,  and  the  rest,  those  nearer  and  farther,  which  eon- 
etitute  the  great  majority,  had  aln'a;s  been  double. 

"  We  must  then  learn  to  turn  our  attention  to  our  particular  sensa- 
tions, and  we  learn  this  commonly  only  for  such  sensations  as  are  means 
of  cognition  of  the  outer  world.  Only  so  far  as  they  serve  this  end  have 
our  sensations  any  importance  for  us  in  ordinary  life.  SubjectiTO 
feelings  are  mostly  interesting  only  to  ecientifle  investigators ;  were 
they  remarked  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  senses,  tliey  could  only  causa 
disturbance.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  reach  an  eitraordinary  degree  of 
firmness  and  security  in  objective  observation,  we  not  only  do  not  reac^ti 
this  where  subjective  phenomena  are  concerned,  but  we  actually  attain 
in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  overlooking  these  altogether,  and  ket^p- 
ing  ourselves  independent  of  their  influence  in  judging  of  objects,  even 
in  cases  where  fheir  strength  might  lead  them  easily  to  attract  our  at- 
tention."    (Physiol.  Optik,  pp.  431-3.) 

I^ven  where  the  sensation  is  not  merely  subjectire,  as  in 
the  canes  of  which  Helmholtz  speaks,  hut  is  a  sign  of  some- 
thing ouirward,  w©  are  also  liable,  as  Reid  says,  to  overlook 
its  intrinsic  quality  and  attend  exclusively  to  the  image  of 
the  '  thing '  it  Buggests.  But  here  everyone  can  easily  notice 
the  sensation  itself  if  ho  will.  Usually  we  see  a  sheet  nf 
paper  as  uniformly  white,  although  a  part  of  it  may  be  in 
shadow.  But  we  can  in  an  instant,  if  we  please,  notice  tha 
shadow  as  local  color.  A  man  walking  towards  us  does 
not  usually  seem  to  alter  his  size  ;  but  we  can,  by  setting 
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our  attention  in  a  peculiar  way  make  him  appear  to  do  so. 
The  whole  education  of  the  artist  consists  in  his  learning 
to  see  the  presented  signs  as  well  as  the  represented  things. 
No  matter  what  the  field  of  view  meana,  he  sees  it  also  as 
it/eeb — that  is,  as  a  collection  of  patches  of  color  bounded 
by  lines — the  whole  forming  an  optical  diagram  of  whose 
intrinsic  proportions  one  who  is  not  an  artist  has  hardly  a 
conscious  inkling.  The  ordinary  man's  attention  passds 
over  them  to  their  import;  the  artist's  turns  back  and 
dwells  upon  them  for  their  own  sake.  'Don't  draw  the 
thing  as  it  iSy  but  as  it  looks  ! '  is  the  endless  advice  of  every 
teacher  to  his  pupil ;  forgetting  that  what  it '  is  '  is  what  it 
would  also  '  look,'  provided  it  were  placed  in  what  we  have 
called  the  '  normal '  situation  for  vision.  In  this  situation 
the  sensation  as  '  sign  '  and  the  sensation  as  '  object '  co- 
alesce into  one,  and  there  is  no  contrast  between  them. 

SenscUiona  which  seem  Suppressed. 

But  a  great  difficulty  has  been  made  of  certain  peculiar 
cases  which  we  must  now  turn  to  consider.  They  are  cases 
in  which  a  present  sensation^  whose  existence  is  supposed  to  bt 
proved  by  its  outward  conditions  being  there^  seems  absohUdy 
suppressed  or  changed  by  the  image  of  the  *  thing  '  it  suggests. 

This  matter  carries  us  back  to  what  was  said  on  p.  218. 
The  passage  there  quoted  from  Helmholtz  refers  to  these 
cases.  Hd  thinks  they  conclusively  disprove  the  original 
and  intrinsic  spatiality  of  any  of  our  retinal  sensations  ; 
for  if  such  a  one,  actually  present,  had  an  immanent  and 
essential  space-determination  of  its  own,  that  might  well 
be  added  to  and  overlaid  or  even  momentarily  eclipsed  by 
suggestions  of  its  signification,  but  how  could  it  possibly 
be  altered  or  completely  suppressed  thereby  ?  Of  actually 
present  sensations,  he  says,  being  suppressed  by  suggestions 
of  experience — 

'*  We  have  not  a  single  well-atteeted  example.  In  all  those  illusions 
which  are  provoked  hy  senscitUms  in  the  absence  of  their  usually  excit- 
ing objects,  the  mistiJce  never  vanishes  by  the  better  understanding  of 
the  object  really  present,  and  by  insight  into  the  cause  of  deception. 
Phosphenes  provoked  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  by  traction  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve,  after-images,  etc.,  remain  projected  into  their 
apparoDt  place  in  the  field  of  vision,  just  as  the  image  projected  from 
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a  mirror's  surface  conlioues  to  be  awti  behind  the  mirror,  altboogb  we 
know  that  to  all  these  appearances  no  outward  reality  corresponds. 
Tnie  enough,  we  can  remove  our  attention,  and  keep  it  removed,  from 
Bensationa  that  have  no  reference  to  Ihe  outer  world,  tboGe,  e.g.,  of  the 
weaker  after-images,  and  of  entoptic  objects,  eto.  .  .  .  But  what  would 
become  of  our  perceptions  at  all  if  we  had  the  power  not  only  of  ignor- 
ing, but  of  traiui/orming  into  their  opposites,  any  part  of  them  that 
differed  from  that  outward  experience,  the  image  of  which,  aa  that  of 
a  present  reality,  accompanies  them  in  the  mind  ! "  * 

And  again : 

"  On  the  analogy  of  all  other  experience,  we  should  expect  that  the 
oonquered  feelings  would  persist  to  our  perception,  even  If  only  in  the 
shape  of  recognized  illusions.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  One  does  not 
Bee  how  the  assumption  of  originally  spatial  sensations  can  explain  our 
optical  cognitions,  when  in  the  last  resort  those  who  believe  in  theee 
very  sensations  find  themselves  obliged  to  assume  that  they  are  over- 
eome  by  our  better  judgment,  based  on  exporieuce." 

These  words,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  necessarily 
carry  great  weight.  But  the  authority  even  of  a  Helmhoitz 
oaght  not  to  Bhake  one's  critical  composure.  And  the  mo- 
ment one  abandons  abstract  generalities  and  cornea  to  close 
quarters  with  the  particulars,  I  think  one  easily  sees  that 
no  such  conclusions  as  those  we  have  quoted  follow  from 
the  latter.  But  profitably  to  conduct  the  discnssioQ  vx 
must  divide  the  alleged  instances  into  groups. 

(a)  With  Helmholtz,  color-perception  is  equally  with  space- 
perception  au  intellectual  affair.  The  so-called  simulta- 
neous color- contrast,  by  which  one  color  modifies  another 
alongside  of  which  it  is  said,  is  explained  by  Lim  as  an 
unconscious  inference.  In  Chapter  XVII  we  discussed  the 
color-contrast  problem  ;  the  principles  which  applied  to  its 
solution  will  prove  also  applicable  to  part  of  the  present 
problem.  In  my  opinion,  Bering  has  definitively  proved 
that,  when  one  color  is  laid  beside  another,  it  modifies  the 
sensation  of  the  latter,  not  by  virtue  of  any  mere  mental 
suggestion,  a^  Helmholtz  would  have  it,  but  by  actually 
exciting  anew  nerve -process,  to  which  the  modified  feeling 
of  color  immediately  oorre.sponds.  The  explanation  is 
physiological,  not  psychological.     The   transformation  of 

•  Physiol,  Optik.  p.  817. 
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be  original  color  by  the  iuduclng  color  ie  due  to  the  dix- 

ppeftroQce  of  the  physiological  conditiana  uuder  which  the 

fBt  color  was  produced,  and  to  the  iuduction,  uuder  the 

iuditiou8,  of  a  geuuiue  new  seusation,  with  which  the 

PsxiggeBtions  of  experience  '  have  uaught  to  do. 


That  processes  iu  the  visual  apparatus  propagate  them- 
ielvo**  laterally,  if  one  may  ao  express  it,  "is  also  shown  by 
phmomfrut  of  contrast    tohick  occur  after  looking  upon 
f<r,j,.t  of  various  kinds.     Here  are  a  few  examples.     If, 
Eovf^r  lln!  rail  of  a  moving  vessel,  we  look  at  the  water  rush- 
ing along  the  side,  and  then  transfer  our  ga^e  to  the  deck,  a 
baud  of  planks  will  ap[>ear  to  us,  moving  in  the  opposite 
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direction  to  that  in  which,  a  moment  previoualj,  we  had 
been  seeing  the  water  move,  whilst  on  either  side  of  this 
band  another  baud  of  plauks  will  move  as  the  water  did. 
Looking  at  a  waterfall,  or  at  the  road  from  out  of  a  car- 
window  in  a  moving  tram,  produces  the  same  illusion,  which 
may  be  easily  verified  in  the  laboratory  by  a  simple  piece 
of  apparatus.  A  board  with  a  window  five  or  six  inches 
wide  and  of  any  convenient  length  is  supported  upright  on 
two  feet.  On  the  back  side  of  the  board,  above  and  below 
the  window,  are  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  crank.  An  endless  band  of  any  figured  stuff  is  passed 
over  these  rollers  (one  of  wliich  can  be  so  adjusted  on  its 
bearings  as  to  keep  the  stuff  always  taut  aud  not  liable  to 
slip),  and  the  surface  of  the  front  board  is  also  covered  with 
stuff  or  paper  of  a  nature  to  catch  the  eye.  Turning  the 
crank  now  sets  the  central  band  in  continuous  motion, 
whilst  the  margins  of  the  field  remain  really  at  rest,  but 
after  a  while  appear  moving  in  the  contrary  way.  Stopping 
the  crank  results  in  an  illusory  appearance  of  motion  in 
reverse  directions  all  over  the  field. 

A  disk  with  an  Archimedean  spiral  drawn  upon  it, 
whirled  round  on  an  ordinary  rotating  machine,  produces 
still  more  startUnp  fff<>ctH. 


"Tf  Ihe  revoliitinn  Is  In  the  direction  In  which  tho  spiral  I 
apprnatbcs  the  centre  of  Ihe  disk  Ibo  entire  Burfnce  of  the  lallcr  Mcmi 
e:(t>nnii   during   revolution   and   tu   contract   after  It   has    ceased  ;    i 
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vioB  ver9d  if  the  movement  of  revolntion  is  in  the  opposite  direotion.  If 
in  the  former  case  the  eyes  of  the  observers  are  turned  from  the  rotat- 
ing difik  towards  any  familiar  objects,  g.  the  face  of  a  friend — ^the  latter 
seems  to  contract  or  recede  in  a  somewhat  striking  manner,  and  to 
expand  or  approach  after  the  opposite  motion  of  the  spiral/'  * 

jLn  elementary  form  of  these  motor  illusions  seems  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Helmholtz  on  pp.  568-671  of  Lis 
Opiik.  The  motion  of  anything  in  the  field  of  vision  along 
an  acute  angle  towards  a  straight  line  sensibly  distorts 
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that  line.  Thus  in  Fig.  66:  Let  AB  be  a  line  drawn  on 
paper,  CDE  the  tracing  made  over  this  line  by  the  point 
of  a  compass  steadily  followed  by  the  eye,  as  it  moves.  As 
the  compass-point  passes  from  C  to  D,  the  line  appears  to 
move  downwards ;  as  it  passes  from  D  to  E,  the  line  appears 
to  move  upwards ;  at  the  same  time  the  whole  line  seems 
to  incline  itself  in  the  direction  FG  during  the  first  half 
of  the  compass's  movement ;  and  in  the  direction  HI  dur- 
ing its  last  half ;  the  change  from  one  inclination  to  an- 
other being  quite  distinct  as  the  compass-point  passes 
over  D. 

Any  line  across  which  we  draw  a  pencil-point  appears 
to  be  animated  by  a  rapid  movement  of  its  own  towards 
the  pencil-point.  This  apparent  movement  of  both  of  two 
things  in  relative  motion  to  each  other,  even  when  one  of 
them  is  absolutely  still,  reminds  us  of  the  instances  quoted 

I.  — — — — — 

*  Bowditch  and  Hall,  in  Journal  of  Physiology,  vol.  in.  p.  1^99.  Helm- 
holtz tries  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by  unconscious  rotations  of  the  eye- 
ball. But  movements  of  the  eyeball  can  only  explain  such  appearances 
of  movements  as  are  the  same  over  the  whole  field.  In  the  windowed 
board  one  part  of  the  field  seems  to  move  in  one  way,  another  part  in  an- 
other. The  same  Is  true  when  we  turn  from  the  spiral  to  look  at  the  wall 
— the  centre  of  the  field  alone  swells  out  or  contracts,  the  margin  docs  the 
reverse  or  remains  at  rest.  Mach  and  Dvorak  have  beautifully  proved  the 
impossibility  of  eye-rotations  in  this  case  (Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad., 
Bd.  ULL),    Bee  also  Bowditch  and  Hall's  paper  as  above,  p.  800. 


from  Vierordt  on  page  188,  and  seems  to  take  ns  back  to  a 
primitive  stage  of  perception,  in  which  the  discriminationa 
we  now  make  vheii  we  feel  a  movement  have  not  yet  been 
made.  If  we  draw  the  point  of  a  pencil  through  '  Zollner's 
pattern '  (Fig.  60,  p.  232),  and  foliow  it  with  the  eye,  the 
whole  fignre  becomes  the  scene  of  the  most  singular 
apparent  nnrest,  of  which  Helmholtz  has  very  carefully 
noted  the  conditions.  The  illusion  of  Ziillner's  figure  van- 
ishes entirely,  or  almost  so,  with  most  people,  if  they 
steadily  look  at  one  point  of  it  with  un  unmoving  eye ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  many  other  illusions. 

Now  ail  these  facts  taken  together  seem  to  skoio — vaguely 
it  is  true,  but  certainly — tlud  present  excitements  and  after- 
effects of  former  excitements  may  alter  the  result  of  processes 
occurring  simvltaneously  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  retina 
or  other  portions  of  the  apparatus  for  optical  sensation.  In 
the  cases  last  considered,  the  moving  eye,  as  it  sweeps  the 
fovea  over  certain  parts  of  the  figure,  seems  thereby  to 
determine  a  modification  in  the  feeling  which  the  other  parts 
confer,  which  modification  is  the  figure's  '  distortion."  It  is 
tme  that  this  statement  explains  nothing.  It  only  keeps 
the  cases  to  which  it  applies  from  being  explained  spuri- 
ously. The  spurious  aoconni  of  these  iUusions  is  that  they  are 
irU^ectual,  not  sensation^},  thai  titey  are  secomlary,  not  primary, 
mental  facts.  The  distorted  figure  is  said  to  be  one  which 
the  mind  is  led  to  imagine,  by  falsely  drawing  an  uncon- 
scious inference  from  certain  premises  of  which  it  is  not 
distinctly  aware.  And  the  imagined  figure  is  supposed  to 
be  strong  enough  to  suppress  tlie  perception  of  whatever 
real  sensations  there  may  be.  But  Helmholtz,  Wuudt, 
Delboeuf,  Zollner,  and  all  the  advocates  of  unconscioas  in- 
ference are  at  variance  with  each  other  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  what  these  unconscious  premises  and  infer- 
ences may  be. 

That  small  angles  look  proportionally  larger  than  larger 
ones  is,  in  brief,  the  fundamental  illusion  to  which  almost  all 
authors  would  reduce  the  peculiarity  of  Fig.  67,  as  of  Figs. 
60,  61,  62  (pp.  232,  233).  This  peculiarity  of  small  angles 
is  by  Wundt  treated  as  the  case  of  a  filled  space  seeming 
larger  than  an  empty  one,  as  in  Fig.  68  ;  and  this,  according 
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to  both  Delboeuf  and  Wundty  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  more 
musoular  innervation  is  needed  for  the  eye  to  traverse  a 
filled  space  than  an  empty  one,  beoause  the  points  and  lines 
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in  the  filled  space  inevitably  arrest  and  constrain  the  eye, 
and  this  makes  us  feel  as  if  it  were  doing  more  work,  Le. 
traversing  a  longer  distance.*    When,  however,  we  recol- 


e 
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lect  that  muscular  movements  are  positively  proved  to  have 
no  share  in  the  waterfall  and  revolving-spiral  illusions,  and 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Wundt*s  and  Delboeuf  s  particular 
form  of  muscle-explanation  can  possibly  apply  to  the  com- 
pass-point iUusion  considered  a  moment  ago,  we  must  con- 
clude that  these  writers  have  probably  exaggerated,  to  say 
the  least,  the  reach  of  their  muscle-explanation  in  the  case 

-ir 

*  Bulletins  de  TAcad.  de  Belgique,  xxi.  2;  Revue  Philosophique,  vl 
pp.  8S8-G ;  Physiologische  Psychologie,  2te  Aufl.  p.  108.  Compare  Mtln* 
•terberg's  views,  Beitrftge,  Heft  2,  p.  174. 


of  the  BnbdiTided  angles  and  lines.  Never  do  we  get  sacli 
strong  muscular  feelings  aa  wlien,  against  the  course  of  na- 
ture, we  oblige  our  eyea  to  be  still ;  but  fixing  the  eyes  on 
one  point  of  the  figure,  so  far  from  making  tliat  part  of  the 
latter  seem  larger,  dispels,  in  most  persons,  the  illusion  of 
these  diagrams  altogether. 

As  for  Helmholtz,  he  invokes,  to  explain  the  enlarge- 
ment of  small  angles,*  what  he  calls  a  'law  of  contrast' 
between  directions  and  distances  of  lines,  analogous  to  that 
between  colors  and  intensities  of  light  Lines  cutting 
another  line  make  the  latter  seem  more  inclined  away  from 
them  than  it  really  is.  Moreover,  clearly  recognizable  mag- 
nitudes appear  greater  than  equal  magnitudes  which  we 
but  vaguely  apprehend.  But  this  is  surely  a  sensatioDal- 
istic  law,  a  native  function  of  our  eeeiug-apparatus.  Quite 
as  little  as  the  negative  after-image  of  the  revolving  spiral 
could  such  contrast  be  deduced  from  any  association  of 
ideas  or  recall  of  past  objects.  The  principle  of  contrast 
is  criticised  by  Wundt,  t  who  says  that  by  it  small  spaces 
ought  to  appear  to  us  smaller,  and  not  larger,  than  they 
really  are.  Helmholtz  might  have  retorted  (had  not  the 
retort  been  as  fatal  to  the  uniformity  of  his  own  principle 
as  to  Wundt' s)  that  if  the  muscle-explanation  were  true,  it 
ought  not  to  give  rise  to  just  the  opposite  illusions  in  the 
skin.  We  saw  on  p.  141  that  subdivided  spaces  appear 
shorter  than  empty  ones  upon  the  skin.  To  the  instances 
there  given  add  this :  Divide  a  line  on  paper  into  equal 
halves,  puncture  the  extremities,  and  make  punctures  all 
along  one  of  the  halves ;  then,  with  the  finger-tip  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paper,  follow  the  line  of  punctures ; 
the  empty  half  will  seem  much  longer  than  the  punctured 
half.  This  seems  to  bring  things  back  to  unanalyzable 
laws,  by  reason  of  which  our  feeling  of  size  is  determined 
differently  in  the  skin  and  in  the  retina,  even  when  the 
objective  conditions  are  the  same.  Hering's  explanation 
of  ZoUner's  figure  is  to  be  found  in  Hermann's  Handb.  d. 
Physiologie,  m.  1.  p.  579.     Lipps  J  gives  another  reason 


•  PhjBlol.  Opilk.  pp.  662-71, 
t  Physiol.  Psych.,  pp,  107-8 
%  GruadtatSBCbeu  des  Seclenkbcas,  pp.  S26-80. 
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why  lines  cntting  another  line  make  the  latter  seexn  to 
bend  away  from  them  more  than  is  really  the  case.  If, 
he  says,  wo  draw  (Fig.  69)  the  line  pm  upon  the  line  ab^ 
and  follow  the  latter  with  our  eye,  we  shall,  on  reaching 
the  point  m,  tend  for  a  moment  to  slip  off  db  and  to  foUow 
mpy  without  distinctly  realizing  that  we  are  not  still  on  the 
main  line.  This  makes  us  feel  as  if  the  remainder  nib  of 
the  main  line  were  bent  a  little  away  from  its  original  direo- 
tion.    The  illusion  is  apparent  in  tiie  shape  of  a  seeming 
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approach  of  the  ends  &,  h^  of  the  two  main  lines.  This  to 
my  mind  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
class  of  iUusions  than  any  of  those  given  by  previous  au- 
thors, were  it  not  again  for  what  happens  in  the  skin. 

Considering  cH  the  drcumstanoea^  I  fed  jtLstified  in  dis- 
carding  JUe  entire  batch  of  iUuaions  as  irrdevoM  to  our  pres'- 
ent  inquiry.  Whatever  they  may  prove,  they  do  not  prove 
that  our  visual  percepts  of  form  and  movement  may  not  be 
sensations  strictly  so  called.  They  much  more  probably 
fall  into  line  witii  the  phenomena  of  irradiation  and  of 
color-contrast,  and  with  Yierordt's  primitive  illusions  of 
movement  They  show  us,  if  anything,  a  realm  of  sen- 
sations in  which  our  habitual  experience  has  not  yet  made 
traces,  and  which  persist  in  spite  of  our  better  knowledge, 
ttnsuggestive  of  those  other  space-sensations  which  we  all 
the  time  know  from  extrinsic  evidence  to  constitute  the  real 
space-determinations  of  the  diagram.  Very  likely,  if  these 
sensations  were  as  frequent  and  as  practically  important  as 
they  now  are  insignificant  and  rare,  we  should  end  by  sub- 
stituting their  significates — the  real  space-values  of  the 
diagrams — for  them.     These  latter  we  should  then  seem  to 
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Bee  directly,  and  the  illusions  would  disappear  like  tliut  of 
the  size  of  a  tooth-socket  when  the  tooth  has  been  out  a 
week. 

(6)  Another  batch  of  cases  which  we  may  discard  is  that  t^ 
dovUe  images.  A  thoroughgoing  anti-sensationalist  ought 
to  den;  all  native  tendency  to  see  double  images  when 
disparate  retinal  points  are  stimulated,  because,  Le  should 
say,  most  people  never  get  them,  but  see  all  things  single 
which  experience  has  led  them  to  believe  to  be  single. 
"  Can  a  doubleness,  so  easily  neutralized  by  our  knowledge, 
ever  be  a  datum  of  sensation  at  all?  "  such  an  anti-sensa- 
tionalist  might  ask. 

To  which  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  datum  of  sensation, 
hut  a  datum  which,  like  many  other  data,  must  first  be 
discrimiftated.  As  a  rule,  no  sensible  qualities  are  dis- 
criminated without  a  motive.*  And  those  that  later  we 
learn  to  discriminate  were  originally  felt  confused.  As 
well  pretend  that  a  voice,  or  an  odor,  which  we  have 
learned  to  pick  out,  is  no  sensation  now.  One  may  easily 
acquire  skill  iu  discriminating  double  images,  though,  as 
Hering  somewhere  says,  it  is  an  art  of  which  one  cannot 
become  master  iu  one  year  or  in  two.  For  masters  like 
Hering  himself,  or  Le  Conte,  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  dia- 
grams are  of  little  use.  Instead  of  combining  into  one  solid 
appearance,  they  simply  cross  each  other  with  their  doubled 
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lines.     Volkmann  has  shown  a  great  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  addition  of  secondary  lines,  differing  in  the  two 

•Cf.  »upro,  p.  S15  ff. 
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fields,  helps  us  to  see  the  primary  lines  double.  The  effect 
is  analogous  to  that  shown  in  the  cases  which  we  despatched 
a  moment  ago,  where  given  lines  have  their  space-value 
changed  by  the  addition  of  new  lines,  without  our  being 
able  to  say  why,  except  that  a  certain  mutual  adhesion  of 
the  lines  and  modification  of  the  resultant  feeling  takes 
place  by  psychophysiological  laws.  Thus,  if  in  Fig.  70j  I 
and  r  be  crossed  by  an  horizontal  line  at  the  same  Ibvel, 
and  viewed  stereoscopically,  they  appear  as  a  single  pair  of 
lines,  «,  in  space.  But  if  the  horizontal  be  at  different 
levels,  as  in  l\  r^,  three  lines  appear,  as  in  8\* 

Let  us  then  say  no  more  about  double  images.  All  that 
the  facts  prove  is  what  Yolkmann  says,t  that,  although 
there  may  be  sets  of  retinal  fibres  so  organized  as  to  give 
an  impression  of  two  separate  spots,  yet  the  excitement  of 
other  retinal  fibres  may  inhibit  the  effect  of  the  first  ex- 
citement, and  prevent  us  from  actually  making  the  dis- 
crimination. Still  farther  retinal  processes  may,  however, 
bring  the  doubleness  to  the  eye  of  attention;  and,  once 
there,  it  is  as  genuine  a  sensation  as  any  that  our  life 
affords.^ 

(c)  These  groups  ofiUuauyM  being  dimifuUed,  either  as  cases 
of  defective  discrimination,  or  as  changes  of  one  space- 
sensation  into  another  when  the  total  retinal  process 
changes,  there  remain  but  tux>  other  groups  to  puzzle  tis.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  after-images  distorted  by  projection  onto 
oblique  planes;  the  second  relates  to  the  instability  of 
our  judgments  of  relative  distance  and  size  by  the  eye, 
and  includes  especially  what  are  known  as  pseudosoopio 
illusions. 

*  See  Archiv  f.  Ophthalm.,  v.  2,  1  (1859),  where  many  more  ezamplen 
are  given. 

f  Untersuchungen,  p.  260 ;  see  also  p.  242. 

1 1  pass  over  certain  difficulties  about  double  images,  drawn  from  the 
perceptions  of  a  few  squinters  (e.g.  by  Scbweigger.  Klin.  Untersucb  aber 
das  Scbielen,  Berlin,  1881 ;  by  JavaU  Annales  d'Oculistique,  lzztv. 
p.  217),  because  the  facts  are  exceptional  at  best  and  very  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation. In  favor  of  the  sensationalistic  or  nativistic  view  of  one  such 
case,  see  the  important  paper  by  Yon  Eries,  Archiv  f.  Ophthalm.,  zziv, 
4,  p.  117. 


The  pheoomena  of  the  first  group  were  described  on 
page  232.  A.  W.  Volkmami  has  studied  them  with  hia 
accustomed  cleamesa  and  care,  *  Even  an  imagiuarily 
inclined  wall,  in  a  picture,  will,  if  an  after-image  be  thrown 
upon  it,  distort  the  shape  thereof,  and  make  us  see  a  form 
of  which  our  after-image  would  be  the  natural  projection 
on  the  retina,  were  that  form  laid  upon  the  wall.  Thus  a 
signboard  is  painted  in  perspective  on  a  screen,  and  the 
eye,  after  steadily  looking  at  a  rectangular  cross,  is  turned 
to  the  painted  signboard.  The  after-image  appears  as  an 
oblique-legged  cross  upon  the  signboard.  It  is  the  converse 
phenomenon  of  a  perspective  drawing  like  Fig.  71,  in  which 
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really  oblique-legged  fignres  are  seen  as  rectangular  crosses. 
The  unstable  judgments  of  relative  distance  and  size 
were  also  mentioned  on  pp.  231-2.  Whatever  the  size  may 
be  of  the  retinal  image  which  an  object  makes,  the  object  is 
seen  as  of  its  own  normal  size.  A  man  moving  towards  us 
is  not  sensibly  perceived  to  grow,  for  example;  and  my 
tiager,  of  which  a  single  joint  may  more  than  conceal  him 
from  my  view,  is  nevertheless  seen  as  a  much  smaller  object 
than  the  man.  As  for  distances,  it  is  often  possible  to  make 
the  farther  part  of  an  object  seem  near  and  the  nearer  part 
far.  A  human  profile  in  intaglio,  looked  at  steadily  with 
one  eye,  or  even  both,  soon  appears  irresistibly  as  a  bas- 
relief.  The  inside  of  a  common  pasteboard  mask,  painted 
like  the  outside,  and  viewed  with  one  eye  in  a  direct  light, 
also  looks  convex  instead  of  hollow.  So  strong  is  the  illu- 
•  PbyBlologUcbe  Untersiichuogtn  im  Gebiele  tier  Uplik,  v 
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sion,  after  loDg  fixation,  that  a  friend  who  painted  snoh  a 
mask  for  me  told  me  it  soon  became  difficnlt  to  see  how  to 
apply  the  brush.  Bend  a  TiBitiug-osrd  aoroBS  the  middle, 
so  that  its  halves  form  an  angle  of  90°  more  or  less ;  set  it 
upright  on  the  table,  as  in  Fig.  72,  and  view  it  with  one  eje. 


Tia,  n. 
Yon  can  make  it  appear  either  ae  if  it  opened  towards  jon 
or  away  from  jon.    In  the  former  case,  the  angle  ab  lies 


npon  the  table,  A  being  nearer  to  yon  than  a ;  in  the  latter 

case  ab  eeems  Tertical  to  the  table — as  indeed  it  really  is — 

with  o  nearer  to  yon  than  b.*  Agun,  look,with  either  one  or 

*  Cf.  X.  Hadi,  Beltrtge  lur  Aulyse  (let  EmpflDdungen,  p.  87. 
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two  eyes,  at  the  opening  of  a  wine-glass  or  tnmbler  (Fig. 
73),  held  either  above  or  below  the  eye's  level.  The  retinal 
image  of  the  opening  is  an  oval,  but  we  can  see  the  oval  in 
either  of  two  wajs, — as  if  it  were  the  perspective  view  of  a 
circle  whose  edge  b  were  farther  from  us  than  its  edge  a 
(in  which  case  we  should  seem  to  be  looking  down  on  the 
circle),  or  as  if  its  edge  a  were  the  more  distant  edge  (in 
which  case  we  should  be  looking  up  at  it  through  the  b  side 
of  the  glass).  As  the  manner  of  seeing  the  edge  changes, 
the  glass  itself  alters  its  form  in  space  and  looks  straight 
or  seems  bent  towards  or  from  the  eye,*  according  as  the 
latter  is  placed  beneath  or  above  it 

Plane  diagrams  also  can  be  conceived  as  solids,  and  that 
in  more  than  one  way.    Figs.  74,  75,  76,  for  example,  are  am- 


biguous perspective  projections,  and  may  each  of  them  re- 
mind as  of  two  different  natural  objects.    Whichever  of  these 
•  C(.  V.  Egger.  Ktvuc  Pbilos..  xx.  *88, 
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objects  we  conceive  clearly  at  the  momeut  of  looking  at  the 
1,  we  seem  to  see  in  all  its  solidity  before  us.  A  little  prac- 
e  will  enable  us  to  fliip  the  tigures,  so  to  Bpeak,  backwardB 
wards  from  oue  object  to  the  other  at  will  We  need 
only  attend  to  oue  of  the  angles  represented,  and  ima^jiine  it 
either  solid  or  hollow — pulled  towards  ua  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  or  pushed  back  behind  the  same — and  the 
whole  figure  obeys  the  cue  and  is  instantaneously  trans- 
formed beneath  our  gaze.* 

The  peculiarity  of  nil  tliese  cases  is  the  ambiguity  of 
the  perception  to  which  the  fixed  retinal  impression  gives 
rise.  With  our  retina  excited  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
whether  by  after-image,  mask  or  diagram,  we  see  now  this 
object  and  now  that,  as  if  the  retinal  image  per  se  had  no 
essential  space-import.  Surely  if  form  and  length  were 
originally  retinal  sensations,  retinal  rectangles  ought  not  to 
become  acute  or  obtuse,  and  lines  ought  not  to  alter  their 
relative  lengths  as  they  do.  If  relie/  were  an  optical 
feeling,  it  ought  not  to  flap  to  and  fro,  with  every  optical  con- 

■dition  unchanged.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  deiders  of  space- 
sensation  ought  to  be  able  to  make  their  tinal  stand. f 
It  must  be  confessed  that  their  plea  is  plausible  at  first 
sight.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  throw  out  retinal  sensibility 
altogether  as  a  space-yielding  function  the  moment  we  find 
an  ambiguity  in  its  deliverances,  and  another  thing  to 
examine  candidly  the  conditions  which  may  have  brought 
the  ambiguity  about  The  former  way  is  cheap,  wholesale, 
shallow ;   the  latter  difficult  and  complicated,  but  full  of 

(instruction  in  the  end.  Let  us  try  it  for  ourselves. 
In 
*  Loeb  (PDOger's  Archiv,  XL.  274)  has  proved  that  muscular  cliangei 
bC  adapuiioD  la  Ihe  eye  for  near  and  far  dialaitce  arc  whnl  detcrmiue  the 
formottlie  rcilef. 
t  The  strongest  passage  In  Helmboliz's  argument  agaiuBi  sensHitoiis  of 
■pace  is  relUlve  to  these  fluctuatioas  of  seen  relief:  "Ought  one  out  to 
conclude  that  if  sensatloDs  of  relief  cilai  stall,  they  must  be  so  faint  aod 
vague  as  to  have  no  influence  compnri.'d  with  that  of  post  experienced 
Ougbt  we  not  to  believe  tlinl  tlie  i>en*pli<m  of  the  third  dimension  may 
bttve  arisen  teilhout  lliem.  aliice  we  now  see  it  taking  place  aawell  at/aitut 
Ihom  as  Witt  them  ?"   (Physiol.  Oplik.  p,  817.) 


In  the  case  of  the  diagrams  72,  73,  74,  76,  76,  the  real 
pbject,  lines  meeting  or  crossing  each  other  on  a  plane,  is 


,^_^ 
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replaced  by  an  imagined  solid  which  toe  deacribe  as  seen. 
ReaUy  it  is  not  seen  but  ojdy  so  vividly  conceived  ax  to 
approach  a  vision  of  reality.  We  feel  all  the  while,  however, 
Uiat  the  solid  suggested  is  not  Bolidly  there.  The  reason 
why  one  solid  may  seem  more  easily  suggested  than 
aDother,  and  tchy  it  is  easier  in  general  to  perceive  the 
diagram  solid  than  Jlat,  seems  due  to  prc^xiMlity*  Those 
Uuea  have  countless  times  in  oar  past  experience  been 
drawn  on  our  retina  by  solids  for  once  that  we  have  seen 
them  flat  on  paper.  And  hundreds  of  times  we  have 
looked  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  parallelopipeds, 
Btairs  and  glasses,  for  once  that  we  have  looked  upwards 
at  their  bottom — hence  we  see  the  solids  easiest  as  if  from 
above. 

Habit  or  probability  seems  also  to  govern  the  illusion  of 
the  intaglio  profile,  and  of  the  hollow  mask.  We  have  never 
Been  a  human  face  except  in  relief — hence  the  case  with 
which  the  present  sensation  is  overpowered.  Hence,  too, 
tiie  obstinacy  with  which  human  faces  and  forms,  and 
other  extremely  familiar  convex  objects,  refuse  to  appear 
hollow  when  viewed  through  Wheatstone's  pseudoscope. 
Our  perception  seems  wedded  to  certain  total  ways  of 
seeing  certain  objects.  The  moment  the  object  is  suggested 
at  all,  it  takes  possession  of  the  mind  in  the  fulness  of  its 
stereotyped  habitual  form.  This  explains  the  suddenness 
of  the  transformations  when  the  perceptions  change.  The 
object  shoots  back  and  forth  completely  from  this  to  that 
familiar  thing,  and  doubtfnl,  indeterminate,  and  composite 
things  are  excluded,  apparently  because  we  are  unused  to 
their  existence. 

When  we  tarn  from  the  diagrams  to  the  actual  folded 
visiting-card  and  to  the  real  glass,  the  imagined  form  seems 
fully  as  real  as  the  correct  one.  The  card  flaps  over ;  the 
glass  rim  tilts  this  way  or  that,  as  if  some  inward  spring 
suddenly  became  released  in  our  eye.  In  these  changes  the 
actual  retinal  image  receives  different  complements  from  the 
mind.      But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  complement 


■  Cf.  E.  Hftcb.  BeilrSge,  ( 
present  work,  p.  80  B. 


.,  p.  80,  and  Ibe  preceding  chapter  of  tlia 
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and  the  image  combine  so  completely  that  the  twain  are 
one  flesh,  as  it  were,  and  cannot  be  discriminated  in  the 
result  If  the  complement  be,  as  we  have  called  it  (on  pp. 
237-8),  a  set  of  imaginary  absent  eye-sensations,  they  seem 
no  whit  less  vividly  there  than  the  sensation  which  the  eye 
now  receives  from  without.  * 

The  case  of  the  after-images  distorted  by  projection  upon 
an  oblique  plane  is  even  more  strange,  for  the  imagined 
perspective  figure,  lying  in  the  plane,  seems  less  to  combine 
with  the  one  a  moment  previously  seen  by  the  eye  than  to 
suppress  it  and  take  its  place.*  The  point  needing  explana- 
tion, then,  in  all  this,  is  how  it  comes  to  pass  that,  when 
imagined  sensations  are  usually  so  inferior  in  vivacity  to  real 
ones,  they  should  in  these  few  experiences  prove  to  be 
almost  or  quite  their  match. 

The  mystery  is  solved  when  we  note  the  class  to  which 
all  these  experiences  belong.  They  are  'perceptions*  of 
definite  '  things,'  definitely  situated  in  tridimensional  space. 
The  mind  uniformly  uses  its  sensations  to  identify  things  by. 
The  sensation  is  invariably  apperceived  by  the  idea,  name, 
or  '  normal  *  aspect  (p.  238)  of  the  thing.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  optical  signs  of  things  is  their  extraordinary  mutability. 
A  '  thing '  which  we  follow  with  the  eye,  never  doubting  of 
its  physical  identity,  will  change  its  retinal  image  inces- 
santly. A  cross,  a  ring,  waved  about  in  the  air,  will  pass 
through  every  conceivable  angular  and  elliptical  form.  All 
the  while,  however,  as  we  look  at  them,  we  hold  fast  to  the 
perception  of  their  '  real '  shape,  by  mentally  combining 
the  pictures  momentarily  received  with  the  notion  of  peculiar 
positions  in  space.  It  is  not  the  cross  and  ring  pure  and 
simple  which  we  perceive,  but  the  cross  so  hdd^  the  ring  so 
heUL  From  the  day  of  our  birth  we  have  sought  every  hour 
of  our  lives  to  correct  the  apparent  form  of  things,  and  trans- 


*  1  ought  to  say  that  I  seem  always  able  to  see  the  cross  rectangular  at 
will.  But  this  appears  to  come  from  an  imperfect  absorption  of  the 
rectangular  after-image  by  the  inclined  plane  at  which  the  eyes  look.  The 
cross,  with  me,  is  apt  to  detach  itself  from  this  and  then  look  square.  I  get  the 
illusion  better  from  the  circle,  whose  after-image  becomes  in  various  ways 
elliptical  on  being  projected  upon  the  different  surfaces  of  the  room,  and 
cannot  then  be  easily  made  to  look  circular  again. 
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laftB  i^  into  tbe  real  foim  by  keeping  note  of  the  way  they 
AT^  t^lac^  or  h^d.  In  no  other  class  of  sensations  does 
tiii2>  uK!««siiQfe  Qorrection  occur.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
tih^  !K>ci!oa  '  :w  placed  *  should  invincibly  exert  its  habitual 
c*om»ctiv«  <$flect;  even  when  the  object  with  which  it  com- 
biu^^  iis^  vmly  an  after^-image,  and  make  us  perceive  the  latter 
uifcd^r  a  changed  but  more  '  real '  form  ?  The  '  real  *  form 
tti^also  a  ^iu$aiion  conjured  up  by  memory ;  but  it  is  one  so 
myttiMe^  iio  habitually  conjured  up  when  we  have  just  this 
o^^ittbuta^n  of  optical  experiences,  that  it  partakes  of  the 
iuviucibl^  £ret$lmess  of  reality,  and  seems  to  break  through 
liuU  law  which  elsewhere  condemns  reproductive  processes 
k>  b^iug  so  much  fainter  than  sensations. 

Ouo^  more*  these  cases  form  an  extreme.  Somewhere^  in 
ih^  liU  ofimr  imaginations  of  absent/edings,  there  must  be/ound 
th^  uiviiiesi  df  aU.  These  optical  rqprodvctions  of  real  form  are 
iiW  iHV'ktesi  ^  alL  It  is  foolish  to  reason  from  cases  lower 
in  ttht)  scale>  to  prove  that  the  scale  can  contain  no  such  ex- 
to^mt)  oas^s  as  these ;  and  particularly  foolish  since  we  can 
d^liiuWly  see  why  these  imaginations  ought  to  be  more 
\i\id  than  any  others,  whenever  they  recall  the  forms  of 
habilual  and  probable  things.  These  latter,  by  incessantly 
v^p^ated  presence  and  reproduction,  will  plough  deep 
gifooveii  in  the  nervous  system.  There  will  be  developed, 
U>  correnpond  to  them,  paths  of  least  resistance,  of  unstable 
tHiuilibrium,  liable  to  become  active  in  their  totality  when 
auv  point  is  touched  off.  Even  when  the  objective  stimulus 
m  imperfect,  we  shall  still  see  the  full  convexity  of  a  human 
t'acHH  the  correct  inclination  of  an  angle  or  sweep  of  a  curve, 
vu'  the  distance  of  two  lines.  Our  mind  will  be  like  a  poly- 
Iwdivn,  whose  facets  are  the  attitudes  of  perception  in  which 
it  v>au  most  easily  rest.  These  are  worn  upon  it  by  habitiud 
v4>i^^tH«  and  from  one  of  these  it  can  pass  only  by  tumbling 
vA\^r  into  another.* 

Hering  has  well  accounted  for  the  sensationally  vivid 
v't^^a^^ter  of  these  habitually  reproduced  forms.     He  says, 

^  lu  v'Ha^Ucr  XVIII,  p.  74,  I  gave  a  reason  why  imaginations  aught  not 
Ai'  X  V  ^iviU  aa  sensations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  reason 
kei^  A.'^  ^^4y  ^  these  complemental  imaginings  of  the  real  shape  of 
:iyyii\y  b^ore  our  eyes. 
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after  reminding  us  tlmt  every  visual  sensation  is  correlated 
to  a  physical  process  in  the  nervoua  apparatus  : 

"If  thiBpeychophyBiealiirouesH  ia  iiruused,  as  usually  hiippens,  by 
Ught-rays  impioging  ou  the  retina,  its  form  depends  not  only  on  the  na- 
ture of  theee  rays,  but  on  the  constitution  of  the  entire  nervous  appa- 
rams  which  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  Tiaion.  and  on  the  state  in 
which  it  finds  itself.  The  same  stimulus  may  cscite  widely  different 
sensMions  according  to  this  state. 

'■  The  constitution  of  the  nervous  apparatus  depends  naturally  in 
part  upon  innat«  prediaposition  ;  hut  the  e^isemble  of  effects  wrought  by 
stimnli  upon  it  m  the  course  of  life,  whether  thesecome  through  the  eyes 
or  from  elsewhere,  is  a  co-factor  of  its  development.  To  express  it 
otherwise,  involuntary  and  voluntary  experience  and  exercise  assist  in 
determining  the  material  stmctare  of  the  nervoua  organ  of  vision,  and 
hence  the  ways  in  which  it  may  react  on  a  retinal  image  as  an  outward 
stimulus.  That  experience  and  exercise  should  be  possibie  at  all  in 
vision  is  a  consequence  of  the  reproductive  power,  or  memory,  of  its 
nerve-substance.  Every  particular  activity  of  the  organ  makes  it  more 
snited  to  a  repetition  of  the  game  ;  ever  slighter  touehes  are  required  to 
make  the  repetition  occur.  The  organ  habituates  itself  to  the  repeat«d 
activity.  .  .  . 

"  Suppose  now  that,  in  the  first  experience  of  a  complex  sensation 
produced  by  a  particular  retinal  image,  certain  portions  were  made  the 
special  objects  of  attention.  In  a  repetition  of  the  sensible  experience 
it  will  happen  that  notwithstanding  the  identity  of  the  outward  stimulus 
tbese  portions  will  be  more  easily  and  strongly  reproduced  ;  and  when 
happens  a  hundred  times  the  inequality  with  which  the  various 

ttitnents  of  the  complex  sensation  appeal  to  consciousness  grows 
greater. 

*  Now  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  assert  that 
in  both  rhe  first  and  the  last  occurrence  of  the  retinal  ima^  in  question 
Ihi-  same  pure  sefuation  is  provoked,  but  that  the  mind  iiiterpreU  it 
differently  the  last  lime  in  consequence  of  experience ;  for  the  only 
girtn  things  we  know  are  on  ihe  one  hand  the  retinal  image  which  is 
both  times  tlie  same,  and  on  llio  other  the  mental  percept  which  is  both 
times  dllTerent ;  of  a  third  thing,  such  as  a  pure  sensation,  interpolated 
bptween  Image  and  percept,  we  know  nothing.  We  ought,  therefore, 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  hypotheses,  simply  to  say  that  the  nervous  apparatus 
reacts  the  last  time  differently  from  the  first,  and  gives  us  in  conse- 
qnence  a  different  group  of  sensations. 

only  by  repetition  of  the  same  retinal  image,  but  by  that 

aimilar  ones,  will  the  law  obtain.     Portions  of  tl^e  image  common  to 

experiences  will  awaken,  as  it  were,  a  stronger  echo  in 

nervous  appnralns  than  other  portions.     Hence  it  results  that  rfpr»- 

I  U  utually  t^ectim :  the  more  strongly  reverberating  parts  of  the 

yield  stronger  feelings  than  the  rest.     This  may  result  in  Ihe 
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]ate  it  into  the  real  form  by  keeping  note  of  the  way  they 
are  placed  or  held.  In  no  other  clasa  of  sensations  doea 
this  incessant  correction  occur.  "What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  notion  '  so  placed  '  should  invincibly  exert  its  habitual 
corrective  effect,  even  when  the  object  with  whicli  it  com- 
bines is  only  an  after-image,  and  make  us  perceive  the  latter 
under  a  changed  hut  more  '  real '  form  ?  The  '  real '  form 
\s  aluo  a  sensation  conjured  up  by  memory  ;  but  it  is  one  so 
probable,  so  hahituidly  conjured  up  when  we  have  just  this 
combination  of  optical  experiences,  that  it  partakes  of  the 
invincible  freshness  of  reality,  and  seems  to  break  through 
that  law  which  elsewhere  con de mas  reproductive  processea 
to  being  so  much  fainter  than  sensations. 

Once  more,  these  cases  form  an  extreme.  Somewliere.  m 
the  list  of  our  imaginations  of  abaemt feelings,  tliere  must  be  found 
thevividest  of  aU.  These  optical  reproductions  of  real  form  are 
[he  vividest  of  oR,  It  is  foolish  to  reason  from  cases  lower 
in  the  scale,  to  prove  that  the  scale  can  contain  no  such  ex- 
treme cases  as  these ;  and  particularly  foolish  since  we  can 
definitely  see  why  these  imaginations  ought  to  be  more 
vivid  than  any  others,  whenever  they  recall  the  forms  of 
habitual  and  probable  things.  These  latter,  by  incessantly 
repeated  presence  and  reproduction,  will  plough  deep 
grooves  in  the  nervous  system.  There  will  be  developed, 
to  correspond  to  them,  paths  of  least  resistance,  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  liable  to  become  active  in  their  totality  when 
any  point  is  touched  off.  Even  when  the  objective  stimulus 
is  imperfect,  we  shall  still  see,  the  full  convexity  of  a  human 
face,  the  correct  inclination  of  an  angle  or  sweep  of  a  curve, 
or  the  distance  of  two  lines.  Our  mind  will  be  like  a  poly- 
hedron, whose  facets  are  the  attitudes  of  perception  in  which 
it  can  most  easily  rest  These  are  worn  upon  it  by  habihud 
objects,  and  from  one  of  these  it  can  pass  only  by  tumbling 
over  into  another.* 

Hering  has  well  accounted  for  the  sensationally  vivid 
character  of  these  habitually  reproduced  forms.     He  says, 

*  In  Chapter  XYUI,  p.  74,  1  gave  a  reuMD  why  iniHglDalions  ou^Al  not 
to  be  as  vivid  aa  scDsaiioDs.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  thai  reaMm 
does  aoi  apply  to  these  cotDplument^  fmaginliip  of  the  real  ilupe  at 
things  actually  before  our  eyea. 
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after  reminding  ns  that  every  visual  sensation  is  correlated 
to  a  physical  process  in  the  nervous  apparatus  : 

**If  this  pfiychophysioal  process  is  aroused,  as  usually  happens,  by 
light-rays  impinging  on  the  retina,  its  form  depends  not  only  on  the  na- 
ture of  these  rays,  but  on  the  constitution  of  the  entire  nervous  appa- 
ratus which  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  vision,  and  on  the  stcUe  in 
which  it  finds  itself.  The  same  stimulus  may  excite  widely  different 
sensations  according  to  this  state. 

''  The  constitution  of  the  nervous  apparatus  depends  naturally  in 
part  upon  innate  predisposition  ;  but  the  ensemble  of  effects  wrought  hj 
stimuli  upon  it  in  the  course  of  life,  whether  these  come  through  the  eyes 
or  from  elsewhere,  is  a  oo-factor  of  its  development.  To  express  it 
otherwise,  involuntary  and  voluntary  experience  and  exercise  assist  in 
determining  the  material  structure  of  the  nervous  organ  of  vision,  and 
hence  the  ways  in  which  it  may  react  on  a  retinal  image  as  an  outward 
stimulus.  That  experience  and  exercise  should  be  possible  at  all  in 
vision  is  a  consequence  of  the  reproductive  power,  or  memory,  of  its 
nerve-substance.  £very  particular  activity  of  the  organ  makes  it  more 
suited  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  ;  ever  slighter  touches  are  required  to 
make  the  repetition  occur.  The  organ  habituates  itself  to  the  repeated 
activity.  .  .  . 

*'  Suppose  now  that,  in  the  first  experience  of  a  complex  sensation 
produced  by  a  particular  retinal  image,  certain  portions  were  made  the 
special  objects  of  attention.  In  a  repetition  of  the  sensible  experience 
it  will  happen  that  notwithstanding  the  identity  of  the  outward  stimulus 
these  portions  will  be  more  easily  and  strongly  reproduced  ;  and  when 
this  happens  a  hundred  times  the  inequality  with  which  the  various 
constituents  of  the  complex  sensation  appeal  to  consciousness  grows 
ever  greater. 

''Now  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  assert  that 
in  both  the  first  and  the  last  occurrence  of  the  retinal  image  in  question 
the  same  pure  sensation  is  provoked,  but  that  the  mind  interprets  it 
differently  the  last  time  in  consequence  of  experience ;  for  the  only 
given  things  we  know  are  on  the  one  hand  the  retinal  image  which  is 
both  times  the  same,  and  on  the  other  the  mental  percept  which  is  both 
times  different ;  of  a  third  thing,  such  as  a  pure  sensation,  interpolated 
between  image  and  percept,  we  know  nothing.  We  ought,  therefore, 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  hypotheses,  simply  to  say  that  the  nervous  apparatus 
reacts  the  last  time  differently  from  the  first,  and  gives  us  in  conse- 
quence a  different  group  of  sensations. 

*'  But  not  only  by  repetition  of  the  same  retinal  image,  but  by  that 
of  similar  ones,  will  the  law  obtain.  Portions  of  tl^e  image  common  to 
the  successive  experiences  will  awaken,  as  it  were,  a  stronger  echo  in 
the  nervous  apparatus  than  other  portions.  Hence  it  results  that  reprty- 
ductum  is  usually  elective :  the  more  strongly  reverberating  parts  of  the 
picture  yield  stronger  feelings  than  the  rest.    This  may  result  in  the 
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latter  beiug  quite  overlooked  and,  as  it  were,  eliminated  from  perception. 
It  may  even  oome  to  pass  tbal  instead  of  these  parte  eliminated  b;  elec- 
tjoa  a  feeling  of  entirely  different  elements  comeit  to  ooDacioiuuess— 
elements  not  objectively  uontatned  in  the  stimulus.  A  group  of  sensa- 
tions, namely,  for  which  a  strong  tendency  to  reproduction  has  beeome, 
by  frequent  repetition,  ingrained  in  the  nervoua  system  will  eaaily  revive 
■B  a  whole  when,  not  its  whole  retinal  image,  but  only  an  essential  part 
thereof,  retuma.  In  this  case  we  get  some  sensations  to  which  no  ndn- 
quate  stimulus  exists  in  the  retinal  image,  and  which  owe  their  bein^ 
solely  to  the  reproductive  power  of  the  nervoua  apparatus.  This  is 
comptemeiitar]/  (ergamende)  reproduction. 

"Thus  a  few  points  and  disconnected  strokes  are  sufficient  to  maka 
US  see  a  human  face,  and  without  specially  directed  attention  we  fail  to 
note  that  we  see  much  that  really  is  not  drawn  on  the  paper.  Attention 
will  show  that  the  outlines  were  deficient  in  spots  where  we  thought 
them  complete.  .  .  .  The  portions  of  the  percept  supplied  by  comple- 
mentary reproduction  depend,  however,  just  as  much  as  its  other  por- 
tions, on  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  apparatus  upon  the  retinal  image, 
indirect  though  this  reaction  may,  in  the  case  of  the  supplied  portions, 
be.  And  bo  long  as  they  are  present,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  call 
them  aensations,  for  they  differ  in  no  wise  from  such  sensations  as  oor- 
reepond  to  an  actual  stimulus  in  the  retina.  Often,  however,  they  ars 
not  persistent ;  many  of  them  may  be  expelled  by  more  clooe  observa- 
tion, but  this  is  not  proved  to  be  the  case  with  all.  ...  In  vision  with 
one  eye  .  .  .  the  distribution  of  parts  within  the  third  dimension  is 
essentially  the  work  of  this  complementary  reproduction,  i.e.  of  former 
experience.  .  .  .  When  a  certain  way  of  localizing  a  particular  group 
of  sensations  has  become  with  ns  a  second  iiatare,  our  better  knowl- 
edge, our  judgment,  our  logic,  are  of  no  avail.  .  .  .  Things  aotuallj 
diverse  may  give  similar  or  almost  identical  retinal  images;  e.g..  an 
object  extended  in  three  dimensions,  and  its  flat  perspective  picture. 
In  such  cases  it  often  depends  on  small  accidents,  and  especially  on  our 
will,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  group  of  sensations  shall  be  excited. 
...  We  can  see  a  relief  hollow,  as  a  mould,  or  t>tee  rertd;  for  a  relii'f 
illuminated  from  the  left  can  look  jost  like  its  mould  illuminated  from 
the  right.  Reflecting  upon  this,  one  may  infer  from  the  direction  of 
the  shadows  that  one  has  a  relief  before  one.  and  the  idea  of  the  relief 
will  guide  the  nerve-processes  into  the  right  path,  so  that  the/eefi'nj/  of 
the  relief  issnddcnly  aroused.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  retinal  image  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  two  diverse  modes  of  reaction  on  the  pan  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  are,  so  to  speak,  equally,  or  nearly  equally,  immi- 
nent, it  must  depend  on  small  accidents  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
reaction  is  realized.  In  these  cases  our  previous  knowledge  often  has  ft 
decisive  effect,  and  helps  the  correct  perception  to  victory.  The  bw« 
idea  of  the  right  object  is  itself  a  feeble  reproduction  which  with  tho 
help  of  the  proper  retinal  picture  develops  into  clear  and  lively  si'oaa- 
tion.     But  if  there  be  not  already  in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  dispoat 
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tfon  to  tbe  produotioo  of  that  percept  which  our  Judgment  t«IIs  as  is 
right,  our  knowledge  HtriTQB  in  vain  to  conjure  up  the  feeling  of  it; 
we  than  know  that  we  see  something  to  wtiich  no  reality  oomsponds, 
but  we  see  it  all  the  same."  * 

N<4«  that  no  object  not  probaUe,  no  object  which  we  are  not 
ineesfanUy  prat^iaed  in  r^rrodvdng,  can  acquire  this  vividnesa 
in  imagin€ition.  Objeotive  oomers  are  ever  changiog  their 
uigles  to  the  eyes,  spaces  their  apparent  size,  lines  their 
.distance.  Bat  bj  no  transmntation  of  position  in  space 
does  an  objective  straight  line  appear  bent,  and  only  in  one 
position  cat  of  an  infinity  does  a  broken  line  look  straight. 
Aooordingly,  it  is  impossible  by  projecting  the  after-image 

A 


of  a  straight  line  open  tvo  sarfaoea  which  moke  a  solid 
angle  irith  each  other  to  give  the  line  itself  a  sensible 
'kink.*  Look  with  it  at  the  comer  of  yoor  room:  the 
kfter-image,  which  may  overlap  all  three  surfaces  of  the 
oomer,  still  contiuaeB  straight  Tolkmann  conatraoted  a 
oomplioated  snrfaoe  of  projection  like  that  drawn  in  Fig. 
77,  but  ha  found  it  impossible  so  to  throw  a  straight  aftei^ 
image  upon  it  as  to  alter  its  visible  form. 

"Bennann's  Handb.  der  Phjriologle.  m.  1.  p.  SW-Tl. 


One  of  the  situations  in  which  we  oftenest  see  thiugs  ia 
spread  out  on  the  ground  before  us.  We  are  incessantlf 
drilled  in  making  allowauce  for  this  perspective,  and  reduc- 
ing things  to  their  real  form  in  spite  of  optical  foreshorten- 
ing. Hence  if  the  preceding  eitplanatioiis  are  true,  we 
ought  to  find  this  habit  inveterate.  The  lower  half  of  the 
retina,  which  habitually  sees  the  farther  half  of  things 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  ought  to  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  enlarging  its  pictures  by  imagination,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  than  equal  to  those  wliicb  fall  on  the  upper 
retinal  surface ;  and  this  habit  ought  to  be  hard  to  escape 
from,  even  when  both  halves  of  the  object  are  equidistant 
from  the  eye,  as  in  a  vertical  line  on  paper.  Delbteuf  has 
found,  accordingly,  that  it  we  try  to  bisect  such  a  line  we 
place  the  point  of  division  about  -^  of  its  length  too  high.* 

Similarly,  a  square  cross,  or  a  square,  drawn  on  paper, 
should  look  higher  than  it  is  broad.  And  that  this  is  actu- 
ally the  case,  the  reader  may  verify  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  78. 


For  analogous  reasons  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the 
letter  S,  or  of  the  figure  8,  hardly  seem  to  differ.  But  whea 
turned  upside  down,  as  g,  g,  the  upper  half  looks  much  tho 
large  r.t 

*  BuUetln  de  rAciid§mi<3  de  Bclglqiie,  2iiie  8&rle,  iti.  %. 

t  Wundl  BCeka  to  explain  all  these  illiiaioDH  by  the  relativelf  stronger 
'  feeling  of  innervation  '  needed  to  move  Ihe  cjoballs  upwardn, — a  careful 
itudy  of  the  muaclcs  coucemed  is  taken  to  prove  this.— and  a  coasequently 
greater  estimate  of  the  aistance  traversed,  It  sufflccB  lo  remHrk,  however, 
with  Lipps,  that  were  the  Innervation  all.  a  column  of  S's  placed  on  lop 
of  each  other  should  look  each  larger  than  the  one  below  it,  aod  &  weather- 
cock on  a  steeple  gigantic,  neitber  of  nhicb  Is  the  case,  Only  the  halves 
of  U«  jume  ol^eet  look  diSerent  in  sb«,  boonuse  the  ciulomory  correctloii 


Hering  baa  tried  to  esplaiu  our  eiBggeration  of  small 
IIUDglea  in  the  same  way.  We  have  more  to  do  with  right 
angles  thau  n-ith  any  others  :  right  augles,  in  fact,  have  an 
altiigetber  unique  sort  of  interest  for  the  human  mind. 
Nature  aluiost  never  liegets  them,  but  we  think  space  by 
means  of  them  and  put  them  everywhere.  Consequently 
ohtuae  and  acute  ones,  liable  always  to  be  the  images  of 
right  ones  foreshortened,  particularly  easily  revive  right 
ones  in  memory.  It  is  hard  to  look  at  such  figures  as 
o,  6,  c.  in  Fig.  79,  without  seeing  them  in  perspective,  as 


ir 
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approximations,  at  least,  to  foreshortened  rectangular 
forms.  * 

At  the  same  time  the  genuine  sensational  form  of  the 
lineH  before  us  can,  in  all  the  cases  of  lUstortion  by  sug- 
gested perspective,  be  felt  correctly  by  a  mind  able  to  ab- 
stract from  the  notion  of  perspective  altogether.  Individ- 
uals differ  in  this  abstracting  power.  Artistic  training  im- 
proves it,  BO  that  after  a  little  while  errors  in  vertical  bi- 
section, in  estimating  height  relatively  to  breadth,  etc.,  be- 
come impossible.  In  other  words,  we  learn  to  take  the 
optica]  sensation  before  us  pttre.  f 

for  (oreahorteoing  bears  ooly  on  Ihe  relntioDS  of  the  puis  of  iiperUl  (Afnfi 
spread  out  before  us.  Cf,  Wundi.  Physiol.  Psych.,  aio  Aufl.  it.  96-8; 
Til.  Lippa,  Gruniltatsacheii.  etc.,  p.  S35. 

•  Heriiij;  would  partly  solve  In  thU  way  the  mystery  of  Pigs,  flO,  61,  and 
97.  No  doubt  llio  expUnntfon  partly  applies ;  but  the  strange  cessation  of 
Ihp  Jlliislnn  when  we  flx  the  gaie  falls  to  he  accaunted  for  thereby. 

f  llclmholtx  hofl  tought  (Physiol.  Optik.  p.  715)  to  explain  llie  diverg- 
ence u!  the  Bppiireiit  rertii'al  meridians  of  the  Iwn  rclinic,  by  liie  manner 
In  which  an  iilentlcal  line  drawn  on  Ihe  ground  before  iis  In  Ihe  incdlaD 
plane  will  tlirow  iu  images  on  the  two  eyes  respeclively.  The  m/iller  la 
too  terhnteal  for  description  here  :  the  unlearned  reader  may  be  referred 
forit  ta  J.  LeConto'sSifcbtlnlhoIntemat.  Sclent.  Series,  p.  108  B.  Itiil.  for 
tl)«  benefit  of  those  to  whom  vtrbum  Ml,  1  cannot  help  saying  that  It  seenia 
lo  me  tlMt  the  azuMlMuot  the  relation  of  the  two  meridians— wbcllier  dlnr- 
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We  nuof  tJten  sunt  vp  our  study  of  iJIuatotu  hy  so^tn^  that 
they  in  no  wise  undermine  our  view  that  every  spatial  determi- 
naiion  of  things  is  originally  given  in  the  shape  of  a  seTisation 
of  the  eyes.  Tliey  only  show  how  very  potent  certain 
imagined  aenaations  of  the  eyes  may  become. 

These  sensations,  so  far  as  they  bring  definite  forms  to 
the  mind,  appear  to  be  retinal  exclusively.  The  move- 
ments  of  the  eyeballs  play  a  great  part  in  educating  our 
perception,  it  is  true ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
constituting  any  one  feeling  of  form.  Their  function  is 
limited  to  exciting  the  various  feelings  of  form,  by  tracing 
retinal  streaks  ;  and  to  comparing  them,  and  measuring  them 
off  against  each  other,  by  applying  different  parts  of  the 
retinal  surface  to  the  same  objective  thing,  Helmholtz's 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  our  '  measuretnent  of  theftdd  of  view' 
is,  bating  a  lapse  or  two,  masterly,  and  seems  to  prove  that 
the  movements  of  the  eye  have  had  some  part  in  bringing 
our  sense  of  retinal  equivalencies  about — equivalencies,  mind, 
of  different  retinal  forms  and  sizes,  not  forms  and  sizes 
themselves.  Superposition  is  the  way  in  which  the  eye- 
movements  accompKsh  this  result.  An  object  traces  the 
line  AB  on  a  peripheral  tract  of  the  retina.  Quickly  we 
move  the  eye  so  that  the  same  object  traces  the  line  ab  on 
a  central  tract  Forthwith,  to  our  mind,  A£  and  ab  are 
judged  equivalent.  Bat,  as  Helmholtz  admits,  the  equiv- 
alence-judgment is  independent  of  the  way  in  which  we 
may  feel  the  form  and  length  of  the  several  retinal  pic- 
tures themselves : 

"The  ratina  is  like  a  pair  of  compasBes.  whose  points  we  apply  in 
sacceesioD  to  the  ends  of  several  lines  to  see  whether  they  agree  or  not  in 
length.  Alt  we  need  know  meanwhile  about  the  compassee  is  that  the 
distance  of  their  points  remains  unchanged.  What  that  dietanee  is,  and 
what  is  the  shape  of  the  oompasees,  is  a  matter  of  no  acconnt."  ■ 

geot  or  not.  for  their  divergence  diflera  In  Indlvidualfi  and  often  in  one  in- 
dividual at  diverse  tiroes— precludes  its  being  due  to  the  mere  habitual 
falling.oS  of  the  image  of  one  objective  line  on  both.  Le  Conte,  e.g.. 
measures  their  position  down  to  a  sixth  of  a  degree,  others  to  tenths.  This 
indiCBlea  an  organic  Identity  in  the  sensaliona  of  the  two  rctinte.  which  the 
experience  of  median  perspective  horieontals  may  roughly  have  agreed 
with,  hut  hardly  can  have  engendered,  Wundi  explains  the  divei^ence  a* 
luual,  by  the  Inaervaiiontgifuhl  {op.  eit.  u.  W  B.). 
•  Phjfliol.  Opiik.  p.  547. 
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Meaauremeni  impUea  a  8t\»ff  to  measure.  BMndl  aeiuo- 
tiona  give  the  stvff;  otjjtotive  things  form  the  yardstick ;  mo- 
tion does  tJke  measuring  operation;  which  can,  of  course,  be 
well  performed  only  where  it  is  possible  to  make  the  same 
object  fall  on  many  retinal  tracts.  This  is  practically  im- 
possible where  the  tracts  make  a  wide  angle  with  each 
other.  But  there  are  certain  directions  in  the  field  of  view, 
certain  retinal  lines,  along  which  it  is  particularly  easy  to 
make  the  image  of  an  object  slide.  The  object  then  be- 
comes a  'ruler*  for  these  lines,  as  Helmholtz  puts  it,* 
making  them  seem  straight  throughout  if  the  object  looked 
straight  to  us  in  that  part  of  them  at  which  it  was  most 
distinctly  seen. 

But  all  this  need  of  superposition  shows  how  devoid  of 
exact  space-import  the  feelings  of  movement  are  per  se.  As 
we  compare  the  space-value  of  two  retinal  tracts  by  super- 
posing them  successively  upon  the  same  objective  line,  so 
we  also  have  to  compare  the  space-value  of  objective  angles 
and  lines  by  superposing  them  on  the  same  retinal  tract. 
Neither  procedure  would  be  required  if  our  eye-movements 
were  apprehended  immediately,  by  pure  muscular  feeling 
or  innervation,  for  example,  as  distinct  leng^s  and  direc- 
tions in  space.  To  compare  retinal  tracts,  it  would  then 
suffice  simply  to  notice  how  it  feels  to  move  any  image  over 
them.  And  two  objective  lines  could  be  compared  as 
well  by  moving  different  retinal  tracts  along  them  as  by 
laying  them  along  the  same.     It  would  be  as  easy  to  com- 

*  "  We  can  with  h  short  ruler  draw  a  Hdc  as  long  as  we  please  on  a 
plane  surface  by  first  drawing  one  as  long  as  the  ruler  permits,  and  then 
sliding  the  ruler  somewhat  along  the  drawn  line  and  drawing  again,  etc. 
If  the  ruler  is  exactly  straight,  we  get  in  this  way  a  straight  line.  If  it  is 
somewhat  curved  we  get  a  circle.  Now,  instead  of  the  sliding  ruler  we 
use  in  the  field  of  sight  the  central  spot  of  distinctest  vision  impressed  with 
a  Hnear  sensation  of  sight,  which  at  times  may  be  intensified  till  it  becomes 
an  after-image.  We  follow,  in  looking,  the  direction  of  this  line,  and  in 
•0  doing  we  slide  the  line  along  itself  and  get  a  prolongation  of  its  length. 
On  a  plane  surface  we  can  carry  on  this  procedure  on  any  sort  of  a  straight 
or  curved  ruler,  but  in  the  field  of  vision  there  is  for  each  direction  and 
movement  of  the  eye  only  one  sort  of  line  which  it  is  pomible  for  us  to 
slide  along  in  its  own  direction  continually."  These  are  what  Helmholts 
calls  the  'circles  of  direction'  of  the  visual  field— lines  which  ho  has 
studied  with  his  usual  care.    Cf.  Physiol.  Optik,  p.  548  ff. 


pare  non-parallel  figures  as  it  now  is  to  judge  of  those 
irliicb  are  parallel.*  Those  which  it  took  the  same  amontit 
ol  movement  to  traverse  would  be  equal,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion the  movement  occurred. 


i 
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With  this  we  may  end  our  long  and,  I  fear  to  many 
readers,  tediously  minute  survey.  The  facts  of  vision  form 
a  jungle  of  intricacy ;  and  those  who  penetrate  deeply  into 
physiological  optics  will  be  more  struck  by  our  omissions 
tliau  by  our  abundance  of  detaiL  But  for  students  who 
may  have  lost  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees,  I  will  re- 
capitulate brietly  the  points  of  our  whole  argument  from 
the  beginning,  and  then  proceed  to  a  short  historical  survey, 
which  will  set  them  in  relief. 

All  our  sensations  are  positively  and  inexplicably  exten- 
aive  wholes. 

The  sensations  contributing  to  space-perception  seem 
esclusively  to  be  the  surface  of  skin,  retina,  and  joints. 
'  Muscular '  feelings  play  no  appreciable  part  in  the  genera- 
tion of  our  feelings  of  form,  direction,  etc. 

The  total  bigness  of  a  cutaneous  or  retinal  feeling  aooD 
becomes  subdivided  by  discriminative  attention. 

Movementa  assist  this  discrimination  by  reason  of  the 
peouliarly  exciting  quality  of  the  sensations  which  stimuli 
moving  over  surfaces  arouse. 

Subdivisions,  once  discriminated,  acquire  definite  rela- 
tions of  position  towards  each  other  within  the  total  space. 
These  '  relations '  are  themselves  feelings  of  the  subdivis- 
ions that  intervene.  When  these  subdivisions  are  not  the 
seat  of  stimuli,  the  relations  are  only  reproduced  in  imagi- 
nary form. 

The  various  sense-spaces  are,  in  the  first  instance,  inco- 
herent with  each  other  ;  and  primitively  both  they  and 
their  subdivisions  are  but  vaguely  comparable  in  point  of 
bulk  and  form. 

The  education  of  our  space-perception  consists  largely 
of  two  processes — reducing  the  various  sense -feelings  to  a 


'  Cf.  Benug  io  Hermann's  Handb.  der  Pbydol.,  i 


I.  pp.  1S9-4. 
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common  fneasure^  and  adding  them  together  into  the  single 
all-inoluding  space  of  the  real  world. 

Both  the  measuring  and  the  adding  are  performed  by 
the  aid  of  things. 

The  imagined  aggregate  of  positions  occupied  by  all  the 
actual  or  possible,  moving  or  stationary,  things  which  we 
know,  is  our  notion  of  'real*  space — a  very  incomplete 
and  vague  conception  in  all  minds. 

The  meaeuring  of  our  space-feelings  against  each  other 
mainly  comes  about  through  the  successive  arousal  of  dif- 
ferent ones  by  the  same  thing,  by  our  selection  of  certain 
ones  as  feelings  of  its  real  size  and  shape,  and  by  the  deg- 
radation of  others  to  the  status  of  being  merely  signs  of 
these. 

For  the  successive  application  of  the  same  thing  to  dif- 
ferent space-giving  surfaces  motion  is  indispensable,  and 
hence  plays  a  great  part  in  our  space-education,  especially 
in  that  of  the  eye.  Abstractly  considered,  the  motion  of 
the  object  over  Uie  sensitive  surface  would  educate  us  quite 
as  well  as  that  of  the  surface  over  the  object  But  the  self- 
mobility  of  the  organ  carrying  the  surface  aooderates  im- 
mensely the  result 

In  completely  educated  space-perception,  the  present 
sensation  is  usually  just  what  Helmholtis  (Physiol.  Optik, 
p.  797)  calls  it,  *  a  sign,  the  interpretation  of  whose  mean- 
ing is  left  to  the  understanding.*  But  the  understanding  is 
exclusively  reproductive  and  never  productive  in  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  its  function  is  limited  to  the  recall  of  previous 
space-sensations  with  which  the  present  one  has  been  as- 
sociated and  which  may  be  judged  more  real  than  it. 

Finally,  this  reproduction  may  in  the  case  of  certain 
visual  forms  be  as  vivid,  or  almost  so,  as  actual  sensation  is. 

The  third  dimension  forms  an  original  element  of  all 
our  space-sensations.  In  the  eye  it  is  subdivided  by  various 
discriminations.  The  more  distant  subdivisions  are  often 
shut  out  altogether,  and,  in  being  suppressed,  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  absolute  space-value  of  the  total 
field  of  view.* 

*  ThU  thrinkagQ  and  expansioD  of  the  absolute  space-value  of  the  total 
optical  seoMtioii  remaliis  to  my  mind  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  whole 
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HISTORICAL. 

Let  us  now  close  with  a  brief  historical  survey.  The 
first  achievement  of  note  in  the  study  of  space-perception 
wan  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision.  This  undertook  to  establish 
two  poiutn,  first  that  distance  was  not  a  ^"isual  but  a  tactile 
form  of  cousc.iousoess,  suggested  by  visual  signs ;  secondlT, 
that  there  is  no  one  quality  or  'idea '  common  to  the  seuao- 
tioDS  of  tonoh  and  sight,  such  that  prior  to  eiperiencB  one 
might  possibly  anticipate  from  the  look  of  an  object  any- 
thing about  its  felt  size,  shape,  or  position,  or  from  the 
touch  of  it  anything  about  its  look. 

In  other  words,  that  primitively  chaotic  or  semi-chaotic 
condition  of  our  various  sense-spaces  which  we  have 
demonstrated,  was  established  for  good  by  Berkeley;  and 
he  bequeathed  to  psychology  the  problem  of  describing  the 
manner  iu  which  the  deliverances  are  harmonized  so  as  all 
to  refer  to  oue  and  the  same  extended  world. 

His  disciples  in  Great  Britain  have  solved  this  problem 
after  Berkeley's  own  fashion,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  we 
have  done  ourselves,  by  the  ideas  of  the  various  senses  sug- 
gesting each  other  in  consequence  of  Associatiou.  But,  either 
because  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, or  because  in  the  number  of  details  they  lost  their 
general  bearings,  they  have  forgotten,  as  a  rule,  to  state  under 
what  seTmbU/orm  the  primitive  spatial  experieneta  are  fwtnd 
which  later  became  associated  with  so  many  other  sensible 
signs.  Heedless  of  their  master  Locke's  precept,  that  the 
mind  can  frame  unto  itself  no  oue  new  simple  idea,  they 
(teem  for  the  most  part  to  be  trying  to  explain  the  extensive 
quidity  ilsdf,  account  for  it,  and  evolve  it,  by  the  mere  asso- 
ciation together  of  feelings  which  originally  possessed  it  not. 
They  first  evaporate  the  nature  of  extension  by  making  it 
tautamoant  to  mere  'coexistence,'  and  then  they  explain 
coexistence  as  being  the  same  thing  as  succession,  provided  it 


mbjecl.  It  U  a  real  optical  senBatitHi,  sMinitig  iotrospectiTely  to  have 
nothing  to  do  irlth  locomotor  or  other  suggesiious.  It  is  easj  to  My  that 
'ihi^  lolellect  producis  U.' bul  wtiat  doea  tlutt  me«ti?  Tbe  inveatijatar 
who  will  throw  UgbL  OD  Uits  oae  point  will  probably  clear  up  otli«r  difll- 
calliM  as  well. 
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be  an  extremely  rapid  or  a  reversible  Hucoession.  Space- 
perception  thus  emerges  without  being  anywhere  postulated. 
The  only  things  postulated  are  unextended  feelings  and  time. 
Says  Thomas  Brown  (lecture  xxni.) :  *'  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
verse exactly  the  process  commonly  supposed  ;  and  instead 
of  deriving  the  measure  of  time  from  extension,  to  derive 
the  knowledge  and  original  measure  of  extension  from  time." 
Brown  and  both  the  Mills  think  that  retinal  sensations, 
colors,  in  their  primitive  condition,  are  felt  with  no  extension 
and  that  tlie  latter  merely  becomes  inseparably  associated 
with  them.  John  Mill  says  :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  retinal 
impression  conveyed  by  a  line  which  bounds  two  colors,  I 
see  no  ground  for  thinking  that  by  the  eye  alone  we  could 
acquire  the  conception  of  what  we  now  mean  when  we  say 
that  one  of  the  colors  is  outside  [beside]  the  other.**  * 

Whence  does  the  extension  come  which  gets  so  insepa- 
rably associated  with  these  non-extended  colored  sensations? 
From  the  '  sweep  and  movements  *  of  the  eye — from  mus- 
cular feelings.  But,  as  Prof.  Bain  says,  if  movement-feel- 
ings give  us  any  property  of  things,  "  it  would  seem  to  be 
not  space,  but  time."  t  And  John  Mill  says  that  **  the  idea 
of  space  is,  at  bottom,  one  of  time.*'  X  Space,  then,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  elementary  sensation,  but,  in  Bain*s  words, 
"  as  a  quality,  it  has  no  other  origin  and  no  other  meaning 
than  the  cmocto^ton  of  these  different  [non-spatial]  motor 
and  sensitive  effects.**  § 

This  phrase  is  mystical-sounding  enough  to  one  who 
understands  association  as  prodttctng  nothing,  but  only  as 
knitting  together  things  already  produced  in  separate  ways. 
The  truth  is  that  the  English  Associationist  school,  in  trying 
to  show  how  much  their  principle  can  accomplish,  have 
altiigether  overshot  the  mark  and  espoused  a  kind  of  theory 
in  respect  to  space-perception  which  the  general  tenor  of 
their  philosophy  should  lead  them  to  abhor.  Beally  there 
are  but  three  possible  kinds  of  theory  concerning  space. 
Either  (1)  there  is  no  spatial  qtuility  of  sensation  at  all,  and 

*  Examination  of  Hnniilton.  8d  ed.  p.  288. 
f  Senses  and  Intellirt,  3d  cd.  p.  188. 
t  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  8d  ed.  p.  888. 
§  Bonaes  and  luicUcct,  p.  872, 
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space  is  a  mere  ajmbol  of  succeasion  ;  or  (2)  there  is  an  er- 
Uimve  quality  given  immediatelj  in  certain  particolar  sea- 
satioDS ;  or,  finally,  (3)  there  is  a  qvality  produced  out  of  the 
inward  reuourt^s  of  the  niiud,  to  envelop  sensations  which, 
as  given  originallj,  are  not  spatial,  but  which,  on  being 
cast  into  the  spatial  form,  become  united  and  orderly.  This 
last  is  the  Kantian  view.  Sttunpf  admirably  designates  it 
as  the '  psychic  stimulns  '  theory,  the  crude  sensations  being 
considered  as  goads  to  the  mind  to  pot  forth  its  slumbering 
power. 

Brown,  the  Mills,  and  Bain,  amid  these  possibilities, 
seem  to  have  gone  astray  like  lost  sheep.  With  the  '  men- 
tal chemistry '  of  which  the  Mills  speak — precisely  the 
same  thing  as  the  '  psychical  synthesis '  of  Wundt,  which, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  a  principle  expressly  intended  to  do 
what  Association  can  never  perform^ — they  hold  the  third 
view,  but  again  in  other  places  imply  the  first  And,  be- 
tween the  impossibility  of  getting  from  mere  association 
anything  not  contained  in  the  sensations  associated  and  the 
dislike  to  allow  spontaneous  mental  productivity,  they 
flounder  in  a  dismal  dilemma.  Mr.  Sully  joins  them  there 
in  what  I  must  call  a  vague  and  vacillating  way.  Mr. 
Spencer  of  course  is  bound  to  pretend  to  '  evolve '  all 
mental  qualities  out  of  antecedents  different  from  them- 
selves, so  that  we  need  perhaps  not  wonder  at  his  refusal 
to  accord  the  spatial  quality  to  any  of  the  several  elemen- 
tary sensations  out  of  which  our  space-perception  grows. 
Thus  (Psychology,  n.  168,  172,  218): 

"  No  idea  of  extension  can  arise  from  a  gimt/UtaTitoua  excitation  '  of 
a  multitDde  of  nervfr-terminations  like  those  of  the  skin  or  (be  relioa. 
■inoe  this  would  imply  a  *•  knowledge  of  their  relative  poeitioDs  "—that 
is,  "  a  pre-eiistent  idea  of  a  special  eiteusion.  which  ii  abeard."  "  No 
relation  between  gueceasioe  states  of  conscioDsnesB  givee  in  itself  aaj 
idea  of  extension."  '' The  mnscular  Bensatioas  accompanying  motioa 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  notions  of  space  and  time  associated  witb 
them. " 

Mr.  Spencer  none  the  less  inveighs  vociferously  against 
the  Kantian  position  that  space  is  produced  by  the  mind's 
own  resources.  And  yet  he  nowhere  denies  space  to  be  a 
specific  affection  of  consciousness  different  from  time ! 
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Baoh  incoherenoy  is  pitiful.  The  fact  is  that,  at  bottom, 
all  these  authors  are  really  *  psychical  stimulists/  or  Eant- 
ists.  The  space  they  speak  of  is  a  super-sensational  mental 
product  This  position  appears  to  me  thoroughly  mytho- 
logical. But  let  us  see  how  it  is  held  by  those  who  know 
more  definitely  what  they  mean.  Schopenhauer  expresses 
the  Kantian  view  with  more  vigor  and  clearness  than  any- 
one else.    He  says : 

^*  A  man  must  be  forBaken  by  all  the  gods  to  dream  that  the  world  we 
see  outside  of  us,  filling  space  in  its  three  dimensions,  moving  down  the 
inexorable  stream  of  time,  governed  at  each  step  by  Oausality^s  invariable 
law,— but  in  all  this  only  following  rules  which  we  iflay  prescribe  for  it 
in  advance  of  all  experience, — to  dream,  I  say,  that  such  a  world  should 
stand  there  outside  of  us,  quite  objectively  real  with  no  complicity  of 
ours,  and  thereupon  by  a  subsequent  act^  through  the  instrumentality 
of  mere  sensation,  that  it  should  enter  our  head  and  reconstruct  a  dupli- 
cate of  itself  as  it  was  outside.  For  what  a  poverty-stricken  thing  is  this 
mere  sensation !  Even  in  the  noblest  organs  of  sense  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  local  and  specific  feeling,  susceptible  within  its  kind  of  a  few 
▼ariations,  but  always  strictly  subjective  and  containing  in  itself  noth- 
ing objective,  nothing  resembling  a  perception.  For  sensation  of  every 
sort  is  and  remains  a  process  in  the  organism  itself.  As  such  it  is  limited 
to  the  territory  inside  the  skin  and  can  never,  accordingly,  per  se  con- 
tain anything  that  lies  outside  the  skin  or  outside  ourselves.  .  .  .  Only 
when  the  Understanding  ...  is  roused  to  activity  and  brings  its 
sole  and  only  form,  the  law  qf  OaustUity,  into  play,  only  then  does  the 
mighty  transformation  take  place  which  makes  out  of  subjective  sensa- 
tion objective  intuition.  The  Understanding,  namely,  grasps  by  means 
of  its  innate,  a  priori^  ante-experiential  form,  the  given  sensation  of  the 
body  as  an  ^ect  which  as  such  must  necessarily  have  a  cause.  At  the 
same  time  the  Understanding  summons  to  Us  aid  the  form  of  the  outer 
sense  which  similarly  lies  already  preformed  in  the  intellect  (or  brain), 
and  which  is  Space,  in  order  to  locate  that  cause  outside  of  the  organ- 
ism. ...  In  this  process  the  Understanding,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  takes 
note  of  the  most  minute  peouliarities  of  the  given  sensation  in  order  to 
construct  in  the  outer  space  a  cause  which  shall  completely  account  for 
them.  This  operation  of  the  Understanding  is,  however,  not  one  that 
takes  place  discursively,  raflectively,  in  abstractor  by  means  of  words 
and  concepts ;  but  is  intuitive  and  immediate.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Under- 
standing must  first  create  the  objective  world  ;  never  can  the  latter, 
already  complete  in  se^  simply  promenade  into  our  heads  through  the 
senses  and  organic  apertures.  For  the  senses  yield  us  nothing  further 
than  the  raw  material  which  must  be  first  elaborated  into  the  objective 
conception  of  an  orderly  physical  world-system  by  means  of  the  afore- 
said simple  forms  of  Space,  Time,  and  Causality.  ...  Let  me  show  the 


great  ubasm  between  sensation  and  perception  by  showing  how  raw  the 
material  iflontof  which  the  fair  structure  is  upreared.  Ont;  twosensei 
aerYe  objeotiTe  perception  :  touch  and  sight.  They  alone  farniah  the 
data  on  the  baaia  whereof  the  Understanding,  by  the  process  indicated, 
erects  the  objective  world.  .  .  .  These  data  in  themselves  are  still  no 
perception  :  ibat  b  the  nnder^taoditig's  work.  If  I  press  with  my  hand 
agaiosl  the  table,  the  sensation  I  receive  baii  no  analogy  wiih  the  idea 
of  the  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  this  mass  :  only  when  my  Under- 
staudiug  passes  from  ibe  sensation  to  its  cause  does  it  create  for  iiaelf 
a  body  with  the  properties  of  solidity,  impenetrability,  and  hatdnesa. 
When  iu  the  dark  I  lay  my  hand  on  a  surface,  or  grasp  a  boll  of  tbreo 
inches  diameter,  in  either  case  the  same  parts  of  (he  band  rec«ive  Th« 
impreiision  :  but  out  of  the  different  contraction  of  (be  band  in  the  two 
oases  my  tlnderatanding  conalmcts  the  form  of  the  ix>dy  whose  contact 
caoaed  the  feeling,  and  confirms  i(«  constniction  by  leading  me  to  move 
my  hand  over  the  body.  If  one  bom  blind  handles  a  cubical  body,  tha 
sensations  of  his  hand  are  qnile  uniform  on  all  aides  and  in  all  direc- 
tions.—only  the  comers  press  upon  a  smntler  part  of  his  skin.  In  these 
sensaiiona.  aa  snch,  there  is  nothing  whatever  analogous  to  a  cube.  But 
from  tbe  fell  resistance  his  Understanding  infers  immediately  and 
intuilively  a  cause  thereof,  which  now  presents  itself  as  a  solid  body; 
and  from  Ihe  movements  of  exploration  which  the  araw  made  whilst 
^e  feelings  of  the  hands  remained  constant  he  constructs,  iu  ihespaoo 
known  to  him  a  priori,  the  body's  cubical  shape.  Did  be  not  bring 
with  him  ready-made  Ihe  idea  of  a  cause  and  of  a  space,  with  the  lawa 
thereof,  there  never  could  arise,  out  of  those  socceesive  feelings  in  hit 
band,  the  image  of  a  cube.  If  we  let  a  string  run  through  our  closed 
baud,  we  immediately  construct  aa  the  cause  of  the  friction  and  ils  dura- 
tion in  such  an  attitude  of  the  hand,  a  long  cylindrical  body  moving 
uniformly  in  one  direction.  But  never  out  of  the  pnre  sensation  in  the 
band  could  the  idea  of  movement,  that  is,  of  change  of  position  in  apao* 
by  means  of  time,  arise :  such  a  content  can  never  lie  in  sensation,  nor 
come  out  of  it.  Our  Intellect,  antecedently  to  all  experience,  must  beu 
in  itself  the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time,  and  therewithal  of  the  possi- 
bility of  motion,  and  no  less  the  idea  of  Cansality,  to  pass  from  the 
empirically  given  feeling  to  its  cause,  and  to  construct  the  latter  as  a 
so  moving  body  of  tbe  designated  shape.  For  how  great  is  tbe  abyn 
between  tbe  mere  sensation  in  the  band  and  the  ideas  of  causality, 
materiality,  and  movement  through  Space,  occurring  in  Time!  Tbe 
feeling  in  the  baud,  even  with  different  contacts  and  positions,  is  aome- 
thing  far  too  uniform  and  poor  in  L-ontent  for  it  to  be  possible  to  ood- 
strucl  out  of  it  the  idea  of  Space  with  its  three  dimensions,  of  tho 
action  of  bodies  on  each  other,  with  the  properties  of  eitension.  impen- 
etrability, cohesion,  shape,  hardness,  softness,  reet,  and  motioii— ia 
short,  the  foundations  of  the  objective  world.  Tbis  is  only  poeaible 
througli  Space,  Time,  and  Causality  .  .  being  preformed  ia  the 
Intellect  itself.  .  .  .  from  whence  it  again  follows  tbat  the  peraepiiaa 
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of  the  external  world  is  essentially  an  intellectual  process,  a  work  of  the 
Understanding,  to  whioh  sensation  furnishes  merely  the  occasion^  and 
the  data  to  be  interpreted  in  each  particular  case.'^  * 

I  call  this  view  mythological,  becaune  I  am  conscious  of 
no  such  Kantian  machine-shop  in  my  mind,  and  feel  no 
call  to  disparage  the  powers  of  poor  sensation  in  this  merci- 
less way.  I  have  no  introspective  experience  of  mentally 
producing  or  creating  space.  My  space-intuitions  occur 
not  in  two  times  but  in  one.  There  is  not  one  moment  of 
passive  inextensive  sensation,  succeeded  by  another  of  ac- 
tive extensive  perception,  but  the  form  I  see  is  as  immedi- 
ately felt  as  the  color  which  fills  it  out  That  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mind  come  in,  who  can  deny  ?  They  add  and 
subtract,  they  compare  and  measure,  they  reproduce  and 
abstract.  They  inweave  the  space-sensations  with  intel- 
lectual relations  ;  but  ^Aese  relations  are  the  same  when  they 
obtain  between  the  elements  of  the  space-system  as  when 
they  obtain  between  any  of  the  other  elements  of  which  the 
world  is  made. 

The  essence  of  the  Kantian  contention  is  that  there  are 
not  spaces^  but  Space — one  infinite  continuous  Unit — and 
that  our  knowledge  of  this  cannot  be  a  piecemeal  sensa- 
tional affair,  produced  by  summation  and  abstraction.  To 
which  the  obvious  reply  is  that,  if  any  known  thing  bears 
on  its  front  the  appearance  of  piecemeal  construction  and 
abstraction,  it  is  this  very  notion  of  the  infinite  unitary 
space  of  the  world.  It  is  a  notion^  if  ever  there  was  one  ; 
and  no  intuition.  Most  of  us  apprehend  it  in  the  barest 
symboUc  abridgment :  and  if  perchance  we  ever  do  try  to 
make  it  more  adequate,  we  just  add  one  image  of  sensible 
extension  to  another  until  we  are  tired.  Most  of  us  are 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  drop  the  thought  of  the  space  in 
front  of  us  when  we  think  of  that  behind.  And  the  space 
represented  as  near  to  us  seems  more  minutely  subdivisible 
than  that  we  think  of  as  lying  far  away. 

The  other  prominent  German  writers  on  space  are  also 
'  psychical  stimulists.'  Herbart,  whose  influence  has  been 
widest,  says  '  the  resting  eye  sees  no  space, 't  and  ascribes 

*  Vierfache  Wurzel  des  Satzes  voiu  zureicbeodeu  Grunde.  pp.  62-7. 
f  Psychol,  als  WisseDscbaft,  gill. 
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visnal  extension  to  the  influence  of  movements  combining 
with  the  non-spatial  retinal  feelings  so  as  to  form  gradated 
series  of  the  latter.  A  given  sensation  of  such  a  series 
reproduces  the  idea  of  its  associates  in  regular  order,  and 
its  idea  is  similarly  reproduced  by  any  one  of  them  with 
the  order  reversed.  Out  of  the  fusion  of  these  two  con- 
trasted reproductions  comes  the  form  of  space"^ — ^Heaven 
knows  how. 

The  obvious  objection  is  that  mere  serial  order  is  a  genus^ 
and  space-order  a  very  peculiar  species  of  that  genus  ;  and 
that,  if  the  terms  of  reversible  series  became  by  that  fact 
coexistent  terms  in  space,  the  musical  scale,  the  degrees  of 
warmth  and  cold,  and  all  other  ideally  graded  series  ought 
to  appear  to  us  in  the  shape  of  extended  corporeal  aggre- 
gates,— which  they  notoriously  do  not,  though  we  may  of 
course  symbolize  their  order  by  a  spatial  scheme.  W. 
Yolkmann  von  Yolkmar,  the  Herbartian,  takes  the  bull  here 
by  the  horns,  and  says  the  musical  scale  is  spatially  ex- 
tended, though  he  admits  that  its  space  does  not  belong  to 
the  real  world.t  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  other  Her- 
bartian so  bold. 

To  Lotze  we  owe  the  much-used  term  'local  sign.'  He 
insisted  that  space  could  not  emigrate  directly  into  the 
mind  from  without,  but  must  be  reconstructed  by  the  soul ; 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  first  reconstructions  of  it 
by  the  soul  must  be  super-sensational.  But  why  sensa- 
tions themselves  might  not  be  the  soul's  original  spatial  re- 
constructive acts  Lotze  fails  to  explain. 

Wundt  has  all  his  life  devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration 
of  a  space-theory,  of  which  the  neatest  and  most  final  ex- 
pression is  to  be  found  in  his  Logik  (n.  467-60).     He  says  : 

^*In  the  eye,  space-perception  has  certain  constant  peculiarities 
which  prove  that  no  single  optical  sensation  by  itself  possesses  the  ex- 
tensive form,  but  that  everywhere  in  oar  perception  of  space  heterogene- 

*  Psychol,  als  Wissenschaft.  §  118. 

t  Lehrbuch  d.  Psychol.,  2te  Auflage.  Bd.  ii.  p.  66.  VolkmaDn's  fifth 
chapter  contains  a  really  precious  collection  of  htstorical  notices  concern- 
ing space-perception  theories.  . 
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OVA  feelings  combine.  If  we  simply  suppose  that  luminous  sensations 
per  se  feel  extensive,  our  supposition  is  shattered  by  that  influence  of 
moTement  in  vision  which  is  so  clearly  to  be  traced  in  many  normal 
errors  in  the  measurement  of  the  field  of  view.  If  we  assume,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  movements  and  their  feelings  are  alone  possessed 
of  the  extensive  quality,  we  make  an  unjustified  hypothesis,  for  the 
phenomena  compel  us,  it  is  true,  to  accord  an  infiuence  to  movement, 
but  give  us  no  right  to  call  the  retinal  sensations  indifferent,  for  there 
are  no  visual  ideas  without  retinal  sensations.  If  then  we  wish  rigor- 
ously to  express  the  given  facts,  we  can  ascribe  a  spatial  constitution 
only  to  oambinationa of  retinal  sensations  with  those  of  movement." 

Thus  Wundt,  dividing  theories  into   'nativistic*   and 

*  genetic/  calls  his  own  a  genetic  theory.  To  distinguish  it 
from  other  theories  of  the  same  class,  he  names  it  a  'theory 
of  complex  local  signs.' 

'*  It  supposes  two  systems  of  local  signs,  whose  relations — taking  the 
eye  as  an  example — we  may  think  as  ...  the  measuring  of  the  mani- 
fold local-sign  system  of  the  retina  by  the  simple  local-sign  system  of 
the  movements.  In  its  psychological  nature  this  is  a  process  of  associa- 
tive synthesis :  it  consists  in  the  fusion  of  both  groups  of  sensations 
into  a  product,  whose  elementary  components  are  no  longer  separable 
from  each  other  in  idea.  In  melting  wholly  away  into  the  product 
which  they  create  they  become  consciously  undisting^ishable,  and  the 
mind  apprehends  only  their  resultant,  the  intuition  of  space.  Thus 
there  obtains  a  certain  analogy  between  this  psychic  synthesis  and  that 
chemical  synthesis  which  out  of  simple  bodies  generates  a  compound 
that  appears  to  our  immediate  perception  as  a  homogeneous  whole  with 
new  properties.** 

Now  let  no  modest  reader  think  that  if  this  sounds  ob- 
scure to  him  it  is  because  he  does  not  know  the  full  con- 
text ;  and  that  if  a  wise  professor  like  Wundt  can  talk  so 
fluently  and  plausibly  about  '  combination '  and  '  psychic 
sjrnthesis,'  it  must  surely  be  because  those  words  convey  a 
so  much  greater  fulness  of  positive  meaning  to  the  scholar- 
ly than  to  the  unlearned  mind.  Beally  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  oQ  the  virtue  of  the  phrase  lies  in  its  mere  sound 
and  skin.  Learning  does  but  make  one  the  more  sensible  of 
its  inward  unintelligibility.  Wundt's  '  theory  *  is  the  flim- 
siest thing  in  the  world.  It  starts  by  an  untrue  assump- 
tion, and  then  corrects  it  by  an  unmeaning  phrase.  Retinal 
sensations  are  spatial ;  and  were  they  not,  no  amount  of 

*  synthesis'  with  equally  spaceless  motor  sensations  could 


istelligibly  make  them  so.  "Wondt's  theory  is,  in  short, 
bet  nn  avowal  of  impotence,  and  an  appeal  to  the  inscru- 
table powers  of  the  son!.*  It  confesses  that  we  canDot 
analyze  the  constitntion  or  give  the  genesia  of  the  spatial 
quality  in  consciousness.  But  at  the  same  time  it  says  ths 
antecfdejits  thereof  are  psychical  and  not  cerebral  facts. 
In  calKug  the  quality  in  question  a  sevsaticmal  quality,  our 
own  account  equally  disclaimed  ability  to  analyze  it,  but 
said  its  antecedents  wore  cerebral,  not  psycliical — in  other 
words,  that  it  was  » first  psychical  thing.  This  ia  merely 
a  question  of  probable  fact,  which  the  reader  may  decide. 

And  now  what  shall  be  said  of  Helmholtz?  Cao  I  fiod 
fault  with  a  book  which,  on  the  whole,  I  imagine  to  be  one 
of  the  four  or  five  greatest  monuments  of  human  genius  in 
the  scientific  line  ?  If  truth  impels  I  must  fain  try,  and 
take  the  risks.  It  seems  to  me  that  Helmholtz 's  genius 
moves  most  securely  when  it  keeps  close  to  particnlar  facts. 
At  any  rate,  it  shows  least  strong  in  purely  specnlatiTe 
passages,  which  in  the  Optics,  in  spite  of  many  beauties, 
seem  to  me  fundamentally  vacillatiiig  and  obscure.  The 
'  empiristic '  view  which  Helmholtz  defends  is  that  the 
apace -de  termination  8  we  perceive  are  in  every  case  pro- 
ducts of  a  process  of  unconscious  inference.  +  The  infer- 
ence is  similar  to  one  from  induction  or  analogy.  J  We  al- 
ways see  that  form  before  us  which  habituaSy  would  have 
caused  the  sensation  we  now  have.  §  But  the  latter  sensa- 
tioD  can  never  be  intrinsically  spatial,  or  its  iutrinsic  space- 
determinations  wonld  never  be  overcome  as  they  are  so 
often  by  the  '  illusory '  space-determinations  it  so  often 
Buggests.l  Since  the  illusory  determination  can  be  traced 
to  a  suggestion  of  Experience,  the  '  real '  oue  must  also  be 
such  a  suggestion :  so  that  all  space  intuitions  are  due  sole- 


*  Wli;  lalk  of  '^netlc  Ihearlps'7  wbea  we  buve  in  the  next  breath  to    | 
write  ae  Wundl  does:  '  ■  If  then  we  must  rcgsrd  Ihe  inluilion  of  sp«ce  as  a 
product  tbat  simply  emerges  from  the  coodiliooa  of  our  mental  and  phjrri- 
oil  orgnoiialiou.  DOihtog  oeeil  Eland  in  itieway  of  our  dosignuing  il  asone 
of  tile  B  pniwi  fuoclious  with  wliiebconselouBiiE-ss  ifi  endowed."    iLofcik. 
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\y  to  Ezperienoe.*  The  onlj  psjohio  aotiTity  required  for 
tiu8  is  the  aBBOciation  of  ideas-f 

Bat  how.  it  may  be  asked,  can  asHooiation  prodnce  a 
apace-quality  uot  in  the  thiogs  ssaodated  ?  How  can  we 
by  induction  or  analogy  infer  what  we  do  not  already 
^enerioally  know  ?  Can  '  suggestiotts  of  experience '  repro- 
duce elements  whioli  no  particular  experience  originally 
contained  ?  This  is  the  point  by  which  Helmholts  's  '  em- 
piriHtic '  theory*,  as  a  theory,  must  be  judged.  No  theory  ia 
worthy  of  the  name  which  leaves  such  a  point  obscure. 

Well,  HelmholtK  does  so  leave  it.  At  one  time  lie  seems 
to  fall  back  on  inscrutable  powers  of  the  soal,  and  to  range 
himself  with  the  'psyohioalstimuliBts.'  He  speaks  of  Kant 
as  having  made  tibe  essential  step  in  the  matter  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  content  of  experience  from  that  form — 
space,  course — which  is  given  it  by  the  peculiar  faculties 
of  the  mind.  ^  But  elsewhere,  again,  §  speaking  of  nensa- 
tionalistio  theories  which  would  connect  Bpatislly  determi- 
nate feelings  directly  with  oertaiu  neural  events,  he  says  it 
is  better  to  assume  only  snoh  simple  psychic  activities  as 
we  know  to  exist,  and  gives  the  asBocistion  of  ideas  as  an 
instance  of  what  be  means.  Later,!  he  reinforces  this  re- 
mark by  confessing  that  he  does  not  see  how  any  neural 
process  can  give  rise  without  antecedent  experience  to  a 
ready-made  (/frtigt)  perception  of  space.  And,  finally,  in 
a  single  momentous  sentence,  he  speaks  of  BeuHations  of 
touch  as  if  they  might  be  the  original  material  of  our  space- 
percepts — which  thus,  from  the  optical  point  of  view,  '  may 
be  assumed  as  given,'! 

Of  coarse  the  eye-man  has  a  right  to  fall  hauk  on  tlin 
skin-man  for  help  at  a  pinch.  But  doesn't  this  mean  that 
he  is  a  mere  eye-man  and  not  a  complete  psychologist  ?  In 
other  words,  Eelmholtz's  Optics  and  the  '  eiupirintic  theory ' 
therein  professed  must  not  be  understood  as  attempts  at 
ftosvering  the  general  question  of  how  space-consciousness 
enters  the  mind.    They  simply  deny  that  it  enters  with  the 

•  Pp.  MS.  SIB.  t  P-  ne.  Cf.  alao  Popular  Bclentlflo  LectuiM,  pp.  SOI-4. 
}P.  4fi8:M>lw4aS.441.  8  P- "Ttt?-  |  P.  812. 
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first  optical  seosatioDa.*  Our  own  accoaDt  baa  affirmed 
stoatly  that  it  enters  then ;  but  no  more  than  Helmboltz 
have  we  pretended  to  show  wky.  Who  calls  a  thing  a  first 
sensation  admits  he  has  no  theory  of  its  production.  Helm- 
holtz,  though  all  the  while  withont  an  articulate  theory, 
makes  the  world  think  he  has  one.  He  beautifully  traces 
the  immense  part  which  reproductive  processes  play  in  our 
vision  of  space,  and  never — except  in  that  one  pitiful  little 
sentence  about  touch — does  he  tell  as  just  what  it  is  they 
reproduce.  He  limits  himself  to  denying  that  they  repro- 
duce originals  of  a  visual  sort.  And  so  difficult  is  the 
subject,  and  so  magically  do  catch-words  work  on  the 
popular-scientist  ear,  that  most  likely,  had  he  written 
'  physiological '  instead  of  '  nativistic,'  and  '  spiritualistic  ' 
instead  of  '  empiristic '  (which  synonyms  Hering  suggests), 
numbers  of  his  present  empirical  evolutionary  followers 
would  fail  to  find  in  his  teaching  anything  worthy  of  praise. 
But  since  he  wrote  otherwise,  they  hurrah  for  him  as  a  sort 
of  second  Locke,  dealing  another  death-blow  at  the  old 
bugaboo  of  '  innate  ideas.'  His  '  nativistic  '  adversary 
Hering  they  probably  imagine — Heaven  save  the  mark  1 — 
to  be  a  scholastic  in  modern  disguise. 

After  Wundt  and  Helmholtz,  the  most  important  anti- 
sensationalist  space-philosopher  in  Germany  is  Professor 
Lipps,  whose  deduction  of  space  from  an  order  of  non- 
spatial  differences,  continaons  yet  separate,  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  subtlety  and  logic.  And  yet  he  has  to  confess  that 
GontiDuous  differences  form  in  the  first  instance  only  a  logi- 
cal series,  which  need  not  appear  spatial,  and  that  wher- 
ever it  does  so  appear,  this  must  be  accounted  a  '  fact,'  dne 
merely  *  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.'  t 

Lipps,  and  almost  all  the  anti-sensationalist  theorists 
except  Helmholtz,  seem  guilty  of  that  confusion  which  Mr. 

•Id  fad,  to  borrow  a  aimlle  from  Prof.  G.  E  MUller  (Theorie  der  sinnL 
AufmerkMinkeit,  p  38).  the  vadouB  scmses  be&r  in  the  Helmholuian  phi- 
losophy of  perception  the  same  relatioD  to  Ibe  '  object '  perceived  hj  tbeir 
luCAQB  that  a  troop  of  jolly  drinkers  bear  lo  the  landlord's  bill,  when  no 
one  baH  aay  monej'.  but  each  hopes  that  one  of  llie  rest  will  pay. 

t  Grundtataachen  des  Seelenlebens  ( 1888),  pp.  480,  S91-3.  Paycht^ 
gische  Studien  iieSS).  p.  14. 
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Shadworth  Hodgson  has  done  so  much  to  dear  away,  viz., 
the  confounding  the  analysis  of  an  idea  with  the  means  of 
its  production.  Lipps,  for  example,  finds  that  every  space 
we  think  of  can  be  broken  up  into  positions,  and  concludes 
that  in  some  undefined  way  the  several  positions  must  have 
pre-existed  in  thought  before  the  aggregate  space  could 
have  appeared  to  perception.  Similarly  Mr.  Spencer,  de- 
fining extension  as  an  '  aggregate  of  relations  of  coexistent 
position,*  says  ''  every  cognition  of  magnitude  is  a  cogni- 
tion of  relations  of  position,***  and  '* no  idea  of  extension 
can  arise  from  the  simultaneous  excitation  **  of  many  nerves 
**  unless  there  is  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  positions.  **t 
Just  so  Prof.  Bain  insists  that  the  very  meaning  of  space  is 
scope  for  movement,  %  and  that  therefore  distance  and  mag- 
nitude can  be  no  original  attributes  of  the  eye*s  sensibility. 
Similarly  because  movement  is  analyzable  into  positions 
occupied  at  successive  moments  by  the  mover,  philoso- 
phers (e.g.  Schopenhauer,  as  quoted  above)  have  repeatedly 
denied  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  immediate  sensation. 
We  have,  however,  seen  that  it  is  the  most  immediate  of  all 
our  space-sensations.  Because  it  can  only  occur  in  a  defi- 
nite direction  the  impossibility  of  perceiving  it  without 
perceiving  its  direction  has  been  decreed — a  decree  which 
the  simplest  experiment  overthrows.  §  It  is  a  case  of  what 
I  have  called  the  'psychologist*s  fallacy*:  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  space  is  treated  as  tantamount  to  every  sort  of 
knowledge  about  it,  the  conditions  of  the  latter  are  de- 
manded of  the  former  state  of  mind,  and  all  sorts  of  mytho- 
logical processes  are  brought  in  to  help.  D  As  well  might 
one  say  that  because  the  world  consists  of  all  its  parts,  there- 

•  Psychology,  n.  p,  174. 

f  Ibid,  p.  188. 

i  Senses  and  Intellect,  8d  ed.  pp.  88^75. 

g  Of.  Hall  and  Donaldson  in  Mind,  x.  559. 

I  As  other  examples  of  the  confusion,  take  Mr.  Sully :  "  The  fiMaeio^u 
Q9mtmpHim  that  there  can  be  an  idea  of  distance  in  general,  apart  from 
particular  distances"  (Mind,  in.  p.  177);  and  Wundt:  *'An  indefinite 
localiiatlon,  which  waits  for  experience  to  give  it  its  reference  to  real 
space,  stands  in  contradiction  with  the  very  idea  of  localization,  which 
means  the  reference  to  a  determinate  point  of  space  "  (Physiol.  Psych., 
Ite  Aufl.  p.  480). 
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fore  w6  can  only  apprehend  it  at  all  bj  having  nucoaaciooslj 
Bummed  these  up  in  our  head.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  our 
actual  knowledge  being  drawn  out  from  a  pre-existeot 
potentiality,  an  idea  which,  whatever  worth  it  may  meta- 
physically  posaesa,  doea  no  good  in  psychology. 

My  own  senaationalistic  account  has  derived  most  aid 
and  comfort  from  the  writings  of  Hering,  A.  W.  Volkmann. 
Stumpf,  Leconte,  and  Schon.  All  these  authors  allow 
ample  scope  to  that  Experience  which  Berkeley's  genius 
saw  to  be  a  present  factor  in  all  onr  visnal  acts.  But  they 
give  Experience  some  grist  to  grind,  which  the  aoi-distant 
'  empiristic '  school  forgets  to  do.  Btumpf  seems  to  me  the 
most  philosophical  and  profound  of  all  these  writers  ;  and 
I  owe  him  much.  I  should  doubtless  have  owed  almost  as 
mnch  to  Mr.  James  Ward,  had  his  article  on  Psychology  in 
the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  appeared  before  my  own 
thoughts  were  written  down.  The  literature  of  the  queation 
is  in  all  languages  very  voluminous.  I  content  myself  with 
referring  to  the  bibliography  in  Helmholtz's  and  Aubert'a 
worka  on  Physiological  Optics  for  the  nsual  part  of  the 
subject,  and  with  naming  in  a  note  the  ablest  works  in  the 
English  tongue  which  have  treated  of  the  subject  in  a  yen- 
eral  way.* 

*  O.  Berkeley :  Esoiy  towuds  a  new  Tbeory  of  ViBiuD  ;  Ssinuel  BoIIej' : 
A  Review  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision  (1842) ;  J.  S.  Slill's  Review  of 
Bailey,  in  his  DisaertAtions  And  nisquiBitioiiB,  vol.  u  ;  Jas.  Pcnier :  Re. 
view  of  Bailey,  in  '  Pbilosophlcal  Remaine, '  vol.  ii ;  A..  Baio  :  Sense*  nod 
Intellect,  '  Intellect.'  chap,  i  ;  H.  Spencer  :  Principles  of  Psychology,  pi. 
VI.  chapa.  Xtv,  XVI  1  J,  S.  Mill :  ExaminatiuD  of  Hnmiltou,  cbap.  xtit 
(the  bCBt  itBtement  of  ihe  so-called  Englisb  empiricist  position) :  T  K 
Abbott :  Sight  and  Touch.  1861  (the  first  Engliiib  book  lo  ^  at  «li  mi 
nutely  iaiofaeU ;  Sir,  AblK>lt  niaiutaining  retioal  senaationa  lo  be  originally 
of  space  in  three  diroensions)  -.  A..  C.  Fraser  :  Review  of  Abbott,  iti  North 
British  Review  for  Aug.  1864  ;  Hootber  review  in  Macmiltan's  Hagiuine. 
Aug.  IBM;  J.  Bully  :  Outlines  of  Psychology,  chap,  vi  ;  J,  Ward  :  En- 
cyclop  Britannica.  »th  Ed  .  article  '  Paychology.'  pp.  63-6  ;  J.  E.  Walter: 
The  Perception  of  Space  and  Mailer  (1876)  —I  may  also  referlo  a  diacus- 
sioD  '  between  Prof.  Q.  Croom  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  and  the  present 
writer,  in  Mind,  vol.  xiii.— The  present  chapler  ia  only  Ihe  filling  oul  with 
detail  of  an  article  eniiiled  'The  Spatial  Quale,'  which  appeared  in  tb« 
Journal  of  Bpecula^ve  Philosophy  for  January  1679  (xxii.  64), 
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THB  PBROSPnON  OF  RBALITT. 


Etiriori  knows  the  difference  between  imagining  a 
thing  and  belieying  in  its  ezistenoe,  between  supposing  a 
proposition  and  acquiescing  in  its  tmth.  In  the  case  of 
acquiescence  or  belief,  the  object  is  not  only  apprehended 
by  the  mind,  but  is  held  to  have  reality.  Belief  is  thus  the 
mental  state  or  function  of  cognizing  reality.  As  used  in 
the  following  pages, '  Belief  *  will  mean  every  degree  of  as- 
surance, including  the  highest  possible  ceriEunty  and  oob« 
miction. 

There  are,  as  we  know,  two  ways  of  studying  every 
psychic  state.  First,  the  way  of  analysis:  What  does  it 
consist  in?  What  is  its  inner  nature?  Of  what  sort  of 
mind-stuff  is  it  composed  ?  Second,  the  way  of  history : 
What  are  its  conditions  of  production,  and  its  connection 
with  other  facts  ? 

Into  the  first  way  we  cannot  go  very  far.  In  its  ifm^r 
nature^  hdirf^  or  the  aenae  (jf  reality ,  is  a  sort  of/eding  mor$ 
allied  to  the  enuduma  than  to  anything  dee.  Mr.  Bagehot  dis- 
tinctly calls  it  the  'emotion'  of  conviction.  I  just  now 
spoke  of  it  as  acquiescence.  It  resembles  more  than  any- 
thing what  in  the  psychology  of  volition  we  know  as  con- 
sent. Oonsent  is  recogpnized  by  all  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  our  active  nature.  It  would  naturally  be  described  by 
such  terms  as  *  willingness '  or  the  *  turning  of  our  dispo- 
sition.* What  characterizes  both  consent  and  belief  is  the 
cessation  of  theoretic  agitation,  through  the  advent  of  an 
idea  which  is  inwardly  stable,  and  fills  the  mind  solidly  to 
the  exclusion  of  contradictory  ideas.  When  this  is  the 
eaae,  motor  effects  are  apt  to  follow.    Hence  the  states  of 

*  Btaprintad.  with  addiUons,  from  *  Mind*  for  July  18S0. 
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consent  and  belief,  characterized  by  repoee  on  the  porely 
intellectaal  side,  are  both  intimately  connected  with  sabse- 
quent  practical  activity.  This  inward  stability  of  the  mind's 
content  is  as  characteristic  of  disbelief  as  of  belief.  Bat  we 
shall  presently  see  that  we  never  disbeliere  anything  ex- 
cept for  the  reason  that  we  believe  something  else  which 
contradicts  the  first  thing.*  Disbelief  is  thns  an  incidental 
complication  to  belief,  and  need  not  be  considered  by  itself. 

The  true  opposites  of  belie/,  psychologically  considered, 
cere  doubt  and  tjiquiry,  Twt  disbelief.  In  both  these  states  the 
content  of  oar  mind  is  in  nnrest,  and  the  emotion  engen- 
dered thereby  is,  like  the  emotion  of  belief  itself,  perfectly 
distinct,  but  perfectly  indescribable  in  words.  Both  sorts 
of  emotion  may  be  pathologically  exalted-  One  of  the 
charms  of  dmnkenness  unquestionably  lies  in  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  sense  of  reality  and  troth  which  is  gained  therein. 
Is  whatever  light  things  may  then  appear  to  us,  they  seem 
more  utterly  what  they  are,  more  '  utterly  utter  *  than  when 
we  are  sober.  This  goes  to  a  fully  nnntterable  extreme 
in  the  nitrous  oxide  intoxication,  in  which  a  man's  very  soul 
will  sweat  with  conviction,  and  he  be  all  the  while  unable 
to  tell  what  he  is  convinced  of  at  alLf  The  pathological 
state  opposed  to  this  solidity  and  deepening  has  been  called 
the  questioning  ma.ms,  {GriihdamM  by  the  Germans).  It  is 
sometimes  fonnd  as  a  substantive  affection,  paroxjsmal  or 
chronic,  and  consists  in  the  inability  to  rest  in  any  concep- 
tion, and  the  need  of  having  it  confirmed  and  explained. 
'  Why  do  I  stand  here  where  I  stand  ? '  '  Why  is  a  glass  a 
glass,  a  chair  a  chair  f '  '  How  is  it  that  men  are  only  of 
the  size  they  are  ?     Why  not  as  big  as  bouses,'  etc.,  etc.{ 

'  Compare  Ibis  pBycholu^ical  facl  with  the  correapondlng  lugical  tnith 
thai  all  oegatloD  rests  on  covert  assertion  of  somelbiog  else  Uuid  the  ibing 
dcDied.     (See  Bradley's  Principles  of  Lo^c,  bk.  t.  ch.  3.) 

t  See  tbal  very  remarkable  little  worli,  '  Tbe  Aiuestbetic  RevcUlioo  and 
the  Gist  of  Pbil08opliy.'  by  Ben],  P.  Blood  (AmsteriUm.  N.  V..  1874). 
CoinpAre  also  Miad,  vn   206. 

t"  To  one  whose  miud  i*  beallby  lliougbts  come  aod  go  uniiotind  ; 
irith  me  they  Itave  to  be  faced,  thought  about  Id  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
then  disposed  of  as  Qoisbed,  aud  tbU  ufieii  when  I  am  utterly  wearied  and 
would  be  M  peace ;  but  the  call  ia  imperative.     This  gaet  on  lo  the  hln* 
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There  is,  it  is  true,  another  pathological  state  which  is  as 
far  removed  from  doubt  as  from  belief,  and  which  some 
may  prefer  to  consider  the  proper  contrary  of  the  latter 
state  of  mind.  I  refer  to  the  feeling  that  everything  is 
hollow,  unreal,  dead,  I  shall  speak  of  this  state  again 
upon  a  later  page.  The  point  I  wish  to  notice  here  is  sim- 
ply that  belief  and  disbelief  are  but  two  aspects  of  one 
psychic  state. 

John  Mill,  reviewing  various  opinions  about  belief, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no  account  of  it  can  be  given : 

*'  What,''  he  says,  **  is  the  difference  to  our  minds  between  thinking 
of  a  reality  and  representing  to  ourseivee  an  imaginary  pioture  t  I  oon- 
ftes  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the  opinion  that  the  distinction  is  ultimate 
and  primordial  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  holding  it  to  be  so  than 
in  holding  the  difference  between  a  sensation  and  an  idea  to  be  primor- 
dial. .  It  seems  almost  another  aspect  of  the  same  difference.  ...  I 
eannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
real  fact,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  thought,  an  element  which 
does  not  consist  ...  in  a  difference  between  the  mere  ideas  which  are 
present  to  the  mind  in  the  two  cases.  This  element,  howsoever  we  de- 
fine it,  constitutes  belief,  and  is  the  difference  between  Memory  and 
Imagination.  From  whatever  direction  we  approach,  this  difference 
seems  to  close  our  path.  When  we  arrive  at  it,  we  seem  to  have  reached, 
as  it  were,  the  central  point  of  our  intellectual  nature,  presupposed  and 
built  upon  in  every  attempt  we  make  to  explain  the  more  recondite 
phenomena  of  our  mental  being.'** 

drance  of  all  natural  action.  If  I  were  told  that  the  staircase  was  on  fire 
and  I  had  only  a  minute  to  escape,  and  the  thought  arose—*  Have  they 
sent  for  fire-engines?  Is  it  probable  that  the  man  v^ho  has  the  key  is  on 
hand  ?  Is  the  man  a  careful  sort  of  person  ?  Will  the  key  be  hanging  on 
a  peg?  Am  I  thinking  rightly?  Perhaps  they  don't  lock  the  depot*— 
my  foot  would  be  lifted  to  go  down  ;  I  should  be  conscious  to  excitement 
that  I  was  losing  my  chance  ;  but  I  thould  be  unable  to  stir  until  all  these 
absurdities  were  entertained  and  disposed  of.  In  the  most  critical  moments 
of  my  life,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  so  engrosied  as  to  leate  no  room  for 
any  $$eondar^  tAoughU,  I  have  been  oppressed  by  the  inability  to  be  at 
peace.  And  in  the  most  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  all  the  same.  Let  me 
instance  the  other  morning  I  went  to  walk.  The  day  was  biting  cold,  but 
1  was  unable  to  proceed  except  by  jerks.  Ouce  I  got  arrested,  my  feet  in 
a  muddy  pool.  One  foot  was  lifted  to  go,  knowing  that  it  was  not  good  to 
be  standing  in  water,  but  there  I  was  fast,  the  cause  of  detention  being  the 
discussing  with  myself  the  reasons  why  I  should  not  stand  in  that  pool.** 
(T.  S.  Clouston,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  1888,  p.  48.  Bee 
a»o  Berger.  in  Archiv  f.  Psychiatrie,  vi.  817.) 
*  Mote  to  Jas.  Mlirs  Analysis,  i.  418-488. 
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PSTCnOLOOT. 

If  the  vortifl  of  Mill  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  mere  sab- 
jective  analysU  of  belief — to  the  qaestion.  What  does  it 
feel  like  when  we  have  it  ? — thej  mast  b$  held,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  correci  Belief,  the  sense  of  reality,  feels  like  itself — 
that  is  aboat  as  much  as  we  can  say. 

Prof.  Brentano,  in  an  admirable  chapter  of  his  P»ycho- 
logie,  expresses  this  by  saying  that  conception  and  belief 
(which  he  names  judgment)  are  two  different  fuodaniental 
psychic  phenomena.  What  I  myself  have  called  {\o\.  I,  p. 
275)  the  'object'  of  thought  may  be  comparatiTeiy  simple, 
like  "  Ha  !  what  a  pain,"  or  "  It-thunders  " ;  or  it  may  bo 
complex,  like  "Columbas-discoYered-AjDerica-in-1492,"  or 
"  There-eiists-an-all-wise-Creator-ot-the-world,"  In  either 
case,  however,  the  mere  thoaght  of  the  object  may  exist  as 
something  quite  distinct  &om  the  belief  in  its  reality.  The 
belief,  as  Brentano  says,  presupposes  the  mere  thoaght : 

'*  E»ery  object  comes  into  conscioasDesa  in  a  twofold  way,  as  simply 
thought  of  [eorffeHelU]  and  as  admitted  [nnerkaniU]  or  deaied.  The 
relation  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  assumed  b;  most  philoaophen 
(by  Kant  no  leas  than  by  Aristotle;  to  obtain  between  mere  thongfat  and 
deaire.  Nothing  is  ever  de^red  without  being  thought  of;  but  tba 
desiring  is  nevertheless  a  second  quit«  new  and  peculiar  form  of  rela- 
tioD  to  the  object,  a  second  quite  new  wa.v  of  receiving  it  into 
oonacioDsoefis.  No  more  isanytbingjudged  [i.e.,  believed  or  disbeliered] 
which  is  not  thought  of  toa  But  we  most  toBist  that,  so  soon  as  tbo 
object  ot  a  thoaght  btxtonifs  the  object  of  an  assenting  or  rejecting 
Judgment,  our  consciousness  st«ps  into  an  entirely  new  relation  to- 
wards it.  It  is  then  Iwioe  present  in  oonacionsn«es,  as  thought  of,  and 
■B  held  for  leal  or  denied  ;  just  as  when  desire  awakens  for  it.  it  is  both 
thought  and  simultaneously  desired."    (P.  2M.f 

The  commonplace  doctrine  of  *  judgment '  is  that  it 
oonsists  in  the  combination  of  '  ideas  '  by  a  '  copala '  into 
a  '  proposition,'  which  may  be  of  Tarioos  sorts,  as  affir- 
mative, itegative,  hypothetical,  etc  But  who  does  not  se« 
that  in  a  disbelieved  or  doubted  or  interrogative  or  condi- 
tional proposition,  the  ideas  are  combined  in  the  same 
identical  way  in  which  they  are  in  a  proposition  which  is 
solidly  believed '?  Thr  way  in  which  thf  ideas  arr  romhined  ia 
a  part  of  the  inner  i-'ttuititiiiion  nf  the  Ihcnighi's  object  or  contmt. 
That  object  is  sometimes  an  articulated  whole  with  relations 


I 

I  That  object  is  sometimes  an  articulated  whole  with  relations  j 
between  ita  parte,  amongst  which  relations,  that  of  predicate  I 
I k tM 
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to  Bubjeot  maj  be  one.  But  when  we  have  got  our  object 
with  its  inner  oonutitution  thus  defined  in  a  proposition, 
then  the  question  comes  up  regarding  the  object  as  a  whole : 
*  Is  it  a  real  object?  is  this  proposition  a  true  proposition 
or  not? '  And  in  the  answer  Yes  to  this  question  lies  that 
new  psychic  act  which  Brentano  calls  *  judgment,*  but  which 
1  prefer  to  call  '  belief.* 

In  every  proposition,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  believed,  ques- 
tioned, or  disbelieved,  four  elements  are  to  be  distinguished, 
the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  their  relation  (of  whatever 
sort  it  be) — these  form  the  object  of  belief — ^and  finally  the 
psychic  attitude  in  which  our  mind  stands  towards  the 
proposition  taken  as  a  whole — and  this  is  the  belief  itsell* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  attitude  is  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness sui  generis^  about  which  nothing  more  can  be  said  in 
the  way  of  internal  analysis,  let  us  proceed  to  the  second 
way  of  studying  the  subject  of  belief:  Under  what  circum" 
stances  do  xoe  think  things  real  ?  We  shall  soon  see  how  much 
matter  this  gives  us  to  discuss. 

THX  VABIOnS  OBDBB8  OF  RBAUTT. 

Suppose  a  new-bom  mind,  entirely  blank  and  waiting 
for  experience  to  begin.  Suppose  that  it  begins  in  the 
form  of  a  visual  impression  (whether  faint  or  vivid  is  im- 
material) of  a  lighted  candle  against  a  dark  background, 
and  nothing  else,  so  that  whilst  this  image  lasts  it  consti- 
tutes the  entire  universe  known  to  the  mind  in  question. 
Suppose,  moreover  (to  simplify  the  hypothesis),  that  the 
candle  is  only  imaginary,  and  that  uo  'original*  of  it  is 
recognized  by  us  psychologists  outside.  Will  this  hallu- 
cinatory candle  be  believed  in,  will  it  have  a  real  existence 
for  the  mind  ? 

What  possible  sense  (for  that  mind)  would  a  suspicion 
have  that  the  candle  was  not  real  ?  What  would  doubt  or 
disbelief  of  it  imply  ?  When  t/v,  the  oiilooking  psycholo- 
gists, say  the  candle  is  unreal,  we  nioaii  something  quite 
definite,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  world  known  to  us  which  is 


*  Fdr  an  excellent  account  of  the  hiMU)r7  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
I  A.  Marty,  in  Vlerteljahrach.  f.  wins.  Phi'i.,  viu.  161  II.  (1884). 
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real,  and  to  which  we  perceive  that  the  candle  does  not 
belong  ;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  that  individnal  mind,  has 
no  stains  anywhere  else,  etc.  It  exists,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
fashion,  for  it  forms  the  content  of  that  mind's  hallucina- 
tion ;  but  the  hallucination  itself,  though  unquestionably 
it  is  a  sort  of  existing  fact,  has  no  knowledge  of  other  facte ; 
and  since  those  other  facts  are  the  realities  p«r  ejavBevcf  for 
as.  and  the  only  things  we  believe  in,  the  candle  is  simply 
outside  of  our  reality  and  bebef  altogether. 

By  the  hypothesis,  however,  the  mind  which  sees  the  candle 
can  spin  no  such  considerations  as  these  about  it,  for  of 
other  facts,  actual  or  possible,  it  has  no  inkling  whatever. 
That  candle  is  its  all,  its  absolute.  Its  entire  faculty  of 
attention  is  absorbed  by  it.  It  is,  it  is  that  ;  it  is  there  ;  no 
other  possible  candle,  or  quality  of  this  candle,  no  other 
possible  place,  or  possible  object  in  the  place,  do  alterna- 
tive, in  short,  suggests  itself  as  even  conceivable  ;  bo  how 
can  the  mind  help  belienug  the  candle  real  ?  The  suppo- 
sition that  it  might  possibly  not  do  so  is,  under  the  sup- 
posed conditions,  unintelligible.* 

This  is  what  Spinoza  long  ago  announced : 
"Let  us  conceive  a  boy,"  he  said,  "  imagiDiDg  to  himself  a  bone, 
and  taking  note  of  nothing  else.  As  this  imagination  involves  the  ex- 
istence of  tbe  horse,  and  the  boy  tita  no  perception  which  antmlt  iU 
existence^  he  will  necessarily  contemplate  the  horse  as  present,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  doubt  of  its  existence,  however  little  certain  of  it  fae  may 
be.  I  deny  that  a  man  iu  so  far  as  he  imagines  {percipit\  afflrms  notli- 
ing.  For  what  is  it  to  imagine  a  winged  horse  bnt  to  afflnn  that  the 
horse  [that  horse,  namely]  has  wings  9  For  if  the  mind  had  nothing 
before  it  but  the  winged  horse  it  would  contemplate  the  same  ai  pres- 
ent, would  have  no  cause  to  doubt  of  its  existence,  nor  any  power  of 
dissenting  from  its  existence,  unless  the  imagination  of  the  winged 
boree  were  joined  to  an  idea  which  contradicted  [totlU]  its  esislenee." 
(Ethics,  n.  49,  Scholium.) 

The  sense  that  anything  we  think  of  is  unreal  can  only 
come,  then,  when  that  thing  is  contradicted  by  Some  other 

*  We  SAW  near  the  end  of  Chapter  XIX  that  a  CHndle-image  taking  ex- 
clusive pOBxessloD  nf  ttic  mind  iu  this  way  would  probably  acquire  tbe 
MDsational  vividness.  But  this  phyBiolo^cal  accident  1h  logiolly  Im- 
materlal  to  the  argumenl  in  the  IcxI.  wliich  ought  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
dimmest  son  of  menial  image  as  to  the  brlgblcst  sunaation. 
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thing  ol  which  we  think.  Any  ohjtct  which  remains  tinooi^ 
tradicietl  %8  ipso /ado  bdieved  and  posited  as  absolute  reality. 

Now,  how  comes  it  that  one  thing  thought  of  can  be  con- 
tradicted by  another  ?  It  cannot  unless  it  begins  the  quar- 
rel by  saying  something  inadmissible  about  that  other. 
Take  the  mind  with  the  candle,  or  the  boy  with  the  horse. 
If  either  of  them  say, '  That  candle  or  that  horse,  even  when 
I  don't  see  it,  exists  in  the  outer  unyrld^*  he  pushes  into  *  the 
outer  world  *  an  object  which  may  be  incompatible  with 
everything  which  he  otherwise  knows  of  that  world.  If  so, 
he  must  take  his  choice  of  which  to  hold  by,  the  present 
perceptions  or  the  other  knowledge  of  the  world.  If  he 
holds  to  the  other  knowledge,  the  present  perceptions  are 
contradicted,  so  far  as  their  relation  to  thai  world  goes.  Can- 
dle and  horse,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  existents  in 
outward  space.  They  are  existents,  of  course ;  they  are 
mental  objects ;  mental  objects  have  existence  as  mental 
objects.  But  they  are  situated  in  their  own  spaces,  the 
space  in  which  they  severally  appear,  and  neither  of  those 
spaces  is  the  space  in  which  the  realities  called  *  the  outer 
world  *  exist 

Take  again  the  horse  with  wings.  If  I  merely  dream  of 
a  horse  with  wings,  my  horse  interferes  with  nothing  else 
and  has  not  to  be  oonfaradicted.  That  horse,  its  wings,  and 
its  place,  are  all  equally  real.  That  horse  exists  no  other- 
wise than  as  winged,  and  is  moreover  really  there,  for  that 
place  exists  no  otherwise  than  as  the  place  of  that  horse, 
and  claims  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  other  places  of 
the  world.  But  if  with  this  horse  I  make  an  inroad  into 
the  worid  otherwiaer  known^  and  say,  for  example,  *  That  is 
my  old  mare  Maggie,  having  grown  a  pair  of  wings  where 
she  stands  in  her  stall,'  the  whole  case  is  altered ;  for  now 
the  horse  and  place  are  identified  with  a  horse  and  place 
otherwise  known,  and  what  is  known  of  the  latter  objects  is 
incompatible  with  what  is  perceived  with  the  former. 
*  Maggie  in  her  stall  with  wings  I  Never  I  *  The  wings  are 
unreal,  then,  visionary.  I  have  dreamed  a  lie  about  Mag- 
gie in  her  stall 

The  reader  will  recognize  in  these  two  oases  the  two 
sorts  of  judgment  called  in  the  logic-books  existential  and 


attributive  respectiTely.  '  The  candle  exists  as  an  ont«r 
reality  *  U  an  existential,  '  Mj  Maggie  has  got  a  pair  of 
TiDgs  '  is  an  attributiTe,  proposition  ;*  and  it  follows  from 
what  was  first  said  that  all  propositions,  whether  attributiv* 
or  exiatenlial,  are  believed  Ihrottgh  the  very  fact  </  being  con- 
oeitjed,  urJesa  they  dash  with  other  proposifione  hdieverf  at  the 
same  time,  by  (vffirming  thai  their  terms  are  the  same  with  the 
terms  of  these  other  propositions.  A  dream-candle  has  exist- 
ence, true  enoQgh  ;  but  not  the  same  existence  (existence 
for  itself,  namely,  or  extra  vteTiiem  menm)  which  the  candles 
of  waking  perception  have.  A  dream-horse  has  wings ;  but 
then  neither  horae  nor  wiuga  are  the  same  with  any  horses 
or  wings  known  to  memory.  That  we  can  at  any  moment 
think  of  the  snme  thing  which  at  any  former  moment  we 
thought  of  is  the  ultimate  law  of  our  intellectual  constitu- 
tion. But  when  we  now  think  of  it  incompatibly  with  our 
other  ways  of  thinking  it,  then  we  must  choose  which  way 
to  stand  by,  fur  we  CAnuot  continue  to  think  in  two  contra- 
dictory ways  at  once.  The  whole  distinction  of  real  and  un- 
real, the  whole  psychology  of  bdief,  disbdief,  and  doubt,  i-a  thus 
grounded  on  ttoo  mental  facte—Jirsi,  that  tve  are  liable  to  think 
differently  of  the  saine  ;  and  second,  that  when  ux  have  done  so, 
toe  can  choose  which  way  of  thinking  to  adhere  to  and  which  to 
disregard. 

The  subjects  adhered  to  become  real  subjects,  the  at- 
tributes adhered  to  real  attributes,  the  existence  adhered 
to  real  existence  ;  whilst  the  subjects  disregarded  become 
imaginary  subjects,  the  attributes  disregarded  erroneous 
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*  In  both  existential  and  ftttribulive  judgtcents  a  synthesis  ta  repre- 
■enled-  Tlic  syllable  eg  io  the  word  ExistPDce,  da  in  the  word  Dateii^  ex- 
prcfiB  !l.  '  The  candle  tilslB '  is  equivalent  to  '  The  candle  is  owr  (Aa».' 
And  the  '  over  there'  means  real  space,  space  relaied  to  other  reals  Tbs 
proposition  amounts  to  saj-Ing:  'The  candle  <h  in  the  same  space  with 
other  reals.'  It  afflrma  of  the  candle  a  very  concrete  predicate — namely, 
Ihla  relation  to  other  particular  concrete  things.  Their  real  eiiatence,  u 
we  shall  later  see,  resolves  itself  Into  Iheir  peculiar  relation  to  ffumfiw. 
Existence  Is  thus  no  substantive  quality  when  we  predicate  it  of  any  otK 
Jcct ;  it  is  a  relation,  ultimately  terminating  in  ourselves,  and  at  Ihe  mo- 
ment when  it  terminates,  becoming  a  praelieat  relation.  But  of  this  mors 
■non.  I  only  wish  now  ta  indicate  the  superScial  nature  of  the  distinctieo 
between  the  exisiential  and  the  altribuilve  propositioa. 
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attribnteB,  and  the  exiatenoe  disregarded  an  exiatenoe  in 
no  man's  land,  in  the  limbo  '  where  footless  fancies  dwelL' 
The  real  things  are,  in  M.  Taine's  terminologj,  the  r«dve- 
Hves  of  the  things  judged  unreal. 

TEX  KAITT  WOBLD8. 

^  Habitnall;  and  praotioallj  we  do  not  covmi  these  disre- 
garded things  as  existents  at  all  For  them  Vw  victia  is  the 
law  in  the  popular  philosophy ;  the;  are  not  even  treated  as 
appearanoef) ;  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  waste, 
equivalent  to  nothing  at  alL  To  the  genuinely  philosophia 
mind,  however,  they  still  have  ezisteuce,  though  not  the 
same  existence,  as  the  real  things.  As  objects  of  fauoy,  a» 
errors,  aa  occupants  of  dreamland,  eta,  they  are  in  their 
way  aa  indefeasible  parts  of  life,  as  undeniable  features  of 
the  Univerae,  as  the  realitieB  are  in  their  way.  The  total 
world  of  which  the  philosophers  must  take  account  is  thus 
composed  of  the  re^ties  plva  the  fancies  and  illusions. 

Two  sub-universes,  at  least,  connected  by  relations 
which  phOosophy  tries  to  ascertain  I  Beally  there  are  more 
than  two  Bub-univeraes  of  which  we  take  aooonot,  some  of 
na  of  this  one,  and  others  of  that  For  there  are  varioua 
categories  both  of  illusion  and  of  reality,  and  alongside  of 
the  world  of  absolnte  error  (Le.,  error  confined  to  single 
indiTidnala)  but  still  within  the  world  of  absolute  reality 
(i.e.,  reality  believed  by  the  complete  philosopher)  there  is 
the  world  of  oolleotiTC  error,  there  are  the  worlds  of  abstract 
reality,  of  relative  or  practical  reality,  of  ideal  relations, 
and  there  is  the  supernatural  world.  The  popular  mind 
conceives  of  all  these  sub-worlda  more  or  leas  diacon- 
nectedly ;  and  when  dealing  with  one  of  them,  forgets  for 
the  time  being  its  relations  to  the  rest.  The  complete  phi- 
loanpher  is  he  who  seeks  not  only  to  assign  to  every  gives 
object  of  his  thought  its  right  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
fluh-worlds,  bat  he  also  seeks  to  determine  the  relation  of 
each  sub-world  to  the  others  in  the  total  world  which  ts.' 

The  most  important  sub-uniTerses  commonly  disorimi- 
nated  from  each  other  and  recognized  by  most  of  as  as 
existing,  each  with  its  own  special  and  separate  style  of 
existence,  are  the  following  : 


(1)  The  world  of  sonse,  or  of  physical  'thingB'  as  wt 
mBtinctively  apprehend  tliein,  with  such  qualities  as  heat, 
color,  and  sound,  and  Buch  '  forces '  as  life,  chemical  affinity, 
gravity,  electricity,  all  existing  as  such  within  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  things. 

(2)  The  world  of  science,  or  of  physical  things  as  the 
learned  conceive  them,  with  secondary  qualities  and  'forces' 
[in  the  popular  sense)  excluded,  and  nothing  real  but  solids 
and  fluids  and  their  '  laws '  (i.e,,  customs)  of  motion,* 

(3)  The  world  of  ideal  relations,  or  abstract  truths  be- 
lieved or  believable  by  all,  and  expressed  in  logical,  mathe-     i 
matical,  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  (esthetic  propositions. 

(4)  The  world  of '  idols  of  the  tribe,'  illusions  or  preju-  r? 
dices  common  to  the  race.  All  educated  people  recognize 
these  as  forming  one  sub-universe.  The  motion  of  the  sky 
round  the  earth,  for  example,  belongs  to  this  world.  That 
motion  is  not  a  recognized  item  of  any  of  the  other  world.'* ; 
but  as  an  '  idol  of  the  tribe '  it  really  exists.  For  certain 
philosophers  '  matter  '  exists  only  as  an  idol  of  the  tribe. 
For  science,  the  'secondary  qualities 'of  matter  are  but 
'idols  of  the  tribe." 

(5)  The  various  supematura]  worlds,  the  Christian 
heaven  and  hell,  the  world  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the 
world  of  Swedenborg's  visa  et  audita,  etc.  Each  of  these  is 
a  consistent  system,  with  definite  relations  among  its  own 
parts.  Neptune's  trident,  e.g.,  has  no  status  of  reality  what- 
liver  in  the  Christian  heaven;  but  witliin  the  classic  Olym- 
pus certain  definite  things  are  true  of  it,  whether  one  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  classic  mythology  as  a  whole  or  not 
The  various  worlds  of  deliberate  fable  may  he  ranked  with 
these  worlds  of  faith — the  world  of  the  Iliad,  tliat  of  King 
Lear,  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  etc.f 


"  I  define  Ihe  scientific  universe  here  in  the  radical  mechanical  wny. 
Pniclicatlj.  IL  Is  oflener  thought  uf  In  k  mongrel  way  and  rcBcmbleft  la 
more  polo  la  the  popular  physical  world. 

fit  thus  comus  about  that  we  can  say  such  things  as  thut  Irunhoo 
did  not  rtnlly  marry  Rebecca,  as  Thackeray  faitely  makes  him  do.  The 
real  Ivanhoe-world  is  the  odc  whirh  Scott  wrote  dowu  for  us.  /n  that 
aorld  Ivanhoe  does  not  marry  Reliecca.  The  objecla  within  that  world 
are  knil  together  by  perfectly  definite  retaliona,  which  can  he  affirmed 
or  denied.    Whilst  absorbed  in  the  novel,  we  turn  our  backs  on  all  otfa«t 
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(6)  The  various  vorlda  of  individual  opinion,  as  Qiimer> 
mu  &B  men  are. 

(7)  The  worlds  of  sheer  madness  and  vagary,  also  in- 
definitely numerous. 

'  Every  object  tve  think  <^  gets  at  last  referred  to  one  world  or 
another  cf  this  or  af  some  similar  list.  '  It  settles  into  our  be- 
lief as  a  common-sense  object,  a  scientific  object,  an  abstract 
object,  a  mythological  object,  an  object  of  some  one's  mi^ 
^ taken  concepfaoc.  or  a  madman's  object;  and  it  reaches 
this  state  sometimes  immeSately,  but  often  only  after  be- 
ing bustled  and  bandied  about  amongst  other  objects  until 
it  finds  some  which  will  tolerate  its  presence  and  stand  in 
relations  to  it  which  nothing  contradicts.  The  molecules 
and  ether-waves  of  the  acientifio  world,  for  example,  simply 
kick  the  object's  warmth  and  color  out,  they  refuse  to 
have  any  relations  with  them.  But  the  world  of  'idols  of 
the  tribe '  stands  ready  to  take  them  in.  Just  so  the  world 
of  classic  myth  takes  op  the  winged  horse ;  the  world  of 
individual  haUuoination,  the  vision  of  the  candle ;  the 
world  of'  abstract  truth,  the  proposition  that  justice  is 
kingly,  though  no  actual  king  be  just.  The  various  worlds 
themselves,  however,  appear  (as  aforesaid)  to  most  men's  ~ 
minds  in  no  very  definitely  conceived  relation  to  each 
other,  and  our  attention,  when  it  turns  to  one,  is  apt  to 
drop  the  others  for  the  time  being  oat  of  its  account  <*  Pro- 
positions concerning  the  different  worlds  are  made  from 
'different  points  of  view';  and  in  this  more  or  less  chaotic 
state  the  consciousness  of  most  thinkers  remains  to  the 
end.  Each  world  whilst  it  is  (Ctended  to  is  real  after  its  own 
fashion ;  only  the  reality  lapses  with  the  attention.^ 

Tax  VTOBU}  or  'FBAOTIOAIi  BBAZiTFIIB.' 

'-  Each  thinker,  however,  has  dominant  habits  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  these  practioaUy  dect  /rom  among  the  various 
Vforids  some  one  to  be  for  htm  the  world  of  vUimaie  realHiea. 
From  this  world's  objects  he  does  not  appeaL    Whatever 

worldi,  and,  for  tbe  time,  the  Iranhoe-world  rcm&ios  our  absolute  realllj. 
When  we  wkke  from  tbe  spell,  bowcTer,  we  find  s  still  more  real  world, 
which  reduce*  Ivanhoe,  and  all  tbinga  connected  with  him,  to  tbe  Active 
■tMoa,  and  relegates  them  tn  one  of  the  aub-UQlTerota  grouped  under  No.  5. 
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poaitively  contradicts  them  must  get  into  another  world  or 
die.  •  The  horse,  e.g.,  may  have  wings  to  its  heart's  content, 
BO  long  as  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  real  world's  horse — 
that  horse  is  absolutely  wingless.  For  most  men,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  the  '  things  of  sense '  hold  lh"is  prerogative 
position,  and  are  the  absolutely  real  world's  nucleus.  Other 
things,  to  be  sure,  may  be  real  for  this  man  or  for  that — 
things  of  science,  abstract  moral  relations,  things  of  the 
Christian  theology,  or  what  not.  But  even  for  the  special 
man,  these  things  are  usually  real  with  a  less  real  reality 
than  that  of  the  things  of  sense.  They  are  taken  less 
seriously ;  and  the  very  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  any- 
one's belief  in  them  is  that  it  is  as  strong  as  his  '  belief  in 
his  own  senses.'  * 

In  all  this  the  everlasting  partiality  of  our  nature  shojtfs 
itself,  our  inveterate  propensity  to  clioice.  For,  in  the 
strict  and  ultimate  sense  of  the  word  existence,  everything 
which  can  be  thought  of  at  all  exists  as  some  sort  of  object, 
whether  mythical  object,  individual  thinker's  object,  or  ob- 
ject in  outer  space  and  for  intelligence  at  large.  Errors, 
fiotions,  tribal  beliefs,  are  parts  of  the  whole  great  Universe 
which  God  has  made,  and  He  must  have  meant  all  these 
things  to  be  in  it,  each  in  its  respective  place.  But  tor  us 
finite  creatures,  "  'tis  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider 

*  The  world  of  dre&niB  <fl  our  refti  world  whilel  wc  are  sleeping,  beouse 
«ur  altcDtioD  then  lapses  from  the  eeosible  world.  Cnovereoly.  wbea  we 
wake  Ibe  stlcrtlioD  usually  lapses  from  the  dreiim-world  and  that  bccomei 
unreal.  But  ff  u  dream  haunts  us  and  compels  our  allenlion  during  the 
day  It  Is  very  apt  lo  rcnialti  figuring  in  our  conBciouaneas  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
universe  alongside  of  tbc  waking  world.  Moat  people  have  prDbably  bud 
dreams  wblcb  it  Is  bard  lo  imagine  not  to  have  been  glimpses  iolo  an 
acCunlly  existing  region  of  ttcing,  perhaps  a  comer  of  Ihe  '  spiritual  world.' 
And  dreams  have  aL-cordlngly  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  Tevelaiions,  nnd 
hare  played  a  large  part  in  fiimisbing  forth  mythologies  and  creating 
themes  for  failh  lo  lay  hold  upon.  The  'larger  universe,'  here,  which 
helps  us  lo  believe  both  in  the  dream  and  in  the  waking  rcallly  which  is 
Its  immediate  reductive,  is  the  total  universe,  of  Nature  pjiu  the  Super- 
natural. The  dream  holds  true,  namely,  in  one  half  of  that  universe  ;  the 
waking  perceptions  in  the  other  half.  Even  to-day  dream-objects  figure 
among  the  realities  in  wblcb  some '  psychic- research  era '  are  seeking  to  rouse 
our  belief.  'All  our  lb eo rice,  not  only  those  atwut  Ibe  supeniatiital.  but 
our  pbiliiwipbic  aud  scieuliflc  theories  as  well,  are  like  our  dreams  in  rau*. 
log  sueh  different  degrees  of  belief  in  different  minds,  ' 
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■o."<  The  mere  faot  of  appearing  an  an  object  at  all  ia  Dot 
enough  to  ooustitate  reality.  That  may  be  metaphysical 
reality,  reality  for  Qod ;  bat  vhat  we  need  is  praotioal 
realist  reality  for  oorselTes ;  aitd,  to  have  that,  an  object 
must  not  only  appear,  but  it  most  appear  both  iideratyng 
and  importaat.  The  worlds  whose  objects  are  neither  in- 
teresting nor  important  we  treat  simply  negatively,  we 
brand  them  as  ttnreal.> 

In  the  relative  »en»e,  then,  the  sense  in  which  we  contrast 
reality  with  simple  unrealify,  and  in  which  one  thing  is 
said  to  have  more  I'eality  than  another,  and  to  be  more  b&- 
lieved,  reaUty  means  simply  rdation  to  our  emotumai  catd 
iictvoe  J^eT  THm  is  the  only  sense  which  the  word  ever  has 
in  the  months  of  practical  men.  Tn  this  sense,  tdhcitever  e»- 
dtea  cadjtintiUateB  ovr  interest  is  real;  whenever  an  object  ~ 
so  appeals  to  as  that  we  turn  to  it,  accept  it,  fill  our  mind 
with  it,  or  practically  take  acoonnt  of  it,  bo  far  it  is  real  for 
ns,  and  we  believe  it  Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  we 
ignore  it,  fail  to  consider  it  or  act  upon  it,  despise  it,  reject 
it,  forget  it,  so  far  it  is  nnreal  for  us  and  disbelieved. 
Home's  account  of  the  matter  was  then  eeseotially  correct; 
when  he  eaid  that  belief  in  anything  was  simply  the  having 
the  idea  of  it  in  s  lively  and  active  manner  : 

"  I  Mf ,  then,  that  belief  Is  nothing  but  r  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible, 
flrm,  8t«adj  conoeptloa  ot  an  object  than  th«  imagination  alone  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  ...  It  oonsists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order  of 
the  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception  and  in  their /wlinfr  to 
the  mind.  I  confess  that  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  explain  thia  fad- 
ing or  manner  of  conception.  ...  Its  trae  and  proper  name  .  .  .  ia 
MUf,  which  Is  a  term  that  ever7one  sufficiently  understands  in  common 
life.  And  in  philosophy  we  can  go  no  farther  than  assert  that  belief  ia 
something  felt  by  Ihemind,  which  distinguishee  the  Idea  of  the  Jadg- 
ment  from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination.*  It  gives  them  more  wei^lt 
and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance ;  enfoivea 
them  in  the  mind ;  gives  them  a  snperior  influence  on  the  paisiona,  and 
leaders  them  the  governing  principle  In  our  actions."  t 


'  IMatlngulitaea  realities  from  onrealltlea,  the  sMential  from  the  nibtdshjr 
aad  neglectablo. 

t  laqulry  concerning  Hum.  Understanding,  mc.  v.  pt  S  (sUghOy  tna* 
poMd  in  my  quotation). 
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Or  B8  Prof.  Bain  puts  it :  "In  ite  essuntia!  character, 
belief  is  a  phase  of  our  active  nature — otherwise  called  the 

Will."  * 

The  object  of  belief,  then,  reality  or  real  existence,  ia 
Bometbing  quite  different  from  all  the  other  predicates  which 
a  subject  may  poaseaa.  Those  are  propertieiH  intellectually 
or  sensibly  intuited.  When  we  add  any  one  of  them  to  the 
subject,  we  increase  the  intrinsic  content  of  the  latter,  we 
enrich  its  picture  in  our  mind.  But  adding  reality  does 
not  enrich  the  picture  in  any  such  inward  way  ;  it  leaves  it 
inwardly  as  it  finds  it,  and  only  fixes  it  and  stamps  it  in  to 

"The  real,"  OS  Kant  Bays,  "  contnins  no  more  tlian  the  possible.  A 
hundred  real  dollarB  do  not  contftio  a  penny  more  than  a  hundred  pos- 
sible dollarB.  ...  By  whatever,  and  by  however  many,  predicates  I 
may  think  a  thing,  nothing  is  added  to  it  if  1  add  that  the  thing  exists. 
.  .  .  Whatever,  therefore,  our  concept  ot  an  object  may  contain,  wo 
roust  always  step  outside  of  it  in  order  to  attribute  to  it  existence."  t 

'  The  '  stepping  outside '  of  it  is  the  establishment  either 
of  immediate  practical  relations  between  it  and  ourselvea, 
or  of  relations  between  it  and  other  objects  with  which  we 
have  immediate  practical  relations."'  delations  of  this  sort, 
which  are  as  yet  not  transcended  or  superseded  by  others, 
are  ipso  facto  real  relations,  and  confer  reality  upon  their 
objective  term.      The/ons  et  origo  of  aU  reality ,  whether  from 

•  Note  to  Jaa.  Mill's  AnalysU.  1.  994. 

\  Critique  of  Pure  Renson,  trans.  Mailer,  n.  S15-17,  Hume  alao : 
"  Wheu,  after  the  simple  conception  of  anythlDg.  we  would  conceive  it  a* 
existent,  we  in  reality  make  no  addition  lo.  or  allerelioii  of.  our  first  idea. 
Thus,  wlieu  we  affirm  that  God  is  eiisteat,  we  simply  form  tlic  idea  of 
such  a  being  as  He  is  represented  to  us ;  uor  Is  the  existence  which  we  at- 
tribute to  Him  conceived  by  n  particular  Idea,  which  wo  join  to  HIh  other 
qualities,  and  can  again  Beparal^  nud  disliuguish  from  them.  .  .  .  Tlic  be- 
lief of  the  Gxisleoce  joins  no  new  idcn  to  those  which  compose  the  ideas  of 
the  object.  Whcu  I  think  of  Ood,  when  I  think  of  Him  as  existent,  and 
when  I  believe  Him  to  be  existent,  my  Idea  of  Him  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes.  But  ss  'tis  certain  there  is  a  great  diSertnce  betwixt  the  sim- 
ple conception  of  the  existence  of  an  object  and  the  belief  of  it,  and  as  thia 
difference  lies  not  in  the  facts  or  ciimposltions  of  the  idea  which  we  con* 
c«ive,  it  follows  that  it  must  lie  in  the  maooer  in  which  we  concttive  It" 
(Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  pt.  m.  sec.  7.) 
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the  ab»olvte  or  the  practical  point  of  vievj,  is  t\vs  avbjectivv,  i» 
ouxtdiMa,  / Xa  baro  lof^eal  thinkHiH,  wUlnJlit  tHhotionai  re- 
actdod,  we  give  reality  to  whatever  objects  we  think  of,  for 
they  are  really  phflpomepa.  or  objects  of  our  passing  - 
thoagbt,  if  QotUag  more.  Bat,  as  tUnkera  with  emotioned 
reactioii,  toe  give  what  seems  to  vs  a  still  higher  degree  <^ 
reality  to  whatever  thiiigs  we  sdect  and  emphasize  and  turn 
to  WITH  A  willX  These  are  our  living  realities;  and  not 
only  the^e,  but  all  the  other  things  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  these.  B«alitj,  starting  from  our  Ego, 
thus  sheds  itself  from  point  to  point — first,  upon  all  objects 
which  have  an  immediate  sting  of  interest  for  our  Ego  in 
them,  and  next,  upon  the  objects  moat  continuously  related 
with  these.  It  only  fails  when  the  connecting  thread  is 
lost  'sA.  whole  system  may  be  real,  if  it  only  hang  to  our 
Ego  by  one  immediately  stinging  term.  Bnt  what  contra- 
dicts any  such  stinging  term,  even  though  it  be  another 
stinging  term  itself,  is  either  not  believed,  or  only  beUeved 
after  settlemsnt  of  the  disputej' 

'  We  reach  thus  the  important  conclusion  that  our  own 
reality,  that  sense  (^ our  ovm  life  which  we  at  every  moment poS' 
seas,  is  the  ullimate  of  vltimatea  for  our  beliefs  '  Aa  sure  as  I 
A-riat.' ' — t.TiJH  i^  ouT-Uttermost  warrantfor_the  being  of  all 
other  things.  As  Descartes  made  the  indubitable  reality 
oT  the  cogito  go  bail  for  the  reality  of  all  that  the  cogito  in- 
volved, so  we  all  of  us,  feeling  our  own  present  reality  with 
absolutely  coercive  fomn^  jiapribn  an  If,]]  b"t  BQUftl  degree 
of  reality,  first  tq_whatever  things  we  lay  hold  on_with^ 
sense  of  personal  need,  and  secondj^  to  jwEateyer  farther 
'brings  'continuoiisly  belong  with  these.,  "  Mein  Jetzt  nnd 
Hiei,"  us  ProfrTippB  says,  "  ist  der  letzte  Angelpunkt  fur 
alle  Wirklichkeit,  also  alle  Erkenntniss." 

The  world  of  living  realities  as  contrasted  with  unreali- 
ties is  thus  anchored  in  the  Ego,  considered  as  an  active 
and  emotional  term.*  That  is  the  hook  from  wliich  the 
test  dangles,  the  absolute  support.     And  as  from  a  painted 

*  I  DM  the  Dotton  of  the  Ego  here,  as  commoD-KiiK  uwb  it.  Nolhlog 
b  prejudged  as  lo  the  rMults  (or  abseoce  of  results)  of  ulterior  sttempts  U> 
■lulyse  the  Dotion. 
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hook  it  has  been  said  that  one  can  only  hang  a  painted 
ohain«  so  conyersely,  from  a  real  hook  only  a  real  chain 
can  properly  be  hung.  Whatever  things  have  intimate  and 
continuous  connection  tvith  my  life  are  things  of  whose  reality 
I  cannot  dovbt.  Whatever  things  fail  to  establish  this  con- 
nection are  things  which  are  practically  no  better  for  me 
than  if  they  existed  not  at  alL 

In  certain  forms  of  melancholic  perversion  of  the  sensi- 
bilities and  reactive  powers,  nothing  touches  us  intimately, 
rouses  us,  or  wakens  natural  feeling.  The  consequence  is 
the  complaint  so  often  heard  from  melancholic  patients, 
that  nothing  is  believed  in  by  them  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
that  all  sense  of  reality  is  fled  from  life.  They  are  sheathed 
in  india-rubber ;  nothing  penetrates  to  the  quick  or  draws 
blood,  as  it  were.  According  to  Qriesinger,  **  I  see,  I  hear !" 
such  patients  say,  '  but  the  objects  do  not  reach  me,  it  is  as 
if  there  were  a  wall  between  me  and  the  outer  world !" 

*'  In  such  patients  there  often  is  an  alteration  of  tlie  cutaneous  sen- 
sibility, sach  that  things  feel  indistinct  or  sometimes  rough  and  woolly. 
But  even  were  this  change  always  present,  it  would  not  completely  ex- 
plain the  psychic  phenomenon  .  . .  which  reminds  us  more  of  the  altera- 
tion in  our  psychic  relations  to  the  outer  world  which  advancing  age  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  emotions  and  passions,  may  bring  about 
In  childhood  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  closer  to  the  world  of  sensible 
phenomena,  we  live  immediately  with  them  and  in  them;  an  intimately 
vital  tie  binds  us  and  them  together.  But  with  the  ripening  of  reflec- 
tion this  tie  is  loosened,  the  warmth  of  our  interest  cools,  things  look 
differently  to  us,  and  we  act  more  as  foreigners  to  the  outer  world,  even 
though  we  know  it  a  great  deal  better.  Joy  and  expansive  emotions  in 
general  draw  it  nearer  to  us  again.  Everything  makes  a  more  lively 
impression,  and  with  the  quick  immediate  return  of  this  warm  recep- 
tivity for  sense-impressions,  joy  makes  us  feel  young  again.  In  depress- 
ing emotions  it  is  the  other  way.  Outer  things,  whether  living  or  in- 
organic, suddenly  grow  cold  and  foreign  to  us,  and  even  our  favorite 
objects  of  interest  feel  as  if  they  belonged  to  us  no  more.  Under  these 
circumstances,  receiving  no  longer  from  anything  a  lively  impression, 
we  cease  to  turn  towards  outer  things,  and  the  sense  of  inward  loneliness 
grows  upon  us.  . .  .  Where  there  is  no  strong  intelligence  to  control  this 
blas^  condition,  this  psychic  coldness  and  lack  of  interest,  the  issue  of 
these  states  in  which  all  seems  so  cold  and  hollow,  the  heart  dried  up, 
the  world  grown  dead  and  empty,  is  often  suicide  or  the  deeper  forms 
of  insanity.* 

*  GriesiDger,  Mental  Diseases,  $§  60,  08.    The  neologism  we  so  often 
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Bnt  DOW  we  are  met  by  questions  of  detail.  What  does 
this  Rtjmng,  tbis  exciting  power,  this  ioterent,  cnnsint  in, 
which  some  objects  have?  which  are  those  'intimate  rela- 
tions '  with  our  life  which  give  reality  ?  And  what  things 
stand  in  these  relations  immecliat«lj,  and  what  others  are 
BO  closelj  connected  with  the  former  that  (in  Hnme's  lan- 
guage) we  '  carry  oar  disposition '  also  on  to  them  ? 

In  a  simple  and  direct  way  these  questions  cannot  be 
answered  at  all.  The  whole  history  of  human  thought  is 
bat  an  unfinished  attempt  to  answer  them.  For  what  have 
men  been  trying  to  tind  out,  since  men  were  men,  but  just 
those  things:  "Where  do  onr  true  interests  lie — which  re- 
lations shall  we  call  the  intimate  and  real  ones — which 
things  shall  we  call  living  realities  and  which  not  ?"  A  few 
psychological  points  can,  however,  be  made  clear. 

Any  rdation  to  our  mtvd  at  <iU,  in  the  absence  of  a  slrongrr 
retation,  mffices  to  make  an  dfjed  real.  The  barest  appeal 
tu  our  attention  is  enough  for  that.  Revert  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter,  and  take  the  candle  entering  the  vacant 
mind.  The  mind  was  waiting  for  just  some  such  object  to 
make  its  spring  upon.  It  makes  its  sprinj^  and  the  caudle 
u  believed.  Bntwhen  the  candle  appears  at  the  same  time 
with  other  objects,  it  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  rivalry, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  question  which  of  the  various  candi- 
dates for  attention  shall  compel  belief.  -  As  a  rule  we  be- 
lieve as  much  as  we  can.  We  would  believe  everjfthing  if 
we  only  could.  When  objects  are  represented  by  as  quite 
onsystematically  tbey  conflict  but  little  with  each  other, 
and  the  number  of  them  which  in  this  chaotic  manner  we 
can  believe  is  limitless.  '  The  primitive  savage's  mind  is  a 
jnngle  in  which  hallucinations,  dreams,  superstitions,  con- 
eeptions,  and  sentuble  objects  all  flourish  alongside  of  each 
other,  unrflKulated  except  by  the  attention  turning  in  this 
way  or  in  that  The  child's  mind  is  the  same.  It  i&_anljc 
as  oltjgets  become  permanent  and  tlieir  relations-fixed-lhat 

lieaT.  llul  an  experleocc  '  gives  us  a  rraliring  lente '  of  tbe  truth  ot  aome 
propodlloD  or  otber,  illuatr&les  ibe  dependence  of  lb«  kubv  of  realit]'  upon 
Only  wbkl  BlJra  ui  is  '  rmlUed.' 
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diaorepanctea  and  cootradictious  are  felt  and  moat  be  aet- 
tled  in  some  stable  way.  As  a  rule,  the  Bnccesa  with  vliich 
a  contradicted  object  maiutaiDS  itself  in  our  belief  is  pro- 
portional to  several  qualities  which  H  must  possess.  Of 
these  the  one  which  would  be  put  lii'st  hy  most  people, 
beoauBe  it  characterizes  objects  of  seiisatiou,  is  its — 
— ^  (1)  Coerciveaeas  over  attentioUj  or  the  mere  power  to 
posBess  consciousness  :   then  follow — 

^2)  liiveliness,  or  sensible  pungencj,  especially  in  the 
way  of  exciting  pleasure  or  pain  ; 

(3)  Stimulatiug  effect  upon  the  will,  i-e^  capacity,  to 
arouse  active  impulses,  the  more  instinctive  the  better; 

(4)  Emotional  interest,  as  object  of  love,  dread,  admira- 
tion, desire,  etc, ; 

(5)  Congmity  with  certain  favorite  forms  of  contempla- 
tion— unity,  simplicity,  permanence,  and  the  like ; 

(6)  Independence  of  other  causes,  and  its  owu  causal 
importance. 

These  characters  run  into  each  other.  Coerciveuess  is 
the  result  of  liveliness  or  emotional  interest.  What  ia  lively 
and  interesting  stininlates  eo  ipso  the  will ;  enngruity  holds 
of  active  impulses  as  well  as  of  contemplative  forms  ;  causal 
independence  and  importance  suit  a  certain  contemplative 
demand,  etc,  I  will  therefore  abandon  all  attempt  at  a 
formal  treatment,  and  simply  proceed  to  make  remarks  in 
the  most  convenient  order  of  exposition. 

*-  As  a  whole,  sensations  are  more  lively  and  are  judged 
'  more  real  than  conceptions ;  things  met  with  every  hour 
more  real  than  things  seen  once  ;  attributes  perceived  when 
'  awake,  more  real  than  attributes  perceived  in  a  dream. 
But,  owing  to  the  diverse  rdations  contracted  by  the  variovg 
objects  with  each  other,  the  simple  rule  that  the  lively  and 
permanent  is  the  real  is  often  enough  disguised.  A  con- 
reived  thing  may  be  deemed  more  real  than  a  certain  sen- 
sible thing,  if  it  only  be  intimately  related  to  other  sensible 
things  more  vivid,  permanent,  or  interesting  than  the  first 
one.  Conceived  molecular  vibrations,  e.g.,  are  by  the 
physicist  judged  more  real  than  felt  warmth,  because  so 
intimately  related  to  all  those  other  facts  of  motion  in  the 
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j  world  which  he  has  made  Lia  special  study.     Similarly,  a 

I  rare  thing  may  he  deemed  more  real  tbao  a  permanent 

thiag   if   it  be  more   widely  related   to   other  permanent 

I  things.     All  the  occasional  crncial  observations  of  science 

uples  of  this.     A  rare  experience,  too,  is  liiely  to 

be  judged  more  real  than  a  permanent  one,  if  it  be  more  in- 

I  teresting  and  exciting.     Such  is  the  sight  of  Saturn  through 

a  telescope ;  such  are  the  occasional  insights  and  illnoii- 

nations  which  upset  our  habitual  ways  of  thought 

But  no  mere  floating  conception,  no  mere  disconnected 

rarity,  ever  displaces  vivid  things  or  permanent  things  from 

our  belief.     A  conception,  to  prevail,  must  tervihwie  in  the 

world  of  orderly  sensible  experience.     A  rare  phenomenon, 

to  displace  frequent  ones,  must   belong  with  others  more 

frequent  still.     The  history  of  science  is  strewn  with  wrecka 

and  roins  of  theory— essences  and  principles,  fluids  and 

forces — once  fondly  clung  to,  but  found  to  bang  together 

with  no  facts  of  sense.     And  exceptional  phenomena  solicit 

our  belief  in  vain  until  such  time  as  we  chance  to  conceive 

I  them  as  of  kinds  already  admitted  to  exist.  -  What  scienc« 

means  by  '  verification '  is  no  more  than  this,  that  no  object 

I  of  conception  shall  be  believed  which  sooner  or  later  baa 

I  not  some  permanent  and  vivid  object  of  sensation  for  its 

[  ierm. .   Compare  what  was  said  on  pages  3-7,  above. 

Sawihle  objfcis  are  thus  either  our  realities  or  tie  lati^  our 

'  realities.     CoJicetved  objects  must  show  aeTuihleefielt  cr  Jm  be 

disbelieved.^'  And  the  eCTects,  even  though  reda«ed  to  nlatm 

unreality  when  their  causes  come  to  view  (u  ^tt,  wliicli 

molecular  vibrations  make  unreal),  are  ytt  Ac  tHwan  on 

which  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  restL    Sk^ac  ntiu] 

dependence  this,  in  whiclkthe  appearues  ^^b  Ae  raalttr 

in  order  to  exist,  but  the  reality  oeedi  ^Ma^nnce  in 

order  to  be  known  ! 

I      ~  Seasiile  vividness  or  pungency  u  tte  A  9^  factor  m 

I  reality  when  once  the  conflict  bettara  ^j-^  ~rf<fc-  nTBu.f ' 

of  them  together  in  the  mind,  iai  JqM.  /3»  «iMet  vhj 

neither  possesses  this  vividnew  m  a^a^  »h 

to  borrow  it  from  anything  «k»  i^  s  4^n>  of 

I  headway  against  vivid  rivab,  ir  ^m^^m  m 

|,action  in  which  belief  taamm.    'Ik  ife  waai  obiecte  % 
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pin,  aa  the  ftayiDg  is,  our  faith  in  all  the  rest ;  and  otii 
belief  retiirus  instiDCtivelj  even  to  those  of  them  from 
which  reflection  has  led  it  away.  Witnesa  the  obduracy 
with  which  the  popular  world  of  colors,  sounds,  and  smjlla 
holds  its  own  against  that  of  molecules  and  vibrations. 
Let  the  physicist  himself  but  nod,  like  Homer,  and  the 
world  of  sense  becomes  his  absolute  reality  again.* 

That  things  originally  devoid  of  this  stimulating  power 
should  be  enabled,  by  association  with  other  things  which 
hare  it,  to  compel  our  belief  as  if  they  bad  it  themselves,  is  a 
remarkable  psychological  facf>, which  since  Hume's  time  it 
has  been  impossible  to  overlook. 

"  The  vividness  of  tbe  first  conception,"  he  wri tea,  "diffuaes  itooK 
Along  the  relationB  aod  is  conveyed,  as  by  go  many  pipes  or  channels,  to 
everf  idea  that  haa  any  commuoication  with  the  primnry  one.  .  .  . 
Superstitioua  people  are  fond  of  the  relics  of  saiotaand  holy  men,  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  seek  after  types  and  images,  in  order  to  enliven 
their  devotion  and  give  tbem  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of 
those  exemplary  lives.  ,  .  .  Now,  'tis  evident  one  of  the  best  relics  a 
devotee  could  procure  would  be  the  handiwork  of  a  saint,  and  if  his 
clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  'tia  because 
they  were  once  at  bis  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affected  by  him;  in 
which  respect  they  are  .  .  .  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  train  of 
ooDaeqaencea  than  any  of  those  from  wbich  we  learn  Che  reality  of  hia 

•  The  way  in  which  sensalions  are  jiitled  sgftinsl  ayateraalized  coDcep- 
tions.  and  In  which  the  oae  or  the  olber  then  prevails  according  as  tha 
seosBtloDS  are  feit  by  ourselves  or  merely  known  by  report,  is  inlerestingly 
illustrated  at  the  present  day  by  tbe  stale  of  public  belief  shout  '  aplrltual- 
latic '  phenomena.  There  exist  numerous  narrsiivea  of  movement  without 
cuotact  on  the  part  of  articles  of  furnilure  and  other  material  objects,  in 
the  presence  of  certain  privileged  Individuals  called  mediums.  Such  move- 
ment violates  our  memories,  and  the  whole  system  of  accepted  physical 
'science.'  Consequently  Ibose  who  have  not  seen  it  either  bnnd  the 
narratives  Immediately  as  lies  or  call  the  phenomena  '  itlusions '  of  sense, 
produced  by  fraud  or  due  to  hsilucinatloQ.  But  one  who  has  actually  seen 
■uch  a  phenomenon,  under  what  seems  to  him  sufficiently  '  test-conditions,' 
will  hold  to  his  sensible  experience  Ihraugh  thick  and  thin,  even  though 
the  whole  fabric  of  '  science '  should  lie  rent  in  twain.  That  man  would 
be  n  weah.apiriled  creature  Indeed  who  should  allow  any  fly-blown  gener- 
alities about '  the  liability  of  the  senses  lo  be  deceived  '  to  bully  him  out  of 
his  adhesion  to  what  for  him  was  an  indubitable  experience  of  sight.  A 
man  may  err  in  this  obsiinacj,  sure  enough,  in  any  particular  case.  Bui 
the  spirit  that  animates  him  Is  that  on  which  ultimslely  the  very  life  and 
healih  of  Science  rest. 
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\  sxiBtence.  Thin  phenomenon  clearly  provea  that  a  present  imprpsaion. 
'  wUh  a  relation  of  cnuiiation,  mny  enliven  any  idea,  and  ooiiaequently 
fpruducebelief  or  asseut,  according  lo  the  precedent  delinition  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  It  baa  buen  remarked  among  (he  Mahometans  as  well  as  Chrlstianei 
'  that  thoae  pilgrims  who  haTS  seen  Mecca  or  the  Iloly  Land  are  ever 
I  ftfter  more  faithful  and  zealous  believers  than  those  who  have  not  had 
>  that  advantage.  A  man  whose  memory  preseiitH  him  with  a  lively 
^  image  of  the  Red  i^ea  and  the  Desert  and  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  can 
.  never  doubt  of  any  miraculous  events  which  are  related  either  by  Mosea 
or  the  EvangeUsts.  The  lively  idea  of  the  places  passes  by  an  easy 
transition  to  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  related  to  them 
by  eoutiguily,  and  increases  the  belief  l>y  increasing  the  vivacity  of  the 
coneeptioQ.  The  remembrance  of  those  fields  and  rivers  lias  the  *B.rao 
influence  as  a  new  argument.  .  .  .  The  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion  may  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.  The 
devot«es  of  that  strange  au|)eP3tition  usually  plead  in  eicuse  for  the 
mummeries  with  which  they  are  upbraided  that  they  feel  the  good  effect 
of  eitemal  motions  and  postures  and  actions  in  enliveniug  their 
devotion  and  quicliening  their  fervor,  which  otherwise  would  decay. 
If  directed  entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects.  We  shadow  out 
the  objecta  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  images,  and 
lender  them  more  present  to  ua  by  the  immediate  presence  of  theea 
types  than  it  is  possible  tor  ua  to  do  merely  by  an  intellectUBl  view  and 
ooniemplation,"' 

Hume'B  cases  are  rather  trivial;  and  the  things  which 
associated  seusible  objects  make  ua  believe  in  are  supposed 
by  him  to  be  unreal.  But  all  the  more  manifest  for  that  is 
the  fact  of  their  p«ychological  influence.  Who  does  not 
'realize'  more  the  fact  of  a  dead  or  distant  friend's 
existence,  at  the  moment  when  a  portrait,  letter,  garment 
or  other  material  reminder  o!  hiui  is  found?  The  whole 
notion  of  him  then  grows  pungent  and  speaks  to  us  and 
shakes  us,  in  a  manner  unknown  at  other  times.  In  chil- 
dren's minds,  fancies  and  realities  live  Hide  by  side.  But 
however  lively  their  fancies  may  be,  they  still  gain  Iielp 
from  association  with  reality.  The  imaginative  child 
identifies  its  dravuxtU  persoiur.  with  some  doll  or  other 
material  object,  and  this  evidently  solidities  belief,  tittle  aa 
it  may  resemble  what  it  is  held  to  stand  for.  A  thing  nut 
too  interesting  by  ita  own  real  quabties  generally  does  the 
best  service  here.  The  most  useful  doll  I  ever  saw  was  a 
large  encumber  in  the  hands  of  a  little  Amazouian-Indian 
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girl ;  she  Borsed  it  and  cashed  it  and  rocked  it  to  sleep  in 
a  hammock,  and  talked  to  it  all  day  long — there  was  no 
part  in  life  which  the  cucumber  did  not  play.  Says  Mr. 
Tylot: 

"Ad  imaginative  child  will  make  a  dog  du  duty  for  a  horse,  or  a  sol- 
dier for  a  shepherd,  till  at  taet  the  objective  resemblance  almost  diaap- 
pears,  and  a  bit  of  wood  may  be  dragged  about,  reaemblingashipon  the 
sea  or  a  coach  on  the  road.  Here  the  likeness  of  the  bit  of  wood  to  a 
ship  or  coach  is  very  slight  indeed;  but  it  is  a  thing,  and  cao  be  moved 
aboui,  .  .  .  and  is  an  evident  assistance  to  the  child  in  enabling  it  tc 
arrange  and  develop  its  idefis.  ...  Of  how  much  use  .  .  .  may  be 

n  by  taking  it  away,  and  leaving  the  child  nothing  to  play  with.  .  .  . 
In  later  yearn  and  among  highly  educated  people  the  mental  proceaa 
which  goes  on  in  a  child's  playing  with  wooden  soldiers  and  horses, 
though  it  never  disappears,  must  be  songht  for  in  more  complex  phe- 
nomena. Perhaps  nothing  in  after-life  more  closely  resembles  the  effect 
of  a  doll  upon  a  child  than  the  effect  of  the  illustrations  of  a  tale  upon 
a  grown  reader.  Here  the  objective  resemblance  is  very  indefinite  .  .  . 
yet  what  reality  is  given  to  the  scene  by  a  good  picture.  .  .  .  Mr.  Back- 
house one  day  noticed  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  a  woman  arranging 
several  stones  that  were  Bat,  oval,  and  about  two  inches  wide,  and 
marked  in  various  directions  with  black  and  red  lines.  These,  ha 
learned,  repreaentad  absent  friends,  and  one  larger  than  the  rest  stood 
for  a  fat  native  woman  on  Flinder's  Island,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mother  Brown.  Similar  practices  are  found  among  far  higher  races 
than  the  ill-fated  Taamaiiians.  Among  some  North  American  tribes  a 
mother  who  has  lost  a  child  keejw  its  memory  ever  present  to  her  by 
filling  its  cradle  with  biack  feathers  and  quills,  and  carrying  it  about 
with  her  for  a  year  or  more.  When  she  stops  anywhere,  she  seta  up  the 
cradle  and  talks  to  it  as  she  goes  about  her  work,  just  as  she  would 
have  done  if  the  dead  body  had  been  still  alive  within  it.  Here  we  have 
an  image;  but  in  Africa  we  find  n  rude  doll  representing  the  child,  kept 
as  a  memorial.  .  .  .  Bastiaa  saw  Indian  women  in  Peru  who  had  lost 
an  infant  carrying  about  on  their  backs  a  wooden  doll  to  represent  it."* 

To  many  persons  among  us,  photographs  of  lost  ones 
seem  to  be  fetishes.  They,  it  is  true,  resemble  ;  bat  the 
fact  that  the  mere  materiality  of  the  reminder  is  almost  as 
important  as  its  resemblance  is  shown  by  the  popularity  a 
hundred  years  ago  of  the  bhick  taffeta  '  silhouettes "  which 
are  still  found  among  family  relics,  and  of  one  of  which 
Fichte  could  write  to  his  affianced  :  '  Die  Farlie  /Mt,  das 
Avge/ehlt,  es  /ehlt  d-r  /nmmliBdui  Ausdruck  demer  tuilichm 
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Eflf/e ' — and  yet  go  ou  worshipping  it  all  the  same.  ^  The 
FDpinioD  so  stoutly  professed  by  many,  that  language  is  ea- 
Beiitiiil  to  thought,  seemts  to  have  this  much  of  truth  in  it, 
that  all  our  inward  images  teud  invincibly  to  attach  tliem- ^v/" 
selves  to  something  seusible,  so  as  to  gain  in  corporeity  and  j-.,f 
life.  Words  serve  this  purpose,  gestures  serve  it,  stones,  ' 
straws,  chalk-marks,  anything  will  do.  As  soon  as  anyone 
of  these  things  stands  fur  the  idea,  the  latter  seems  to  be 
more  real.  Some  persons,  tlie  present  writer  among  the 
number,  can  hardly  lecture  without  a  black-board  :  the  ab- 
stract conceptions  must  be  symbolized  by  letters,  squares 
or  circles,  and  the  relations  between  them  by  lines.  All 
this  symbolism,  linguistic,  graphic,  and  dramatic,  has  other 
uses  too,  for  it  abridges  thought  and  fixes  terms.  Cut  one 
of  its  uses  is  surely  to  ronse  the  believing  reaction  and  give 
to  the  ideas  a  more  living  reality.  As,  when  we  are  told  a 
story,  and  shown  the  very  knife  that  did  the  murder,  the 
Tery  ring  whose  hiding-place  the  clairvoyant  revealed,  the 
whole  thing  passes  from  fairy -land  to  motlier-earth,  so  here 
we  believe  all  the  more,  if  only  we  see  that  *  the  bricks  are 
galive  to  tell  the  tale.' 

So  much  for  the  prerogative  position  of  sensations  in 
d  to  our  belief.^  But  among  the  sensations  themselves 
are  not  deemed  equally  real.  The  more  practically  ^w  i 
rtant  ones,  the  more  permanent  ones,  and  the  mqre"'u 
Bstbetically  apprehensible  ones  are  selected  from  the  mass, 
£o^ "believed  in  most  of  all;  the  others  are  degraded  to 
tiie  position  of  mere  signs  and  suggestions  of  these.  This 
^t  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  former  chapters.* 
le  real  color  of  a  thing  is  that  one  col  or -sensation  which 
gives  OS  when  most  favorably  lighted  for  vision.  So 
of  its  real  size,  its  real  shape,  etc. — these  are  but  optical 
sensations  selected  out  of  thousands  of  others,  because 
they  have  lesthetic  characteristics  which  appeal  to  our 
convenience  or  delight.  But  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have 
already  written  about  this  matter,  but  pass  on  to  our 
treatment  of  tactile  and  muscular  sensations,  as  'primary 


•  See  Vol.  J.  pp.  285-8;  VoL  H.  pp.  887  0. 
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qualities,'  more  real  than  those  'secondftrj-'  qualities  which 
eye  aud  ear  aud  nose  reveal.  Why  do  we  thus  so  markedlj 
select  the  tangible  to  be  the  real  ?  Our  motives  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  tangible  qualities  are  the  least  tluctnating. 
When  we  get  them  at  all  we  get  them  the  same.  The  other 
qualities  fluctuate  enormously  as  our  relatiTe  position  to 
the  object  changes.  Then,  more  decisive  still,  the  tactile 
properties  are  those  most  intimately  connected  with  our 
weal  or  woe.  A  dagger  hurts  us  only  when  in  contact  with 
our  skin,  a  poison  only  when  we  take  it  into  our  mouths, 
and  we  can  only  use  an  object  for  our  advantage  when  we 
have  it  in  our  njuscnlar  control,  ■■  It  is  as  tangibles,  then, 
that  things  concern  us  most ;  and  the  other  senses,  so  far 
as  their  practical  use  goes,  do  but  warn  us  of  what  tangi- 
ble things  to  expect  They  are  but  organs  of  anticipa- 
tory tonch,  as  Berkeley  has  with  perfect  clearness  ex- 
plained.* '■ 

Among  all  sensations,  the  most  belief-compelling  are 
those  productive  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  Locke  expressly 
makes  the  pleasure- or  pain-gi\-ing  quality  to  be  the  ultimate 
human  criterion  of  anything's  reality.  Discussing  (with  a 
supposed  Berkeleyan  before  Berkeley)  the  notion  that  all 
ottr  perceptions  may  be  but  a  dream,  lie  saj-s: 

"  He  may  plea&o  to  dream  that  I  make  bim  this  aoswer  .  ,  .  that  I 
believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifest  difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  io  tha  fire  and  being  actually  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be  resolved  to 
appear  ao  sceptical  as  to  maintain  that  what  I  call  being  actnally  in  the 
fire  is  nothing  but  a  dream,  and  that  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know 
that  any  sach  thing  as  flre  actually  exists  without  us.  I  answer  that  we. 
certainly  finding  that  pleasure  or  pain  [or  emotion  of  any  sort]  follows 
upon  the  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence  we  per- 
ceive, or  dream  that  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  t/iia  certainly  it  as  gnat 
at  our  happiness  or  misery,  beyond  which  we  have  no  coucemment  to 
knowortobe."  + 

•  See  Theory  of  VisloD,  §  59. 

t  Essay,  bk.  tv.  chap.  2,  %  14.  la  another  placer  "  He  that  sees  a 
candle  burning  and  bath  experimented  the  force  of  Its  Same  by  putting 
bis  finger  into  it,  will  tittle  doubl  that  this  !e  something  existing  wllhoiit 
him,  which  docs  him  harm  and  puts  him  to  great  pnln.  .  .  .  And  It  our 
dreamer  pleases  to  try  whelber  the  glowing  beat  of  a  glass  furnace  be 
barely  a  wandering  imaglostloD  In  a  drowsy  man's  fancy  by  putting  bla 
hand  into  It,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  awakened  into  a  certainty  greater  Ibaa 


Tlie  quality  of  arousing  emotion,  of  t<haking,  moving  us 
oriucitiiig  ub  to  aetion,  has  as  much  to  ilo  with  our  belief  ii 
an  objeot'B  reality  as  the  quality  of  giWug  pleasure  or  pain.^ 
In  Chapter  XXJV  I  shall  seek  to  show  that  o.u?  emotions 
prohabty  owe  their  pungent  quality  to  the  bodily  sensations 
TfTiicu  ni'6y"1nv6lve.  Our  tendency  to  believe  in  emotionally 
BxciBng  objects  (objects  of  fear,  desire,  etc.)  is  thus  ex- 
plained without  resorting  to  any  fundamentally  new  prin- 
ciple of  choice.  Speaking  generally,  the  more  a  conceived 
object  excites  na,  the  more  reality  it  has.  ■  The  same  object 
excites  us  differently  at  different  times.  Moral  and  religious 
truths  come  '  home '  to  us  far  more  ou  some  occasions  than 
on  others.  As  Emerson  says,  "  There  is  a  difference  between 
one  and  another  hour  of  life  in  their  authority  and  subse- 
quent effect.  Our  faith  comes  in  moments,  .  .  .  yet  there 
is  a  depth  in  those  brief  momenta  which  constrains  us  to 
ascribe  more  reality  to  them  than  to  all  other  experiences," 
The  ■  depth '  is  partly,  no  doubt,  the  insight  into  wider  sys- 
tems  of  unified  relation^but  far  more  often  than  that  it  is 
the  emotional  thrill.  Thus,  to  descend  to  more  trivial  ex- 
amples, &  man  who  has  no  belief  in  ghosts  by  daylight  will 
temporarily  believe  in  them  when,  alone  at  midnight,  he 
feels  his  blood  curdle  at  a  mysterious  sound  or  vision,  hia 
beart  thumping,  and  his  legs  impelled  to  flee.  The  thought 
of  falling  when  we  walk  along  a  curbstone  awakens  no  emo- 
'ttoD  of  dread ;  so  no  sense  of  reality  attaches  to  it,  and  we 
are  sure  we  shall  not  fall.  On  a  precipice's  edge,  however, 
the  sickening  emotion  which  the  notion  of  a  possible  fall 
engendorct  makes  us  believe  in  the  latter's  imminent  reality, 
and  quite  unfits  us  to  proceed. 
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could  wJBh,  Umt  It  Is  Rometliing  mora  than  biire  Imoglnatloii.  So  UiU 
Uie  evidcDce  is  at  great  as  we  can  deBJre,  being  us  certain  (o  us  ss  our  pU'a»- 
palu,  I.e.  happlnessor  oiiaery;  beyond  which  ne  have  do  concem- 
mcnt,  ciilicr  of  koowlnlge  or  being.  Such  an  Assurance  of  the  eiristence 
of  tbioga  witliout  us  Is  snfllcicnt  lo  direct  ua  iu  tbe  atUlning  the  good  and 
avoicllng  the  evil  which  is  caused  by  Ihem.  whieli  is  the  ImporiaDt  con- 
Lmestwc  bave  of  bulng  made  acquainted  with  tbeiu."  (Ibid.  bk.  iv, 
ip.  11.  §«.) 
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■  The  greatest  proof  that  n  man  is  "ui  compos  is  his  abilit;^ 
to  suspend  belief  in  preeence  of  an  emotionally  esciting 
idea.  To  give  this  power  is  the  highest  result  of  education. 
In  untutored  minds  the  power  does  not  exist.  Every  excit- 
ing thoygJU  in  the  natural  man  carries  credence  with  it.  To 
conceive  loith  passion  is  eo  ipso  to  affirm^    As  Bagehot  says : 

"The  Caliph  Omar  burnt  the  Alexandrian  Library,  aaying:  'All 
books  which  coDtaia  what  is  not  in  the  Kor-ia  are  dangerous.  All  which 
conlain  what  is  in  it  are  useless  ! '  Probably  no  one  ever  had  an  inlenser 
belief  in  anything  ihan  Oruur  had  in  this.  Yet  it  is  impossiblt!  to 
imagiao  it  preceded  by  an  argument.  His  belief  in  Muhomet,  in  tbe 
Koran,  and  in  the  sufBdenoy  of  the  Koran,  probably  eame  to  liim  in 
BpoDtaneous  rushes  of  emotion  ;  there  may  have  been  little  vestiges  of 
argnment  floating  here  and  there,  but  they  did  not  justify  the  strength 
of  the  emotion,  still  less  did  tbey  create  it,  and  they  hardly  even  excused 
it.  .  .  .  Probably,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined,  conviction 
wilt  be  found  to  be  one  of  tbe  intcnsest  of  human  emotions,  and  one 
moat  olosely  connected  with  the  bodily  state,  .  .  .  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  the  sensation  that  Scott  makes  bis  aeer  deacribe  as  the  prelude 
of  a  prophecy : 

'  At  length  the  fatal  aoEwer  came. 
In  cbomclers  of  living  flame- 
Not  spoke  ill  words,  nor  blazed  in  stroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul.' 

A  hot  flash  seems  to  bum  across  the  brain.  Men  in  these  intense  states 
of  mind  have  altered  aU  history,  changed  for  l>etter  or  worse  the  creed 
of  myriads,  and  desolated  or  redeemed  provinces  or  ages.  Nor  ia  this 
intensity  a  sign  of  truth,  for  it  is  precisely  strongest  In  those  points  in 
which  men  differ  most  from  etwh  other.  John  Cnox  felt  it  in  his  anti- 
Oatholicism  ;  Ignatius  Loyola  in  his  anti-Protestantism;  and  both,  1 
suppose,  felt  it  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  feet  it."  * 

The  reason  of  the  belief  is  undoubtedly  the  bodily  com- 
motion which  the  exciting  idea  seta  up.  '  '  Nothing  which 
I  can  feel  like  that  can  be  false.'  All  our  religious  and 
supernatural  beliefs  are  of  this  order.  The  surest  warrant 
for  immortality  is  the  yearning  of  our  bowels  for  our  dear 
ones  ;  for  God,  the  sinking  sense  it  gives  us  to  imagine  do 
8uch  Providence  or  help.  So  of  our  political  or  pecuniary 
hopes   and   fears,   and   things   and   persons  dreaded  and 

•W.    Bagehot,    ■The   Emotion   of    CoQvic'ion,'  Literary   Studies,   l 
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THE  PERCEPTION  OF  REALITT. 

dcBired.  "A  grocer  haa  a  full  creed  as  to  foreign  policy, 
a  yonog  lady  a  complete  theory  of  the  sacrameuta,  as  to 
which  oeither  has  any  doubt.  ...  A  girl  in  a  country  par- 
Bonage  will  be  sure  that  Paris  never  can  be  taken,  or  that 
Bismarck  is  a  wretch" — all  because  they  have  either  con- 
ceived these  things  at  some  moment  with  passion,  or  asso- 
ciated them  with  other  things  which  they  have  conceived 
with  passion, 

M.  Renouvier  calls  this  belief  of  a  thing  for  no  other 
reasnu  than  that  we  conceive  it  with  passion,  by  the  name 
of  viental  vertigo.*  Other  objects  whisper  doubt  or  dis- 
belief; but  the  object  of  passion  makes  us  deaf  to  all  but 
itself,  and  we  affirm  it  unhesitatingly.  Such  objects  are  the 
delusions  of  insanity,  which  the  insane  person  can  at  odd 
moments  steady  himself  against,  but  which  again  retum  to 
Bweep  him  off  his  feet,  8uch  are  the  revelations  of  mysti- 
cism. Such,  particularly,  are  the  sudden  beliefs  which  ani- 
mate mobs  of  men  when  frenzied  impulse  to  action  is 
involved.  Whatever  be  the  action  in  point — whether  the 
etoning  of  a  prophet,  the  hailing  of  a  conqueror,  the  burn- 
ing of  a  witch,  the  baiting  of  a  heretic  or  Jew,  the  starting 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  or  tlie  flying  from  a  foe-\th6  fact  that  to 
a  certain  object  will  cause  that  action  to  explode  is  a 
BTifficient  reason  for  that  belief  to  come.  The  motor  im- 
pulse sweeps  it  nnresistiug  in  its  train./ 

The  whole  history  of  witchcraft  and  early  medicine  is 
a  commentary  on  the  facility  with  which  anything  which 
chances  to  be  conceived  is  believed  the  moment  the  belief 
chimes  in  with  an  emotional  mood.  '  The  cause  of  sickness?' 
When  a  savage  aaka  the  cause  of  anything  he  means  to  ask 
exclusively 'What  is  to  blame?'  Tlia  theorfitii:L_curio8ity 
ajarts  frpm  the-practlcaLlife'a  demands.  Let  some  one  then 
accuse  a  necromancer,  suggest  a  charm  or  spell  which  has 
been  cast,  and  no  more  'evidence "  ia  asked  for.  What  evi- 
denre  is  reqnired  beyond  this  intimate  sense  of  the  culprit's 
responsibility,  to  which  our  very  viscera  and  limbs  reply  ?  t 

■  P-yi-ho)aglo  RatlODDelle.  cli.  1%. 
f  Tiro  examples  out  of  a  Ibousaiid  : 

Reld,  iDquiry,  ch.  ii.  i;9:  "I  remember,  many  years  ago,  &  white  os 
Wu  brought  Into  Uie  couolry,  of  to  eDormous  siie  (hat  people  came  muy 


Human  credulity  in  the  way  of  therapeotics  has  sim 
psychological  roota.    If  there  is  anything  intolerable  (espe- 
cially to  the  heart  of  a  woman),  it  is  to  do  nothing  when  a 


miles  to  see  him.  There  happened,  some  montha  after,  an  i 
falality  among  women  in  child-bearing.  Two  «iicli  uncommon  events,  fol' 
lowing  one  another,  gave  a  suspicion  ot  Iheir  couneclion,  aiid  uccasioned 
B  common  opinion  among  the  country  people  tliat  (he  while  oi  was  Ihe 
cause  of  this  futility." 

U.  M.  Stanley.  Through  the  Darlt  Continent,  ii.  388 :  '-On  the  third 
day  of  our  stay  at  Mowa,  feeling  quite  comfortable  amougitt  the  people,  on 
accouiil  of  their  friendly  bearing,  I  began  to  write  in  my  notc-t>ook  the 
terms  fur  articles,  in  order  to  Improve  tny  already  copious  vocabulary  of 
native  words.  I  bad  proceeded  only  a  few  minutes  wben  I  observed  >i 
strange  commotion  amongst  the  people  who  bad  been  flocking  alxmt  me, 
and  presently  they  ran  away.  In  a  Hbort  time  we  beard  war-crieii  ringing 
loudly  and  shrilly  over  the  tablc'laud.  Two  hours  afterwards  a  loug  tine 
of  warriors  were  seen  descending  tbe  table-land  and  advuncicig  towards 
our  camp.  There  may  bave  been  between  five  and  sit  bnndred  of  iliem. 
We,  on  the  other  band,  bad  made  but  few  preparations  except  such  as 
would  justify  us  replying  to  tbem  In  the  event  of  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  But  I  bad  made  many  llrni  friends  among  Lhein,  and 
I  finnly  believed  that  1  should  be  able  to  avert  an  open  rupture.  When 
Ihey  bad  assembled  at  about  a  hundred  yards  In  front  of  our  camp.  Safeul 
and  I  walked  up  towards  tbem  and  sat  down  midway.  Some  half-dozen 
of  the  Mowa  people  came  near,  and  Ihe  shauri  began. 

"'What  is  the  matter,  my  friends?"  I  aslied.  'Why  do  you  come 
with  guns  in  your  bauds,  in  such  numliers,  as  though  you  were  coming 
to  tgUll  Fight  f  Qght  ue,  your  friends  t  Tut '.  this  is  some  great  mis- 
take, surely.' 

"Muodele,'  replied  one  of  them.  ,  .  .  'our  people  saw  you  yesterday 
make  marks  on  some  tarn-tara  [paper].  This  is  very  bad.  Our  country 
will  WHste,  our  goats  will  die.  our  bananas  will  rot.  and  our  women  wll) 
dry  up.  What  have  we  done  to  you  thai  you  should  wish  to  kill  usT 
We  have  sold  you  food  and  we  bave  brought  you  wine  each  day.  Your 
people  are  allowed  to  watider  where  they  please  without  trouble.  Why  is 
the  Mundel^  so  wicked  ?  We  have  gathored  together  to  flght  you  if  you 
lio  not  burn  that  tara-tara  now  before  our  eyes.  If  you  bum  it  we  go 
away.  an<l  shall  be  your  friends  as  beretoforc.' 

' '  I  told  them  to  rest  there,  and  left  Safeni  in  their  hands  ss  a  pledge 
that  1  should  return.  My  tent  was  not  tifty  ynrds  from  the  spot,  but 
while  going  towards  it  my  brain  was  busy  in  devising  some  plan  to  foil 
this  superstitious  madness.  My  nore-bonk  contained  a  vast  number  of  val- 
uable notes.  ...  I  could  not  sacriUce  il  to  the  childish  capriceof  Mvag«s, 
As  I  was  rummaging  my  hook-l>ox.  I  came  across  a  volume  of  Shakc4)ear« 
{Cbnudns  edition]  much  worn,  and  well  thumbed,  and  which  was  nf  the 
•ame  size  as  my  deld*book ;  its  cover  was  similar  also,  and  It  might  be 
paiaed  for  the  field-book,  provided  that  no  one  remembered  Its  appearance 
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loved  one  is  sick  or  in  patD.  To  do  anytliiiig  is  a  reliel. 
Accordingly,  whatever  remedy  maj  be  suggested  la  a  apark 
on  inflammable  soil.  The  mind  makes  its  spring  towards 
action  on  that  cne,  sends  for  that  remedy,  and  for  a  day  at 
least  believes  the  danger  past  Blame,  dread,  and  hope  are 
thus  the  great  belief-inspiring  passions,  and  cover  among 
them  the  fatnre,  the  present,  and  the  past 

These  remarks  illnstrate  the  earlier  heads  of  the  list  on 
page  292.  Whichever  represented  objects  give  ns  sensa- 
tions, especially  interesting  ones,  or  incite  our  motor  im- 
pulses, or  arouse  our  hate,  desire,  or  fear,  are  real  enough 
for  UB.  /Oar  requirements  in  the  way  of  realify  terminate  in 
our  own  acts  and  emotions,  our  own  pleasures  and  paina. 
These  are  the  ultimate  fixities  from  which,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  the  whole  chain  of  oar  beliefs  depends,  object 
hanging  to  object)  as  the  bees,  in  swarming,  bang  to  each 
other  until,  de  proche  en  procke.  the  aupportiag  hranch,  thg 
Self^  reached  and  held. 

BBUBF  IS  OBJBOTS  OV  THBOBT. 

Now  the  merely  conceived  or  imagined  objeots  which 
our  mind  represents  as  hanging  to  the  sensations  (causing 
them,  etc.),  filling  the  gaps  between  them,  and  weaving  their 
interrupted  chaos  into  order  are  innumerable.  Whole  sys- 
tems of  them  conflict  with  other  systems,  and  our  choice  of 

too  well.  I  took  It  to  tbem.  '  Ib  thU  tbe  tm-tBra,  friends,  that  you  wlab 
bumedf 

"  *  Ye».  ye»,  that  ii  ll.' 

-"Well,  take  It,  ana  burn  It.  or  keep  It' 

"'H— m.     Nu,  DO,  no.    We  will  ool  touch  ft.    It  la  fetish.    Tou  murt 

"'It  Well,  let  It  be  K>.  I  will  do  anything  to  please  m;  good  frlendi 
of  Mowa.' 

"  We  walked  to  the  nearest  fire.  I  breathed  a  regretful  farewell  to  my 
genial  compHDion,  which,  during  my  many  weary  hours  of  night,  had 
aseUled  to  relieve  my  mind  when  oppressed  by  almost  Intolerable  woes, 
and  then  gntTely  consigned  the  Innocent  Shakespeare  to  tbe  flames,  heap- 
ing the  brnih  fuel  over  It  with  ceremonious  care. 

" 'A  h-h,' breathed  the  poor  deluded  natlveaslgblng  their  relief.  .  .  . 
' 'Dkeie  1*  no  trouble  now.'  .  .  .  And  something  approaching  to  a  cheer 
was  shouted  aminig  them,  which  terminated  the  episode  of  the  burning  of 
Sbakeapean." 
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which  system  shall  carry  our  belief  is  governed  by  princi- 
ples which  are  simple  enough,  liowejer  subtle  and  difficult 
may  be  their  application  to  details. ,,  The  conceived  system,  to 
rpass  /or  trite,  must  at  least  indvdc  the  reality  of  the  sensible 
objects  in  it,  by  explaining  them  as  effects  on  us,  if  nothing  more. 
The  system  which  indvdes  the  most  of  them,  and  d^niiely  ex- 
plains or  pretends  to  explain  the  most  of  them,  wtU,  ceteris 
parihtis,  prevail:^  It  is  needless  to  say  how  far  mankind  etill 
is  from  having  excogitated  such  a  system.  But  the  various 
materialisms,  idealisms,  and  hyloznii^ms  show  with  what  in- 
dustry the  attempt  is  forever  made.  It  is  conceivable  that 
several  rival  theories  should  equally  well  include  the  actual 
order  of  our  sensations  in  their  scheme,  much  as  the  one- 
floid  and  two-fluid  theories  of  electricity  formulated  ail  the 
common  electrical  phenomena  equally  well.  The  liciences 
are  full  of  these  alternatives.  Which  theory  is  then  to  be 
believed  ?  Thai  theory  vnU  be  most  generally  believed  which, 
besides  offering  us  objects  Me  to  account  satia/actorily  for  our 
aensiiHe  experience,  also  offers  those  which  are  most  irUereBting, 
those  which  appeal-  most  urgently  to  our  isvlhtiKiemptiwialj^and 
adive  needs.  So  here,  in  the  higher  intellectual  life,  the 
same  selection  among  generiil~cohceptionB  goes  on  which 
went  op  among  the  sensations  ffiemseTvea.  First,  a  word 
of  their  relation  to  our  emotional  and  active  needs — and 
here  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from  an  article  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  :* 

"  A  philosophy  may  be  unimpoaehahle  in  other  respecta,  but  either 
of^a_defBcl8  will  be  fatal  to  its  Qniversal  acceptance,  Firat.  ita  ulti- 
_  mate  fripciple  must  not  be  one  ^batcaaentially  baffles  and  diaappoJota 
our  duareflt  deairea  and  most  cborisbed  powers.  A  peasimistic  prinoiple 
Hfce  ScfcopenBaueFB  incurably  vicious  Will-siibstanee,  or  Hartmann's 
wicked  jaek-at-all-tradee,  the  Unconscious,  will  perpetually  call  forth 
essays  at  other  philosophies.  Incompatibility  of  the  future  with  their 
desires  and  active  t«ndenciea  is,  in  fact,  to  most  men  a  source  of  more 
&xed  disquietude  than  uncertainty  itself.  Witness  the  attempts  to 
overcome  the  'problem  of  evil,'  the  '  mystery  of  pain.'  There  is  no 
problem  of  'good.' 

"  But  a  second  and  worse  defect  in  a  philosophy  than  that  of  con- 
tradicting our  HCtive  propensities  is  to  give  them  no  Object  whatever 

•  ■  Ralionallty.  Activity,,  and  Faith  ■  (PrlDcelou  Review.  July  1888, 
pp.  •*-»). 
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to  press  agidnsL  A  philosophj  whose  principle  is  so  incommeiuunto 
with  our  most  intimate  povera  as  to  deny  them  all  relevancy  in  univer- 
sal affairs,  as  to  annihilate  their  motives  at  one  blon,  will  beeven  mors 
unpopular  than  peesimiam.  Better  face  the  enemj  than  the  eternal 
Void  I  This  is  why-inyUnalisin  will  always  fail  of  universal  adoption, 
however  well  it  may  fuse  things  into  an  atomistic  unity,  however 
cluurly  it  may  prophny  the  future  eternity.  For  nuterinlism  denies 
^reality  to  the  objects  of  almost  all  the  impulses  which  we  most  cherish. 
^  The  real  mtaning  of  the  impulses,  it  says,  Is  something  which  has  no 
emotional  interest  for  ua  whatever.  But  what  is  called  extradition  is 
quite  aacharact«risticof  our  emotions  as  of  our  sense.N  Both  point  to  an 
Object  as  the  cause  of  the  present  feeling.  What  an  intensely  objective 
reference  lies  in  fear ;  In  like  manner  an  enraptured  man,  a  dreary- 
feeling  man,  are  not  simply  aware  of  their  subjective  states ;  if  they 
were,  the  force  of  their  feelings  would  evaporate.  Both  believe  there 
is  outward  cause  why  they  should  feel  as  they  do  ;  either  '  It  is  a  glad 
world  1  how  good  is  life  I '  or  '  What  a  loathsome  tedium  is  existence  t ' 
Any  philosophy  which  annihilates  the  validity  of  the  reference  by  ex- 
plaining away  its  objects  or  translating  them  into  terms  of  no  emo- 
tional pertinency  leaves  the  mind  with  little  to  care  or  act  for.  This 
is  the  opposite  condition  from  that  of  nightmare,  but  when  acutely 
brought  home  to  consciousness  it  produces  a  kindred  horror.  In  night- 
mare we  have  motives  to  act,  but  no  power  ;  here  we  have  powers,  bat 
no  motives.  A  nameless  ITnAnmJtcAAnt  comes  over  us  at  the  thought 
of  there  being  nothing  eternal  in  our  final  purposes,  in  the  nbjecta  of 
those  loves  and  aspirations  which  are  our  deepest  energies.  The  mon- 
strously lopsided  equation  of  the  aniverse  and  its  knower,  which  we 
postulate  as  the  ideal  of  cognition,  is  perfectly  paralleled  by  the  no  less 
lopsided  equation  of  the  universe  and  the  doer.  We  demand  in  it  a 
diaracter  for  which  our  emotions  and  active  propensities  shall  be  a 
match.  Small  as  we  are,  minute  as  is  the  point  by  which  the  Cosmos 
impinges  upon  each  one  of  us,  each  one  desires  to  feel  that  hia  reaction 
at  that  point  is  oongruous  with  the  demands  of  the  vast  whole,  that  he 
balances  the  latter,  so  to  speak,  and  is  able  to  do  what  it  expects  of 
him.  But^  his  abilities  to  '  do '  lie  wholly  in  the  line  of  his  natural 
propensities ;  as  he  enjoys  reaction  with  such  emotions  as  fortitude, 
hope,  rapture,  admiration,  eameslness,  and  the  like ;  and  as  he  very 
unwillingly  reacts  with  fear,  disgust,  despair,  or  doubt,— a  philosophy 
which  should  legitimate  only  emotions  of  the  latter  sort  would  be  sure 
to  leave  the  mind  a  prey  to  discontent  and  craving.  > 

"  It  is  far  loo  little  recognised  how  entirely  the  int4jllnr!t  ia  built  qp 
of  practical  intareata.  The  theory  of  Evolution  is  beginning  to  do  very 
good  service  by  its  reduction  of  all  mentality  to  the  type  of  re&ex  action. 
Cognition,  in  this  view,  ia  but  a  fleeting  moment,  a  cross-section  at  a 
certain  point  of  what  in  its  totality  is  a  motor  phenomenon.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  life  no  one  will  pretend  that  cognition  is  anything  mor« 
than  a  guide  to  appropriate  action.    The  germinal  question  concerning 
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things  ^ronght  for  the  first  time  beforu  consoionsneBs  is  not  the  theo- 
retic '  What  is  that  V  but  the  prftctiual  '  Who  goes  there ! '  or  mther,  aa 
Horwicz  has  admirably  put  it,  'What  istobedoDeP — '  Was /ang' tiA 
ant'  m  all  our  disi^Dssians  about  the  intelligence  of  lower  animalB  tho 
only  tebt  we  use  is  thut  of  their  anting  as  if  for  a  purpose.  Cognition, 
'"  a^'"'^l^  j&iucoiaplcto  JUitildiachimcedJn_aot.  And  although  it  is  tme 
that  the  later  mental  development,  which  attains  its  maximum  through 
the  hypbrtrophied  cerebrum  of  man,  gives  birth  to  a  vast  amount  of 
theoretic  actiTity  over  and  alxive  that  which  is  immediately  ministerial 
to  practice,  yet  the  earlier  claim  is  only  postponed,  not  effaced,  and  the 
active  nanire  asserts  its  rights  to  the  end. 

"  If  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  this  view,  it  follows  that  however 
vaguely  a  philosopher  may  define  the  ultimate  uuiversal  datum,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  leave  it  unknown  to  ue  bo  long  as  he  in  the  slightest 
degree  pretends  that  our  emotional  er  active  attitude  towards  it  should 
be  of  one  sort  rather  than  another.  ^  He  who  says,  '  Life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest,'  however  much  he  may  speak  of  the  fundamental  nysterioue- 
neas  of  tbiiigB,  gives  a  distinct  definition  to  that  mysteriousneas  by 
ascribing  lo  it  the  right  tc  claim  from  us  the  particular  mood  called 
Berioiisness,  which  means  the  williugoess  to  live  with  energy,  though 
energy  bring  pain.\  The  same  ia  true  of  him  who  says  that  all  is  vanity. 
Indefinable  as  the  predicate  vanity  may  be  in  «e,  it  is  clearly  enough 
Kmething  which  permits  aneeethesia,  mere  eecapc  from  suffering,  lo  be 
our  rule  of  life.  There  is  no  more  ludicrous  inoongmity  than  for 
Agnostics  to  proclaim  with  one  breath  that  the  snbsfance  of  things  ia 
unknowable,  and  with  the  next  that  the  thoaght  of  it  should  inspire  us 
with  admiration  of  its  glory,  reverence,  anda  willingness  to  add  our  co- 
operative push  in  the  direciion  towards  which  its  manifestations  seem 
to  be  drifting.  The  unknowable  may  be  unfathomed,  but  if  it  make 
Buch  distinct  demands  upon  our  activity,  we  surely  are  not  ignorant  of 
its  essential  quality. 

^"  If  we  survey  the  field  of  history  and  ask  what  feature  all  great 
periods  of  revival,  of  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  display  in  common, 
we  shall  find,  I  think,  simply  this  :  that  each  and  all  of  them  have  said 
to  the  human  being,  'The  inmost  nature  of  the  reality  is^congenial  to 
powers  which  you  possess  .'^  In  what  did  the  emancipating  message  of 
primitive  Christianity  consist,  but  in  the  announcement  that  God  nic- 
ognines  those  weak  and  tender  impulses  which  paganism  had  so  rudely 
overlooked!  Take  repentance:  themanwhocandonoihingrightly  can 
at  least  repent  of  his  failures.  But  for  piganlsm  this  faculty  of  re- 
pentance was  a  pure  supernumerary,  a  straggler  too  lale  for  the  fair. 
Christianity  took  it  and  made  it  the  one  power  within  us  which  appealed 
Btraight  loihe  heart  of  God.  And  after  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages 
bad  BO  long  branded  with  obloquy  even  the  generous  impulses  of  the  fiesh, 
and  dehned  the  Kealiiy  to  be  such  ihat  only  slavish  nntures  could  com- 
mune with  it,  in  what  did  the  Surstim  corda  I  of  the  Kenaissauce  lie 
but  m  the  proclamation  that  the  archetype  of  verity  in  things  laid  claim 
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the  widest  activity  of  our  whole   lesthplir;  being?     What  were 

IZiuther'H  miesion  and  Wesley's  but  appeals  lo  powers  which  even  the 

■flaeaoRst  of  men   might  carry  with  them,  faith  and  self -despair,  bill 

T%bich  were  perxonal,  requiriog  no  priestly  int«nnediatioa,  and  which 

P^brought  their  owner  face  to  face  with  God  f    What  caused  the  wild-Are 

'  tnfluencfi  of  Rousseau  but  the  assurance  he  gave  that  man's  nature 

was  in  harmony  with  the  natnre  of  things,  if  only  the  paralyzing  i»r- 

mptions  of  custom  would  stand  from  between  ?    How  did  Kant  and 

Flchle,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  inspire  their  time  with  cheer,  except  bj 

I  Buying,  '  Use  all  your  powers  ;  that  is  the  only  obedience  which  the  uni- 

I  verse  exacts '  ?    And  Oarlyle  with  his  gospel  of  Work,  of  Fact,  of  Ve- 

iciiy,  how  does  he  move  as  except  by  saying  that  the  universe  impoflee 

I  no  tasks  upon  us  but  such  as  the  most  humble  can  perform  f    Emerson's 

d  that  everything  that  ever  w.is  or  will  be  is  here  in  the  enveloping 

vBow  ;  that  man  has  but  to  obey  himself — '  He  who  will  rest  in  what  he 

a  part  of  Destiny*— is  in  like  manner  nothing  but  an  czoroism  of 

■II  sneptioiBin  as  to  the  pertinency  of  one's  natural  faculties. 

*•  In  a  word,  '  Son  of  Han,  aland  upon  thy  feet  and  I  wilt  spoitk 
unio  thee  ! '  is  the  only  revelation  of  truth  to  which  the  solving  epochs 
have  helped  the  disciple.^'  But  that  has  been  enough  to  Kalisfy  the 
grcat«rpart  of  his  rational  need,  /n  wand  jxrsetbe  universal  esscnoo 
has  hardly  been  more  defined  by  any  of  these  forraulse  than  by  the 
agnostic  *;  but  the  mere  assurance  that  my  powers,  such  as  they  are, 
are  not  irrelevant  to  it,  but  pertinent,  that  it  speaks  to  them  and  will 
in  some  way  recognize  their  reply,  that  I  can  bo  a  matcli  for  it  if  !  will, 
and  not  a  footless  waif,  sufficeR  to  make  it  rational  to  tny  feeling  in  the 
sense  ^ven  above.  '(Nothing  could  be  more  absur<i  than  To  hope  for  the 
definitive  triumph  of  any  philosophy  which  shoold  refuse  lo  legitimate, 
and  to  legitimate  in  an  emphatic  manner,  the  more  powerful  of  our 
emotional  and  practical  tendencies.^  Fatalism,  whose  solving  word  in 

^ftll  crises  of  behavior  is  '  All  striving  is  vain,'  will  never  reign  supreme, 
(or  the  impulse  lo  take  lite  strivingly  la  indestructible  in  the  rage. 
lloraTcreeds  wnicb  apeak  To  Ihat  impulse  will  be  widely  successful  m 
Bpite  of  inconsistency,  vagueness,  and  shadowy  determiuation  of  expec- 
tancy. Han  needs  a  rule  for  hb  wil],  and  wdl  mveul  one  if  one  be  not 
given  him." 


After  the  emotional  and  active  needs  come  the  iotellBO- 

■  taal  and  (esthetic  oQes.     The  two  great  {esthetic  principles,        . 

fot  richDesa  and  of  ease,  dominate  nur  inteliectaal  as  well  ^'' 

s  our  sensuous  life.    And,  ceteris  parihux,  no  system  which 

'■Jiould  not  be  rich,  simple,  and  harmonious  would  have  a    ■ 

'chance  of  being  chosen  for  belief,  if  rich,  simple,  and  har-^*'**; 

IQo&ioiia  systems  were  also  there.  Into  the  latter  we  shotild  '' 

sitatiiiglj  settle,  with  that  welcoming  attitude  of  the  will 


parcaoioar. 

in  which   belief  consiBts.     To  quote    from   a.   rsmarkabls  . 
book: 

"  Tbis  law  that  our  coDaciousness  constantly  t«nds  to  the  miuimma 
gf  complexity  and  to  the  maximum  of  definiteness,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  all  our  knowledge-  ■  ■  ■  Our  own  ftctivityofatl«ntion  will  thuE 
determine  what  we  are  to  know  and  what  we  are  to  believe.  If  things 
have  more  than  a  certain  complexity,  not  only  wilt  onr  limited  powers 
of  attention  forbid  us  to  unravel  this  complexity,  but  we  shall  atrongty 
dettire  to  believe  the  tbiugs  much  simpler  than  they  are.  For  our 
thoughts  about  them  will  have  a  constant  l«Ddency  to  become  as  simple 
and  definite  aa  possible.  Put  a  man  into  a  perfect  chaos  of  phenomena 
^-munds,  sights,  feelings — and  if  the  man  continued  to  exist,  and  to 
be  rational  at  all,  his  attention  would  doubtless  soon  find  for  him  a  way 
to  make  up  some  kind  of  rhythmio  regularity,  which  he  would  impute 
to  the  things  about  him,  so  as  to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  some 
laws  of  sequence  in  tbis  mad  new  world.  And  tbu^  in  every  coae 
whore  we  fancy  ourselves  sure  of  a  simple  law  of  Nature,  we  must  re- 
member that  a  great  deal  of  the  fancied  simplicity  may  be  due,  in  the 
given  case,  not  to  Nature,  but  lo  the  ineradicable  prejudice  of  our  own 
minds  in  favor  of  regularity  and  simplicity,-  All  onr  thoughts  are  de- 
termined, in  great  measure,  by  this  law  of  least  effort,  as  it  is  found 
exemplified  in  our  activity  of  attention.  .  .  .  Tlie  aim  of  the  whole 
process  seems  to  be  to  reach  as  complete  and  united  a  conception  of 
reality  as  possible,  a  ooncepiion  wherein  the  greatest  fulness  of  data 
shall  be  combined  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  concept  inn  ,^^he  effort 
of  consciousness  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  greatest  richness  of  content 
with  the  greatest  definil^ness  of  organization."* 

The  riohness  is  got  by  iQcludiag  all  the  facts  of  sense 
in  the  scheme  ;  the  simplicity,  by  deducing  them  out  of  the 
smallest  possible  nnmber  of  permaueut  aud  independent 
primordial  entities :  the  definite  organization,  by  assimi- 
lating these  latter  to  ideal  objects  between  which  relatioai) 
I'f  an  inwardly  rational  sort  obtain.  What  these  ideal  ob- 
jects and  rational  relations  are  will  require  a  separate 
chapter  to  ahow.t  Meanwhile,  euougli  has  surely  been  said 
to  justify  the  assertion  made  above  that  no  general  offhand 
answer  can  be  given  as  to  which  objects  mankind  shall 
choose  as  its  realities.  The  fight  is  still  under  way.  Our 
minds  are  yet  chaotic ;  and  at  best  we  make  a  mixture  and 
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K  compromiBe,  aa  we  yield  to  the  claim  of  this  interest  or 

I  that,  and  follow  lirst  oue  and  then  another  piiuoiple  in 

[  tarn.     It  is  undeniably  true  that  materialistic,  or  so-called 

'scientific,'  conceptious  of  the  umverse  have  so  far  gratified 

I  the  parely  intellectual  interests  more  than  the  mere  senti- 

1  mental   conceptions   have.     But,   on   the   other   hand,   uh 

[  ftlready  remarked,   they   leave   the   emotional   and   active 

I  interests  cold.  \  The  perfect  objecf  of  fielief  iivultl  fte  a  God  or 

*Soyl  of  the  World,'  represented  both  optimieticnUy  nnd  morid- 

I  iatkaUy  {if  such  a  combination  coM  be),  utuI  wilfiai  so  d<^ 

I  nitely  conceived  as  to  show  us  why  our  pkenojiienal  experi«i«is 

I  should  be  sent-  to  us  by  Sim  in  juat  the  very  way  in  which  tliey 

I  come.'    All  Science  and  all  History  would  thna  he  accounted 

for  in  the  deepest  and  simplest  fashion.     The  very  room  in 

which  I  sit,  its  sensible  walls  aud  fitx^r,  and  the  feeling  the 

air  and  fire  within  it  give  me,  no  less  than  the  '  scientific ' 

conceptions  which   I  am  urged  to  frame  concerning  the 

mode  of  existence  of  all  these  phenomena  when  my  back  is 

turned,  would  then  all  be  corroborated,  not  de-realized,  by 

I  the  ultimate  principle  of  my  belief.  The  World-soul  sends 
me  just  those  phenomena  in  order  that  I  may  react  upon 
them ;  and  among  the  reactions  is  the  intellectual  one  of 
Bpinning  these  conceptions.  What  is  beyond  the  crude 
experiences  is  not  an  alternntive  to  them,  but  something 
that  means  them  for  me  here  and  now.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  if  ever  such  a  system  is  satisfactorily  excogitated, 
mankind  will  drop  all  other  systems  and  cling  to  that  one 
alone  as  reaL  Meanwhile  the  other  systems  coexist  with 
^^  the  attempts  at  that  one,  and,  all  being  alike  fragmentary, 
^^Leach  has  its  little  audience  and  day. 

^H  I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  sufficiently  what  the  pBycho- 
^^■logic  sources  of  the  sense  of  reality  are.  Certain  postulates 
^^B'ftre  given  in  our  nature ;  and  whatever  satisfies  those  pos- 
^^»talates  is  treated  as  if  real.*     I  might  therefore  finish  the 

*  Prof.  Royce  pute  iliie  well  in  discuaiing  idealliim  ttail  tbe  realUyoFiui 

'extenul '  world.     "It  the  history  of  popular  Bpeculation  on  these  UtpicJ 

could  be  nrilleD.  bon  much  of  cownrdlci^  and  sbuffliDg  would  be  found  in 

^^_  ibe  behavior  of  the  aaturul  mind  before  the  ijuestioD,  '  How  dost  thou 

^^K'ksow  of  BD  eilernal  lealily?'    Itialcsd  nf  aimply  aiid  plainly  nnsw eriiig; 

^^B*I  Die&u  by  tbcBKlemal  world  iu  the  first  place  eunjelbiug  Ibal  I  accept 


t 
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chapter  here,  were  it  not  that  a  few  additional  words  will 
set  the  truth  in  a  still  clearer  light 


There  ia  hardly  a  common  man  who  (if  consulted) 
would  not  say  that  things  come  to  us  in  the  first  instance 
as  ident;  and  that  if  we  take  them  for  realities,  it  is  because 
we  odd  something  to  (hem,  namely,  the  predicate  of  haviufi 
also  '  real  existence  outside  of  our  thought.'  This  notion  that 
a  higher  faculty  than  the  mere  having  of  a  conscious  con- 
tent is  needed  to  make  us  know  anything  real  bjits  means 
has  pervaded  psychology  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  the 
tradition  of  Scholasticism,  Kantism,  and  Common-sense. 
Just  as  sensations  must  come  as  inward  affections  and  then 
be  'extradited  ;'  as  objects  of  memory  must  appear  at  first 
as  presently  unrealities,  and  subsequently  be  'projected' 
backwards  as  past  realities ;  so  conceptions  must  be  eniia 
raiionis  till  a  higher  faculty  uses  them  as  windows  to  look 
beyond  the  ego,  into  the  real  exfra-mental  world  ; — so  runs 
tlie  orthodox  and  popular  account 

And  there  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  true  account  of 
the  way  in  which  many  of  our  later  beliefs  come  to  pass. 
The  logical  distinction  between  the  bare  thought  of  an  object 
and  belief  in  the  object's  reality  is  often  a  chronological 
distinctiou  as  well.     The  having  and  the  crediting  of  an 

or  demand,  Ihat  I  posit,  postulate,  acCivety  cuDntruct  oa  the  bt«is  of  aetise- 
datn, '  tLe  natural  inan  gives  us  all  kinds  uf  vague  compromise  bds were.  ,  .  . 

Wlierc  slinll  these  endless  turnings  and  iwisliugs  bave  an  end? All 

lliette  lesser,  motives  are  appealed  lo,  and  tlie  one  iitllmnte  mo  live  is 
tieglerted..  The  ultimate  motive  with  tlie  man  of  everyday  lite  U  Ibe  aiU 
to /met  an  extgmat  laorld.  Wbatever  coDScIouaness  (.■onlnlns.  rciisoD  will 
per^lin  spontaneously  adding  tlie  lliouglit:  'But  tbere  ihallbt  sotnelhing 
lieyoud  tills.' .  .  .  Tlie  popular  assurance  of  au  external  world  Is  itii.',^d 
dMerminaliiyn  to  make  one,  now  and  henceforlh."  (Religious  Aspect  uf 
Pfallosopby.  p.  804— Uie  Italica  arc  my  own.)  This  immixture  of  tbe  will 
appears  most  flagrantly  in  tbe  fai^t  that  altbougb  external  matter  is 
doubted  coromonty  enough,  mindseiternai  to  our  own  are  never  doubted. 
Wo  need  tliem  loo  much,  are  too  bssentially  social  to  dbpense  with  ihcm. 
SemblantiCK  of  matter  may  suffice  to  renct  upon,  but  not  semblanres  ot 
conimuolng  souls,  A  paycbic  solipsism  in  loo  hideous  a  mockery  of  our 
wants,  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  seriously  entcrfaineil,— 
Chapters  ix  and  i  of  Prof.  Royce's  work  are  ou  the  whole  the  cli-ar^st 
•coounlof  the  psyoholi>gy  of  belief  with  wliicb  lam  acctuainted. 


Pidea  do  not  always  coalesce ;  tor  often  we  first  suppose  and 
V  ihen  believe  ;  first  play  with  the  notion,  frame  the  hjpoth- 
lesis,  and  then  affirm  the  existence,  of  an  object  of  thought. 
1  And  we  are  quite  conscious  of  the  succesaion  of  the  two 
Imental  acts.     But  these  cases  are  none  of  them  primitive 
■leases.     They  only  occur  in  minds  long  schooled  to  doubt 
Why  the  contradictions  of  experience.     The  primitive  impidae 
affirm  immediatdy  the  reality  of  ail  that  is  conceived.* 
IfheiTwei  do  doubt,  however,  in  what  does  the  subsequent 
lolution  of  the  doubt  consist?     It  either  consists  in  a 
I  purely  verbal  performance,  the  coupling  of  the  adjectives 
*  real '  or  '  outwardly  existing '  (as  predicates)  to  the  thing 
■  originally  conceived  (as  subject);  or  it  consists  in  the  per- 
K  oeption  in  the  given  case  of  that /or  which  these  adjectives,  ab- 
■stracted  from  other  similar  concrete  cases,  stand.    -But  what 
■these  adjectives  stand  for,  we  now  know  welL     They  stand 
I  for  certain  relations  (immediate,  or  through  intermediaries) 
to  ourselves.   Whatever  concrete  objects  have  hitherto  stood 
in  those  relations  have  been  for  us  '  real,' '  outwardly  exist- 
ing.'    So  that  when  we  now  abstractly  admit  a  thing  to  be 
'  real '  (without  perhaps  going  throngh  any  definite  percep- 
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• ' '  The  leading  fact  in  Belief,  according  lo  my  view  of  ll,  la  our  Primi- 
live  Credulity.  We  begin  hy  Uelieviug  everything ;  whatever  is,  is  true. 
.  .  .  The  animal  born  in  llie  inoniing  of  a  summer  day  proceeds  upon  the 
fact  of  dayliglit ;  auumes  Ihe  perpetuity  of  that  fad.  Whatever  It  la 
disposed  U)  do.  it  does  without  misgivings.  If  in  the  morning  it  began  a 
round  of  operations  continuing  for  hours,  under  the  full  benefit  of  day- 
light, it  would  uubeBllBtingly  begin  the  same  round  in  the  evening.  Its 
state  of  mind  is  practically  one  of  unbounded  confidence  ;  but,  as  yet.  II 
ydoee  not  understand  what  confidence  meani). 

"The  pristine  aasurance  Is  soon  mot  by  checks;  a  disagreeable  experience 
iding  lo  new  Insight.  To  be  thwarted  and  opposed  is  one  of  our  esrllest 
ind  most  frequent  pains.  It  develops  the  sense  of  a  dlstincllan  between 
"free  and  obstructed  Impulses;  tho  uncouaciousnegB  of  an  open  way  is  ei- 
cluLng«d  forconsclDuaness;  we  are  now  said  properly  to  believe  In  what 
has  never  been  coDtradlcCed,  as  we  disbelieve  In  what  has  been  contradicted. 
ytt  believe  thai,  after  the  dawn  of  day,  there  is  before  ua  a  continuance 
of  light ;  we  do  nol  believe  that  this  light  is  to  continue  forever. 

"  Thuti^tbe  vital  circumstance  In  belief  is  never  to  be  coniradicled — never 

lo  low  pratige.     The  number  of  repetitions  counts  for  lUlle  In  the  process: 

we  ore  iis  much  convinced  after  ten  as  after  fifty ;  we  are  more  convinced 

ftto  l«n  unbroken  Ihan  by  lifty  for  and  one  against."    (Bain  ;  The  Smollona 

d  the  Will,  pp.  611,  512.) 
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tion  of  its  relatkoisX  it  is  as  if  we  said  "  it  belongs  in  the 
same  worid  with  those  other  objects."  Naturally  enough, 
w«  hare  hoarW  opportunities  for  this  summary  process  of 
beliel  All  remote  objects  in  space  or  time  are  believed  in 
tills  waT«  When  I  believe  that  some  prehistoric  savage 
obipped  this  ttint»  for  example,  the  reality  of  the  savage  and 
ol  h^  act  makes  no  direct  appeal  either  to  my  sensation, 
»mod»n»  or  ToUtion.  What  I  mean  by  my  belief  in  it  is 
simply  my  dim  sense  of  a  continuity  between  the  long  dead 
sava^  aud  his  doings  and  the  present  world  of  which  the 
flmt  forms  part.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  case  for  applying 
our  doctrine  of  the  *  fringe  '  (see  Vol  L  p.  258).  When  I  think 
Uie  sMjiva^  with  one  fringe  of  relationship,  I  believe  in  him ; 
whea  I  think  him  without  that  fringe,  or  with  another  one 
(a^  e«g.>  if  I  should  class  him  with  '  scientific  vagaries '  in 
|[#tteralX  I  disbelieve  him.  The  word  '  real '  itself  is,  in 
ahori  a  fringe. 

BXUlTIOISB  of  BBIilEF  AND  'WTLIi. 

We  shall  see  in  Chapter  XXV  that  will  consists  in 
StoiMng  but  a  manner  of  attending  to  certain  objects,  or 
i^nnaenting  to  their  stable  presence  before  the  mind.  The 
ol^!^^  ^  ^J?  cssQ  of  will,  are  those  whose  existence 
depends  on  our  thought,  moyemehtlB  oi  our  own^  body  for 
^anxple^  or  facts  which  such  movements  executed  in  future 
Ig^  make  reaL  Objects  of  belief ,  on  the  contrary,  are  those 
which  do  not  change  accor<^g^as  we  think  regardin^them. 
I  wiU  to  get  up  early  to-morrow  morning ;  I  believe  that  I 
got  up  late  yesterday  morning;  I  loiU  that  my  foreign 
bookseller  in  Boston  shall  procure  me  a  German  book  and 
write  to  him  to  that  effect  I  believe  that  he  will  make  me 
pay  three  dollars  for  it  when  it  comes,  etc.  Now  the  im- 
portant thing  to  notice  is  that  this  difference  between  the 
Nobjeots  of  will  and  belief  is  entirely  immaterial,  as  far  as 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  them  goes.  All  that  the  mind 
d^HNJA  lA  in  both  cases  the  same  ;  it  looks  at  the  object  and 
^m^kents  to  its  existence,  espouses  it,  says  '  it  shall  be  my 
ir^itv.*  It  turns  to  it,  in  short,  in  the  interested  active 
VJUi^v^tional  way.  The  rest  is  done  by  nature,  which  in  some 
<^aiki^  itMkea  the  objects  real   which  we  think  of  in   this 
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idea  do  not  always  coalesce ;  for  often  we  first  suppose  and 
then  believe ;  first  play  with  the  notion,  frame  the  hypoth- 
esis, and  then  affirm  the  existence,  of  an  object  of  thought 
And  we  are  quite  conscious  of  the  succession  of  the  two 
mental  acts.  But  these  cases  are  none  of  them  primitive 
cases.  They  only  occur  in  minds  long  schooled  to  doubt 
by  the  contradictions  of  experience.  The  primitive  impuUe  -j 
is  to  affirm  immedicUdy  the  reality  of  aU  that  is  conceived^  '?J^^^7^ 
Wheifrfe  do"  doubt,  however,  m  wEal'does  the  subsequent  .\ 
resolution  of  the  doubt  consist?  It  either  consists  in  a 
purely  verbal  performance,  the  coupling  of  the  adjectives 
'  real '  or  '  outwardly  existing  *  (as  predicates)  to  the  thing 
originally  conceived  (as  subject) ;  or  it  consists  in  the  per- 
ception in  the  given  case  of  thai /or  which  these  adjectives^  ab- 
stracted from  other  similar  concrete  cases,  stand.  -But  what 
these  adjectives  stand  for,  we  now  know  welL  They  stand 
for  certain  relations  (immediate,  or  through  intermediaries) 
to  ourselves.  Whatever  concrete  objects  have  hitherto  stood 
in  those  relations  have  been  for  us  *  real,' '  outwardly  exist- 
ing.' So  that  when  we  now  abstractly  admit  a  thing  to  be 
'  real  *  (without  perhaps  going  through  any  definite  percep- 

*  * '  The  leading  fact  in  Belief,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  our  Primi- 
tive Credulity.  We  begin  by  believing  everything ;  whatever  is,  is  true. 
.  .  .  The  animal  bom  in  the  morning  of  a  summer  day  proceeds  upon  the 
fact  of  daylight ;  assumes  the  perpetuity  of  that  fact.  Whatever  it  is 
disposed  to  do,  it  does  without  misgivings.  If  in  the  morning  it  began  a 
round  of  operations  continuing  for  hours,  under  the  full  benefit  of  day- 
light, it  would  unhesitatingly  begin  the  same  round  in  the  evening.  Its 
state  of  mind  is  practically  one  of  unbounded  confidence  ;  but,  as  yet,  il 
does  not  understand  what  confidence  means. 

' '  The  pristine  assurance  is  soon  met  by  checks ;  a  disagreeable  experience 
leading  to  new  insight.  To  be  thwarted  and  opposed  is  one  of  our  earliest 
and  most  frequent  pains.  It  develops  the  sense  of  a  distinction  between 
free  and  obstructed  impulses ;  the  unconsciousness  of  an  open  way  is  ex- 
changed for  consciousness ;  we  are  now  said  properly  to  believe  in  what 
has  never  been  contradicted,  as  we  disbelieve  in  what  has  been  contradicted. 
We  believe  that,  after  the  dawn  of  day,  there  is  before  us  a  continuance 
of  light ;  we  do  not  believe  that  this  light  is  to  continue  forever. 

"  Thuil^the  vital  circumstance  in  belief  is  never  to  be  contradicted — ^never 
to  lose  prettige.  The  number  of  repetitions  counts  for  little  in  the  process: 
we  are  as  much  convinced  after  ten  as  after  fifty ;  we  are  more  convinced 
by  ten  unbroken  than  by  fifty  for  and  one  against."   (Bain  :  The  Emotions 

and  the  Will,  pp.  611,  513.) 
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Those  to  whom  '  God '  and  '  Duty '  are  now  mere  names 
can  make  them  much  more  than  that,  if  the;  make  a  little 
sacrifice  to  them  every  day.  But  all  this  is  so  well  Icdowd 
in  moral  and  religious  education  that  I  need  say  no  more.* 


*  LiteraUrt.  D.  Hume  :  Trealise  on  Humnn  Nature,  pari  in,  g§  vii- 
X.  A.  BaiD;  Emotions  and  Will,  cbapter  on  Belief  (also  pp.  m  S). 
J.  Sully:  Sensation  and  iDtuillon,  essay  iv.  J.  Hill:  Analysis  of  Uumui 
Hind,  chapter  xi-  Ch.  Keoouvier :  Psycbologle  Rationnelle.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  II ;  and  Esquisse  d'une  Classiflcalion  syslemaliqiie  des  Doctrines 
PliUoBopiiiqucs.  part  vi.  J.  H.  Newman:  The  Grammar  of  AHSeat.  J. 
Venn:  Some  CharacteriBlics  of  Belief.  V.  Brochard  :  De  TErreur,  part 
n.  cliBp.  VI,  IX ;  and  Revue  Philosophlque.  zJiviii.  1.  £.  Rabier :  Psy- 
chologle,  chap  ixl.  Appendix.  OIluLupruoe:  LtiCertlIudeMorHle{188l). 
G.  F.  Slout;  On  Genesis  of  Cognition  of  Physical  Reality,  in  '  Mind,'  Jan. 
1800.  J.  PikL?r:  The  Psychology  of  the  Belief  in  Objective  ExiBlence 
(London,  1S90),— Mill  says  that  we  believe  present  sensations ;  aoJiuabea 
our  belief  in  all  other  things  a  matter  of  antoaatioa  with  these.  So  far  m> 
good;  but  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  emotional  or  volitional  reaction.  Bain 
rightly  charges  him  with  treating  belief  as  a  purely  intellectual  state.  For 
Bain  belief  is  ratiier  an  incident  of  our  active  life.  When  a  thing  is  such 
as  to  make  us  act  un  It,  then  we  believe  it,  according  to  Bain.  "  Bui  how 
about  past  things,  or  remote  things,  upon  which  no  rcsctioD  of  ours  is  poa- 
slble?  And  bow  about  belief  In  things  which  clinch  ocIionT"  says  Sully; 
whoconsidera  that  we  believe  a  thing  only  when  "the  idea  of  It  has  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  approxiniale  in  character  and  Inlenally  to  a  sensation." 
It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  authors  emphasizes  a  true  aspect  of  the 
question.  My  own  account  has  sought  to  be  more  complete,  sensation, 
association,  and  active  reaction  all  being  acknowledged  to  be  ooncemed. 
The  most  compendious  possible  formula  perhaps  would  be  Uiatimrjff^ 
onff"ttn»nabB-aTetlfe  same  fact.  For  the  momenl,_whal^e  attend  l&ia 
feallty^Atlenlion  is  a  motor  reaction,  and  we  are  bo  made  that  sen satioaa 
force  allentlon  fTOin  US.  '  OiTBeTTef  and  Conduct  see  an  anlcle  by  Leslie 
Stephen.  Iflortnlglitly  Review,  July  188^. 

A  set  of  facts  have  iKeo  recently  brought  to  my  attention  which  I 
liardly  know  how  to  treat,  so  I  say  a  word  about  them  in  this  footnote.  I 
refer  to  a  type  of  experience  which  has  frequently  found  a  place  amongst 
the  '  Yes '  answers  to  tlie  '  Census  of  Hallucitutlons.'  and  which  is  gener- 
ally described  by  those  who  report  It  as  an  '  impreseion  of  the  presence  '  of 
someone  near  them,  although  no  sensation  either  of  sight,  beAring,  or  touch 
is  involved.  From  the  way  in  which  this  eiperleuce  Is  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have  had  It,  it  would  appear  lo  be  an  extremely  definite  and  positive 
stale  of  mind,  coupled  with  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  its  object  quite  m 
strong  as  any  direct  sensation  ever  gives.  And  yet  no  sensation  seems  to 
be  connected  witli  it  at  all.  Somelimes  the  person  whose  nearness  is  thus 
Impressed  Is  a  known  person,  dead  or  living,  sometimes  an  unknown  one. 
His  attitude  and  situation  are  often  very  deUnilcly  Impressed,  and  so,  some- 
times (though  not  by  way  of  hearing),  are  words  which  he  wishes  to  say. 
^'The  nhenomenon  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  pure  eonceplion  becoming 
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imed  vitb  the  sort  of  stinging  urgeocf  whicb  ordtnar!l}>  only  weat^ 
briDg.\,  Bui  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myaelf  that  Ilie  urgeDcy  in  ques- 
tion couaiiU  Id  coDComiLBDt  emotioDSl  and  motor  Unpulses.  Tlie  '  Impri-s- 
■iou  '  may  come  guile  suddeoly  and  depart  quickly:  it  may  carry  no 
emotiunal  suggesliuiia,  and  wake  no  motor  couseijui-ncea  beyond  tbose 
involved  inaliendingloit.    Altogether,  the  matter  issomewhat  paradoxical, 

I  DO  conclusion  can  be  come  to  until  more  delinite  data  are  obtained. 

i^erhapfi  the  most  curiuua  case  of  tbe  sorl  which  I  bave  received  ia  the 
illowing.  Tbe  subject  of  the  observation,  Mr.  P.,  is  an  excepllo^ially 
'gent  witnesa,  though  the  words  of  tbe  narrative  are  his  wife's, 

*'Mr.  P.  baa  all  hia  life  been  the  occasional  «ubjt.'Ct  of  rather  singular 
dwlusiona  or  impressious  of  various  kinds.  If  I  bad  belief  la  the  existence 
of  latent  or  embryo  faculties,  other  ttian  the  five  sensea,  I  ahoi-^d  explain 
them  on  thai  ground.  Being  totally  blind,  his  other  perceptions  are 
,  ftbnonnally  keen  and  developed,  and  given  the  existence  of  a  rudimeulary 
.rilth  sense,  it  would  be  only  uatural  that  tbia  also  should  be  more  acute  in 
fclm  than  in  otb^rx.  Oui^  of  tbe  most  interesting  of  hia  experiences  in  tbla 
Hse  was  the  frequent  apparition  of  a  corpse  some  yeaiB  ago,  which  may  be 
worih  the  attention  of  your  Committee  on  Ibat  subject.  At  the  lime  Mr, 
P.  bad  a  music-room  In  Boston  on  Beacon  Street,  where  he  used  to  do 
severe  and  protncled  practice  with  little  interruption.  Now,  all  oneseasog 
It  was  a  very  familiar  occurrence  with  him  while  in  the  midst  of  work  M 
feel  B  r^\A  dmtt  of  air  suddenly  upon  his  face,  with  a  prickling  sensalioa 
at  tbe  iiiots  of  his  hair,  when  be  would  turn  from  the  piano,  and  a  figure 
which  be  knew  to  be  dead  would  come  sliding  under  the  crack  of  the  door 
from  without,  flattening  itself  to  squeeze  Ibroiigh  and  rounding  out  again 
to  the  human  form.  It  was  of  a  middle-aged  man,  and  drew  itself  along 
tbe  carpet  on  banda  nnd  knees,  but  with  bead  thrown  back  till  it  reached 
tbe  sofa,  upon  which  it  stretched  Itself.  It  remained  some  momenlB,  but 
vanished  always  if  Hr.  P.  apoke  or  made  a  decided  movement.  The  most 
lin^lar  point  in  tbe  occurrence  was  ita  frequent  repetition.  He  might 
expect  it  on  any  day  between  two  and  four  o'clock,  and  It  came  always 
heralded  by  the  same  sudden  cold  shiver,  and  was  invariably  the  same  flg- 
uie  which  went  through  the  same  movemenla.  He  afterwards  traced  [lie 
whole  experience  to  strong  tea.  He  wus  In  the  habit  of  inking  cold  lea, 
which  alwaya  stimulates  him,  for  lunch,  and  on  giving  up  this  practice  he 
never  saw  this  or  any  other  apparition  again.  However,  even  allowing,  as 
ia  doubilcBB  true,  thai  the  event  was  a  delusion  of  nerves  firat  fatigued  by 
overwork  and  then  excited  by  this  stimulant,  there  la  one  point  which  is 
■till  wholly  inexplicable  and  highly  interesting  to  me.  Mr.  P.  hua  no 
memory  wliatever  of  sight,  nor  conception  of  it.  It  la  Impossible  for  him 
to  form  any  Idea  of  what  we  mean  by  light  or  color,  consequently  be  has 
DO  cognizance  of  any  object  which  does  not  reach  his  sense  of  hearing  or 
ol  touch,  though  these  are  so  acute  as  lo  give  n  contrary  impression  some- 
tlmea  to  other  people.  When  he  becomea  aware  of  the  presence  if  a  person 
or  no  object,  by  means  which  seem  mysterious  lo  outsiders,  he  can  always 
trace  il  oatunlly  and  legitimately  to  alight  echoes,  perceptible  only  to  bis 
keen  ears,  or  U>  differences  la  atmospheric  pressure,  perceptible  only  to  hia 
■cute  nerves  ot  touch;  but  with  the  apparition  described,  for  tbe  only  time 
in  his    ipfrience,  he  was  aware  of  prexeifp.  sl7,e,  nnd  appearance,  without 
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the  use  of  either  of  these  mediums.  The  figure  never  produced  the  least 
sound  nor  came  within  a  number  of  feet  of  his  person,  yet  he  knew  that  it 
was  a  man,  that  it  moved,  and  in  what  direction,  even  that  it  wore  a  full 
beard,  which,  like  the  thick  curly  hair,  was  partially  gray  ;  also  that  it 
was  dressed  in  the  style  of  suit  known  as  *  pepper  and  salt.'  These  points 
were  all  perfectly  distinct  and  invariable  each  time.  If  asked  how  he 
perceived  them,  he  will  answer  he  cannot  tell,  he  simply  knew  it,  and  so 
strongly  and  so  distinctly  that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  his  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  details  of  the  man's  appearance.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  de- 
lusion of  the  senses  he  really  aot^,  as  he  has  never  done  in  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  life,  except  in  the  first  two  years  of  childhood." 

On  cross-examining  Mr.  P.,  I  could  not  make  out  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  visual  imagination  involved,  although  he  was  quite  unable  to 
describe  in  just  what  terms  the  false  perception  was  carried  on.  It  seemed 
to  be  more  like  an  intensely  definite  eoncepUon  than  anything  else,  a  con- 
ception to  which  the  feeling  of  premnt  ivaft^y  was  attached,  but  in  no  such 
shape  as  easily  to  &U  under  the  heads  laid  down  in  my  text. 


CHAPTER  XXn* 

RBASONINO. 

We  talk  of  man  being  the  rational  animal ;  and  the  tra- 
ditional intelleotnaliat  philoBophy  haa  always  made  a  great 
point  of  treating  the  bmtes  as  wholly  irrational  creatnres. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  bj  no  means  easy  to  decide  jnst  what  is 
meant  by  reason,  or  how  the  peonliar  thinking  process 
called  reasoning  differs  from  other  thonght-seqaenoes  which 
may  lead  to  similar  results. 

Mncb  of  oar  thinking  consists  of  trains  of  images  sng- 
gested.one  by  another,  of  a  sort  of  spontaneous  revery  of 
which  it  seems  likely  enongh  that  the  higher  brutes  should 
be  capable.  This  sort  of  thinking  leads  nevertheless  to 
rational  conclusions,  both  practical  and  theoretical.  The 
links  between  the  terms  are  either  '  contiguity '  or  '  similar- 
ity,' and  with  a  mixture  of  both  these  things  we  can  hard- 
ly be  very  incoherent  As  a  rule,  in  this  sort  of  irrespon- 
sible thinking,  the  terms  which  fall  to  be  coupled  together 
are  empirical  concretes,  not  abstractions.  A  sunset  may 
call  up  the  vessel's  deck  from  which  I  saw  one  last  summer, 
the  companions  of  my  voyage,  my  arrival  into  port,  etc;  or 
it  may  make  me  think  of  solar  myths,  of  Hercules'  and 
Hector's  fnneral  pyres,  of  Homer  and  whether  he  conld 
write,  nf  the  Qreek  alphabet,  etc.  If  habitual  coutignities 
predominate,  we  have  a  prosaic  mind  ;  if  rare  contiguities, 
or  similarities,  have  free  play,  we  call  the  person  fanciful, 
poetic,  or  witty.  But  the  thought  as  a  rule  is  of  matters 
taken  in  their  entirety.  Having  been  thinking  of  one,  we 
find  later  that  we  are  thinking  of  another,  to  which  we  have 
been  lifted  along,  we  hardly  know  how.    U  an  abstract 

*  The  sutwtaace  of  tbis  chapter,  ftod  a  good  many  pages  of  th«  text, 
originally  appeared  in  an  article  eniitled  '  Brute  and  Human  lolellect,'  in 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Pbllosopby  for  July  1876  (vol.  zii.  p.  288), 
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quality  figures  in  the  procesttioii,  it  arrests  our  attention 
but  for  a  moment,  and  fades  into  something  else  ;  aud  is 
never  very  abstract.  Thns,  in  thinking  of  the  suu-mytha,  we 
may  hare  a  gleam  of  admiration  at  the  gracefulness  of  the 
primitive  human  mind,  or  a  moment  of  disgust  at  the  nar- 
rowness of  modern  intarpretera.  But,  in  the  main,  we 
think  less  of  qualities  than  of  whole  things,  real  or  possi- 
ble, just  as  we  may  experience  them. 

The  upshot  of  it  may  be  that  we  are  reminded  of  some 
practical  duty :  we  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  abroad,  or  we 
take  down  the  lexicon  and  study  onr  Greek  lesson.  Our 
thought  is  rational,  and  leads  to  a  rational  act,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  reasoning  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

There  are  other  shorter  flights  of  thought,  single  coup- 
lings of  terms  which  suggest  one  another  by  association, 
which  approach  more  to  what  would  commonly  be  classed 
as  acts  of  reasoning  proper.  Those  are  where  a  present  sign 
suggests  an  unseen,  distant,  or  future  reality.  Where  the 
sign  and  what  it  suggests  are  both  concretes  which  have 
been  coupled  together  on  previous  occasions,  the  inference 
is  common  to  both  brutes  and  men,  being  really  nothing 
more  than  association  by  contiguity.  A  and  B,  dinner-bell 
and  dinner,  have  been  experienced  in  immediate  succes- 
sion. Hence  A  no  sooner  falls  upon  the  sense  than  B  is 
anticipated,  and  steps  are  taken  to  meet  it.  The  whole 
education  of  our  domestic  beasts,  all  the  cunning  added  by 
age  and  experience  to  wild  ones,  and  the  greater  part  of 
onr  human  knowingness  consists  in  the  ability  to  make  a 
mass  of  inferences  of  this  simplest  sort.  Our  'perceptions," 
or  recognitions  of  what  objects  are  before  us,  are  inferences 
of  this  kind.  We  feel  a  patch  of  color,  and  we  say  '  a  dis- 
tant house,"  a  whiif  of  odor  crosses  us,  aud  we  say  'a 
skunk,"  a  faint  sound  is  heard,  and  we  call  it '  a  railroad 
train.'  Examples  are  needless ;  for  such  inferences  of  sen- 
sations not  presented  form  the  staple  and  tissue  of  oar 
perceptive  life,  and  our  Chapter  XIX  was  full  of  them, 
illusory  or  veracious.  They  have  been  called  unconacioua  / 
tji/erences.  Certainly  we  are  commonly  unconscious  that 
we  are  inferring  at  all.  The  sign  and  the  signified  melt 
into  what  seems  to   us   the   object   of  a  single  pulse  of 
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jhonght.     Immediate  inferences  vould  be  a  good  name  for 
ihese  simple  acta  of  reaaoning  requiring  but  two  terms,* 

vere  it  not  that  formal  logic  has  already  appropriated  the 

expression  for  a  more  technical  use. 


^^K     In  these  first  and  simplest  inferences  the   coDclusiou 

^■Itnay  follow  so  continuously  upon  the  '  sign  '  that  the  latter 

is  not  discriminated  or  attended  to  as  a  separate  object  by  the 

mind.     Even  now  we  can  seldom  define  the  optical  signs 

which  lead  ua  to  infer  the  shapes  and  distances  of  the  ob- 

^^^ncts  which  by  their  aid  we  so  nnhesitatingly  perceive. 
^^Dhe  objects,  too,  when  thus  inferred,  are  general  objects. 
^Hffbe  dog  crossing  a  scent  thinks  of  a  deer  in  general,  or  of 
^^nnother  dog  in  general,  not  of  a.  particular  deer  or  dog.  To 
^^■bese  most  primitive  abstract  objects  Pr.  G.  J.  Bomanes 
^yigiTes  the  name  of  recepts  or  generic  ideas,  to  diatinguish 
them  from  concepts  and  general  ideas  properly  so  called-t 
They  ore  not  analyzed  or  defined,  but  only  imagined. 

"  It  requires  but  a  slight  analysis  of  our  ordinary  mental  procesMa 
prove  that  all  our  simpler  ideas  are  group-arraDgements  which  have 
formed  spontaneously  or  without  any  of  that  intentionally  com- 
ng,  sifting,  and  combining  process  which  is  required  in  the  higher 
departments  of  identioual  activity.    The  comparing,  sifting,  and  com- 
bining is  here  done,  as  it  were,  for  the  conscous  agent,  not  fry  him. 
Recepts  are  received  ;  it  is  onl;  concepts  that  require  to  be  conceived. 
.  .  .  If  I  am  crossing  a  street  and  hear  behind  me  a  sudden  shout,  I 
do  not  require  to  wait  in  order  to  predicate  to  myself  that  there  is  prob- 
ably a  hansom-cab  just  about  to  run  me  down  :  a  cry  of  this  kind,  and 
in  those  circumstances,  is  so  iutimately  associated  in  my  mind  with  its 


*  I  see  no  oeed  ot  assunking  more  than  two  terms  in  this  sort  of  reason- 
tog — first,  the  sign,  and  second,  the  thing  inferred  from  it.  Either  may 
be  comples,  but  essentially  it  is  but  &  calling  up  B,  and  no  middle  term  is 
Involved,  H.  Binet,  in  his  most  Intelligent  little  book,  La  Psychoiogle  du 
Raisonnemcnt,  maintains  thai  there  are  three  t^rms.  The  present  sensa- 
tion or  sign  must,  according  lo  him,  first  evoke  from  the  past  an  image 
wlilcb  rescmblB.<i  i(  and  fuses  with  it,  and  the  things  suggested  or  inferred 
are  always  the  contiguous  associates  of  this  intermediate  image,  and  not  of 
the  tmmediale  sensaiion.  The  reader  of  Chapter  XIX  will  see  why  I  da 
not  believe  In  the  '  Image  '  In  question  as  a  distinct  psychic  fact. 

■      f  Meelal  Evolution  in  Man  (1889),  chapters  uj  and  iv.     See  especially 

fet.  68-80.  and  later  358.  S»6. 
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purpose,  that  tbe  idea  which  it  arouses  need  not  rise  above  the  level  ot 
a  recept ;  and  the  adaptive  mavcmeais  on  my  part  which  that  idea  im- 
mediatdf  prompts  are  performed  without  auy  intelligent  refleetioo. 
Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  neither  reflex  actions  nor  instiDctive 
actions  ;  thty  arc  what  may  be  termed  receptuol  actions,  or  actiooa  de- 
pending on  recepts."  • 

"  How  far  can  this  kind  of  uuuamed  or  noo-conceptional 
ideation  extend  ?"  Dr.  Bomanes  asks ;  and  answers  by  a 
variety  of  examples  taken  from  the  life  of  brntes,  for  which 
I  mast  refer  to  his  book.  One  or  two  of  them,  however,  I 
will  quote  : 

"  Houzeau  writes  that  while  crossing  awide  and  arid  plcun  in  Texas. 
his  two  dogs  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  and  that  between  thirty  and 
forty  times  they  rushed  down  the  hollows  to  search  for  water.  The  hol- 
lows were  not  valleys,  and  there  were  no  trees  in  them,  or  any  other 
difference  in  the  vegetation ;  and  as  they  were  absolutely  dry,  there 
oould  have  been  no  smell  of  damp  earth.  The  dogs  behaved  as  if  they 
knew  that  a  dip  in  the  ground  offered  them  the  best  chance  of  finding 
water,  and  Houzeau  has  often  witnessed  the  same  behaviorin  other  anj- 

•'  Mr.  Darwin  writes  :  '  When  I  say  to  my  terrier  in  an  eager  voice 
(and  I  have  made  the  trial  many  times),  "Hi!hi!  where  is  it  f"  she  at 
once  lakes  it  as  a  sign  that  something  is  to  be  hunted,  and  generally 
ftrst  looks  quickly  ail  round,  and  then  rushes  into  the  nearest  thicket, 
to  scout  for  any  game,  but  finding  nothing  she  looks  up  into  any  neigh- 
boring tree  fcir  a  squirrel.  Now  do  not  these  actions  clearly  show  that 
sbe  had  in  her  mind  a  general  idea,  or  concept,  that  some  animal  is  to 
be  discovered  and  hunted  f ' "  f 

They  certainly  show  this.  But  the  idea  in  qnestion  ia 
of  an  object  ah<yul  which  nothing  farther  may  be  articnlately 
known.  The  thought  of  it  prompts  to  activity,  but  to  no 
theoretic  consequence.  Similarly  in  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

"  Water-fowl  adopt  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  alighting  npon 
land,  or  even  upon  ice,  from  that  which  they  adopt  when  alighting 
npon  water;  and  those  kinds  which  dive  from  a  height  (such  as  terns 
and  gannets)  never  do  so  upon  laud  or  npon  ice.  These  facts  prove 
that  the  animals  have  one  recept  answering  to  a  solid  surface,  and  an- 
other answering  to  a  fluid.  Similarly  a  man  will  not  dive  from  a  height 
over  hard  ground  or  over  ice,  nor  will  he  jump  into  water  in  the  same 
way  as  he  jumps  upon  dry  land.     In  other  words,  like  the  water-fowl 
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he  hu  two  difltinot  noepts,  od«  of  which  answera  to  solid  gioiind,  uid 
the  other  to  an  nnTeeiating  fluid.  Bat  unlike  the  water-fowl  he  is  able 
to  bestow  npon  eaoh  of  these  reoepts  a  name,  and  thas  to  raise  them 
both  to  the  level  of  oonoepts.  So  bir  as  the  practical  purposes  of  loco- 
motion are  oonoerned,  it  is  of  coarse  immaterial  whether  or  not  he  thng 
raLsea  his  reoepts  into  conoepts ;  but  ...  for  many  other  purposes  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  he  is  able  to  do  tbis, "  * 

IN   BBABOiriNa,  'WH    FIOK   OTTT   SaSESTlAli  VJAJjnEB. 

The  chief  of  these  purposes  is  predioation,  a  theoretao 
function  which,  though  it  always  leads  eventually  to  some 
kind  of  action,  yet  tends  as  often  as  not  to  inhibit  the  imme- 
diate motor  response  to  which  the  simple  inferences  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  give  rise.  In  reasoning,  A 
may  suggest  B ;  but  B,  instead  of  being  an  idea  which  is 
simply  (^Kyed  by  us,  is  an  idea  which  saj^ests  the  distinot 
additional  idea  C.  And  where  the  train  of  suggestion  is  one 
of  reasoning  distinctively  so  called  as  contrasted  with  mere 
reverj  or  '  associative '  sequence,  the  ideas  bear  certain 
inward  relations  to  each  other  which  we  must  proceed  to 
examine  with  some  care. 

The  result  C  yielded  by  a  trae  act  of  reasoning  is  apt 
to  be  a  thing  voluntarily  sought,  such  as  the  means  to  a 
proposed  end,  the  ground  for  an  observed  effect,  or  the 
effect  of  an  assumed  cause.  All  these  results  may  be 
thought  of  as  concrete  things,  but  they  are  not  svggeatedim- 
mfduUdy  by  other  concrete  things,  as  in  the  trains  of  simply  as- 
sociative thought  They  are  linked  to  the  concretes  which 
precede  them  by  intermediate  steps,  and  these  steps  are 
formed  by  genercd  charactera  articulately  denoted  and  ex- 
pressly analyzed  out.  A  thing  inferred  by  reasoning  need 
neither  have  been  an  habitual  associate  of  the  datum  from 
which  we  infer  it,  nor  need  it  be  similar  to  it  It  may  be 
a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  our  previous  experience,  some- 
thing which  no  simple  association  of  concretes  could  ever 
have  evoked.  The  great  difference,  in  fact,  between  that 
simpler  kind  of  rational  thinking  which  consists  in  the  con- 
crete objects  of  past  experience  merely  suggesting  each 
other,  and  reasoning  distinctively  so  called,  is  this,  that 

•  Loe.  ea.  p.  74 


whilst  the  empirical  tbinkisg  is  onlj  reprodnotiTe,  reason- 
ing is  productive.  An  empirical,  or '  mle-of-thnmb,'  tMiiker 
can  deduce  nothing  from  data  with  whose  behavior  and 
associates  in  the  concrete  he  is  unfamiliar.  But  put  a 
leasoner  amongst  a  set  of  concrete  objects  which  he  has 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  before,  and  with  a  little  time,  if 
he  is  a  good  ruasoner,  he  will  make  such  inferences  from 
them  as  will  qnite  atone  for  his  ignorance.  Beasoning 
helps  ns  out  of  unprecedented  situations— situations  for 
which  all  our  common  associative  wisdom,  all  the  'educa> 
tion '  which  we  share  in  common  with  the  beasts,  leaves  us 
without  resource. 


Let  lis  make  this  abUUy  to  deed  toUh  novel  data  the  tech- 
nical differefUia  of  reasoning.  This  will  sufficiently  mark 
it  out  from  common  associative  thinking,  and  will  immedi- 
ately enable  us  to  say  just  what  peculiarity  it  contains. 

/(  corUaine  analysis  and  abstraction.  Whereas  the  merely 
empirical  thiuker  stares  at  a  fact  in  its  entirety,  and  remains 
helpless,  or  gets  '  stuck,"  if  it  suggests  no  concomitant  or 
similar,  the  reasouer  breaks  it  up  and  notices  some  one  of 
its  separate  attributes,  Tliis  attribute  he  takes  to  be  the 
essential  part  of  the  whole  fact  before  him.  This  attribute 
has  properties  or  consequences  which  the  fact  until  then 
was  not  known  to  have,  but  which,  now  that  it  is  noticed 
to  contain  the  attribute,  it  must  have. 

Call  the  fact  or  concrete  datum  S;  . 

the  essential  attribute  M ; 
the  attribute's  property  P. 

Then  the  reasoned  inference  of  P  from  8  cannot  be 
made  without  M's  intermediation.  The  '  essence '  M  is 
thus  that  third  or  middle  term  in  the  reasoning  which  a 
momeut  ago  was  pronounced  essential.  For  his  ori^nal 
concrete  S  the  reasoner  substitutes  its  abstract  property,  St. 
What  is  true  of  M,  what  is  coupled  with  M,  then  holds 
true  of  S,  is  coupled  with  S.  As  M  is  properly  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  entire  S,  reasoning  may  then  be  very  loefl  defined 
as  the  substitution  of  parts  and  tlieir  implications  or  consequenocB 
for  wholes.  And  the  art  of  the  reasoner  will  consist  of  two 
staRpfl : 
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First,  aagacUy*  or  the  ability  to  disooTsr  wliat  part,  H, 
lies  embedded  in  the  vhole  S  vhioh  is  before  him  ; 

Seoond,  /earning,  or  the  ability  to  recall  promptly  H's 
oonaeqaenceB,  concomitaiita,  or  implioationB.t 
If  we  glance  at  the  ordinary  8yll<^;ism — 
HisF; 
S  isH; 
.-.    S  isP 

*  J.  Locke.  Smtkj  cone  Hum.  Undentandlng,  bk.  it.  cbftp.  n.  g  8. 

t  To  be  ngutoiu  U  to  be  a  good  obaenrer.  J.  B.  Mill  bM  ■  pinnitr 
which  ta  so  much  tn  the  spirit  of  ibe  text  that  1  cannot  forbear  to  quote  It. 
"  The  obsener  Is  not  he  who  merely  sees  the  thing  which  is  before  hti 
tyta,  but  be  who  seca  what  parts  that  thing  la  oompoaed  of.  To  do  tbb 
well  is  a  Tare  talent  One  penon,  from  Inattentton,  or  attending  onij  In 
the  wrong  place,  overlooks  half  of  what  he  see*  ;  another  aets  down  much 
more  than  be  sees,  confounding  it  with  what  he  Imagine*,  or  with  what 
be  infers;  another  takes  note  of  the  kindot  all  the  clrcumstancca.  but 
being  inexpert  in  estimating  their  degree,  leaves  the  quantity  of  each 
Tague  and  uncertain  ;  uiotber  seea  Indeed  the  whole,  but  makes  such 
an  awkward  division  of  it  into  paita,  throwing  things  into  one  mass 
which  require  to  be  separated,  and  separating  others  which  might  more 
conveniently  be  considered  as  one,  that  the  result  is  much  the  Mme, 
sometimes  even  worse,  than  if  no  analysis  bad  been  attempted  at  all.  It 
would  be  poeaible  to  point  out  what  qualities  of  mind,  and  modes  of 
mental  culture,  tit  K  peraon  for  being  a  good  observer  :  that,  however,  ia 
a  quMtion  not  of  Logic,  but  of  the  Theory  of  Education.  In  the  most  en- 
larged sense  of  the  term.  There  is  not  properly  an  Art  of  Observing. 
There  may  be  rules  for  observing.  But  these,  like  rules  for  iDveDling,  are 
properly  Instructions  for  the  preparation  of  one's  own  mind  ;  for  putting 
It  Into  the  slate  in  which  It  will  be  most  fitted  lo  observe,  or  most  likely  to 
Invent.  Tbey  are.  therefore,  essentially  rules  of  self-edu cation,  which  Is 
a  different  thing  from  Logic.  They  do  not  teach  how  to  do  the  thing, 
but  how  to  make  ourselves  capable  of  doing  It.  They  are  an  art  of 
strengthening  the  limbs,  not  an  artof  using  ibem.  The  exieot  and  minute- 
ness of  observation  which  may  be  requisite,  and  the  degree  of  decomposi- 
tion lo  which  It  may  be  oecesmry  lo  carry  the  mental  analysis,  depend  on 
the  particular  purpose  in  view.  To  ascerlain  the  stale  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse at  any  particular  momeut  Is  Imposaible,  but  would  also  be  useless. 
In  making  chemical  experiments,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  note  the 
positkmof  the  planets;  becauseeiperience  has  shown,  as  a  very  superficial 
experienceis  sufficient  lo  show,  that  in  such  cases  that  circumstance  is  not 
material  to  the  tvsult :  and  accordingly,  in  llio  ages  when  man  believed  In 
the  occult  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  might  have  been  unphllo- 
sophlcal  to  omit  aaceruining  the  precise  condition  of  those  Imdies  at  the 
moment  of  the  experiment."  (Logic,  bk.  m.  chap.  vn.  %  1.  Cf.  alao  bk. 
tT.  chap  n.) 
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— we  see  that  the  second  or  minor  premise,  the  'snbsnmp' 
tion  '  aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  one  reqairing  the  sa- 
gacity ;  the  first  or  major  the  one  requiring  the  fertility,  or 
fulness  of  learning.  Usually  the  learning  is  more  apt  to  be 
ready  than  the  sagacity,  the  ability  to  seize  fresh  aspects 
in  concrete  things,  being  rarer  than  the  ability  to  learn  old 
rules  ;  so  that,  in  most  actual  cases  of  reasoning,  the  minor 
premise,  or  the  way  of  conceiving  the  subject,  is  the  one 
that  makes  the  novel  step  in  thought.  This  is,  to  be  sure, 
not  always  the  case  ;  for  the  fact  that  M  carries  P  with  it 
may  also  be  unfamiliar  and  now  formulated  for  the  first 
time- 

The  perception  that  S  is  M  is  a  mode  of  conceiving  S. 
The  statement  that  M  is  P  is  an  abatrad  or  general  propoai- 
tion.     A  word  about  both  is  necessary, 

WHAT   IS    MBANT   BT   A   MODE    OF  COSCErvnSO. 

When  we  conceive  of  S  merely  as  M  (of  vermilion 
merely  as  a  mercury-compound,  for  example),  we  neglect 
all  the  other  attributes  which  it  may  have,  and  attend 
excloaively  to  this  one.  We  matilate  the  fulness  of 
S's  reality.  Every  reality  has  an  infinity  of  aspects  or 
properties.  Even  so  simple  a  fact  as  a  line  which  you  trace 
in  the  air  may  be  considered  in  respect  to  its  form,  its 
length,  its  direction,  and  its  location.  When  we  reach 
more  complex  facts,  the  number  of  ways  in  which  we  may 
regard  them  is  literally  endless.  Vermilion  is  not  only  a 
m ere ury-t!om pound,  it  is  vividly  red,  heavy,  and  expensive, 
it  comes  from  China,  and  so  on,  in  wjlnitum.  All  objects  are 
well-springs  of  properties,  which  are  only  little  by  little 
developed  to  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  tmly  said  that  to 
know  one  thing  thoroughly  would  be  to  know  the  whole 
universe.  Mediately  or  immediately,  that  one  thing  is  re- 
lated to  everything  else  ;  and  to  know  aS  about  it,  all  its 
relations  need  be  known.  But  each  relation  forms  one  of 
its  attributes,  one  angle  by  which  some  one  may  conceive  it, 
and  while  so  conceiving  it  may  ignore  the  rest  of  it.  A  man 
is  such  a  complex  fact  But  out  of  the  complexity  all  that 
an  army  commissary  picks  out  as  important  for  his  purposes 
la  his  property  of  eating  so  many  pounds  a  day ;  the  general. 
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of  marohiiig  bo  many  miles;  the  chair-maker,  of  baving 
Bach  a  shape ;  the  orator,  of  reBpooding  to  anch  and  soch 
feelingB ;  the  theatre-manager,  of  being  willing  to  paj  juet 
Bnch  a  price,  and  no  more,  for  an  evening's  amusement 
£ach  of  these  persona  singles  out  the  particular  side  of  the 
entire  man  which  has  a  bearing  on  his  concerns,  and  not  till 
this  side  is  distinctly  and  separately  conceived  can  the 
proper  practical  conclusions  ybrfAoi  reeMonw  be  drawn  ;  and 
when  they  are  drawn  the  man's  other  attributes  may  be  ig- 
nored. 

All  ways  of  conceiving  a  concrete  fact,  it  they  are  true 
ways  at  all,  are  equally  true  ways.  TTiere  w  no  property 
ABSOLUTELY  fsseniial  to  any  one  thing.  The  same  property 
which  figures  as  the  essence  of  a  thing  on  on©  occasion  be- 
comes a  very  inessential  feature  upon  another.  Kow  that 
I  am  writing,  it  is  essential  that  I  conceive  my  paper  as  a 
surface  for  inscription.  If  I  failed  to  do  that,  I  should  have 
to  stop  my  work.  But  if  I  wished  to  light  a  fire,  and  no 
other  materials  were  by,  the  essential  way  of  conceiving 
the  paper  would  be  as  combustible  material ;  and  I  need 
then  have  no  thought  of  any  of  its  other  destinations.  It  is 
really  all  that  it  is :  a  combustible,  a  writing  surface,  a  thin 
thing,  a  hydrocarbonaceous  thing,  a  thing  eight  inches  one 
way  and  ten  another,  a  thing  just  one  furlong  east  of  a  certain 
stone  in  my  neighbor's  field,  an  American  thing,  etc.,  etc., 
ait  iiifinitunu  Whichever  one  of  these  aspects  of  its  being  I 
temporarily  class  it  under,  makes  me  unjust  to  the  other 
aspects  But  as  I  always  am  classing  it  under  one  aspect 
or  another,  I  am  always  unjust,  always  partial,  always  ex- 
clusive. My  excuse  is  necessity— the  necessity  which  my 
finite  and  practical  nature  lays  upon  me.  My  thinking  is 
first  and  last  and  always  for  the  sake  of  my  doing,  and  I 
can  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  A  God,  who  is  supposed 
to  drive  the  whole  universe  abreast,  may  also  be  supposed, 
without  detriment  to  his  activity,  to  see  all  parts  of  it  at 
once  and  without  emphasis.  But  were  our  hnmau  attention 
80  to  disperse  itself  we  should  simply  stare  vacantly  at 
things  at  large  and  forfeit  our  opportunity  of  doing  any 
particular  act.  Mr.  "Warner,  in  his  Adirondack  story,  shot  a 
bear  by  aiming,  not  at  his  eye  or  heart,  but  '  at  him  gen- 
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erftUy.'  Bat  we  cannot  aim  '  generallj  '  at  the  i 
or  if  we  do,  we  mUs  oar  game.  Our  Bcope  is  narrow,  aud 
we  mast  attack  things  piecemeal,  ignoring  the  solid  fulness 
in  which  the  elements  of  Nature  exist,  and  stringing  one 
after  another  of  them  together  in  a  serial  way,  to  suit  our 
little  interests  as  they  change  from  hour  to  hour.  In  this, 
the  partiality  of  one  moment  is  partly  atoned  for  by  the 
different  sort  of  partiality  of  the  next  To  me  now,  writing 
these  words,  emphasis  and  selection  seem  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  human  mind.  In  other  chapters  other  qualities  have 
seemed,  and  will  again  seem,  more  important  parts  of  psy- 
chology. 

Men  are  so  ingrainedly  partial  that,  for  common-sense 
and  scholasticism  (which  is  only  common-sense  grown  artic- 
ulate), the  notion  that  there  is  no  one  quality  genuinely, 
iibtiolutely,  and  exclusively  ewsential  to  aiiything  is  almost 
iiuthiukabla.  "  A  thing's  essence  makes  it  lohal  it  is.  With- 
ont  an  exclnsive  essence  it  would  be  nothing  in  particular, 
would  be  quite  nameless,  we  could  not  say  it  was  this 
rather  than  that.  What  you  write  on,  tor  example. — why 
talk  of  its  being  combustible,  rectangnlar,  and  the  like, 
when  you  know  that  these  are  mere  accidents,  and  that 
what  it  really  is,  and  was  made  to  be,  is  just  paper  and 
nothing  else  ?"  The  reader  is  pretty  sure  to  make  some 
Bach  comment  as  this.  But  he  is  himself  merely  insisting 
oa  an  aspect  of  the  thing  which  suits  his  own  petty  purpose, 
that  of  naming  the  thing ;  or  else  on  an  aspect  which  suits  ' 
the  manufacturer's  purpose,  that  of  producing  an  artide 
for  which  there  is  a  mUgar  demand.  Meanwhile  the  reality 
overflows  these  purposes  at  every  pore.  Our  usual  purpose 
with  it,  our  commonest  title  for  it,  and  the  properties  which 
this  title  suggests,  have  in  reality  nothing  sacramental. 
They  characterize  w«  more  than  they  characterize  the  thing. 
But  we  are  so  stuck  in  our  prejudices,  so  petrified  intellec- 
tually, that  to  our  vulgarest  names,  with  their  suggestions, 
wa  ascribe  an  eternal  and  exclusive  worth.  The  thing  must 
be,  essentially,  what  the  vulgarest  name  connotes ;  what 
less  usual  names  connote,  it  can  be  only  in  an  '  accidental ' 
and  relatively  unreal  sense.* 

*  ItBadeTB  brought  up  on  Popular  tjcience  may  thiolc  that  Uie  moleoulu 
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Looke  andemuned  the  fallacy.  Bat  none  of  his  sqcosb- 
Bors,  ao  far  as  I  know,  have  radically  escaped  it,  or  aeen 
that  the  ofdy  meaning  of  essence  is  tdedoguxd,  and  that  dasap- 
fication  and  conception  are  purely  teleological  weapons  of  the 
mind.  The  essence  of  a  thing  ia  that  one  of  its  properties 
which  ia  so  important  for  my  interests  that  in  oomparisoQ 
with  it  I  may  neglect  the  rest  Amoi^^t  those  other  things 
which  have  this  important  property  I  class  it,  after  this 
property  I  name  it,  as  a  thing  endowed  with  this  property 
I  conceire  it ;  and  whilst  ao  classing,  naming,  and  conceiv- 
ing it,  all  other  truths  about  it  become  to  me  as  nanght* 
The  properties  which  are  important  vary  from  man  to  man 
and   from  hour  to  honr.f     Hence  divers  appellations  and 


-e  of  things  is  their  real  esaeoce  In  an  absolute  oenae,  ftiid  that  water 
is  H-O-H  more  deeply  and  truly  than  It  Is  a  solvent  of  enigar  or  a 
alaker  of  thirst.  Not  a  whfi  I  It  fs  oU  of  these  things  with  equal  reality, 
and  the  only  reason  Tihj  for  tht  eAemiil  It  is  H-O-U  primarily,  and  only 
•ecoodarity  the  other  things.  Is  ihat/or  Am  purpoM  {^deduction  ami  ooni. 
ptndiOtit  d^nition  the  H-O-H  aspect  of  It  Is  the  more  useful  one  to  bear 
in  mtnd. 

■  "  We  flod  that  we  take  for  granted  irresistibly  that  each  kind  [of  thing] 
baa  some  character  which  dlstlogulshee  it  from  other  classes.  .  .  .  What 
is  the  foundation  of  this  postulate  ?  What  Is  the  ground  of  this  assumption 
that  there  must  exist  a  de&nltlon  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  which 
perhaps  no  one  has  seen  in  a  satisfactory  form  T  ....  Ireply  that  our  con- 
viction that  there  must  needs  be  characteristic  marks  by  which  things  can 
be  defined  In  words  Is  founded  upon  the  assumption  of  (A«  ntctita^y  pomi- 
baitgtfrMtoninB."(yf.  Whewell :  Hist,  of  Scientific  Ideas,  bk,  vtn.  chap. 
I.  §6.1 

1 1  may  quote  a  passage  from  an  article  entitled  '  The  Sentiment  of 
Rationality,'  published  in  vol.  rv  of  Hind,  1879:  "  What  is  a  aonc^ptaM  f 
It  is  a  Ultotogieat  instrument.  It  is  a  partial  aspect  of  a  thing  which 
for  our  ptirpot  we  regard  oa  Its  essential  aspect,  as  the  representative 
of  iLe  entire  thing.  In  comparison  with  this  aspect,  wliatever  other 
properties  and  qualities  the  thing  may  have  are  unimportant  accidents 
which  we  may  without  blame  Ignore,  But  the  essence,  the  ground 
of  conception,  varies  with  Ibe  end  we  have  In  view,  A  substance  like 
oil  has  as  many  different  essences  as  It  has  uses  to  different  Individuals. 
One  man  conceivea  It  as  a  combustible,  another  as  a  lubricator,  another  as 
a  food  i  ttie  chemist  thinks  of  It  as  a  hydrocarbon  ;  the  furniture  maker 
as  a  darkeuer  of  wood  ;  the  speculator  as  a  commodity  whose  market-price 
lo-ilay  Is  this  and  to-morrow  that.  The  soap-boiler,  the  physicist,  the 
clothes -scourer  severally  ascribe  to  It  other  easeucea  In  relation  to  their 
needs.    Uel>erweg's  doctrine  that  the  essential  quality  of  a  thing  Is  the 
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oonceptdoDS  for  the  same  thing.  But  many  objects  of  daily 
use — as  paper,  ink,  butter,  horse-ear — have  properties  of 
such  constant  unwavering  importance,  and  have  such  stereo- 
typed names,  that  we  end  by  believing  that  to  conceive 
them  in  those  ways  ia  to  conceive  tbem  in  the  only  true 
way.  Those  are  no  truer  ways  of  conceiviug  them  than  any 
others  ;  they  are  only  more  important  ways,  more  fre- 
quently serviceable  ways.* 


quality  of  mort  aorlA  is  slrictly  irue  ;  but  Ueberweg  haa  faHed  to  note 
ihat  the  worUi  iawbolly  relative  to  the  temporary  Interests  of  the  eonceiver. 
And,  even,  wheu  bis  InlercBl  la  dlalinctly  defined  in  bia  own  mind,  the 
discrimination  of  the  quality  In  the  object  which  baa  the  closesl  connection 
with  it  is  a  thing  which  no  rules  can  teach.  The  only  a  priori  adviiie  that 
can  be  giveo  to  a  man  embarking  on  life  with  a  certain  purpose  ia  the 
somewhat  barrea  counsel :  Be  sure  that  in  the  circumBtances  that  meet 
you,  you  attend  to  the  right  ones  for  your  purpose.  To  pick  out  the  right 
ones  is  the  measure  of  the  man.  '  Millions,'  saya  Hartniann,  '  stare  at  the 
phenomenon  before  a  geitialtr  Koj^ poMnc^  on  the  coocepi,'  The  genlua 
is  simply  be  to  whom,  when  he  opens  hla  eyes  upon  the  world,  the  '  right ' 
Cbaractera  are  the  primlnent  ones.  The  fool  is  be  who.  with  the  same 
purposes  as  the  genius,  infallibly  gets  his  atlenlion  tangled  amid  the 
•ccideDls. " 

*  Only  If  ont'  of  our  purposes  were  itself  truer  than  another,  could  one 
of  OUT  conceptions  become  the  Iruer  conception.  To  be  a  truer  purpose, 
however,  our  purpose  must  conform  more  to  some  absolute  standard  of 
purpose  in  things  to  which  our  purposes  ought  to  conform.  This  shows 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  essential  characters  Is  intimately  bound  up 
with  a  teleotogical  view  of  the  world.  Materialism  becomes  self-contra- 
dictory when  It  denies  teleology,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  calls  atoms,  etc., 
the  Mwnfuil  facts.  The  world  contains  consciousness  as  well  as  atoms — and 
the  one  must  be  written  down  as  just  as  esaealial  as  the  other,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  declared  purpose  regarding  them  on  the  crealor's  part,  or  In 
the  absence  of  any  creator.  As  far  as  we  ourselves  go,  the  atoms  are  worth 
more  (or  purposes  of  deduction,  the  consciousness  for  purposes  of  inspira- 
tion. We  may  fairly  write  the  Universe  in  either  way.  thus:  Atoiis- 
producing- consciousness ;  or  CossoiuosNEsa-produced-by-aloma.  Atoms 
alone,  or  consciousness  alone,  are  precisely  equal  mutilations  of  the  truth. 
It,  without  believing  in  a  God,  I  atill  continue  to  talk  of  what  the  world 
■  essentially  is.'  I  am  just  as  much  entitled  to  define  it  as  a  place  in  which 
my  noee  Itches,  or  as  a  place  where  al  a  certAlo  comer  I  can  get  a  meas 
of  oysters  for  twenty  cents,  as  to  call  it  an  evolving  nebula  diflerenilaling 
and  Integrating  itself.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  abalraclions  is 
the  more  rolleu  or  miserable  subslitute  for  the  world's  concrete  fulness. 
To  conceive  it  merely  as  'Ood's  work'  would  be  a  similar  mutilaiioa  of 
ft,  iolongas  wesald  not  what  God,  or  what  kind  of  work.  The  only  rettl 
tnilU  about  the  world,  apart  from  particular  purposes,  is  the  Iota!  truth. 
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So  much  for  what  is  implied,  when  the  reasoner  con- 
oeives  of  the  fact  S  before  him  as  a  case  of  which  the  essence 
is  to  be  M.  One  word  now  as  to  what  is  involved  in  M's 
having  properties,  consequences,  or  im  plications,  and  we 
can  go  back  to  the  study  of  the  reasoning  process  again. 

PWHAT  IB  IHVOI.T&D  IN  QBNEBAX  FBOFOSFTIONB. 
M  IB  not  a  concrete,  or  '  self-sufficient,'  as  Mr.  Cls^ 
would  say.  It  is  an  abstract  character  which  may  exist, 
embedded  with  other  characters,  in  many  concretes.  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  character  of  being  a  writing  surface,  of  being 
made  in  America  or  China,  of  being  eight  inches  square,  or 
of  being  in  a  certain  part  of  space,  this  is  always  true  of  it. 
Now  we  might  conceive  of  this  being  a  world  in  which  all 
such  general  characters  were  independent  of  each  other,  so 
that  if  any  one  of  them  were  found  in  a  subject  S,  we  never 
could  be  sure  what  others  would  be  found  alongside  of  it. 
On  one  occasion  there  might  be  P  with  M,  on  another  Q, 
and  so  on.  In  such  a  world  there  would  be  no  genial 
sequences  or  coexistences,  and  no  universal  laws.  Each 
grouping  would  be  sut  generis ;  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  no  future  could  be  predicted  ;  and  reasoning,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  would  be  an  impossibility. 

But  the  world  we  live  in  is  not  one  of  this  sort.  Though 
many  general  characters  seem  indifferent  to  each  other, 
there  remain  a  number  of  them  which  affect  constant  habits 
of  mutual  concomitance  or  repugauce.  They  involve  or 
imply  each  other.  One  of  them  is  a  sign  to  us  that  the 
other  will  be  found.  Tbey  hnnt  in  couples,  as  it  were  ;  and 
such  a  proposition  as  that  M  is  P,  or  includes  F,  or  precedes 
or  accompanies  P,  if  it  prove  to  be  true  in  one  instance, 
may  very  likely  be  true  in  every  other  instance  which  we 
meet.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  world  in  which  general  laws  obtain, 
in  which  universal  propositions  are  tme,  and  in  which  rea- 
soning is  therefore  possible.  Fortunately  for  us :  for  since 
we  cannot  handle  things  as  wholes,  but  only  by  conceiving 
them  through  some  general  character  which  for  the  time 
we  call  their  essence,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  matter 
uded  there,  and  if  the  general  character,  once  picked  ont 

i  in  our  possession,  helped  us  to  no  farther  advance.  In 
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Chapter  XSVIII  we  shall  have  again  to  consider  tfaia  har- 
mony between  oar  reasoziing  faonltj  and  the  world  in  which 
its  lot  is  cast.* 

To  revert   now  to  onr  symbolic  representation  of  the 
reasoning  process : 

MiaP 
SisM 


SisP 

M  is  discerned  and  picked  out  for  the  time  being  to  be 
the  essence  of  the  concrete  fact,  phenomenon,  or  reality,  S. 
Bat  M  in  this  world  of  ours  is  inevitably  conjoined  with  P ; 
so  that  P  ia  the  next  thing  that  we  may  expect  to  find  con- 
joined with  the  fact  S.  We  may  conclude  or  infer  P, 
throngh  the  intermediation  of  the  M  which  oar  sagacity 
began  by  discerning,  when  S  came  before  it,  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  case. 

Now  note  that  if  P  have  any  value  or  importance  for  as, 
M  was  a  very  good  character  for  our  sagacity  to  pounce  upon 
and  abstract.  If,  on  the  contrary,  P  were  of  no  importance, 
some  other  character  than  M  would  have  been  a  better 
essence  for  us  to  conceive  of  B  by.  Psychologically,  as  a 
rule,  P  overshadows  the  process  from  the  start  We  are 
seeking  P.  or  something  like  P.  But  the  bare  totality  of  8 
does  not  yield  it  to  our  gaze  ;  and  casting  about  for  some 
point  in  8  to  take  hold  of,  which  will  lead  ns  to  P,  we  hit, 
if  we  are  sagacious,  upon  M,  because  M  happens  to  be  just 
the  character  which  ia  knit  up  with  P.  Had  we  wished  Q 
instead  of  P,  and  were  N  a  property  of  S  conjoined  with  Q, 
we  ought  to  have  ignored  M,  noticed  N,  and  conceived  of  S 
u,8  a  sort  of  N  exclusively. 

Beasonlng  ia  always  for  a  subjective  interest,  to  attain 
some  particular  conclusion,  or  to  gratify  some  special 
curiosity.  It  not  only  breaks  up  the  datum  placed  before 
it  and  conceives  it  abstractly  ;  it  must  conceive  it  rightly 
too ;  and  conceiving  it  rightly  means  conceiving  it  by  that 
one  particular  abstract  character  which  leads  to  the  one 

"  Compare  Lotze.  Meiaphysik.  gg  58.  67,  for  some  iiiBinicUvo  remark* 
on  ways  in  which  tbu  world's  coDslUuliun  migbt  dlller  from  wh&l  k  aclu- 
1II5  i&    Comparu  aUo  Chapter  XXVIIL 
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Bort  of  coDolasiou  wbicli  it  is  the  reasooer's  temporarj  in- 
terest to  attain.* 

The  reaidts  of  reasoning  may  be  hit  upon  by  accident. 
The  stereoscope  was  actually  a  result  of  reasoning;  it  is 
couceiTable,  however,  that  a  man  playing  with  pictures  and 
mirrors  might  accidentally  have  hit  upon  it  Cats  have  been 
known  to  open  doora  by  palling  latches,  etc.  But  no  oat, 
<f  the  latch  got  oat  of  onier,  ooald  open  the  door  again, 
auless  some  new  accident  of  random  fumbling  taught  her 
to  associate  some  new  total  movement  with  the  total  phe- 
nomenon of  the  closed  door.  A.  reasoning  man,  however, 
would  open  the  door  by  first  analyzing  the  hindrance.  He 
would  ascertain  what  particular  feature  of  the  door  was 
wrong.  The  lever,  e.g.,  does  not  raise  the  latch  sufficiently 
from  its  slot — case  of  insufficient  elevation — raise  door 
bodily  on  binges  I  Or  door  stioks  at  top  by  friction  against 
lintel — press  it  bodily  down!  Now  it  is  obvious  that  a 
child  or  an  idiot  might  without  this  reasoning  learn  the  nde 
for  opening  that  particular  door.  I  remember  a  clock  which 
the  maid-servant  had  discovered  would  not  go  unless  it 
were  supported  so  as  to  tilt  slightly  forwards.  She  had 
stumbled  on  this  method  after  many  weeks  of  groping.  The 
reason  of  the  stoppage  was  the  friction  of  the  pendulum- 
bob  against  the  back  of  the  clook-case,  a  reason  which  an 
educated  man  would  have  analyzed  out  in  iive  minutes.     I 

*  BometimeB,  It  muBt  be  coofesscd,  the  concelver'B  purpose  falls  nhort  of 
reiuiODiiig  iinil  the  only  conclusion  he  cares  to  reach  U  Ihe  bare  naming  of 
the  (latum.  "  What  la  that?"  Is  our  Qrst  question  reUtlve  to  any  unknown 
tblog.  And  Ihe  ease  with  which  our  curiosity  Is  quenched  as  soon  as  we 
are  supplied  with  any  sort  of  a  name  to  call  the  object  by,  Is  ridiculous 
cnougb.  To  quote  From  an  unpuhllshed  essay  hy  a  former  student  of 
mine,  Mr.  U.  W.  Black:  "The  simplest  end  wblch  a  thing's  predicate  can 
serve  ia  the  satUfaction  of  the  desire  for  unity  itself,  the  mere  desire  that 
the  thing  shall  be  the  same  with  tomething  else.  Why.  the  other  day, 
when  1  mistook  a  portn^t  of  Shakespeare  for  one  of  Hawthorne,  was  I  not, 
on  psychological  principles,  as  right  as  If  I  bad  correctly  named  it  T— the 
two  pictures  bad  a  common  esaence,  bald  forehead,  mustache.  Sowing 
hair.  Simply  because  the  only  end  that  could  possibly  he  served  hy  naming 
It  Hawthorne  was  my  dedrelo  have  it  so.  With  reference  lo  any  other  «nd 
that  clasalllcatioo  of  it  would  not  serve.  And  every  unity,  every  Identic, 
every  clasBlScation  is  rightly  called  fanciful  unless  It  serves  some  other  end 
than  the  mere  satisfaction,  emotion,  or  Inspiration  caught  by  momentarllj 
believing  in  It" 
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have  a  student's  lamp  of  which  the  flame  vibrates  most  nu- 
pleasantlj  unless  the  collar  which  bears  the  chimney  be 
raised  about  a  sixteenth  of  ao  inch.  I  learned  the  remedy 
after  much  torment  by  Eiccident,  and  now  always  keep  the 
collar  up  with  a  small  wedge.  But  my  procedure  is  a  mere 
association  of  two  totals,  diseased  object  and  remedy.  One 
learned  in  pneumatics  could  hare  named  the  ctnist  of  the 
disease,  and  thence  inferred  the  remedy  immediately.  By 
many  measurements  of  triangles  one  might  find  their  area 
always  equal  to  their  height  multiplied  by  half  their  base, 
and  one  might  formulate  an  empirical  law  to  that  effect 
Bat  a  reasouer  saves  himself  all  this  trouble  by  seeing  that 
it  is  the  essence  {pro  hac  vice)  of  a  triangle  to  be  the  half  of 
a  parallelogram  whose  area  is  the  height  into  the  entire 
base.  To  see  this  he  must  invent  additional  lines  ;  and  the 
geometer  must  often  draw  such  to  get  at  the  essential  prop- 
erty he  may  require  in  a  figure.  The  essence  consists  in 
some  rdalion  of  the  Jigui-e  (o  tlie  new  lines,  a  relation  not  ob- 
vious at  all  until  they  are  put  in.  The  geometer's  sagacity 
lies  in  the  invention  of  the  new  lines. 

THUS,  THKRE  ABB   TWO   GRBAT   POINTB    IN   BB^ASONina: 
First,  an  extracted  character  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the 
entire  datum/rom  which  it  comes  ;  and. 

Second,  the  character  thus  taken  suggests  a  certain  conse- 
quence more  obviov^ly  than  it  was  suggested  by  the  total  datum 
as  it  originally  came.     Take  them  again,  successively. 

1,  Suppose  I  Bay,  when  offered  a  piece  of  cloth,  "  I  won't 
buy  that;  it  looks  as  if  it  would  fade,"  meaning  merely 
that  something  about  it  suggests  the  idea  of  fading  to  my 
mind, — my  judgment,  though  possibly  correct,  is  not  rea- 
soned, but  purely  empirical ;  but,  if  I  can  say  that  into  the 
color  there  enters  a  certain  dye  which  I  know  to  be  chemi- 
cally unstable,  and  that  therefore  the  color  will  fade,  my  judg- 
ment is  reasoned.  The  notion  of  the  dye  which  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  cloth,  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  latter 
and  the  notion  of  fading.  So,  again,  an  uneducated  man 
will  expect  from  past  experience  to  see  a  piece  of  ice  melt 
if  placed  near  the  fire,  and  the  Up  of  his  finger  look  coarse 
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I  be  views  it  throtigh  a  convex  glass.  In  neither  of  these 
3  could  the  result  be  anticipated  without  full  previous 
loquaiataQce  with  the  entire  phenomenon.  It  is  not  a 
[esult  of  reasoning. 

But   a   man   who   should  conceive  heat  as  a  mode  of 
motion,  and  liquefaction  aa  identical  with  increased  motion 
f  molecules ;  who  should  know  that  curved  surfaces  bend 
ght-rays  in  special  ways,  and  that  the  apparent  size  of 
anvthiug  is  connected  with  the  amount  of  the  '  bend'  of  its 
light-rays  as  they  enter  the  eye, — such  a  man  would  make 
the  right  inferences  for  all  these  objects,  even  though  he 
^lad  never  iu  his  life  had  any  concrete  experience  of  them  ; 
Htod  he  would  do  this  because  the  ideas  which  we  have 
^kbove  supposed  him  to  possess  would  mediate  iu  his  mind 
lietween  the  phenomena  he  starts  with  and  the  conclusions 
he  draws.     But  these  ideas  or  reasons  for  his  conclusions 
are  all  mere  extracted  portions  or  circumstances  singled 
oat  from  the  mass  of  characters  which  make  up  the  entire 
phenomena.     The  motions  which  form  heat,  the  bending 
of  the  light-waves,  are,  it   is   true,  excessively  recondite 
ingredients ;  the  hidden  pendulum  I  spoke  of  above  is  less 
eo ;  and  the  sticking  of  a  door  on  its  sill  in  the  earlier  ex- 
ample would  hardly  be  so  at  all.     But  each  and  all  agree 
in  this,  that  they  bear  a  more  evident  relation  to  the  con- 
olosion  than  did  the  immediate  data  iu  their  full  totality. 

The  difficulty  is,  in  each  case,  to  extract  from  the  im- 
mediate data  that  particular  ingredient  which  shall  have 
this  very  evident  relation  to  the  conclusion.  Every  phe- 
nomenon or  so-called  'fact'  has  an  infinity  of  aspects  or 
properties,  as  we  have  seen,  amongst  which  the  fool,  or 
man  with  little  sagacity,  will  inevitably  go  astray.  But  no 
matter  for  this  point  now.  The  first  thing  is  to  have  seen 
that  every  possible  case  of  reasoning  involves  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  particular  partial  aspect  of  the  phenomena  thought 
al<oiit,  and  that  whilst  Empirical  Thought  simply  associates 
phenomena  in  their  entirety.  Reasoned  Thought  couples 
them  by  the  coDseious  use  of  this  extract 

^  And,  now,  to  prove  the  second  point :  Why  are  the 
eoapliogs,  conseqnences,  and  implications  of  extracts  more 


evident  and  obvioas  than  those  of  entire  phenomena?  For 
two  reaeons. 

First,  the  extracted  characters  are  more  general  than 
the  concretes,  and  the  conuectiona  thej  maj  have  are, 
therefore,  more  familiar  to  us,  having  been  more  often 
met  in  our  experience.  Think  of  heat  as  motion,  and  what- 
ever is  true  of  motion  will  be  true  of  heat ;  but  we  have  had 
a  hundred  experiences  of  motion  for  every  one  uf  heat. 
Think  of  the  rays  passing  through  this  lens  as  bending 
towards  the  perpendicular,  and  you  substitute  for  the  com- 
paratively unfamiliar  lens  the  very  familiar  notion  of  a  par- 
ticular change  in  diiection  of  a  line,  of  which  notion  every 
day  brings  us  countless  examples. 

The  other  reason  why  the  relations  of  the  extracted 
characters  are  so  evident  is  that  their  properties  are  so 
/cui,  compared  with  the  properties  of  the  whole,  from  which 
we  derived  them.  In  every  concrete  total  the  characters 
and  their  consequences  are  so  inexhaustibly  numerous 
that  we  may  lose  oar  way  among  them  before  noticing 
the  particular  consequence  it  behooves  us  to  draw.  But, 
if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  single  out  the  proper  character, 
■we  take  in,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  glance  all  its  possible 
consequences.  Thus  the  character  of  scraping  the  sill 
has  very  few  suggestions,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  scraping  will  cease  if  we  raise  the  door ; 
whilst  the  entire  refractory  door  suggests  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  notions  to  the  mind. 

Take  another  example.  I  am  sitting  in  a  railroad-car, 
waiting  for  the  train  to  start  It  Is  winter,  and  the  stove 
fills  the  car  with  pungent  smoke.  The  brakeman  enters, 
and  my  neighbor  asks  him  to  "  stop  that  stove  smoking." 
He  replies  that  it  will  stop  entirely  as  soon  as  the  car  begins 
to  move.  "Why  so?"  asks  the  passenger.  "It  alivoys 
does,"  replies  the  brakeman.  It  is  evident  from  this 
'  always '  that  the  connection  between  car  moving  and 
smoke  stopping  was  a  purely  empirical  one  in  the  hrake- 
man's  mind,  bred  of  habit'.  But.  if  the  passenger  had  been 
an  acute  reasoner,  he,  with  no  experience  of  what  that  stove 
always  did,  might  have  anticipated  the  brakeman's  reply, 
and  spared  his  own  question.     Had  he  singled  out  of  all  the 
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numerous  poiuts  involved  in  a  stove's  not  smoking  the  one 
special  point  of  amoke  pouring  freely  qnt  of  the  stove-pipe's 
iijouth,  he  would,  probably,  owing  to  the  few  asaociations 
of  that  idea,  have  been  immediately  reminded  of  the  law 
tlmt  a  fiuid  passes  more  rapidly  out  of  a  pipe's  mouth  if 
auother  fluid  be  at  the  same  time  streaming  over  that 
mouth ;  and  then  the  rapid  draught  of  air  over  the  stove- 
pipe's mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the 
oar's  motion,  would  immediately  have  occurred  to  him. 

Thns  a  couple  of  extracted  characters,  with  a  i^ouple  of 
their  few  and  obvious  connections,  would  have  formed  the 
reasoned  link  in  the  passenger's  mind  between  the  phenom- 
ena, smoke  stopping  and  car  moving,  which  were  only  linked 
OS  wholes  in  the  brakeman's  mind.  Such  examples  ma}'  seem 
trivial,  but  they  contain  the  essence  of  the  most  refined  and 
idental  theorizing.  The  reason  why  physics  grows 
lore  deductive  the  more  the  fundaineutal  properties  it  as- 
sumes are  of  a  mathematical  sort,  such  as  molecular  mass 
or  wave-length,  is  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  these 
notions  are  so  few  that  we  can  survey  them  all  at  once,  and 
promptly  pick  out  those  which  concern  us. 

Sagacity  ;  or  the  Perception  of  the  Essence, 

To  reason,  then,  we  must  be  able  to  extract  characters, — 
not  any  characters,  but  the  right  characters  for  our  concln- 
sion.  If  we  extract  the  wrong  character,  it  will  uot  lead  to 
that  conclusion.  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty :  How  are 
eharactera  extraded,  avd  why  does  it  require  the  advent  of  a 
iiua  in  many  cases  be/ore  the  Jitfing  character  is  broMffd  to 
fht  ?  Why  cannot  anybody  reason  as  well  as  anybody 
Why  does  it  need  a  Newton  to  notice  the  law  of  the 
Squares,  a  Darwin  to  notice  the  survival  of  the  fittest?  To 
answer  these  questions  we  must  begin  a  new  research,  and 
see  how  our  insight  into  facts  naturally  grows. 

All  our  knowledge  at  first  is  vague.  When  we  say  that 
a  thing  is  vague,  we  mean  that  it  has  no  snbdivisions  ofc  in- 
tra,  nor  precise  limitations  ah  ertra  ;  but  still  all  the  forms 
of  thought  may  apply  to  it  It  may  have  unity,  reality,  ei- 
Btemality,  extent,  and  what  not — thinghood,  in  a  word,  but 


thinghood  only  as  a  whole.*  In  this  vague  way,  probably, 
does  the  room  appear  to  the  babe  who  first  begins  to  be 
conscioua  of  it  as  something  other  than  hia  moving  nurse. 
It  has  no  aubdivisions  in  his  mind,  nnless,  perhaps,  the 
wisdow  is  able  to  attract  hia  separate  notice.  In  this  vague 
way,  certainly,  does  every  entirely  new  experience  appear 
to  the  adult  A  library,  a  museum,  a  macliine-shop,  are 
mere  confused  wholes  to  the  uninstructed,  but  the  machin- 
ist, the  antiqnaiy-,  and  the  bookworm  perhaps  hardly  no- 
tice the  whole  at  all,  so  eager  are  tliey  to  pounce  upon  the 
details.  Familiarity  has  in  them  bred  discriminatioiL 
Such  vagne  terms  as  '  grass,'  '  mould,'  and  '  meat '  do  not 
exist  for  the  botanist  or  the  anatomist.  They  know  too 
much  about  grasses,  moulds,  and  muacles.  A  certain  per- 
son said  to  Charles  Kiugsley,  who  was  showing  him  the  dis- 
section of  a  caterpillar,  with  its  exquisite  viscera,  "  Why,  I 
thought  it  was  nothing  but  skin  and  squash !"  A  layman 
present  at  a  shipwreck,  a  battle,  or  a  fire  is  helpless.  Dia- 
oriminatioQ  has  been  so  little  awakened  in  him  by  expe- 
rience that  his  consciousness  leaves  no  single  point  of  the 
complex  situation  accented  aud  standing  out  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  act  upon.  But  the  sailor,  the  fireman,  and  the  gen- 
eral know  directly  at  what  corner  to  take  up  the  business. 
They  '  see  into  the  situation  " — that  is,  they  analyze  it — with 
their  first  glance.  It  is  full  of  delicately  differenced  ingre- 
dients which  their  education  has  little  by  Uttle  brought  to 
their  consciousness,  but  of  which  the  novice  gains  no  clear 
idea. 

How  this  power  of  analysis  was  brought  about  we  saw 
in  our  chapters  on  Discrimination  and  Attention.  We  dis- 
sociate the  elements  of  originally  vagne  totals  by  attending 
to  them  or  noticing  them  alternately,  of  course.  But  what 
determines  which  element  we  shall  attend  to  first?  There 
are  two  immediate  and  obvious  answers :  first,  our  practical 
or  instinctive  interests  ;  and,  second,  our  testhetic  interests. 
The  dog  singles  out  of  any  situation  its  smells,  and  the  horse 
its  sounda,  bcause  they  may  reveal  facts  of  practical  mo- 
ment, and  are  inatinctively  exciting  to  these  several  orea- 
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tures.  The  infant  notices  the  candle-flame  or  the  window, 
and  ignores  the  rest  of  the  room,  because  those  objects  give 
him  a  vivid  pleasure.  So,  the  country  boy  dissot^iates  the 
blackberrj',  the  chestnut,  and  the  wintergreen,  from  the 
vague  mass  of  other  shrubs  and  trees,  for  their  practical 
aSQS,  and  the  savage  is  delighted  with  the  beads,  the  hits  of 
looking-glass,  brought  bj  an  exploring  vessel,  and  givea  no 
heed  to  the  features  of  the  vessel  itself,  which  is  too  much 
beyond  his  sphere.  These  eesthetic  and  practical  interests, 
then,  are  the  weightiest  factors  in  making  particular  ingre- 
dients staud  out  in  high  relief.  What  they  lay  their  accent 
on,  that  we  notice  ;  but  what  they  are  in  themselves,  we  can- 
not say.  We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  simply  ac- 
cepting them  as  irreducible  ultimate  factors  in  determining 
the  way  our  knowledge  grows. 

Now,  a  creature  which  has  few  instinctive  impulses,  or 
interests,  practical  or  lesthetic,  will  dissociate  few  charac- 
ters, and  will,  at  best,  have  limited  reasoning  powers ; 
whilst  one  whose  interests  are  very  varied  will  reason  much 
better.  Man,  by  his  immensely  varied  instincts,  practical 
wants,  and  jpstbetic  feelings,  to  which  every  sense  contrib- 
utes, would,  by  <iint  of  these  alone,  be  sure  to  dissociate 
vastly  more  characters  than  any  other  animal ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  lowest  savages  reason  incomparably 
better  than  the  highest  brutes.  The  diverse  interests  lead, 
too,  to  a  diversification  of  experiences,  whose  accumulation 
becomes  u  condition  tor  the  play  of  that  law  of  diasodclion 
by  varying  concomitanta  of  which  I  treated  in  a  former  chap- 
ter (see  Yol  L  p.  506). 

^K  The  Help  given  by  Aasociafion  by  Simttanty. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  man's  superior  association  by 
similarity  has  much  to  do  witli  those  discriminations  of 
ufaaracter  on  which  his  higher  flights  of  reasoning  are  based. 
As  this  latter  is  an  important  matter,  and  as  little  or  noth- 
ing was  said  of  it  in  the  chapter  on  Discrimination,  it  be- 
hooves me  to  dwell  a  little  upon  it  here. 
B  Wliat  does  the  reader  do  when  he  wishes  to  see  in  what 
^■0  precise  likeness  or  diS'erence  of  two  objects  lies  ?     He 
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transfers  his  attention  as  rapidly  as  possible,  baokwsrda 
and  forwards,  from  one  to  the  other.  The  rapid  alteration 
in  consciouanesB  uliakes  out,  as  it  were,  the  points  of  dif- 
ference or  agreement,  whicli  would  have  slumbered  forever 
unnoticed  if  the  cousciouanesB  of  the  objects  compared  had 
occurred  at  widely  distant  periods  of  time.  TVhat  does 
the  scientific  man  do  who  searches  for  the  reason  or  law 
embedded  iu  a  phenomenon ':"  He  deliberately  accuma- 
lates  all  the  instances  he  can  find  which  have  any  analof^ 
to  that  phenomenon;  and,  by  simultaneously  filling  his 
mind  with  them  all,  he  frequently  succeeds  in  detaching 
from  the  collection  the  peculiarity  which  he  was  unable 
to  formulate  iu  one  alone  ;  even  though  that  one  had  been 
preceded  in  his  former  experience  by  all  of  those  with 
which  he  now  at  once  confronts  it.  These  examples  show 
that  the  mere  general  fact  of  having  occurred  at  some  time 
in  one's  esperieuce,  with  varying  concomitants,  is  not  by 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  character  to  be  dissociated 
now.  We  need  something  more ;  we  need  that  the  varying 
concomitants  should  in  all  their  variety  be  brought  into 
oonsciousneRS  at  once.  Not  till  then  will  the  cliaracter  in 
question  escape  from  its  adhesion  to  each  and  all  of  them 
and  stand  alone.  This  will  immediately  be  recognized  by 
those  who  have  read  MUl's  Logic  as  the  ground  of  Utility 
in  his  famous  '  four  methods  of  experimental  inquiry,'  the 
methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  of  residues,  and  of 
concomitant  variations.  Each  of  these  gives  a  list  of 
analogous  instances  nut  of  the  midst  of  which  a  sought-for 
character  may  roll  and  strike  the  mind. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  any  mind  in  which  association  by 
similarity  is  highly  developed  is  a  mind  which  will  spon- 
taneously form  lists  of  instances  like  this.  Take  a  present 
case  A,  with  a  character  m  in  it.  The  mind  may  fail  at  first 
to  notice  this  character  m  at  all.  But  if  A  calls  upC,  D, 
E,  and  F,— these  being  phenomena  which  resemble  A  in 
possessing  m,  but  which  may  not  have  entered  for  months 
into  the  experience  of  the  animal  who  now  experiences  A, 
why,  plainly,  such  association  performs  the  part  of  the 
reader's  deliberately  rapid  comparison  referred  to  above, 
and  of  the  systeD«atic  cousideralion  of  like  cases  by  the 
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Bcientifio  iBvestigator,  and  ma;  lead  to  the  noticing  of  m 
in  an  abstract  way.  Oertaiuly  this  is  obvionB;  and  no 
conclnsion  is  left  to  na  but  to  assert  that,  after  the  few 
most  powerful  practical  and  sestbetio  interests,  oar  chief 
help  towards  noticing  those  special  characters  of  phenom- 
ena, which,  when  once  possessed  and  named,  are  need  as 
reasons,  class  names,  essences,  or  middle  terms,  is  this 
aaaodfUion  hy  nmUarity.  Withoat  it,  indeed,  the  deliberate 
procedure  of  the  scientific  man  would  be  impossible :  he 
ooald  never  collect  his  analt^ons  instances.  Bnt  it  oper- 
ates of  itself  in  highly-gifted  minds  withoat  anj  delibera- 
tion, spontaneonslj  collecting  analogous  instances,  aniting 
in  a  moment  what  in  nature  the  whole  breadth  of  space  and 
time  keeps  separate,  and  so  permitting  a  perception  of 
identical  points  in  the  midst  of  different  oironmstances, 
which  minds  governed  wholly  by  the  law  of  oontigai^ 
oonld  never  begin  to  attain. 


Figare  80  shows  this.  If  m,  in  the  present  representa- 
tion A,  calls  np  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  which  are  similar  to  A  in 
possessing  it,  and  calls  them  up  in  rapid  saccessioo,  then 
m,  being  associated  almost  simnltaneoasly  with  such  var^^ 
ing  concomitants,  will  *  roll  oat '  and  atbwct  oar  separa^ 
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If  so  mach  is  clear  to  the  reader,  lie  wili  be  willmg  in 
oAmii  that  the  mind  in  which  this  mode  of  association  must 
prevails  will,  from  its  better  opportunity  of  extricatiug 
characters,  be  the  one  most  prone  to  reasoned  thinking ; 
whiUt,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  in  which  we  do  not 
detect  reasoned  thinking  will  probably  be  one  in  which 
asBociation  by  contiguity  holds  almost  exclusive  sway. 

Geniuses  are,  by  common  consent,  considered  to  diffei 
from  ordinary  minds  by  an  unusual  development  of  associa 
tion  by  similarity.  One  of  Professor  Baiu's  best  strokes  ol 
work  is  the  exhibition  of  this  truth.*  It  applies  to  geniuses 
iu  the  line  of  reasoning  as  well  as  in  other  lines.  And  as  the 
genius  is  to  the  vulgarian,  bo  the  vnl^^ar  human  mind  is  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  brute.  Compared  with  men,  it  ia 
probable  that  brutes  neither  attend  to  abstract  characters, 
nor  have  associations  by  similarity.  Their  thoughts  prob- 
ably pass  from  one  concrete  object  to  its  habitual  concrete 
successor  far  more  miiformly  than  is  the  case  with  us.  In 
other  words,  their  associations  of  ideas  are  almost  exclu- 
sively by  contiguity.  It  will  clear  up  still  farther  oui 
understauding  of  the  reasoning  process,  if  we  devote  a  few 
pages  to 

THB  IIfTEniI.ECnJAX  CONTRAST  BBTWKEIf  BEtUTJi!  AJTD  MAN 

I  will  first  try  to  show,  by  taking  the  best  stories  I  cai 
6nd  of  animal  sagacity,  that  the  mental  process  involved 
may  as  a  rule  be  i>erfectly  accounted  for  by  mere  contigu- 
ous association,  based  on  experience.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his 
'  Descent  of  Man,'  instances  the  Arctic  dogs,  described  by 
Dr.  Hayes,  who  scatter,  when  drawing  a  sledge,  as  soon  a& 
the  ice  begins  to  crack.  This  might  be  called  by  some  ab 
exercise  of  reason.  The  test  would  be,  Would  the  most 
intelligent  Eskimo  dogs  that  ever  lived  act  so  when  placed 
upon  ice  for  the  Brst  time  together  ?  A  baud  of  men  from 
the  tropics  might  do  so  easily.  Recognizing  cracking  to 
l>e  a  sign  of  breaking,  and  seizing  immediately  the  partial 
character  that  the  point  of  rupture  is  the  point  of  greatest 


*8oe   hla  Study  of  Character,   cbap,  xvi   tilao   SenaeB  ttud   Intellect, 
'Intellect,'  chap,  ti,  the  latter  halt. 
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fcltrain,  and  that  the  masBing  of  weight  at  a  given  poiut  coii- 
Eoeutrates  there  the  strain,  a  Hindoo  might  quieklj  infer  that 
KBcattering  would  stop  the  cracking,  and,  by  crying  out  to 
Win»  comrades  to  disperse,  save  the  party  from  immersion. 
WSut  in  the  dog's  cose  we  need  only  suppose  that  they 
I  have  individually  experienced  wet  skins  after  cracking,  that 
I  they  have  often  noticed  cracking  to  begin  when  they  were 
I  Jiuddled  together,  and  that  they  have  observed  it  to  cease 
I  vhen  they  scattered.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  sound  would 
J  redintegrate  all  these  former  experiences,  including  that  of 
I  scattering,  which  latter  they  would  promptly  renew.  It 
1  would  be  a  case  of  immediate  suggestion  or  of  that  '  Logic 
L  of  liecepts '  as  Mr.  Bomanes  calls  it,  of  which  we  spoke 
I  above  on  p.  327. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  gave  as  a  proof  of  the  almost 
I  buman  intelligence  of  his  dog  that  he  took  him  one  day 
down  to  his  boat  on  the  shore,  but  found  the  boat  full  of 
dirt  and  water.  He  remembered  that  the  sponge  was  up  at 
the  house,  a  third  of  a  mile  distant ;  but,  disliking  to  go  back 
himself,  he  made  various  gestures  of  wiping  out  the  boat 
and  so  forth,  saying  to  his  terrier,  "  Sponge,  sponge ;  go 
I  fetch  the  sponge."  But  he  had  little  expectation  of  a  result, 
'  Bines  the  dog  had  never  received  the  slightest  training  with 
the  boat  or  the  sponge.  Nevertheless,  off  he  trotted  to  the 
house,  and,  to  his  owner's  great  surprise  and  admiration, 
brought  the  sponge  in  his  jaws.  Sagacious  as  this  was,  it 
required  nothing  but  ordinary  contiguous  association  of 
ideas.  The  terrier  was  only  exceptional  in  the  minuteness 
of  his  spontaneous  observation.  Most  terriers  would  have 
taken  no  interest  in  the  boat-cleaning  operation,  nor  no- 
ticed what  the  sponge  was  for.  This  terrier,  in  having 
picked  those  details  out  of  the  crude  mass  of  his  boat-expe- 
rience distinctly  enough  to  be  reminded  of  them,  was  truly 
enough  ahead  of  his  peers  on  the  line  which  leads  to  human 
reason.  But  his  act  was  not  yet  an  act  of  reasoning  projter. 
It  might  fairly  have  been  called  so  if,  unable  to  find  the 
sponge  at  the  house,  he  had  brought  back  a  dipper  or  a 
mop  instead.  Such  a  substitution  would  have  shown  that, 
I  embedded  in  the  very  different  appearances  of  these  articles, 
■ite  had  been  able  to  discriminate  the  identical  partial  attri- 
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bute  of  capacity  to  take  np  water,  and  had  reflected,  "  For 
the  preseut  purpose  they  are  identical."  This,  which  the* 
dog  did  Dot  do,  any  man  bat  the  very  stupidest  could  Dot 
fail  to  do. 

If  the  reader  will  taku  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  best 
dog  aDd  elephant  stories  he  knowH,  he  will  find  that,  in  most 
oaseti,  thiu  simple  contiguous  calling  up  of  one  wholo  by 
another  is  quite  aufflcient  to  explain  the  pheDomena. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  haTe  to  suppose  the  recognition  o[ 
a  property  or  character  as  such,  but  it  is  then  always  a  char- 
acter which  the  peculiar  practical  interests  of  the  animal 
may  have  singled  out.  A  dog,  noticing  his  master's  hat  on  its 
peg,  may  possibly  infer  that  he  has  not  gone  out.  Intelligent 
dogs  recognize  by  the  tone  of  the  master's  voice  whether 
the  latter  ia  angry  or  not  A  dog  will  psrceive  whether 
you  have  kicked  him  by  accident  or  by  design,  and  behave 
accordingly.  The  character  inferred  by  him,  the  particnlar 
mental  state  in  you,  however  it  be  represented  in  his 
mind — it  is  represented  probably  by  a  '  recept '  (p.  327)  or 
set  of  practical  tendencies,  rather  than  by  a  definite  con- 
cept or  idea — is  still  a  partial  character  extracted  from  the 
totality  of  your  phenomenal  being,  and  is  his  reason  for 
crouching  and  skulking,  or  playing  with  you.  Dogs,  more- 
over, seem  to  have  the  feeling  of  the  value  of  their  master's 
personal  property,  or  at  least  a  particular  inierest  in  objecta 
which  their  master  uses.  A  dog  left  with  his  master's  coat 
will  defend  it,  though  never  taught  to  do  so.  I  know  of  a 
dog  accustomed  to  swim  after  sticks  in  the  water,  but  who 
always  refused  to  dive  for  stones.  Nevertheless,  when  a  fish- 
basket,  which  he  had  never  been  trained  to  carry,  but  mere- 
ly knew  as  his  master's,  fell  over,  he  immediately  dived  after 
it  and  brought  it  up.  Dogs  thus  discern,  at  any  rate  so  far 
ae  to  be  able  to  act,  this  partial  character  of  hkyig  vcdvabte, 
which  lies  hidden  in  certain   things.*     Stones  are  told  of 

*  Wbether  the  Jog  haa  the  notion  ot  your  befng  sngry  or  of  your  ptop- 
OTty  beiug  valuBble  In  «Dy  >ucb  kbatrect  way  as  we  bave  these  ootfotis 
more  Ihan  doubtful.     The  conduct  la  more  llkeiy  an  impuisive  result  of 
conspiracy  of  outwarvl  titimult  ;  the  beaat  ffeU  like  acting  so 
Mlmiilt  are  present,   Hiough  conscious  of  uo  deHnite  reason  why.     Tlw 
dlatlnction  of  recept  aud  concept  is  useful  here.     Some  breeds  of   du|{s 
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ioge  oaiTTing  ooppeiB  to  pastry-cooks  to  get  bans,  and  it  U 

Baid  that  a  certain  dog,  if  he  gave  two  (loppers,  would  neTer 

e.g.  collies,  •eem  iDsHnctively  to  defend  their  oiMter'a  pruperly.  The  om 
is  dmUw  to  that  of  kdog'sbHrklug  at  people  after  dark,  ftt  whom  he  vould 
not  bark  In  daylight.  I  have  heard  tUU  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  dog'i 
reosootng  power.  It  \b  only,  as  Chapter  111  has  shown  us,  the  Itapulaive 
result  ot  a  summatioa  of  stimuli,  and  has  no  connection  with  reasoning. 

In  certalu  stages  of  the  hypnotic  trance  the  subjccl  seema  to  lapse  into 
Jie  Don-analytic  state.  If  a  sheet  of  ruled  foolscap  paper,  or  a  paper  with 
a  fine  monotonous  omamental  pattern  printed  on  it,  be  shown  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  one  of  the  ruled  lines  or  elements  of  the  pattern  be  pointed  to  for 
an  instant,  and  the  paper  Immediately  removed,  be  will  then  almost  always 
when  after  a  short  interval  the  paper  Is  presented  to  him  again,  pick  out  thg 
indicated  line  or  element  with  Infallible  correctness.  The  operator,  mean- 
-white,  has  either  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  npon  it,  or  to  make  sure  of  Its  posi- 
tion by  counting.  In  order  not  to  lose  its  place.  Just  so  we  may  remember 
a  friend's  house  in  a  street  by  the  single  character  of  Its  number  rather 
than  by  its  general  look.  The  trance-subject  would  seem,  in  these  instan- 
ces, to  surrender  himself  to  the  general  look.  He  disperses  bis  attention 
impartially  over  the  sheet.  The  place  of  the  particular  liua  touched  is  part 
of  a  '  toial  effect '  vhlch  he  gets  in  lis  entirety,  and  which  would  be  distort- 
ed If  another  line  were  touched  instead.  This  total  effect  is  lost  upon  th« 
normal  looker-on,  bent  as  he  Is  on  concenlralloD,  analysis,  and  emphasis. 
What  wonder,  then,  that,  under  these  ex perimeutal  conditions,  the  trance- 
subject  excels  htm  in  touching  the  right  line  again  ?  If  he  has  time  given 
him  to  count  the  line,  he  wilt  excel  the  trance-subject ;  but  If  the  time  be  too 
short  to  count,  he  will  best  succeed  by  following  the  trance- method,  ab- 
staining from  analysts,  and  t>eing  guided  by  the  '  general  took '  of  the  line^ 
place  on  the  sheet.  One  is  surprised  at  one's  success  in  this  the  moment  on« 
gives  up  one's  habitually  analytic  state  of  mind. 

Is  It  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  In  this  dispersion  of  the  attention 
and  subjection  to  the  '  general  effect '  something  like  a  relapse  into  the 
state  3f  mind  of  brutesT  The  trance-subject  never  gives  any  other  reaaon 
for  his  optical  dtscrimlnatlons,  save  that '  it  looks  so.'  So  a  man,  on  a  road 
once  traversed  Inattentively  before,  takes  a  certain  turn  for  no  reason  ex- 
cept that  be/wit  as  if  it  must  t>e  right.  He  Is  guided  by  a  sum  of  Impre^ 
slons,  not  one  of  which  is  emphatic  or  distinguished  from  the  rest,  not  one 
of  which  is  essential,  not  one  of  which  is  oonemeed,  but  all  of  which 
together  drive  him  to  ■  conclusion  to  which  nothing  but  that  sum-total 
leads.  Are  not  some  of  (he  wonderful  disc  rim!  nations  of  animals  expli- 
cable in  the  same  way?  The  cow  finds  ber  own  Htanchlons  In  the  long 
■tab.e.  the  horse  stops  at  the  house  he  has  once  slopped  at  in  the  monoto- 
nous street,  because  no  other  stanchions,  no  other  house,  yield  impartially  all 
the  impreadons  of  the  previous  experience.  The  man,  however,  by  seek* 
log  to  make  some  one  impression  chamctertstic  and  essential,  prevents  the 
rest,  from  having  their  effect.  So  that.  If  the  (for  him)  essential  feature  Im 
forgotten  or  changed,  he  Is  too  apt  to  be  thrown  off  altogether,  and  then 
Ibe  brute  or  the  trance-subject  may  seem  to  outstrip  him  in  sagacity. 

Dr.  Romanes's  already  quoted  dtsUncdon  between  'receptual'  and 


leare  vithoat  two  buns.  Tliis  was  probably  mere  con- 
fagaoos  associatioQ,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  animal  noticed 
the  character  of  duality,  aud  identified  it  aa  the  same 
in  the  coin  and  the  cake.  If  so,  it  is  the  maximum  of 
canine  abstract  thinking.  Another  story  tohl  to  the  writer 
is  this  :  a  dog  was  sent  to  a  lumber-camp  to  fetch  a  wedge, 
with  which  he  was  known  to  be  acquainted.  After  half  an 
hour,  not  returning,  Le  was  sought  and  found  biting  and 
tagging  at  the  handle  of  an  ase  which  was  driven  deeply 
into  a  stump.  The  wedge  could  not  be  foond.  The  teller 
of  the  story  thought  that  the  dog  must  have  had  a  clear 
perception  of  the  common  character  of  serving  to  split 
which  was  involved  in  both  the  instruments,  and,  from  their 
identity  in  this  respect,  inferred  their  identity  for  the  par- 
poses  required. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  interpretation  is  a  possible 
one,  bnt  it  seems  to  me  far  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ordi- 
nary canine  abstraction.  The  property  in  question  was  not 
one  which  had  direct  personal  interest  for  the  dog,  each 
as  that  of  belonging  to  his  master  is  iu  the  case  of  the 
coat  or  the  basket.  If  the  dog  In  the  sponge  story  had  re- 
turned to  the  boat  with  a  dipper  it  would  have  been  no 
more  remarkable.  It  seems  taore  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  wood-cutter's  dog  had  also  been  accustomed  to  carry 
the  ase.  and  now,  excited  by  the  vain  hunt  for  the  wedge, 
had  discharged  his  carrykUg  powers  upon  the  former  instru- 
ment in  a  sort  of  confusion — just  as  a  man  may  pick  up  a 
sieve  to  carry  water  in,  in  the  excitement  of  putting  out  a 
fire.* 


'  cODceptual '  thought  (published  slace  the  bod;  of  my  Uxt  aod  my  oots 
were  writteo)  connotes  convenleDlly  iho  diSereacc  which  1  seek  la  point 
out.  See  also  his  Mentnl  Evolulioa  in  Hnii.  p.  197  0.,  for  proofi  of  the 
fkct  tbnt  in  a  rcceptual  way  brutes  cognize  the  mental  states  of  other  brutes 

*  ThlB  mailer  of  confusion  is  important  and  interesting.  Since  confu- 
don  Is  mistaking  the  wrong  part  of  tlie  phunumeuon  for  the  whole,  wliflst 
reasoning  is,  according  to  our  definition,  based  on  the  aubstltution  of  the 
right  pitrl  for  tlie  whoie,  it  might  be  mid  Uiat  confusion  and  reasoning 
are  generically  the  same  process,  I  Iwlievc  tliat  they  are  so,  and  thai  tlie 
only  difference  tietween  a  muddle-head  and  n  genius  is  that  between  ex- 
tiacting  wrong  diaraclers  and  right  ones.     In  otiier  words, a  muddle-head- 
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^H       Thus,  then,  the  charactera   extracted   by  auimals   are 
^B-nrj  few,  and  always  related  to  their  immediate  iuterents 
^■-or  emotioUB.     That  diseociatiou  by  varying  concoiuitants,             i 
^B  wliich  in  man  is  based  so  largely  on  association  by  similarity, 
^^■liardly  seems  to  take  place  at  all  iu  the  mind  of  brates. 
^BOne  total  thought  suggests  to  them  another  total  thought, 
^Kand  they  find  thomselvea  acting  with  propriety,  they  know 
^Hnot  why.    The  great,  the  fundamental,  defect  of  their  minds 
^Hfleems  to  be  the  inability  of  their  groups  of  ideas  to  break 
^H  across   in   niaccustomed    places.     They   are   enslaved   to 
^f  routine,  to^Pt-and-dried  thinking ;  and  if  the  most  prosaic 
of  human  beings  could  be  transported  into  his  dog's  mind, 
he  would  be   appalled  at  the  utter  absence  of  fancy  which 
reigns  there.*     Thoughts  will  not  be  found  to  call  up  their 
^1   similars,  but  only  their  habitual  successors.     Sunsets  will 
^B  not  suggest  heroes'  deaths,  but  supper-time.     This  is  why 
^f  man  is  the  only  metaphysical  animal.     To  wonder  why  the 
universe  should  be  as  it  is  presupposes  the  notion  of  its  being 
different,  and  a  brute,  which  never  reduces  the  actual  to 
fluidity  by  breaking  up  its  literal  sequences  in  his  imagina- 
^m  tion,  can  never  form  such  a  notion.     He  takes  the  world 
^B  simply  for  granted,  and  never  wonders  at  it  at  all 
^B        Professor  Striimpell  quotes  a  dog-story  which  is  prob- 
ably a  type  of  many  others.    The  feat  performed  looks  like 
abstract  reasoning :  but  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances shows  it  to  have  been  a  random  trick  learned 
by  habit.     The  story  is  as  follows : 

"  I  have  two  dogs,  a  amuU,  long-legged  pet  dog  and  a  rather  large 

watch-dog.    Immediately  beyond  the  house-conrt  ia  the  garden,  into 

^H  Vhich  one  enters  through  a  low  lattice-gate  which  is  closed  by  a  latch 

^Bed  person  la  a  genius  spoiled  In  the  making.    I  think  it  will  be  admitted 

cretes.     A  common  aseoclalor  by  contigiiilylsloo  closely  tied  lo  rouHno  In 
get  muddle-headed. 
^_        •  The  horae  U  a  densely  stupid  aDiniol.  as  far  as  everything  goes  except 

^^ElcMka  BO  handsome,  partly  because  be  has  such  a  wonderful  faculty  uf 
^^■Bontiguous  asBOcfatloD  and  can  be  so  quickly  moulded  into  a  mass  of  let 
^■babita.     Had  he  anylblng  of  reaaonluii;  iulelligcuce.  he  would  be  a  l(w 
^■hltbful  slave  Uian  be  U. 
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on  the  ;ard-side.  This  latch  is  opeoet)  by  lifting  it.  Besides  this, 
moreover,  the  gate  is  fastened  on  the  gardeQ-aide  by  &  string  naUed  to 
the  gate-poBt.  Here,  as  often  as  one  wished,  could  the  following  sight 
be  observed.  If  the  little  dog  was  shut  in  the  garden  and  he  wished  to 
get  out,  he  placed  himself  before  the  gate  and  barlced.  IiDmediat«lf 
the  large  dog  in  the  court  would  hasten  to  him  and  raise  the  latch  with 
his  nose  while  the  little  dog  on  the  garden<side  leaped  up  and,  catching 
the  string  iu  bis  teeth,  bit  it  through  ;  whereupon  the  big  one  wedged 
bis  snout  between  the  gate  and  the  post,  pushed  the  gate  open,  and  the 
little  dog  slipped  through.  Certainly  reasoning  seems  here  to  prevail. 
In  face  of  it,  however,  and  although  the  dogs  arrived  of  themselves,  and 
without  human  aid,  at  their  solution  of  the  gate  ^l^^tiM^  am  able  to 
point  out  that  the  complete  action  was  pieced  together  oflHf  accidental 
experiences  which  the  dogs  followed,  1  might  say.  unconsciousiy.  While 
the  large  dog  was  young,  he  was  allowed,  lite  the  little  one,  to  go  ioto 
the  garden,  and  therefore  the  gate  was  usually  not  latched,  but  simply 
closed.  Now  if  he  saw  anyone  go  in,  he  would  follow  by  thrusting  his 
snout  between  gate  and  post,  and  so  pushing  the  gate  open.  When  he 
was  grown  1  forbade  bis  being  ta)(en  in,  and  had  the  gate  kept  Utched. 
But  he  naturally  still  tried  to  follow  when  anyone  entered  and  tried  i& 
the  old  fashion  to  open  it,  which  he  could  no  longer  do.  Now  it  fell 
out  [hat  once,  while  making  the  attempt,  he  raised  his  nose  higher  than 
usual  and  hit  the  latch  from  below  so  as  to  lift  it  off  its  hook,  and  the 
gate  unclosed.  From  thenceforth  he  made  the  same  movement  of  tbe 
head  when  trying  to  open  it,  and,  of  course,  with  the  same  residt.  He 
now  knew  how  to  open  the  gate  when  it  was  latched. 

"Tbe  little  dog  had  been  the  large  one's  t«acher  in  many  thloga, 
eepecially  in  the  chasing  of  cats  and  the  catching  of  mioo  and  moles;  so 
when  the  little  one  was  heard  barking  eagerly,  the  other  always  has- 
tened to  him.  If  the  barking  came  from  tbe  garden,  he  opened  the  gat« 
to  get  inside.  But  meanwhile  tbe  little  dog,  who  wanted  to  get  out  the 
moment  the  gate  opened,  slipped  out  between  the  big  one's  legs,  and  so 
the  appearance  of  bis  having  come  with  the  intention  of  letting  him  out 
arose.  And  that  it  was  simply  an  appearance  transpired  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  little  dog  did  not  succeed  at  once  in  getting  out,  the  large 
)  ran  in  and  nosed  about  tbe  garden,  plainly  shovring  that  he  bad  eX' 
peoted  to  find  something  there.  In  order  to  stop  this  opening  of  th« 
gate  1  fastened  a  string  on  the  garden-side  which,  tightly  drawn,  held 
the  gate  firm  against  the  post,  so  that  if  the  yard  dog  raised  the  latch 
and  let  go,  it  would  every  time  fall  back  on  to  the  hook.  And  this 
device  was  successful  for  quite  a  time,  until  it  happened  one  day  that 
a  my  return  from  a  walk  upon  which  the  little  dog  had  accompanied 
le  1  crossed  the  garden,  and  in  passing  through  the  gate  the  dog  re- 
mained behind,  and  refused  to  come  to  my  whistle.  As  it  was  begin- 
ning to  rain,  and  I  knew  how  he  disliked  to  get  wet,  1  closed  the  gate 
in  order  to  punish  him  in  this  manner.  Bnt  I  had  hardly  reached  tbe 
bouse  ere  be  was  before  the  gato,  whining  and  crying  most  piteoudy. 
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for  tbe  raiD  «u  falling  faster  nnd  futer.  The  big  dc%,  to  whom  the 
rein  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  was  instantly  on  hand  and 
tried  bis  utmost  to  open  the  gate,  but  natnTaUf  without  suooees.  Al- 
most in  despair  the  little  dog  bit  at  the  gate,  at  the  same  time  springing 
into  the  air  in  the  attempt  to  jomp  over  it,  when  he  ohanoed  to  oatoh 
the  string  in  bis  teeth ;  it  broke,  and  the  gate  flew  open.  Now  he 
knew  the  secret  and  thenceforth  bit  the  string  whenoTer  he  wished  to 
get  ont,  so  that  1  was  obliged  to  change  it. 

"  That  the  big  d<%  in  raising  the  latch  did  not  in  the  least  know  that 
ihe  latoh  closed  the  gate,  that  the  raising  of  the  same  opened  it,  bnt  that 
he  merely  repeated  the  automatic  blow  with  his  snout  which  had  onoe 
had  such  happy  consequenoes,  transpires  from  the  following :  the  gat« 
leading  to  the  bam  is  fastened  with  a  latch  precisely  like  tbe  one  on 
the  garden-gate,  only  placed  a  little  higher,  still  easily  within  the  dog's 
reach.  Here,  too,  occasionally  the  little  dog  is  confined,  and  when  he 
barks  the  big  one  makes  every  possible  effort  to  open  tbe  gate,  hut  it 
has  never  occurred  to  him  to  push  tbe  latch  up.  The  brute  cannot 
draw  concluuons,  that  is,  he  cannot  think."* 

Other  classical  differenUoe  of  man  besides  that  of  being 
the  only  reasoning  animal,  also  seem  conseqaences  of  his 
nnrivaUed  powers  of  similar  association.  He  has,  e.g.,  been 
called  '  the  laughing  animal.'  Bat  hnmor  has  often  been 
defined  as  the  recognition  of  identities  in  things  different 
When  the  man  in  Coriolanns  says  of  that  hero  that  "  there 
is  no  more  mercjin  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger," 
both  the  invention  of  the  phrase  and  its  enjoyment  by  the 
hearer  depend  on  a  peculiarly  perplexing  power  to  aosoci* 
ate  ideas  by  similarity. 

Man  is  known  again  as  '  the  talking  animal ';  and  Ian- 

*  Th  Schumann  :  Jourasl  Dahelm.  No.  19,  1878.  Quoted  by  BtrOm- 
p«ll:  Die  Geisteskrafte  der  Henschen  verglichen  mlt  dcnen  der  Thiera 
(Leipzig,  1878),  p.  80.  Cats  are  notorious  for  ibe  skill  with  which  they  will 
opea  latches,  lociu,  etc.  Their  feats  are  usually  ascribed  to  their  reason- 
ing powers.  But  Dr.  Romanes  well  remarks  (Mental  Evolution,  etc.. 'p. 
351.  note)  that  we  ought  first  to  be  sure  that  tbe  actions  are  not  due  to  mere 
niwociatloa.  A  cat  Is  cooatantty  playing  with  things  with  her  paws ;  a  trick 
sTidcntally  hit  upon  may  be  retained.  Romanes  notes  the  fact  that  the 
aiiimala  most  akIUed  In  this  way  need  not  be  the  moat  generally  Intelligent, 
but  those  which  have  the  best  corporeal  members  for  handling  things, 
cni'ii  piws,  horse's  lips,  elephant's  trunk,  cow's  horns.  The  monkey  has 
twill  \y.i:  corporeal  and  the  Intellectual  aiiperiorily.  And  my  deprecatoiy 
remarks  on  auinul  reasoning  In  Ihe  text  apply  far  less  to  the  qusdrumana 
than  to  qnadnipeds. — On  the  possible  fallacleB  in  Interpreting  animals' 
minds,  compare  C.  L.  Morgan  In  Mind.  \i.  174  (1886). 
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gaage  ia  sssnredly  a  capital  distinction  between  man  and 
brute.  But  it  may  readily  be  shown  how  this  distinction 
merely  flows  from  those  we  have  pointed  out,  easy  disso- 
ciation of  a  representation  into  its  ingredients,  and  associa- 
tion by  similarity. 

Language  is  a  system  of  signs,  different  from  the  things 
giguiiied,  but  able  to  suggest  them. 

No  doubt  brutes  have  a  number  of  such  signs.  When 
a  dog  yelps  iu  front  of  a  door,  and  his  master,  nnderstand- 
iug  his  desire,  opens  it,  the  dog  may,  after  a  certain  number 
of  repetitious,  get  to  repeat  in  cold  blood  a  yelp  which  was 
at  flrst  the  involuntary  interjectioual  expression  of  strong 
emotion.  The  same  dog  may  be  taught  to  '  beg '  for  food, 
and  afterwards  come  to  do  so  deliberately  when  hungry. 
The  dog  also  learns  to  understand  the  signs  of  men,  aud 
the  word  'rat'  uttered  to  a  terrier  suggests  exciting 
thoughts  of  the  rat-hunt.  If  the  dog  had  the  varied  im- 
pulse to  vocal  utterance  which  some  other  animals  have, 
he  would  probably  repeat  the  word  '  rat '  whenever  he 
spontaneously  happened  to  think  of  a  rat-hunt — he  no 
doubt  does  have  it  as  an  auditory  image,  just  as  a  parrot 
calls  out  different  words  spontaneously  from  its  repertory, 
and  having  learned  the  name  of  a  given  dog  will  utter  it  on 
the  sight  of  a  different  dog.  In  each  of  these  separate  cases 
the  particular  sign  may  be  consciously  noticed  by  the  ani- 
mal, as  distinct  from  the  particular  thing  signified,  and  will 
thus,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  a  true  manifestation  of  language. 
But  when  we  come  to  man  we  find  a  great  difl'erence.  He 
has  a  ddiierate  inteniion  to  apply  a  sign  (o  everything.  The 
linguistic  impulse  is  with  him  generalized  and  systematic. 
For  things  hitherto  unnoticed  or  iinfelt,  he  desire  a  sign 
before  he  has  one.  Even  though  the  dog  should  possess 
his  '  yelp '  for  this  thing,  his  '  beg  '  tor  that,  and  his  audi- 
tory image  '  rat '  for  a  third  thing,  the  matter  with  him  rests 
there.  If  a  fourth  thing  interests  him  for  which  no  sign 
happens  already  to  have  been  learned,  lie  remains  tran- 
quilly without  it  and  goes  no  further.  But  the  man  piwlti- 
lates  it,  its  absence  irritates  liim,  and  he  ends  by  inventing 
it.  This  QESERkL  PUHPOSE  constjtiifes,  I  fake  if,  the  peculiarity 
of  human  speech,  and  explains  its  prodigious  development. 
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How,  then,  does  the  general  parpose  arise  ?  It  arises 
as  soon  as  the  notioD  of  a  sign  (U  such,  apart  from  any  par- 
ticular import,  is  born  ;  and  this  notion  is  bom  bj  dis- 
sociation from  the  outstanding  portions  of  a  namber  of 
concrete  cases  of  signification.  The  '  jelp,'  the  '  beg,'  the 
'  rat,'  differ  as  to  their  several  imports  and  natures.  They 
agree  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  same  uae — to  be  sigiu, 
to  »tand  for  something  more  important  than  themselves. 
The  dog  whom  this  similarity  conld  strike  wonld  have 
grasped  the  sign  per  se  as  sach,  and  wonld  probably 
thereupon  become  a  general  sign-maker,  or  speaker  in 
the  human  sense.  But  hov  can  the  similarity  strike 
him?  Not  without  the  juxtaposition  of  the  similars  (in 
virtue  of  the  law  we  have  laid  down  (p.  506],  that  in  order 
to  be  segregated  an  experience  mast  be  repeated  with 
varying  concomitants) — not  unless  the  'yelp'  of  the  dog 
at  the  moment  it  occurs  recaUa  to  him  his  '  beg,'  by  the 
delicate  bond  of  their  subtle  similarity  of  use — not  till 
then  can  this  thought  flash  through  his  mind  :  "  Why,  yelp 
and  beg,  in  spite  of  aU  their  nnlikeness,  are  yet  alike  in 
this  :  that  they  are  actions,  signs,  which  lead  to  importaut 
boons.  Other  boons,  any  boons,  may  then  be  got  by  other 
signs  I"  This  reflection  made,  the  gulf  is  passed.  Animals 
probably  never  make  it,  because  the  bond  of  similarity  is 
not  delicate  enough.  Each  sign  is  drowned  in  its  import, 
and  uever  awakens  other  signs  and  other  imports  in  jux- 
taposition. The  rat-hunt  idea  is  too  absorbingly  interest- 
ing in  itself  to  be  interrupted  by  anything  so  nncontiguous 
to  it  as  the  idea  of  the  '  beg  for  food,'  or  of  '  the  door-opeu 
yelp,'  nor  in  their  turn  do  these  awaken  the  rat-hunt  idea. 

In  the  human  child,  however,  these  ruptures  of  contigu- 
ous asimciation  are  very  soon  made  ;  tar  off  cases  of  sign- 
using  arise  when  we  make  a  sign  now ;  and  soon  language 
is  launched.  The  child  in  each  case  makes  the  discovery 
tor  himself.  No  one  can  help  him  except  by  furnishing 
him  with  the  conditions.  But  as  he  is  constituted,  the  con- 
ditions will  sooner  or  later  shoot  together  iuto  the  result* 

*  There  are  two  other  coodilioDs  nf  laof^age  in  the  buroau  l>eins.  dddl- 
tfoD&l  to  uaoclation  b;  slmilkriiy,  that  oasisi  itx  action,  or  mllier  pave  the 
way  for  it.    TbeM  are:  first,  the  great  natural  loquacity;  and,  aecond,  the 
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The  exc«ediiif;;lj  intereBtiag  scconnt  which  Dr.  Howe 
gives  of  the  education  o[  his  various  blind-deaf  niiitea  illa»- 
trates  this  point  ailmirabJj.  He  began  to  teach  Laura 
Bridgman  by  gumming  raised  letters  on  various  familiar 
articles.  The  child  was  taught  by  mere  contiguity  to  pick 
out  a  certain  number  of  particular  articles  when  made  to 
feel  the  letters.  But  this  was  merely  a  collection  of  par- 
ticular signs,  out  of  the  mass  of  which  the  general  purpose 
of  aignijication  had  not  yet  been  extracted  by  the  child's 
mind.  Dr.  Howe  compares  his  situation  at  this  moment  to 
that  of  one  lowering  a  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  d4ep  sea  in 
which  Laura's  soul  lay,  and  waiting  until  she  should  spon- 
taneously take  hold  of  it  and  be  raised  into  the  light  The 
moment  came,  '  accompanied  by  a  radiant  flash  of  intelli- 
gence and  glow  of  joy ';  she  seemed  suddenly  to  become 
aware  of  the  general  purpose  imbedded  in  the  different  de- 
tails of  all  these  signs,  and  from  that  moment  her  education 
went  on  with  extreme  rapidity. 

Another  of  the  great  capacities  in  which  man  has  been 
said  to  differ  fundamentally  from  the  animal  is  that  of  pos- 


great  itnitslWeDeM  of  waa.  The  first  produces  ibe  ori^nal  reflex  Inter- 
Jectional  sign;  the  second  (as  Bleek  has  well  eliuwo)  fiiealt,  stamps  ft.  and 
ends  by  multiplying  Uie  number  of  detenninate  specific  stgas  wblch  are  % 
r«qu{nte  preUmioBry  lo  the  gcDeral  couscioua  purpoxe  of  sign-making, 
which  I  have  called  the  cLsracierlstic  bumao  element  in  language.  Th« 
way  in  wliich  Imitativeueas  (jxea  ttie  meaning  of  signs  Is  this:  Wben  a  prl- 
meTBl  man  has  a  given  emotion,  he  utters  his  natural  interjeclion ;  or  when 
{to  avoid  supposing  that  the  reflex  sounds  are  exceedingly  determinate  by- 
nature)  a  group  of  such  men  experience  a  common  emolion,  and  one  Uikca 
the  lead  In  tlie  cry,  the  others  cry  like  hlin  from  sympathy  or  Imiiatlve- 
ness.  Nan.  let  one  of  the  group  hear  another,  who  is  In  presence  of  tha 
experience,  utter  the  cry;  he.  even  without  the  experience,  will  repeat  the 
cry  from  pure  Imllatlveuess.  But,  as  he  repeats  the  sign,  bo  will  be  re- 
minded by  it  of  hla  own  former  experience.  Thus,  first,  be  has  tbe  «ign 
with  tbe  emolioni  then,  without  il;  Iben,  with  it  again.  It  Is  "  dissociated 
by  change  of  concomitants  ";  be  feels  It  as  a  separate  entity  and  yet  as  hav- 
ing a  connection  with  ibe  emotion.  Immediately  it  becomes  possible  for 
him  to  couple  It  deliberately  with  ibe  emotion,  in  cases  where  the  latter 
would  either  have  provoked  no  interjecllonal  cry  or  not  tbe  same  one.  In 
a  word,  bis  mental  procedure  lends  lo  j!x  this  cry  on  that  emotion;  and 
wben  Ihfa  occurs,  in  many  instances,  be  is  provided  with  a  stock  of  sigas, 
like  the  yelp,  beg,  rnt  of  the  dog,  each  of  which  siiggesls  a  detei-ininat* 
image.     On  this  slock,  then,  ainiilarlly  works  in  the  way  above  explained. 
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Bessing  self-oonsoioiiBiieBS  or  refleotiTe  knowledge  of  him- 
self as  a  thinker.  Bat  tliis  capacity  also  flows  from  our 
oriterion,  for  (without  going  into  the  matter  veiy  deeply) 
we  maj  eaj  that  the  brute  never  reflects  on  himself  as  a 
thinker,  because  he  has  never  clearly  dissociated,  in  the 
full  concrete  act  of  thought,  the  element  of  the  thing 
thought  of  and  the  operation  by  which  he  thinks  it  They 
remain  alvrays  fused,  conglomerated — just  as  the  interjeo- 
tional  vocal  sign  of  the  brute  almost  invariably  merges  in 
his  mind  with  the  thing  signified,  and  is  not  independently 
attended  to  in  «e.* 

Kow,  the  dissociatioD  of  these  two  elements  probably 
occurs  first  in  thb  child's  mind  on  the  occasion  of  some 
error  or  false  expectation  which  would  make  him  experience 
the  shook  of  difTerence  between  merely  imagining  a  thing 
and  getting  it.  The  thought  experienced  once  with  the 
concomitant  reality,  and  then  vithont  it  or  with  opposite 
concomitants,  reminds  the  child  of  other  oases  in  which  the 
same  provoking  phenomenon  occurred.  Thns  the  general 
isgre<Uent  of  error  may  be  dissociated  and  noticed  per  m, 
and  from  the  notion  of  his  error  or  wrong  thought  to  that  of 
his  thought  in  general  the  transition  is  easy.  The  brute,  no 
doubt,  has  plenty  of  instances  of  error  and  disappointment 
in  his  life,  but  the  similar  shook  is  in  him  most  likely  al- 
ways swallowed  up  in  the  accidents  of  the  actual  case.  An 
expectation  disappointed  may  breed  dubiety  as  to  the  reali- 
zation of  that  particular  thing  when  the  Ao^  next  expects 
it  But  that  disappointment,  that  dubiety,  while  they  are 
present  in  the  mind,  will  not  caU  np  other  oases,  in  which 
the  material  details  were  different,  but  this  feature  of  pos- 

*  8«e  the  '  Bvolutlon  of  Self-coDsciousDeiB' In  '  PhtlotophicAl  Diaciu- 
•Ion«,"bjCli»unceyWrlght(New  York:  UeniyHolt  A  Co.,ieT7).  Dr.  Ro> 
muies,  In  the  book  from  whfch  I  have  alreadj  quoted,  leeka  lo  show  that 
the  '  coDBcIousnesi  of  truth  u  truth '  and  the  deliberate  Intention  to  predi- 
cate (which  KTG  the  characterUlics  of  higher  human  reaioning)  presuppoM 
a  coDsciouaneM  of  Ideaa  u  luch,  as  things  distinct  from  their  objects ;  and 
that  thla  consciomnesB  depends  on  our  having  made  dgna  for  them  bjr 
language.  Hy  text  seems  to  me  to  include  Dr.  Romanes's  (acts,  and  formu- 
lates them  Id  what  to  me  is  a  more  elementary  way,  though  the  reader  who 
wiahea  to  undentaod  the  matter  better  should  go  to  his  clear  and  patient 
•xpodtlon  also. 
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sible  error  was  the  same.  Tlie  brute  will,  therefore,  f 
short  of  disBociating  the  general  notion  of  error  per  ae, 
a/ortiori  will  never  attain  the  conception  of  Thought  il 
as  such. 

"We  may  then,  we  think,  consider  it  proven  that  the  ■ 
eiementary  single  difference  between  the  human  mind  and  th 
brutes  lies  in  this  deficiency  on  the  brute's  part  to  associate  i 
by  *tmt7anVy— characters,  the  abstraction  of  which  depi 
on  this  sort  of  association,  must  in  the  brute  always  rei 
drowned,  swamped  in  the  total  phennmenon  which 
help  constitute,  and  never  used  to  reason  from.  If  a  c 
acter  stands  out  alone,  it  is  always  some  obvious  seni 
quality  like  a  sound  or  a  smell  which  is  instinctively  e 
ing  and  lies  in  the  line  of  the  animal's  propensities ;  i 
is  some  obvious  sign  which  experience  has  habitr 
coupled  with  a  consequence,  such  as,  for  the  dog,  Uiai 
of  his  master's  hat  on  and  the  master's  going  out.^H 

DIFFBBGirr  OHnSlBS  OF  HnUAIf  OBIflU'S.  ^^| 

But,  now,  since  nature  never  makes  a  jump,  itiBST) 
that  we  should  find  the  lowest  men  occupying  in  this  re( 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  brutes  and  the  hi| 
men.  And  so  we  do.  Beyond  the  analogies  which  theit 
minds  suggest  by  breaking  up  the  literal  sequence  of 
experience,  there  is  a  whole  world  of  analogies  which 
can  appreciate  when  imparted  to  them  by  their  batten 
which  they  could  never  excogitate  alone.  This  am 
the  question  why  Darwin  and  Newton  had  to  be  waite 
so  long.  The  flash  of  similarity  between  an  apple  an' 
moon,  between  the  rivalry  for  food  in  nature  and  the  ri 
for  man's  selection,  was  too  recondite  to  have  occurred  fc 
but  exceptional  minds.  Genius,  then,  as  has  been  ab 
said,  is  identical  vnth  the  possession  of  simitar  asaoc, 
to  an  extrevie  degree.  Professor  Bain  says :  "This  I  > 
the  leading  fact  of  genius.  I  consider  it  quite  impoi 
to  afford  any  explanation  of  intellectual  originality  e 
on  the  supposition  of  unusual  energy  on  this  point." 
in  the  arts,  in  literature,  iu  practical  affairs,  and  in  sci 
association  by  similarity  is  the  prime  condition  of  su< 
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But  as,  according  to  our  view,  there  are  two  stages  in 
reasoned  thought,  one  where  similarity  merely  operates  to 
call  up  cognate  thoughts,  and  another  farther  stage,  where 
the  bond  of  identity  between  the  cognate  thoughts  is 
noticed ;  so  mind^  of  genius  may  he  divided  into  ttvo  main 
sorts,  those  who  notice  the  bond  and  those  who  merely  obey  it. 
The  first  are  the  abstract  reasoners,  properly  so  called, 
the  men  of  science,  and  philosophers — the  analysts,  in 
a  word ;  the  latter  are  the  poets,  the  critics — the  artists, 
in  a  word,  the  men  of  intuitions.  These  judge  rightly, 
classify  cases,  characterize  them  by  the  most  striking  ana- 
logic epithets,  but  go  no  further.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  that  the  analytic  mind  represented  simply  a  higher 
intellectual  stage,  and  that  the  intuitive  mind  represented 
an  arrested  stage  of  intellectual  development ;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  simple  as  this.  Professor  Bain  has  said 
that  a  man's  advance  to  the  scientific  stage  (the  stage  of 
noticing  and  abstracting  the  bond  of  similarity)  may  often 
be  due  to  an  absence  of  certain  emotional  sensibilities.  The 
sense  of  color,  he  says,  may  no  less  determine  a  mind  away 
from  science  than  it  determines  it  toward  painting.  There 
must  be  a  penury  in  one's  interest  in  the  details  of  particu- 
lar forms  in  order  to  permit  the  forces  of  the  intellect  to 
be  concentrated  on  what  is  common  to  many  forms.*  In 
other  words,  supposing  a  mind  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of 
analogies,  but,  at  the  same  time,  keenly  interested  in  the 
particulars  of  each  suggested  image,  that  mind  would  be 
far  less  apt  to  single  out  the  particular  character  which 
called  up  the  analogy  than  one  whose  interests  were  less 
generally  lively.  A  certain  richness  of  the  Aesthetic  nature 
may,  therefore,  easily  keep  one  in  the  intuitive  stage.  All 
the  poets  are  examples  of  this.     Take  Homer : 

*'  Ulysses,  too,  spied  round  the  house  to  see  if  any  man  were  still 
alive  and  hiding,  trying  to  get  away  from  gloomy  death.  He  found 
them  all  fallen  in  the  blood  and  dirt,  and  in  such  number  as  the  fiah 
which  the  fishermen  to  the  low  shore,  out  of  the  foaming  sea,  drag 
with  their  meshy  nets.  These  nil,  sick  for  the  ocean  water,  are  strewn 
around  the  sands,  while  the  bhizing  sun  takes  their  life  from  them.  So 
there  the  suitors  lay  strewn  round  on  one  another.*'    Or  again  : 

•  Study  of  Character,  p.  317. 
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"And  u  when  a  ifeonian  or  a  Oarian  woman  stainB  irory 
purple  to  bo  a  cheek -piece  for  horses,  and  it  is  kept  in  the  ohamber, 
man;  horsemen  have  prayed  to  boar  it  oS ;  but  it  iskept  a  treasur 
a  king,  both  a  trapping  for  his  horae  and  a  glory  lo  the  driver — in 
wise  were  thy  stout  thighs,  Menelaoe,  and  legs  and  fair  ankles  stB 
with  blood."* 

A  man  in  whom  all  the  accidents  of  an  analogy  ris€ 
as  vividly  as  this,  may  be  excused  for  not  attending  to 
ground  of  the  analogy.  But  be  need  uot  on  that  aco( 
be  deemed  intellectually  the  inferior  of  a  man  of  drier  m 
in  whom  the  ground  hi  not  as  liable  to  be  eclipsed  by 
general  splendor.  Rarely  are  both  sorts  of  intellect, 
splendid  and  the  analytic,  found  in  conjunctioiL  I 
among  philosophers,  and  M.  Taine,  who  cannot  quo 
child's  saying  without  describing  the  '  voix  chant 
Monnee,  heureuae '  in  which  it  is  uttered,  are  only  es 
tions  whose  strangeness  proves  the  rule. 

An  often-quoted  writer  has  said  that  Shakespeare 
seesed  more  irdeUectual  power  than  any  one  else  that 
lived.  If  by  this  he  meant  the  power  to  pass  from  % 
premises  to  right  or  congruous  conclusions,  it  is  no  d 
true.  The  abrupt  transitions  in  Shakespeare's  the 
astonish  the  reader  by  their  unexpectedness  no  less 
they  delight  him  by  their  fitness.  Why,  for  instance, 
the  death  of  Othello  ao  stir  the  spectator's  blood  and  ] 
him  with  a  sense  of  reconcilement  ?  Shakespeare  hii 
could  very  likely  not  say  why ;  for  his  invention,  th< 
rational,  was  not  ratiocinative.  Wishing  the  curtain  ti 
upon  a  reinstated  Othello,  that  speech  about  the  turb 
Turk  suddenly  simply  flashed  across  him  as  the  right  e 
all  that  went  before.  The  dry  critic  who  comes  after 
however,  point  out  the  subtle  bonds  of  identity  that  gi 
Shakespeare's  pen  through  that  speech  to  the  death  c 
Moor.  Othello  is  sunk  in  ignominy,  lapsed  fron 
height  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  What  better 
to  rescue  him  at  last  from  this  abasement  than  to  \ 
him  for  an  instant  identify  himself  in  memory  with  th 
Othello  of  better  days,  and  then  execute  justice  on  his 
ent  disowned  body,  as  he  u.sed  then  to  smite  all  enerai 
"  Translated  br  mv  colleague,  frofessor  Q.  H.  PalmeTn 
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the  State  ?  But  Shakespeare,  whose  mind  supplied  these 
means,  oould  probablj  not  have  told  why  they  were  so 
effective. 

But  though  this  is  true,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
in  an  absolute  way  to  say  that  a  given  analytic  mind  was 
superior  to  any  intuitional  one,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  former  represents  the  higher  stage.  Men,  taken 
historically,  reason  by  analogy  long  before  they  have  learned 
to  reason  by  abstract  characters.  Association  by  similarity 
and  true  reasoning  may  have  identical  results.  If  a  philos- 
opher wishes  to  prove  to  you  why  you  should  do  a  certain 
thing,  he  may  do  so  by  using  abstract  considerations  exclu- 
sively ;  a  savage  will  prove  the  same  by  reminding  you  of  a 
similar  case  in  which  you  notoriously  do  as  he  now  pro- 
poses, and  this  with  no  ability  to  state  the  fnifU  in  which 
the  cases  are  similar.  In  all  primitive  literature,  in  all 
savage  oratory,  we  find  persuasion  carried  on  exclusively 
by  parables  and  similes,  and  traveUers  in  savage  countries 
readily  adopt  the  native  custom.  Take,  for  example.  Dr. 
Livingstone's  argument  with  the  negro  conjuror.  The  mis- 
sionary was  trying  to  dissuade  the  savage  from  his  f etichistic 
ways  of  invoking  rain.  ''You  see,"  said  he,  '*  that,  after  all 
your  operations,  sometimes  it  rains  and  sometimes  it  does 
not,  exactly  as  when  you  have  not  operated  at  all.*'  *'  But,*' 
replied  the  sorcerer,  ''it  is  just  the  same  with  you  doctors; 
you  give  your  remedies,  and  sometimes  the  patient  gets  well 
and  sometimes  he  dies,  just  as  when  you  do  nothing  at  alL" 
To  that  the  pious  missionary  replied :  "  The  doctor  does  his 
duty,  after  which  Gk>d  performs  the  cure  if  it  pleases  Him." 
"  Well,"  rejoined  the  savage,  "  it  is  just  so  with  me.  I  do 
what  is  necessary  to  procure  rain,  after  which  Gk>d  sends  it 
or  withholds  it  according  to  His  pleasure."  * 

This  is  the  stage  in  which  proverbial  philosophy  reigns 
supreme.  "  An  empty  sack  can't  stand  straight"  will  stand 
for  the  reason  why  a  man  with  debts  may  lose  his  honesty ; 
and '"  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  will  serve 
to  back  up  one's  exhortations  to  prudence.  Or  we  answer 
the  question :  "  Why  is  snow  white  ?"  by  saying,  "  For  the 

*  Quoted  by  Renoavier,  Critiqae  Philosophique,  October  19,  1879. 


same  reason  that  soap-suds  or  whipped  eggs  are  white' 
in  other  words,  instend  of  giving  the  reason  for  a  fact, 
give  another  example  of  the  same  faci  This  offering  a  sii 
lar  instance,  instead  of  a  reason,  has  often  been  critici/ 
as  one  of  the  forme  of  logical  depravity  in  men.  But  me 
festly  it  is  not  a  perverse  act  of  thought,  but  only  an 
complete  one.  Furnishing  parallel  cases  is  the  neces» 
tirst  step  towards  abstracting  the  reason  imbedded 
them  all. 

As  it  is  with  reasons,  so  it  is  with  words.  The  t 
words  are  probably  always  names  of  entire  things  and 
tire  actions,  of  extensive  coherent  groups.  A  new  eip 
ence  in  the  primitive  man  can  only  be  talked  about 
him  in  terms  of  the  old  experiences  which  have  recei 
names.  It  reminds  him  of  certain  ones  from  among  th 
but  the  points  in  which  it  agrees  with  them  are  neit 
named  nor  dissociated.  Pure  similarity  must  work  bel 
tlie  abstraction  can  work  which  is  based  upon  it  The  J 
adjectives  will  therefore  probably  be  total  nouns  embc 
ing  the  striking  character.  The  primeval  man  will  i 
not  '  the  bread  is  hard,"  bat  '  the  bread  is  stone' ; 
'  the  face  is  round,'  but  '  the  face  ih  moon' ;  not  ' 
fruit  is  sweet,'  but  'the  fruit  ia  sugar-cane.'  The 
words  are  thus  neither  particular  nor  general,  but  vag 
concrete ;  just  as  we  speak  of  an  '  oval '  face,  a  '  vel 
skin,  or  an  'iron'  will,  without  meaning  to  connote 
other  attributes  of  the  adjective-nouu  than  those  in  w! 
it  does  resemble  the  noun  it  is  used  to  qualify,  i 
a  while  certain  of  these  adjectively-used  nouns  come  - 
to  signify  the  particular  quality  for  whose  sake  they 
oftenest  used  ;  the  entire  thing  which  they  originally  m 
receives  another  name,  and  they  become  trne  abs: 
and  general  terms.  Oval,  for  example,  with  ns  sugf 
only  shape.  The  first  abstract  qualities  thus  formed 
no  doubt,  qualities  of  one  and  the  same  sense  foun 
different  objects — as  big,  sweet ;  next  analogies  bet- 
different  senses,  ;is  '  sharp  '  of  taste,  '  high '  of  sound, 
tlien  analogies  of  motor  combinations,  or  form  ot  rein 
as  simple,  confused,  dithcnlt,  reciprocal,  relative,  sponi 
ons,  etc.     The  extreme  degree  of  subtlety  in  analo] 
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reached  in  such  cases  as  when  we  say  certain  English  art 
critics'  writing  reminds  us  of  a  close  room  in  which  pastilles 
have  been  burning,  or  that  the  mind  of  certain  Frenchmen 
is  like  old  Roquefort  cheese.  Here  language  utterly  fails 
to  hit  upon  the  basis  of  resemblance. 

Over  immense  departments  of  our  thought  we  are  stilli 
all  of  us,  in  the  savage  state.  Similarity  operates  in  us,  but 
abstraction  has  not  taken  place.  We  know  what  the  pres-. 
ent  case  is  like,  we  know  what  it  reminds  us  of,  we  have  an 
intuition  of  the  right  course  to  take,  if  it  be  a  practical  mat- 
ter. But  analytic  thought  has  made  no  tracks,  and  we  oan-r 
not  justify  ourselves  to  others.  In  ethical,  psychological, 
and  aesthetic  matters,  to  give  a  clear  reason  for  one's  judg- 
ment is  universally  recognized  as  a  mark  of  rare  genius. 
The  helplessness  of  uneducated  people  to  account  for  their 
likes  and  dislikes  is  often  ludicrous.  Ask  the  first  Irish, 
girl  why  she  likes  this  country  better  or  worse  than  her 
home,  and  see  how  much  she  can  tell  you.  But  if  you  ask 
your  most  educated  friend  why  he  prefers  Titian  to  Paul 
Veronese,  you  will  hardly  get  more  of  a  reply ;  and  you  will 
probably  get  absolutely  none  if  you  inquire  why  Beethoven 
reminds  him  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  how  it  comes  that  a 
bare  figure  with  unduly  flexed  joints,  by  the  latter,  can  so 
suggest  the  moral  tragedy  of  life.  His  thought  obeys  a 
nexuB^  but  cannot  name  it  And  so  it  is  with  all  those  judg- 
ments of  experts^  which  even  though  unmotived  are  so  valu- 
able. Saturated  with  experience  of  a  particular  class  of 
materials,  an  expert  intuitively  feels  whether  a  newly-re- 
ported fact  is  probable  or  not,  whether  a  proposed  hypoth- 
esis is  worthless  or  the  reverse.  He  instinctively  knows 
that,  in  a  novel  case,  this  and  not  that  will  be  the  promising 
course  of  action.  The  well-known  story  of  the  old  judge 
advising  the  new  one  never  to  give  reasons  for  his  decisions^ 
"  the  decisions  will  probably  be  right,  the  reasons  will  surely 
be  wrong,"  illustrates  this.  The  doctor  will  feel  that  the 
patient  is  doomed,  the  dentist  will  have  a  premonition  that 
the  tooth  will  break,  though  neither  can  articulate  a  reason 
for  his  foreboding.  The  reason  lies  imbedded,  but  not  y^t 
laid  bare,  in  all  the  countless  previous  cases  dimly  sug- 
gested by  the  actual  one,  all  calling  up  the  same  conclusion, 
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which  the  adept  thus  finds  himself  swept  on  to,  he  kno^ 
not  how  or  why. 

A  phyaiologioal  oonduaion  remains  to  be  draum.    If  t 
principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  XIY  are  tme,  then  it  £ 
lows  that  the  great  cerebral  difference  between  habitual  a 
reasoned  thinking  must  be  this :  that  in  the  former  an  ent 
system  of  cells  vibrating  at  any  one  moment  discharges 
its  totality  into  another  entire  system,  and  that  the  ore 
of  the  discharges  tends  to  be  a  constant  one  in  time ;  whi 
in  the  latter  a  part  of  the  prior  system  still  keeps  yibrati 
in  the  midst  of  the  subsequent  system,  and  the  ordei 
which  part  this  shall  be,  and  what  shall  be  its  concomitai 
in  the  subsequent  system — has  little  tendency  to  fixedn< 
in  time.    This  physical  selection,  so  to  call  it,  of  one  p 
to  yibrate  persistently  whilst  the  others  rise  and  subsit 
we  found,  in  the  chapter  in  question,  to  be  the  basis 
similar  association.    (See  especially  pp.  578-81.)    It  woi 
seem  to  be  but  a  minor  degree  of  that  still  more  urgi 
and  importunate  localized  vibration  which  we  can  easi 
conceive  to  underlie  the  mental  fact  of  interest,  attentii 
or  dissociation.     In  terms  of  the  brain-process,  then, 
these  mental  facts  resolve  themselves  into  a  single  peci 
arity:   that  of  indeterminateness  of  connection   betw( 
the  different  tracts,  and  tendency  of    action  to  focal 
itself,  so  to  speak,  in  small  localities  which  vary  infinii 
at  different  times,  and  from  which  irradiation  may  p 
ceed  in  countless  shifting  ways.     (Compare  figure  80, 
347.)     To  discover,  or  (what  more  befits  the  present  sti 
of  nerve-physiology)  to  adumbrate  by  some  possible  gue 
on  what  chemical  or  molecular-mechanical  fact  this  insta 
equilibrium  of  the  human  brain  may  depend,  should  be  1 
next  task  of  the  physiologist  who  ponders  over  the  passi 
from  brute  to  man.     Whatever  the  physical  peculiarity 
question  may  be,  it  is  the  cause  why  a  man,  whose  br 
has  it,  reasons  so  much,  whilst  his  horse,  whose  brain  la< 
it,  reasons  so  little.     We  can  but  bequeath  the  problem 
abler  hands  than  our  own. 

But,  meanwhile,  this  mode  of  stating  the  matter  sugge 
a  couple  of  other  inferences.     The  first  is  brief.     If  foo 
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tatum  of  brain-activity  be  the  fundamental  fact  of  reasonable 
tboaght,  we  see  why  intense  interest  or  concentrated  pas- 
sion makes  us  think  so  much  more  truly  and  profoundly. 
The  persistent  focalizaJtion  of  motion  in  certain  tracts  is  the 
cerebral  fact  corresponding  to  the  persistent  domination  in 
consciousness  of  the  important  feature  of  the  subject. 
When  not  'focalized/  we  are  scatter-brained;  but  when 
thoroughly  impassioned,  we  never  wander  from  the  point 
None  but  congruous  and  relevant  images  arise.  When 
roused  by  indignation  or  moral  enthusiasm,  how  trenchant 
are  our  reflections,  how  smiting  are  our  words !  The  whole 
network  of  petty  scruples  and  by-considerations  which,  at 
ordinary  languid  times*,  surrounded  the  matter  like  a  cob- 
web, holding  back  our  thought,  as  Gulliver  was  pinned  to 
the  earth  by  the  myriad  Lilliputian  threads,  are  dashed 
through  at  a  blow,  and  the  subject  stands  with  its  essential 
and  vital  lines  revealed. 

The  last  point  is  relative  to  the  theory  that  what  was 
acquired  habit  in  the  ancestor  may  become  congenital  ten- 
dency in  the  offspring.  So  vast  a  superstructure  is  raised 
upon  this  principle  that  the  paucity  of  empirical  evidence 
for  it  has  alike  been  matter  of  regret  to  its  adherents,  and 
of  triumph  to  its  opponents.  In  Chapter  XXYIII  we  shall 
see  what  we  may  call  the  whole  beggarly  array  of  proof. 
In  the  human  race,  where  our  opportunities  for  observation 
are  the  most  complete,  we  seem  to  have  no  evidence  what- 
ever which  would  support  the  hypothesis,  unless  it  possibly 
be  the  law  that  city-bred  children  are  more  apt  to  be 
near-sighted  than  country  children.  In  the  mental  world 
we  certainly  do  not  observe  that  the  children  of  great 
travellers  get  their  geography  lessons  with  unusual  ease, 
or  that  a  baby  whose  ancestors  have  spoken  German  for 
thirty  generations  will,  on  that  account,  learn  Italian  any 
the  less  easily  from  its  Italian  nurse.  But  if  the  con- 
siderations we  have  been  led  to  are  true,  they  explain 
perfectly  well  why  this  law  should  not  be  verified  in  the 
human  race,  and  why,  therefore,  in  looking  for  evidence 
on  the  subject,  we  should  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to 
lower  animals.     In  them  fixed  habit  is  the  essential  and 
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characteristic  law  of  neryons  action.  The  brain  grows 
the  exact  modes  in  which  it  has  been  exercised,  and  the 
heritance  of  these  modes — then  called  instincts — woi 
have  in  it  nothing  surprising.  But  in  man  the  negation 
all  fixed  modes  is  the  essential  characteristic.  He  owes 
whole  pre-eminence  as  a  reasoner,  his  whole  human  qua! 
of  intellect,  we  may  say,  to  the  facility  with  which  a  gi' 
mode  of  thought  in  him  may  suddenly  be  broken  up  i 
elements,  which  recombine  anew.  Only  at  the  price  of 
heriting  no  settled  instinctive  tendencies  is  he  able  to  sel 
every  novel  case  by  the  fresh  discovery  by  his  reason 
novel  principles.  He  is,  par  eooceHencej  the  educable  anin 
If,  then,  the  law  that  habits  are  inherited  were  found  exc 
plified  in  him,  he  would,  in  so  far  forth,  fall  short  of 
human  perfections ;  and,  when  we  survey  the  human  rac 
we  actually  do  find  that  those  which  are  most  instinctive 
the  outset  are  those  which,  on  the  whole,  are  least  educa 
in  the  end.  An  .untutored  Italian  is,  to  a  great  exten 
man  of  the  world ;  he  has  instinctive  perceptions,  tendenc 
to  behavior,  reactions,  in  a  word,  upon  his  environme 
which  the  untutored  German  wholly  lacks.  If  the  latter 
not  drilled,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  thoroughly  loutish  personaj 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  absence  in  his  brain 
definite  innate  tendencies  enables  him  to  advance  by  the 
velopment,  through  education,  of  his  purely  reasoned  thi 
ing,  into  complex  regions  of  consciousness  that  the  Ital 
may  probably  never  approach. 

We  observe  an  identical  difference  between  men  ai 
whole  and  women  as  a  whole.  A  young  woman  of  twenty 
acts  with  intuitive  promptitude  and  security  in  all  the  us 
circumstances  in  which  she  may  be  placed.*     Her  lil 

*  Social  and  domestic  circumstances,  that  is,  not  material  ones.  1 
ceptions  of  social  relations  seem  very  keen  in  persons  whose  dealings  v 
the  material  world  are  confined  to  knowing  a  few  useful  objects,  pri 
pally  animals,  plants,  and  weapons.  Savages  and  boors  are  often  as  t 
ful  and  astute  socially  as  trained  diplomatists.  In  general,  it  is  proiM 
that  the  consciousness  of  how  one  stands  with  other  people  occupies  a  i 
tively  larger  and  larger  part  of  the  mind,  the  lower  one  goes  in  the  » 
of  culture.  Woman's  intuitions,  so  fine  in  the  sphere  of  personal  relati< 
are  seldom  first-rate  in  the  way  of  mechanics.  All  boys  teach  themse 
How  a  clock  goes  :  few  girls.  Hence  Dr.  Whately's  jest,  "Woman  is 
unreasoning  animal,  aiid  pokes  the  fire  from  on  top." 
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and  dislikes  are  formed ;  her  opinions,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same  that  they  will  be  through  life.  Her  character  is,  in 
fact,  finished  in  its  essentials.  How  inferior  to  her  is  a  boy 
of  twenty  in  all  these  respects  I  His  character  is  still  gelat- 
inous, uncertain  what  shape  to  assume,  '  trying  it  on '  in 
every  direction.  Feeling  his  power,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  shall  express  it,  he  is,  when  compared 
with  his  sister,  a  being  of  no  definite  contour.  But  this 
absence  of  prompt  tendency  in  his  brain  to  set  into  particu- 
lar modes  is  the  very  condition  which  insures  that  it  shall 
ultimately  become  so  much  more  efficient  than  the  woman's. 
The  very  lack  of  preappointed  trains  of  thought  is  the 
ground  on  which  general  principles  and  heads  of  classifi- 
cation grow  up ;  and  the  masculine  brain  deals  with  new 
and  complex  matter  indirectly  by  means  of  these,  in  a 
manner  which  the  feminine  method  of  direct  intuition,  ad- 
mirably and  rapidly  as  it  performs  within  its  limits,  can 
vainly  hope  to  cope  with. 

In  looking  back  over  the  subject  of  reasoning,  one  feels 
how  intimately  connected  it  is  with  conception ;  and  one 
realizes  more  than  ever  the  deep  reach  of  that  principle  of 
selection  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid  towards  the  close 
of  Chapter  IX.  As  the  art  of  reading  (after  a  certain  stage 
in  one's  education)  is  the  art  of  skipping,  so  the  art  of  being 
wise  is  the  art  of  knowing  what  to  overlook.  The  first  effect 
on  the  mind  of  growing  cultivated  is  that  processes  once 
multiple  get  to  be  performed  by  a  single  act  Lazarus  has 
called  this  the  progressive  'condensation'  of  thought 
But  in  the  psychological  sense  it  is  less  a  condensation  tiban 
a  loss,  a  genuine  dropping  out  and  throwing  overboard  of 
conscious  content.  Steps  really  sink  from  sight  An  ad- 
vanced thinker  sees  the  relations  of  his  topics  in  such 
masses  and  so  instantaneously  that  when  he  comes  to 
explain  to  younger  minds  it  is  often  hard  to  say  which 
grows  the  more  perplexed,  he  or  the  pupil.  In  every  uni- 
versity there  are  admirable  investigators  who  are  notori- 
ously bad  lecturers.  The  reason  is  that  they  never  spon- 
taneously see  the  subject  in  tlie  minute  articulate  way  in 
which  the  student  needs  to  have  it  offered  to  his  slow 
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reception.  They  grope  for  the  links,  but  the  links  do 
come.  Bowditch,  who  translated  and  annotated  Lapli 
M^caniqne  Celeste,  said  that  whenever  his  author  prefi 
a  proposition  by  the  words  *  it  is  evident,'  he  knew  ' 
many  hours  of  hard  study  lay  before  him. 

When  two  minds  of  a  high  order,  interested  in  kinc 
subjects,  come  together,  their  conversation  is  chiefly 
markable  for  the  summariness  of  its  allusions  and 
rapidity  of  its  transitions.  Before  one  of  them  is 
through  a  sentence  the  other  knows  his  meaning 
replies.  Such  genial  play  with  such  massive  mater 
such  an  easy  flashing  of  light  over  far  perspectives,  e 
careless  indifference  to  the  dust  and  apparatus  that  c 
narily  surround  the  subject  and  seem  to  pertain  tc 
essence,  make  these  conversations  seem  true  feasts 
gods  to  a  listener  who  is  educated  enough  to  follow  t 
at  alL  Bis  mental  lungs  breathe  more  deeply,  in  an  ati 
phere  more  broad  and  vast  than  is  their  woni  On 
other  hand,  the  excessive  explicitness  and  short-winded 
of  an  ordinary  man  are  as  wonderful  a^  they  are  tedioi 
the  man  of  genius.  But  we  need  not  go  as  far  as  the  t 
of  genius.  Ordinary  social  intercourse  will  do.  Then 
charm  of  conversation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  p 
bility  of  abridgment  and  elision,  and  in  inverse  ratio  tc 
need  of  explicit  statement  With  old  friends  a  word  si 
for  a  whole  story  or  set  of  opinions.  With  new-coi 
everything  must  be  gone  over  in  detail.  Some  per 
have  a  real  mania  for  completeness,  they  must  exj 
every  step.  They  are  the  most  intolerable  of  compan: 
and  although  their  mental  energy  may  in  its  way  be  g 
they  always  strike  us  as  weak  and  second-rate.  In  si 
the  essence  of  plebeianism,  that  which  separates  vulg; 
from  aristocracy,  is  perhaps  less  a  defect  than  an  ex 
the  constant  need  to  animadvert  upon  matters  whicl 
the  aristocratic  temperament  do  not  exist.  To  ignor 
disdain  to  consider,  to  overlook,  are  the  essence  of 
*  gentleman.'  Often  most  provokingly  so ;  for  the  tl 
ignored  may  be  of  the  deepest  moral  consequence.  B 
the  very  midst  of  our  indignation  with  the  gentlemai 
have  a  consciousness  that  his  preposterous  inertia  and 
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utiveueBs  iu  the  actual  emergeDcy  in,  somehow  or  other, 
allifd  with  his  general  superiority  to  ourselves.  It  is  not. 
only  that  the  gentleman  ignores  considerations  relative  to 
conduct,  sordid  suspicions,  fears,  calculations,  etc.,  which 
the  vulgarian  is  fated  to  entertain ;  it  is  that  he  is  silent 
where  the  vulgarian  talks ;  that  he  gives  nothing  but  results 
where  the  vulgarian  is  profuse  of  reasons ;  that  he  does  not 
explain  or  apologise;  Uiat  he  uses  one  sentence  instead  of 
twenty ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  there  is  an  amount  of  intersti" 
tiaf  thinking,  so  to  call  it,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
get  him  to  perform,  but  which  is  nearly  all  that  the  vul- 
garian mind  performs  at  all.  All  this  suppression  of  the 
secondary  leaves  the  field  clear, — for  higher  flights,  should 
they  choose  to  come.  But  even  if  they  never  came,  what 
thoughts  there  were  would  still  manifest  the  aristocratic 
type  and  wear  the  well-bred  form.  So  great  is  our  sense 
of  harmony  and  ease  in  passing  from  the  company  of  a  phi- 
listine  to  that  of  an  aristocratic  temperament,  that  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  deem  the  falsest  views  and  tastes  as  held 
by  a  man  of  the  world,  truer  than  the  truest  as  held  by  a 
common  person.  In  the  latter  the  best  ideas  are  choked, 
obstructed,  and  contaminated  by  the  redundancy  of  their 
paltry  associates.  The  negative  conditions,  at  least,  of  an 
atmosphere  and  a  free  outlook  are  present  in  the  former. 
I  may  appear  to  have  strayed  from  psychological  an- 
alysis into  esthetic  criticism.  But  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion is  so  important  that  no  illustrations  seem  redundant 
which  may  help  to  show  how  great  is  its  scope.  The 
upshot  of  what  I  say  simply  is  that  selection  implies  rejec- 
tion as  well  as  choice ;  and  that  the  function  of  ignoring,  of  r  • 
inattention,  is  as  vital  a  factor  in  mental  progress  as  the 

function  of  attention  itself. 

* 


CHAPTER  XXm 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MOVEMENT. 

'1*HE  reader  will  not  have  forgotten,  in  the  jungle 
purely  inward  processes  and  products  through  which 
last  chapters  have  borne  him,  that  the  final  result  of  tl 
all  must  be  some  form  of  bodily  activity  due  to  the  esc 
of  the  central  excitement  through  outgoing  nerves.  [ 
whole  neural  organism,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  phy 
logically  considered,  but  a  machine  for  converting  sthi 
into  reactions ;  and  the  intellectual  part  of  our  life  is  ] 
up  with  but  the  middle  or  '  central '  portion  of  the  machii 
operations.  Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  final  or  en 
gent  operations,  the  bodily  activities,  and  the  forms  of  c 
sciousness  connected  therewithal 

Every  impression  which  impinges  on  the  incon 
nerves  produces  some  discharge  down  the  outgoing  oi 
whether  we  be  aware  of  it  or  not.  Using  sweeping  tei 
and  ignoring  exceptions,  tve  might  say  thai  every  possible  j 
ing  produces  a  movement^  and  that  the  movement  is  a  moven 
of  the  entire  organism^  and  of  each  and  aU  its  parts,  TV 
happens  patently  when  an  explosion  or  a  flash  of  lights 
startles  us,  or  when  we  are  tickled,  happens  latently  \ 
every  sensation  which  we  receive.  The  only  reason  whj 
do  not  feel  the  startle  or  tickle  in  the  case  of  insignific 
sensations  is  partly  its  very  small  amount,  partly  our  obti 
ness.  Professor  Bain  many  years  ago  gave  the  name  of 
Law  of  Diffusion  to  this  phenomenon  of  general  dischai 
and  expressed  it  thus :  "  According  as  an  impression  is 
companied  with  Feeling,  the  aroused  currents  diffuse  th* 
selves  over  the  brain,  leading  to  a  general  agitation  of 
moving  organs,  as  well  as  affecting  the  viscera." 

873 
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In  oases  where  the  feeling  is  strong  the  law  is  too  famil- 
iar to  require  proof.     As  Prof.  Bain  says : 

''  Each  of  us  knows  in  our  own  experionco  that  a  sudden  shook  of 
feeling  is  accompanied  with  movements  of  the  body  generally,  and  with 
other  effects.  When  no  emotion  is  present,  we  are  quiescent ;  a  slight 
f(H>ling  is  accompanied  with  slight  manifestations ;  a  more  intense  shock 
haH  a  more  intense  outburst.  Every  pleasure  and  every  pain,  and  every 
m(Mie  of  emotion,  has  a  definite  wave  of  effects,  which  our  observation 
makes  known  to  us  ;  and  we  apply  the  knowledge  to  infer  other  men's 
fillings  from  their  outward  display.  .  .  .  The  organs  first  and  promi- 
nently affected,  in  the  diffused  wave  of  nervous  influence,  are  the  mov- 
ing members,  and  of  these,  by  preference,  the  features  of  the  face  (with 
the  ears  in  animals),  whose  movements  constitute  the  expression  of  the 
countenance.  But  the  influence  extends  to  all  the  parts  of  the  moving 
system,  voluntary  and  involuntary  ;  while  an  important  series  of  effects 
are  produced  on  the  glands  and  viscera—the  stomach,  lungs,  heart  .kid- 
neys, skin,  together  with  the  sexual  and  mammary  organs.  .  .  .  The 
circumstance  is  seemingly  universal,  the  proof  of  it  does  not  require  a 
citation  of  instances  in  detail ;  on  the  objectors  is  thrown  the  burden  of 
adducing  unequivocal  exceptions  to  the  law."  * 

There  are  probably  no  exceptions  to  the  diffusion  of 
every  impression  through  the  nerve-centres.  The  effect  of 
the  wave  through  the  centres  may,  however,  often  be  to 
interfere  with  processes,  and  to  diminish  tensions  already 
existing  there ;  and  the  outward  consequences  of  such 
inhibitions  may  be  the  arrest  of  discharges  from  the 
inhibited  regions  and  the  checking  of  bodily  activities 
already  in  process  of  occurrence.  When  this  happens  it 
probably  is  like  the  draining  or  siphoning  of  certain  chan- 
nels by  currents  flowing  through  others.  When,  in  walk- 
ing, we  suddenly  stand  still  because  a  sound,  sight,  smell,  or 
thought  catches  our  attention,  something  like  this  occurs. 
But  there  are  cases  of  arrest  of  peripheral  activity  which 
depend,  not  on  central  inhibition,  but  on  stimulation  of 
centres  which  discharge  outgoing  currents  of  an  inhibitory 
sort  Whenever  we  are  startled,  for  example,  our  heart 
inomontarily  stops  or  slows  its  beating,  and  then  palpitates 
with  accelerated  speed.  The  brief  arrest  is  due  to  an  out- 
going rurrent  down  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  This  nerve, 
when  stimulated,  stops  or  slows  the  heart-beats,  and  this 

*  KmotiouH  and  Will.  pp.  4,  5. 
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particular  effect  of  staiiliiig  fails  to  occur  if  the  nf 
be  cnt 

In  general,  however,  the  stimnlating  effects  of  a  soi 
impression  preponderate  over  the  inhibiting  effects,  so  \ 
we  may  ronghly  say,  as  we  began  by  saying,  that  the  n 
of  dischai^e  produces  an  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  b< 
The  task  of  tracing  out  aU  the  effects  of  any  one  incon 
sensation  has  not  yet  been  performed  by  physiol(^ 
Becent  years  have,  however,  began  to  enlarge  our  infor 
tion ;  and  although  I  must  refer  to  special  treatises  for 
full  details,  I  can  briefly  string  together  here  a  numbe 
separate  observations  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  la^ 
diffusion. 

First  take  ^ects  upon  the  circtdaiiorL  Those  upon 
heart  we  have  just  seen.  HaUer  long  ago  recorded 
the  blood  from  an  open  vein  flowed  out  faster  at  the  be^ 
a  drum.*  In  Chapter  TIT,  (p.  98)  we  learned  how  ins 
taneously,  according  to  Mosso,  the  circulation  in  the  b 
is  altered  by  changes  of  sensation  and  of  the  cours< 
thought  The  effect  of  objects  of  fear,  shame,  and  ai 
upon  the  blood-supply  of  the  skin,  especially  the  sku 
the  face,  are  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  Sensation 
the  higher  senses  produce,  according  to  Couty  and  C 
pentier,  the  most  varied  effects  upon  the  pulse-rate 
blood-pressure  in  dogs.  Fig.  81,  a  pulse-tracing  from  tl 
authors,  shows  the  tumultuous  effect  on  a  dog's  heai 
hearing  the  screams  of  another  dog.  The  changes 
blood-pressure  still  occurred  when  the  pneumoga.* 
nerves  were  cut.  showing  the  vaso-motor  effect  to  be  di 
and  not  dependent  on  the  hear!  When  Mosso  invei 
that  simple  instrument,  the  plethysmography  for  recor' 
the  fluctuations  in  volume  of  the  members  of  the  body,  \ 
most  astonished  him,  he  says,  "in  the  first  experim 
which  he  made  in  Italy,  was  the  extreme  unrest  of 
blood-vessels  of  the  hand,  which  at  every  smallest  emoi 
whether  during  waking  or  during  sleep,  changed  their 
ume   in   surprising   fashion."  t     Figure   82   (from   Fe 

*  Cf .  Fere .  Sensation  et  Mouvement  (1887),  p.  56. 
f  La  Pftura  (1884),  p.  117.    Compare  Fere :  Sensation  et  Mouvei 
€hap.  xvn. 

I  Revue  Pbiloeophique.  xxiv.  570. 
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shows  the  way  in  which  the  pulse  of  one  subject  was 
modified  by  the  exhibition  of  a  red  light  lasting  from  the 
moment  marked  a  to  that  marked  K 


Fio.  as. 


The  ^ects  upon  respiration  of  sndden  sensory  stimuli 
are  also  too  well  known  to  need  elaborate  comment.  We 
*  catch  our  breath '  at  every  sudden  sound.  We  *  hold  our 
breath '  whenever  our  attention  and  expectation  are  strongly 


Fio.  88.-  Respiratory  curve  of  B:  a,  with  eyes  open;  6,  with  eyes  closed. 

engaged,  and  we  sigh  when  the  tension  of  the  situation  is 
relieved.  When  a  fearful  object  is  before  us  we  pant  and 
cannot  deeply  inspire  ;  when  the  object  makes  us  angry  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  act  of  expiration  which  is  hard. 
I  subjoin  a  couple  of  figures  from  F^r^  which  explain  them- 
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aelves.    They  show  the  effects  of  light  upon  the  breatliing 
of  two  of  his  hysteric  patients.* 


Fw.  6i.-Rfltplrmtor7  ourre  of  L:  a,  with  yellow  llirht;  b,  with  greai  Ugfat;  e,  wtth  rad 

llffht.    The  red  hM  the  ■troDffMt  effect. 

On  the  siveai-glands^  similar  consequences  of  sensorial 
stimuli  are  observed.  Tarchanoff,  testing  the  condition  of 
the  sweat-glands  by  the  power  of  the  skin  to  start  a  gal- 


*  Rerue  Phil.,  xxir.  pp.  66(^7.— For  further  infonnatioa  about  the  rela- 
tloDs  between  the  brain  and  respiration,  tee  Danilewaky'k  Bmot  ^  the  Bio- 
lo^isches  Centralblatt,  n.  990. 
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yanic  current  through  electrodes  applied  to  its  surfi 
found  that  "  nearly  every  kind  ol  nervous  activity,  from 
simplest  sensations  and  impressions,  to  voluntary  moti 
and  the  highest  forms  of  mental  exertion,  is  accompai 
by  an  increased  activity  in  the  glands  of  the  skin."  * 
the  pupU  observations  are  recorded  by  Sanders  which  si 
that  a  transitory  dilatation  follows  every  sensorial  stimi 
applied  during  deep^  even  if  the  stimulus  be  not  str 
enough  to  wake  the  subject  up.  At  the  moment  of  a^ 
ing  there  is  a  dilatation,  even  if  strong  light  falls  on 
eye.t  The  pupil  of  children  can  easily  be  observed 
dilate  enormously  under  the  influence  of /ear.  It  is  sail 
dilate  in  pain  and  fatigue ;  and  to  contract,  on  the  contr; 
in  rage. 

As  regards  tffedts  an  the  abdominal  viaoera^  they  unqi 
tionably  exist,  but  very  few  accurate  observations  h 
been  made.^ 

The  bladder,  bowels,  and  uterus  respond  to  sensati< 
even  indifferent  ones.  Mo8soandPellicani,in  their  pletl 
mographic   investigations  on  the  bladder  of  dogs,  fo 
all  sorts  of  sensorial  stimuli  to  produce  reflex  contract] 
of  this  organ,  independent  of  those  of  the  abdominal  wi 
They  call  the  bladder  *  as  good  an  sesthesiometer  as 
iris,'  and  refer  to  the  not  uncommon  reflex  effects  of  ] 
chic  stimuli  in  the  human  female  upon  this  organ.§ 
F^r^  has  registered  the  contractions  of  the  sphincter 
which  even  indifferent  sensations  will  produce.     In  s< 
pregnant  women  the  foetus  is  felt  to  move  after  aln 
every  sensorial  excitement  received  by  the   mother.     ' 
only  natural  explanation  is  that  it  is  stimulated  at  s 
moments  by  reflex  contractions  of  the  womb.j     That 
glands  are  affected  in  emotion  is  patent  enough  in  the  < 
of  the  tears  of  grief,  the  dry  mouth,  moist  skin,  or  d 


*  Quoted  from  the  report  of  TarchaDofTs  paper  (in  PflQger's  Ar 
XLVi.  46)  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psych. ,  ii.  652. 

t  Archiv  f.  Psychiatrie,  vii.  652  ;  ix.  129. 

i  Sensation  et  Mouyement,  57-8. 

§  R.  Aocad.  dei  Lincei  (1881-2).  I  follow  the  report  in  Hofman 
8chwalbe*8  Jahresbericht,  x.  ii.  98. 

I  Cf.  Fere.  Sensation  et  MouvemeDt,  chap.  xiv. 
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rboea  of  fear,  the  biliary  disturbances  which  sometimee 
follow  upon  rage,  etc.  The  watering  of  the  month  at  the 
sight  of  succnient  food  is  well  known.  It  is  difficult  to 
follow  the  smaller  degrees  of  all  these  reflex  changes,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  exist  in  some  degree, 
eyen  where  they  cease  to  be  traceable,  and  that  all  our 
sensations  haye  some  visceral  effects.  The  sneezing  pro- 
duced by  sunshine,  the  roughening  of  the  skin  (goosefl^sh) 
which  certain  strokings,  contacts,  and  sounds,  musical  or 
non-musical,  proToke,  are  facts  of  the  same  order  as  the 
shuddering  and  standing  up  of  the  hair  in  fear,  only  of  less 
degree. 

Effects  on  Voltmtary  Mvsdea.  'Eyerj  sensorial  stimulus 
not  only  sends  a  special  discharge  into  certain  particular 
muscles  dependent  on  the  special  nature  of  the  stimulus  in 
question — some  of  these  special  discharges  we  have  studied 
in  Chapter  XI,  others  we  shall  examine  under  the  heads 
of  Instinct  and  Emotion — ^but  it  innervates  the  muscles 
generally.  M.  F^r^  has  given  very  curious  experimental 
proofs  of  this.  The  strength  of  contraction  of  the  subject's 
hand  was  measured  by  a  self-registering  dynamometer. 
Ordinarily  the  maximum  strength,  under  simple  experimen- 
tal conditions,  remains  the  same  from  day  to  day.  But  if 
simultaneously  with  the  contraction  the  subject  received  a 
sensorial  impression,  the  contraction  was  sometimes  weak- 
ened, but  more  often  increased.  This  reinforcing  effect  has 
received  the  name  of  dynamogeny.  The  dynamogenic  value  of 
simple  musiodl'notea  seems  to  be  proportional  to  their  loud- 
ness and  height.  Where  the  notes  are  compounded  into  sad 
strains,  the  muscular  strength  diminishes.  If  the  strains  are 
gay,  it  is  increased. — The  dynamogenic  value  of  colored  lights 
varies  with  the  color.  In  a  subject*  whose  normal  strength 
was  expressed  by  23,  it  became  24  when  a  blue  light  was 


*  The  figures  given  are  from  an  hysterical  subject,  and  the  differences 
are  greater  than  normal.  M.  F6r6  considers  that  the  unstable  nervous 
system  of  the  hysteric  ('  ces  grenouilles  de  la  peychologie ')  shows  the  law 
on  a  quantitatively  exaggerated  scale,  without  altering  the  qualitative  rela- 
tions. The  effects  remind  us  a  little  of  the  influence  of  sensations  upon 
minimal  sensations  of  other  orders  discovered  by  Urbantschitsch,  and  re- 
ported oo  page  99  of  this  volume. 
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thrown  on  the  eyes,  28  for  green,  30  for  yellow,  35  for  oranj 
and  42  for  red.  Bed  is  tlius  the  most  exciting  col 
Among  tastes,  sweet  has  the  lowest  value,  next  comes  88 
tben  bitter,  and  filially  sour,  though,  as  M.  F^re  remar 
such  a  sour  as  acetic  acid  excites  the  nerves  of  pain  a 
avadU  as  well  as  of  taste.  The  stimulating  effects  of  tobact 
smoke,  alcohol,  beef -extract  (which  is  iunutritions),  etc.,  el 
may  be  partly  due  to  a  dynamngenic  action  of  this  sort 
Of  odors,  that  of  musk  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  dyiisn 
genie  power.  Fig,  85  is  a  copy  of  one  of  M.  F^rf  s  dyi 
mographic  tracings,  which  explains  itself.  The  smal 
contractions  are  those  without  stimulus ;  the  stronger  oi 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  red  rays  of  light. 
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Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  patellar  reflex,  or  jara 
wards  of  the  toot,  which  is  produced  by  smartly  tapp 
the  tendon  below  the  knee-pan  when  the  leg  hangs  o 
the  other  knee.  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Lombard  hi 
found  that  when  other  sensations  come  in  simultaneou 
with  the  tap,  the  jerk  is  increased.*  Heat,  cold,  pricki 
itching,  or  faradic  stimulation  of  the  skin,  sometimes  strc 
optical  impressions,  music,  all  have  this  dynamogenic  eflS 
which  also  results  whenever  voluntary  movements  are 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  simultaneously  with  1 
tap.t 

These  '  dynamogenic '  effects,  in  which  one  stimnlat 


•Milcbell  in  (Phlladelphln)  Medical  Kews<Fcb.  13  and  SO,  1698);  I. 
(lard  in  American  Journal  of  Psyebology  (Oct,  1887i. 

t  Prof.  H.  P.  Bowdiicb  btu  maile  tbc  Interesiing  discoverr  that  If 
n?inforciog  movement  be  as  miicb  as  0.4  of  a  second  late,  the  reinfc 
ment  fails  to  occur,  aod  ia  tranaformed  Into  a  positive  inbibilion  of 
knee-jerk  for  ret&rdaiions  of  between  0.4'  and  1.7'.  The  knee-jerk  i 
to  be  modlGed  at  all  bj  voluntary  movetnents  made  later  than  1.7'  t 
tbe  patellar  ligsnaenl  Is  tapped  (see  Boston  Med.  aad  Surg.  Joum.,  Haj 
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simply  reinforces  another  already  under  way,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  reflex  acts  properly  so  called,  in  which  new 
activities  are  originated  by  the  stimulus.  All  instinctive 
performances  and  manifestations  of  emotion  are  reflex  acts. 
But  underneath  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  there  seem 
to  go  on  continually  others  smaller  in  amount,  wbieh 
probably  in  most  persons  might  be  called  fluctuations  of 
muscular  ione^  but  which  in  certain  neurotic  subjects  can 
be  demonstrated  ocularly.  M.  F^r^  figures  some  of  them 
in  the  article  to  which  I  have  already  referred.* 

Looking  back  over  all  these  facts,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  diffusion,  even  where  verification  is  be- 
yond reach.  A  prooeaa  set  up  anywhere  in  the  centrea  rtverber- 
cUes  everywhere,  and  in  some  way  or  other  affedia  the  organism 
throughout^  making  its  activities  either  greater  or  less.  We 
are  brought  again  to  the  assimilation  which  was  expressed 
on  a  previous  page  of  the  nerve-central  mass  to  a  good  con- 
ductor charged  with  electricity,  of  which  the  tension  can- 
not be  changed  anywhere  without  changing  it  everywhere. 

Herr  Schneider  has  tried  to  show,  by  an  ingenious  and 
suggestive  zoological  review,t  that  all  the  special  movements 
which  highly  evolved  animals  make  are  differentiated  from 
the  two  originally  simple  movements,  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion, in  which  the  entire  body  of  simple  organisms  takes 
part  The  tendency  to  contract  is  the  source  of  all  the 
self-protective  impulses  and  reactions  which  are  later  de- 
veloped, including  that  of  flight  The  tendency  to  expand 
splits  up,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  impulses  and  instincts  of 
an  aggressive  kind,  feeding,  fighting,  sexual  intercourse,  etc. 
Schneider's  articles  are  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the 
careful  observations  on  animals  which  they  embody.  I  cite 
them  here  as  a  sort  of  evolutionary  reason  to  add  to  the 
mechanical'  a  priori  reason  why  there  ought  to  be  the 
diffusive  wave  which  our  a  posteriori  instances  have  shown 
to  exist 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  more  im- 

*  Revue  Phil.,  xxrv.  678  It. 

tin  the  Vierieljahnchrift  for  wits.  Philoe.,  in.  294. 
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portant  classes  of  moTement  consequent  upon  oereb 
mental  change.     They  may  be  enumerated  as — 

1)  InstmctiTe  or  Impulsive  Performances ; 

2)  Expressions  of  Emotion ;  and 

3)  Yolimtary  Deeds; 

and  each  shall  have  a  chapter  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV  * 
INSTINCT. 

Instinct  is  uauaUy  defined  as  the  faculty  of  acting  in  auch  a       ^Y 

way  as  to  produce  certain  ends,  without  foresight  of  the  enda^ '   ^ 

and  iviihout  previous  education   in  the  performance.     That 

iiiHtiDots,  as  thus  defined,  exist  on  an  enormous  scale  in  the 

animal  kingdom  needs  no  proof.     They  are  the  functional       ^ 

correlatives  of  structure.     With  the  presence  of  a  certain 

organ  goes,  one  may  say,  almost  always  a  native  aptitude 

for  its  use. 

''  Has  the  bird  a  gland  for  the  secretion  of  oil  ?  She  knows  instinc- 
tively how  to  press  the  oil  from  the  gland,  and  apply  it  to  the  feather. 
Has  the  rattlesnake  the  grooved  tooth  and  gland  of  poisgn  f  He  knows 
without  instruction  how  to  make  both  structure  and  function  most  ef- 
fective against  his  enemies.  Has  the  silk- worm  the  function  of  secret- 
ing the  fluid  silk  ?  At  the  proper  time  she  winds  the  cocoon  such  as  she 
has  never  seen,  as  thousands  before  have  done  ;  and  thus  without  in- 
struction, pattern,  or  experience,  forms  a  safe  abode  for  herself  in  the 
period  of  transformation.  Has  the  hawk  talons  ?  She  knows  by  in- 
stinct how  to  wield  them  effectively  against  the  helpless  quarry,  "f 

A  very  common  way  of  talking  about  these  admirably  ,\./<*'^V 
definite  tendencies  to  act  is  by  naming  abstractly  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  they  subserve,  such  as  self-preservation,  or  defence,  or 
care  for  eggs  and  young — and  saying  the  animal  has  an  in* 
stinctive  fear  of  death  or  love  of  life,  or  that  she  has  an  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  or  an  instinct  of  maternity  and 
^e^jike.  But  this  represents  the  animal  as  obeying  ab- 
stractions which  not  once  in  a  million  cases  is  it  possible  it 
can  have  framed.     The  strict  physiological  way  of  interpret- 

*  This  chapter  has  already  appeared  (almost  exactly  as  now  prioted)  in 
the  form  of  magaasine  articles  in  Scribnor  s  Magazine  and  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  1887. 

t  P.  A.  Chadbouriic  :  Instinct,  p.  28  (New  York.  187d). 
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ing  the  facts  leads  to  far  clearer  results.  The  actions  wecaU 
tnatinctive  aU  conform  to  the  general  reflex  type  ;  they  are  called 
forth  by  determinate  sensory  stimuli  in  contact  with  the 
animal's  body,  or  at  a  distance  in  his  environment.  The 
cat  runs  after  the  mouse,  runs  or  shows  fight  before  the 
dog,  avoids  falling  from  walls  and  trees,  shuns  fire  and 
water,  etc.,  not  because  he  has  any  notion  either  of  life  or 
of  death,  or  of  self,  or  of  preservation.  He  has  probably  at- 
tained to  no  one  of  these  conceptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
act definitely  upon  it.  He  acts  in  each  case  separately, 
and  simply  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  being  so  framed  that 
when  that  particular  running  thing  called  a  mouse  appears 
in  his  field  of  vision  he  mvst  pursue ;  that  when  that  par- 
ticular barking  and  obstreperous  thing  called  a  dog  appears 
there  he  must  retire,  if  at  a  distance,  and  scratch  if  close  by ; 
that  he  must  withdraw  his  feet  from  water  and  his  face 
from  flame,  etc.  His  nervous  system  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
preorganized  bundle  of  such  reactions — ^they  are  as^al 
sneezing.-and  as  exactlv  correlated  to  their  special  excitants 
as  it  is  to  its  own.  Although  the  naturalist  may,  for  his  own 
convenience,  class  these  reactions  tpider  general  heads,  he 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  animal  it  is  a  particular  sensation 
or  perception  or  image  which  calls  them  forth. 

At  first  this  view  astounds  us  by  the  enormous  number 
^f  special  adjustments  it  supposes  animals  to  possess  ready- 
made  in  anticipation  of  the  outer  things  among  which  they 
are  to  dwell.  Can  mutual  dependence  be  so  intricate  and 
go  so  far?  1^  each  thing  bom  fitted  to  particular  other 
things,  and  to  them  exclusively,  as  locks  are  fitted  to  their 
keys  ?  Undoubtedly  this  must  be  believed  to  be  so.  Each 
nook  and  cranny  of  creation,  down  to  our  very  skin  and 
entrails,  has  its  living  inhabitants,  with  organs  suited  to 
the  place,  to  devour  and  digest  the  food  it  harbors  and  to 
meet  the  dangers  it  conceals ;  and  the  minuteness  of  adap- 
tation thus  shown  in  the  way  of  structure  knows  no  bounds. 
Even  so  are  there  no  bounds  to  the  minuteness  of  adapta- 
tion in  the  way  of  conduct  which  the  several  inhabitants 
display. 

The  older  writings  on  instinct  are  ineffectual  wastes  of 
words,  because  their  authors  never  came  down  to  this  defi* 


pte  and  Btmple  point  of  view,  tut  smothered  everythiny  in 
3  wonder  at  the  claiiToyaut  and  prophetic  power  of 
the  animalu — ao  superior  to  anything  in  miiu — and  at  the 
itgneficence  of  God  in  endowing  them  with  such  a  gift.  But 
God's  beneficence  endows  them,  first  of  all,  with  a  nervous 
.system ;  and,  turning  our  attention  to  this,  makes  instinct 
immediately  appear  neither  more  uor  less  wonderful  than 
all  the  other  facts  of  life. 

r  -S^^^Tt  t'wjttncf  is  an  impulse.  Whether  we  shall  call  such 
impulses  as  blushing,  Bneezing,  coughing,  smiling,  or  dodg- 
ing, or  keeping  time  to  music,  instincts  or  not,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  terminology.  The  process  is  the  same  through- 
out. In  his  delightfully  fresh  and  interesting  work,  Der 
Thierisohe  Wille,  Herr  G.  H,  Schneider  subdivides  im- 
pulses {Triebe)  into  seusAtion-im^lses,  perception-im- 
puUes,  and  idea-impulses.  To  crouch  from  cold  in  a  sen- 
Batjpn-impnlge ;  to  turn  and  follow,  if  we  see  people  run- 

I  ning  one  way,  is  a  purcftption-jinpulse ;  to  cast  about  for 
cover,  if  it  begins  to  blow  and  rain,  is  an  ipiaginatiou-im- 
pulse.  A  single  complex  instinctive  action  may  involve 
successively  the  awakening  of  impulses  of  all  three  clnssea 
Thus  a  hungry  lion  starts  to  seek  prey  by  the  awakening  in 
him  of  imagination  coupled  with  desire ;  he  begins  to  stalk 
it  when,  on  eye,  ear,  or  nostril,  he  gets  an  impression  of  its 
presence  at  a  certain  distance ;  he  springs  upon  it,  either 
when  the  booty  takes  alarm  and  flees,  or  when  the  distance 
is  anfficiently  reduced ;  he  proceeds  to  teuT  and  devour  it 
the  moment  he  gets  a  sensation  of  its  contact  with  his 
claws  and  fangs.  Seeking,  stalking,  springing,  and  devour- 
ing are  just  so  many  different  kinds  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  neither  kind  is  called  forth  by  the  stimulus  ap- 
■opriate  to  the  other. 

Schneider  says  of  the  hamster,  which  stores  corn  in  its 
de: 

If  w«  analyze  the  propensity  of  storing,  we  flud  thnt  il  consists  of 
three  impulme  ;  First,  an  iropnlse  lo  pick  up  the  natritious  obj<«t,  due 
to  perception :  second,  an  impulse  \o  carry  U  o^  into  the  dwelling-plaoe, 
dne  to  the  idea  of  this  latter;  and  third,  an  iiuputse  U>  loff  U  down 
e.  du«  to  the  sight  of  the  place.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  hsm- 
that  it  should  never  see  a  full  ear  of  com  without  feeling  a  dualrv 
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to  strip  it ;  it  lies  in  its  nature  to  feel,  as  soon  as  its  cheek-ponchei 
filled,  an  irresistible  desire  to  hurry  to  its  home ;  and  finally,  it  li< 
its  nature  that  the  sight  of  the  storehouse  should  awaken  the  imp 
to  empty  the  cheeks'*  (p.  208). 

In  certaiii  animals  of  a  low  order  the  feeling  of  Lav 
executed  one  impulsive  step  is  such  an  indispensable  j 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  next  one,  that  the  animal  can 
make  any  variation  in  the  order  of  its  performance. 

Now,  why  do  the  various  animals  do  what  seem  to  tis  a 

strange  things,  in  the  presence  of  such  outlandish  stimi 

Why  does   the  hen,  for  example,   submit  herself  to 

tedium  of  incu'bating  such  a  fearfully  uninteresting  se 

objects  as  a  nestful  of  eggs,  unless  she  have  some  sort  < 

prophetic  inkling  of  the  result?    The  only  answer  is 

hominem.    ^  can  pnly_interpret  the  instincts  of  brutes 

jwhat  we  know  of  instincts  in  ourselves.     Why  do  men 

^  ways  lie  down,  when  they  can,  on  sofllbeds  rather  than 

hard  floors?    Why  do  they  sit  round  the  stove  on  a  c 

J*   day  ?     Why,  in  a  room,  do  they  place  themselves,  nine 

^    nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  with  their  faces  towards 

middle  rather  than  to  the  wall  ?    Why  do  they  prefer  sad 

P    of  mutton  and  champagne  to  hard-tack  and  ditch-wai 

'      Why  does  the  maiden  interest  the  youth  so  that  everyth 

about  her  seems  more  important  and  siguificant  than  a 

__     thing  else  in  the  world  i    Nothing  more  can  be  said  tl 

that  these  are  human  ways,  and  that  every  creature  likes 

own  ways,  and  takes  to  the  following  them  as  a  mattei 

course.     Science  may  come  and  consider  these  ways,  c 

find  that  most  of  them  are  useful.     But  it  is  not  for  i 

sake  of  their  utility  that  they  are  followed,  but  because 

the  moment  of  following  them  we  feel  that  that  is  the  o: 

appropriate  and  natural  thing  to  do.     Not  one  man  i 

billion,  when  taking  his  dinner,  ever  thinks  of  utility. 

eats  because  the  food  tastes  good  and  makes  him  w: 

more.     If  you  ask  him  why  he  should  want  to  eat  more 

what  tastes  like  that,  instead  of  revering  you  as  a  pliilo 

pher  he  will  probably  laugh  at  you  for  a  fool.     The  a 

nection  between  the  savorv  sensation  and  the  act  it  awak< 

is  for  him  absolute  and  8€n>8tver8tdndUch,  an  *  a  priori  sj 
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thesis  *  of  the  most  perfect  sort,  needing  no  proof  but  its 
own  evidence.  It  takes,  in  short,  what  Berkeley  calls  a 
mind  debauched  by  learning  to  carry  the  process  of  making 
the  natural  seem  strange,  so  far  as  to  ask  forthe  tgAy  of  any 
instinctive  human  act  To  the  metaphysician  alone  can 
such  questions  occur  as :  Why  do  we  smile,  when  pleased, 
and  not  scowl?  Why  are  we  unable  to  talk  to  a  crowd 
:is  we  talk  to  a  single  friend?  Why  does  a  t>&fticular 
maiden  turn  our  wits  so  upside-down  ?  The  common  man 
can  only  say,  **  0/  course  we  smile,  of  course  our  heart  pal- 
pitates at  the  sight  of  the  crowd,  of  course  we  love  the  maiden, 
that  beautiful  soul  clad  in  that  perfect  form,  so  palpably 
and  flagrantly  made  from  all  eternity  to  be  loved  !'* 

And  so,  probably,  does  each  animal  feel  about  the  par- 
ticular things  it  tends  to  do  in  presence  of  particular  ob- 
jects. They,  too,  are  a  priori  syntheses.  To  the  lion  it  is 
the  lioness  which  is  made  to  be  loved ;  to  the  bear,  the  she- 
bear.  To  the  broody  hen  the  notion  would  probably  seem 
monstrous  that  there  should  be  a  creature  in  the  world  to 
whom  a  nestful  of  eggs  was  not  the  utterly  fascinating  and 
precious  and  never-to-be-too-much-sat-upon  object  which 
it  is  to  her.* 

Thus  we  may  be  sure  that,  however  mysterious  some^ 
animals'  instincts  may  appear  to  us,  our  instincts  will  appear 
no  less  mysterious  to  them.     And  we  may  conclude  that,  to  ^ 
the  animal  which  obeys  it,  every  impulse  and  every  step  of 
every  instinct  shines  with  its  own  sufficient  light,  and  seems 
at  the  moment  the  only  eternally  right  and  proper  thing  tg^ 
do.    Jt  is  done  for  its'  own  sake  exclusively.     What  volup- 


*  "U  would  be  veiy  simple-minded  to  sappose  that  bees  follow  their 
qaeen,  and  protect  her  and  care  for  her,  because  they  are  aware  that  with- 
out her  the  hive  would  become  extinct.  The  odor  or  the  aspect  of  their 
queen  is  numifestly  agreeable  to  the  bees— that  Lb  why  they  love  her  so. 
Does  not  all  true  love  base  itself  on  agreeable  perceptions  much  more  than 
ou  representations  of  utility  7"  (Q.  H.  Schneider,  Der  Thierische  Wille, 
p.  187.)  A  priori^  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  sensation  might  not 
in  m>me  animal  cause  any  emotion  and  any  impulse.  To  us  it  seems  un- 
natural  that  an  odor  should  directly  excite  anger  or  fear;  or  a  color,  lust 
Yet  there  are  creatures  to  which  some  smells  are  quite  as  frightful  as  any 
sounds,  and  very  likely  others  to  whioh  color  is  as  much  a  sexual  irritaal 
as  form. 
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tuous  thrill  may  not  shake  a  fiy^  when  she  at  last  disco 
the  one  particular  leaf^  or  carrion,  or  bit  of  dung,  that 
of  all  the  world  can  stimulate  her  ovipositor  to  its 
charge  ?    Does  not  the  discharge  then  seem  to  her  the 
fitting  thing  ?     And  need  she  care  or  know  anything  a^ 
the  future  maggot  and  its  food  ? 

Since  Ihe  egg4aying  instincts  are  simple  examples  to 
sider,  a  few  quotations  about  them  from  Schneider  ma 
serviceable : 

'*  The  phenomenon  so  often  talked  about,  so  yarioosly  interpi 
so  surrounded  with  mystification,  that  an  insect  should  always  la 
eggs  in  a  spot  appropriate  to  the  nourishment  of  her  young,  is  no 
marvellous  than  the  phenomenon  that  every  animal  pairs  with  a 
capable  of  bearing  posterity,  or  feeds  on  materials  capable  of  affo 
him  nourishment.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  choice  of  a  place  for  layin 
eggs,  but  all  the  various  acts  for  depositing  and  protecting  thee 
occasioned  by  the  perception  of  the  proper  object,  and  the  relati 
this  perception  to  the  various  stages  of  maternal  impulse.  Whe 
burying  beetle  perceives  a  carrion,  she  is  not  only  impelled  to  app 
it  and  lodge  ner  eggs  in  it,  but  also  to  go  through  the  movemen 
quisite  for  burying  it;  just  as  a  bird  who  sees  his  hen-bird  is  im] 
to  caress  her,  to  strut  around  her,  dance  before  her,  or  in  some 
way  to  woo  her;  just  as  a  tiger,  when  he  sees  an  antelope,  is  im] 
to  stalk  it,  to  pounce  upon  it,  and  to  strangle  it  When  the  tail< 
cuts  out  pieces  of  rose-leaf,  bends  them,  carries  them  into  a  cater] 
or  mouse-hole  in  trees  or  in  the  earth,  covers  their  seams  agair 
other  pieces,  and  so  makes  a  thimble-shaped  case — when  she  fill 
with  honey  and  lays  an  «gg  in  it,  all  these  various  appropriate  e: 
sions  of  her  will  are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  time 
the  eggs  are  ripe  within  her,  the  appearance  of  a  suitable  caterpill 
mouse-hole  and  the  perception  of  rose-leaves  are  so  correlated  i 
insect  with  the  several  impulses  in  question,  that  the  performance 
low  as  a  matter  of  course  when  the  perceptions  take  place.  .  .  . 

**  The  perception  of  the  empty  nest,  or  of  a  single  egg,  seems  in 
to  stand  in  such  a  close  relation  to  the  physiological  functions  of  < 
ration,  that  it  serves  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  these  functions,  wh: 
perception  of  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  has  just  the  opposite  • 
It  is  well  known  that  hens  and  ducks  lay  more  eggs  if  we  keep  r 
ing  them  than  if  we  leave  them  in  the  nest.  The  impulse  to  sit  2 
as  a  rule,  when  a  bird  sees  a  certain  number  of  eggs  in  her  nes 
this  number  is  not  yet  to  be  seen  there,  the  ducks  continue  t 
although  they  perhaps  have  laid  twice  as  many  eggs  as  they  are 
tomed  to  sit  upon.  .  .  .  That  sitting,  also,  is  independent  of  any  i* 
purpose  and  is  a  pure  perception-impulse  is  evident,  among  other  t 
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from  the  fact  that  many  birds,  e.g.  wild  ducks,  steal  eggs  from  each 
other.  .  .  .  The  bodily  disposition  to  sit  is,  it  is  trae,  one  condi- 
tion [since  broody  hens  will  sit  where  there  are  no  eggs],  but  ihe 
perception  of  the  eggs  is  the  other  condition  of  the  activity  of 
the  incubating  impulse.  The  propensity  of  the  cuckoo  and  of  the 
cow-bird  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species  must  also  be 
interpreted  as  a  pure  perception-impulse.  These  birds  have  no  bodily 
disposition  to  become  broody,  and  there  is  therefore  in  them  no  connec' 
tion  between  the  perception  of  an  egg  and  the  impulse  to  sit  upon  it 
Eggs  ripen,  however,  in  their  oviducts,  and  the  body  tends  to  get  rid  of 
them.  And  since  the  two  birds  just  named  do  not  drop  their  eggs  any- 
where on  the  ground,  but  in  nests,  which  are  the  only  places  where  they 
may  preserve  the  species,  it  might  easily  appear  that  such  preservation 
of  the  species  was  what  they  had  in  view,  and  that  they  acted  with  full 
consciousness  of  the  purpose.  But  this  is  not  so.  .  .  .  The  cuckoo  is 
simply  excited  by  the  perception  of  quite  determinate  sorts  of  nest, 
which  already  contain  eggs,  to  drop  her  own  into  them,  and  throw  the 
others  out,  because  this  perception  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  these  acts. 
It  is  impossible  that  she  should  have  any  notion  of  the  other  bird  com* 
ing  and  sitting  on  her  egg.*'  * 

IN8TIN0T8  NOT  AIjTVAYS  BUND  OB  INVABIABIiB. 

Bemember  that  nothing  is  said  yet  of  the  origin  of  in- 
stincts, but  onlj  of  the  constitution  of  those  that  exist  fuUj 
i^rmed.     How  stands  it  with  the  instincts  of  mankind  ?  i\    i  / 

Nothing  is  commoner  than  the  remark  that  Man  differs  m^^^ 
from  lower  creatures  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  instincts, 
and  the  assumption  of  their  work  in  him  by  '  reason.'  A 
fruitless  discussion  might  be  waged  on  this  point  by  two 
tlieorizers  who  were  careful  not  to  define  their  terms. 
'  Reason  '  might  be  used,  as  it  often  has  been,  since  Kant, 
not  as  the  mere  power  of '  inferring,'  but  also  as  a  name  for 
the  tendency  to  obey  imptJses  of  a  certain  lofty  sort,  such  as 
duty,  or  universal  ends.  And  '  instinct '  might  have  its  sig> 
nificance  so  broadened  as  to  cover  all  impulses  whatever, 
even  the  impulse  to  act  from  the  idea  of  a  distant  fact,  as 
well  as  the  impulse  to  act  from  a  present  sensation.  Were 
the  word  instinct  used  in  this  broad  way,  it  would  of  course 
be  impossible  to  restrict  it,  as  we  began  by  doing,_to  actions 
done  with  no  prevision  of  an  end.  We  must  of  course 
avoid  a  quarrel  about  words,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  are 

•  Der  Thierische  Wille,  pp.  282-S. 
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•^really  tolerably  plain.  Man  has  a  far  greater  variety  ot 
impfdaea  than  any  lower  animal ;  and  any  one  of  these  im- 
pulses, taken  in  itself,  is  as  '  blind '  as  the  lowest  instinct 

^  can  be ;  but,  owing  to  man's  memory,  power  of  reflection, 
and  power  of  inference,  they  come  each  one  to  be  felt  by 
him,  after  he  has  once  yielded  to  them  and  experienced 
their  results,  in  connection  with  d^/oreaight  of  those  results. 
In  this  condition  an  impulse  acted  out  may  be  said  to  be 
acted  out,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  its  results.  It  is 
V«  obvious  that  every  instinctive  acty  in  an  animal  with  memory^ 
"  T  must  cease  to  be  *  Uind '  after  being  once  repeated^  and  must  be 
accompanied  with  foresight  of  its  '  end '  just  so  far  as  that 
end  may  have  fallen  under  the  animaVs  cognizance^  An 
insect  that  lays  her  eggs  in  a  place  where  she  never  sees 
them  hatched  must  always  do  so  'blindly ; '  but  a  hen  who  has 
already  hatched  a  brood  can  hardly  be  assumed  to  sit  with 
perfect '  blindness '  on  her  second  nest.  Some  expectation 
of  consequences  must  in  every  case  like  this  be  aroused ; 
and  this  expectation,  according  as  it  is  that  of  something 
desired  or  of  something  disliked,  must  necessarily  either 
re-enforce  or  inhibit  the  mere  impulse.  The  hen's  idea  of 
the  chickens  would  probably  encourage  her  to  sit ;  a  rat's 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  former  escape  from  a  trap 
would  neutralize  his  impulse  to  take  bait  from  anything 
that  reminded  him  of  that  trap.  If  a  boy  sees  a  fat  hop- 
ping-toad,  he  probably  Las  incontinently  an  impulse  (espe- 
cially if  with  other  boys)  to  smash  the  creature  with  a  stone, 
which  impulse  we  may  suppose  him  blindly  to  obey.  But 
something  in  the  expression  of  the  dying  toad's  clasped 
hands  suggests  the  meanness  of  the  act,  or  reminds  him  of 
sayings  he  has  heard  about  the  sufferings  of  animals  being 
like  his  own ;  so  that,  when  next  he  is  tempted  by  a  toad, 
an  idea  arises  which,  far  from  spurring  him  again  to  the 
torment,  prompts  kindly  actions,  and  may  even  make  him 
the  toad's  champion  against  less  reflecting  boys. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that,  no  matter  how  well  endoxoed  an  animal 

may  originally  be  in  the  way  of  instincts,  his  resultant  actions 

if    H^  ^  mvch  modified  if  the  instincts  combine  with  exyerienoe^ 

\     if  in  addition  to  impulses  he  have  memories,  associations, 

*   inferences,  and  expectations,  on  any  considerable  scale.   An 


^^ 
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object  O9  on  which  he  has  an  instinctive  impulse  to  react  in 
the  manner  A,  would  directly  provoke  him  to  that  reaction. 
But  O  has  meantime  become  for  hiqi  a  sign  of  the  nearness 
of  P,  on  which  he  has  an  equally  strong  impulse  to  react  in 
the  manner  B^  quite  unlike  A.  So  that  when  he  meets  O 
the  immediate  impulse  A  and  the  remote  impulse  B  strug- 
gle in  his  breast  for  the  mastery.  The  fatality  and  unifor- 
mity said  to  be  characteristic  of  instinctive  actions  will  be 
so  littie  manifest  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  deny  to  him 
altogether  the  possession  of  any  instinct  about  the  object 
O.  Yet  how  false  this  judgment  would  be  I  The  instinct 
about  O  is  there  ;  only  by  the  complication  of  the  associa- 
tive machinery  it  has  come  into  conflict  with  another  in-  , 
stinct  about  P. 

Here  we  immediately  reap  the  good  fruits  of  our  simple  ^ 
physiological  conception  of  what  an  instinct  is.    If  it  be  a  -^ 
mere  excito-motor  impulse,  due  to  the  pre-existence  of  a 
certain  *  reflex  arc '  in  the  nerve-centres  of  the  creature,  of  j 

course  it  must  follow  the  law  of  all  such  reflex  arcs.     One       .       - 
liability  of  such  arcs  is  to  have  their  activity  'inhibited,*  by    us()*''    ^ 
other  processes  going  on  at  the  same  time.     It  makes  no        A-r'^ 
difference  whether  the  arc  be  organized  at  birth,  or  ripen 
spontaneously  later,  or  be  due  to  acquired  habit,  it  must 
take  its  chances  with  all  the  other  arcs,  and  sometimes    \^^^^  f\ 
succeed,  and  sometimes  fail,  in  drafting  off  the  currents        ''-^ 
through  itsell     The  mystical  view  of  an  instinct  would 
make  it  invariable.   JThe  ^hysiolo^cal  view  would  require  ^ 

it  to  show  occasional  irregularities  in  any  animal  in  whom  ^^<-  * 

the  number  of  separate  instincts,  and  the  possible  entrance    ' S '  j 
of  t^A  afttnft  stimulus  into  several  of  them,  were  great    And 
such  irregularities  are  what  every  superior  animal's  in- 
stincts do  show  in  abundance.* 

*  In  the  instincts  of  mammals,  and  even  of  lower  creatures,  the  uniform- 
ity and  infallibility  which,  a  generation  ago,  were  considered  as  essential 
characters  do  not  exist.  The  minuter  study  of  recent  years  has  found  con- 
tinuity, transition,  variation,  and  mistake,  wherever  it  has  looked  for  them, 
and  decided  tliat  what  is  called  an  instinct  is  usually  only  a  tendency  to 
act  in  a  way  of  which  the  aterage  is  pretty  constant,  but  which  need  not 
be  mathematically  '  true.'  Cf.  on  this  point  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species : 
Romanes's  Mental  EvoL,  chaps,  xi  to  xvi  incl.,  and  Appendix ;  W.  L. 
Lindsay's  Mind  in  Lower  Animals,  vol.  i.  188-141 ;  a.  chaps,  v,  xx ; 
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Wherever  the  mind  is  elevated  enough  to  discriminate ; 
wherever  several  distinct  sensory  elements  must  combine 
to  discharge  the  reflex-arc ;  wherever,  instead  of  plumping 
into  action  instantly  at  the  first  rough  intimation  of  what 
sort  of  a  thing  is  there,  the  agent  waits  to  see  which  (me  of 

*^      its  kind  it  is  and  what  the  circuraatancea  are  of  its  appearance; 

.^^.xwherever  different  individuals  and  different  circumstances 
v-  7    c&^  impel  him  in  different  ways ;  wherever  these  are  the 

't  .^     conditions — we  have  a  masking  of  the  elementary  constitu- 

"^  ^'  tion  of  the  instinctive  life.  The  whole  story  of  our  dealings 
with  the  lower  wild  animals  is  the  history  of  our  taking 
advantage  of  the  way  in  which  they  judge  of  everything  by 
its  mere  label,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  ensnare  or  kill  them. 
Nature,  in  them,  has  left  matters  in  this  rough  way,  and 
^  made  them  act  always  in  the  manner  which  would  be 
oftenest  right  There  are  more  worms  unattached  to  hooks 
than  impaled  upon  them ;  therefore,  on  the  whole,  says 
Nature  to  her  fishy  children,  bite  at  every  worm  and  take 
your  chances.  But  as  her  children  get  higher,  and  their 
lives  more  precious,  she  reduces  the  risks.  Since  wh.it 
seems  to  be  the  same  object  may  be  now  a  genuine  food 
and  now  a  bait ;  since  in  gregarious  species  each  individual 
may  prove  to  be  either  the  friend  or  the  rival,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  of  another ;  since  any  entirely  unknown 
.'object  may  be  fraught  with  weal  or  woe,  Nature  impianta 
jcontrary  impulsea  to  act  on  many  dosses  of  things,  and  leaves 
'  it  to  slight  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  the  individual 
case  to  decide  which  impulse  shall  carry  the  day.  Thus, 
greediness  and  suspicion,  curiosity  and  timidity,  coyness 
and  desire,  bashfulness  and  vanity,  sociability  and  pug- 
nacity, seem  to  shoot  over  into  each  other  as  quickly,  and 
to  remain  in  as  unstable  equilibrium,  in  the  higher  birds 
and  mammals  as  in  man.  They  are  all  impulses,  congenital, 
blind  at  first,  and  productive  of  motor  reactions  of  a  rigor- 
ously determinate  sort  Each  one  of  them,  then,  is  an 
instinct,  as  instincts  are  commonly  defined.  But  they  con- 
I  tradict  each  other — *  experience '  in  each  particular  oppor- 

and  K.  Semper's  Conditions  of  Existence  in  Animals,  where  a  great  many 
instances  will  be  found. 
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tunity  of  application  usuall j  deciding  the  issue.    The  animai 
that  exhibits  them  loses  the  *  instinctive  *  demeanor  and  appears 
to  lead  a  life  of  hesitation  and  choice,  an  intellectual  life ; 
not,  hotoever,  because  he  has  no  instincts — rather  because  he  has  *^ 
so  many  that  they  block  each  other* s  paJth, 

Thus,  then,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the  words 
instinct  and  reason,  we  may  confidently  say  that  however 
uncertain  man*s  reactions  upon  his  environment  may  some- 
times seem  in  comparison  witli  those  of  lower  creatures,  the 
uncertainty  is  probably  not  due  to  their  possession  of  any 
principles  of  action  which  he  lacks.  On  the  contrary^  num 
possesses  all  the  impvlses  that  they  have,  and  a  great  many  more 
besides.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  material  antagonisni 
between  instinct  and  reason.  Reason,  ])er  se,  canmhibit 
no  impulses ;  the  onl^hing  ^hat  can  neutr<^li^f|  <^b  I'mpulseA 
is  an  impulse  the  other  way.  Reason  may,  however,  make^l 
AnUifSfWlSe  which  toid  excite  the  imagination  so  as  to  set  loose 
the  impulse  the  other  way ;  and  thus,  though  the  animal  ^ 
richest  in  reason  might  be  also  the  animal  richest  in  in- 
stinctive impulses  too,  he  would  never  seem  the  fatal  aa<» 
tomaton  which  a  merely  instinctive  animal  would  be. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  human  impulses  with  a  Uttle  more 
detail.  All  we  have  ascertained  so  far  is  that  impulses  of 
an  originally  instinctive  character  may  exist,  and  yet  not 
betray  themselves  by  automatic  fatality  of  conduct.  But 
in  man  what  impulses  do  exist?  In  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  an  existing  impulse  may  not 
always  be  superficially  apparent  even  when  its  object  is 
there.  And  we  shall  see  that  some  impulses  may  be  masked 
by  causes  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken. 

TWO  FBINCIPIJB8  OV  NON-UNIFOBMITY  IH   IN8TIN0T8. 

Were  one  devising  an  abstract  scheme,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  discover  from  an  animal's  actions  just  how 
many  instincts  he  possessed.  He  would  react  in  one  way 
only  upon  each  class  of  objects  with  which  his  life  had  to 
deal ;  he  would  react  in  identically  the  same  way  upon 
every  specimen  of- a  class  ;  and  he  would  react  invariably 
during  his  whole  life.    There  would  be  no  gaps  ejnoJg  his 
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instinots ;  all  would  come  to  light  without  perversion  oi 
disguise.  But  there  are  no  such  abstract  animals,  and  no- 
where does  the  instinctive  life  display  itself  in  such  a  way. 
Not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  may  objects  of  the  same  class 
arouse  reactions  of  opposite  sorts  in  consequence  of  slight 
changes  in  the  circumstances,  in  the  individual  object,  or  in 
the  agent's  inward  condition ;  but  two  other  principles  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  may  come  into  play  and 
produce  results  so  striking  that  observers  as  eminent  as 
Messrs.  D.  A.  Spalding  and  Romanes  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  them  '  derangements  of  the  mental  constitution,' and 
to  conclude  that  the  instinctive  machinery  has  got  out 
of  gear. 

These  principles  are  those 

1.  Of  the  inhibition  of  instincts  by  habits;  and 

2.  Of  the  transitoriness  of  instincts. 

1 1         Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  two  former  principles — 

/  that  the  same  object  may  excite  ambiguous  impulses,  or  stig- 

;  ffest  an  impulse  different  from  that  which  it  excites,  by  sug- 

\  gesting  a  remote  object — they  explain  any  amount  of  de- 

'  parture  from  uniformity  of  conduct,  without  implying  any 

getting  out  of  gear  of  the  elementary  impulses  from  which 

the  conduct  flows. 

1.  The  law  of  inhibition  of  instincts  by  habits  is  this : 

When  objects  of  a  certain  doss  elicit  from  an  animal  a  certain 

sort  of  readtion^it  often  happens  that  the  animal  becomes  partial 

to  the  first  specimen  of  the  dass  on  which  it  has  reaetedy  and  tvill 

not  afterward  react  on  any  other  specimen. 

The  selection  ^  a  pQyfi/*i]lQ/r  linlft  ^  liyA  ^|],  nf  a  partic- 
ular mate,  of  a  particular  feediDg-grouiid,  a  particular  variety 
of  diet,  a  particular  anything,  in  short/ out  of  a  possible  multi- 
tude, ia  ft  vftyy  -^jdft-Hprf^^^  tftT|deiifiy  among  animals,  even 
those  low  down  in  the  scale.  The  limpet  will  return  to  the 
same  sticking-place  in  its  rock,  and  the  lobster  to  its  favorite 
nook  on  the  sea-bottom.  The  rabbit  will  deposit  its  dung  in 
the  same  corner ;  the  bird  makes  its  nest  on  the  same  bough. 
But  each  of  these  preferences  carries  with  it  an  insensibility 
to  other  opportunities  and  occasions — an  insensibility  which 
can  only  be  described  physiologically  as  an  inhibition  of 
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new  impulses  by  the  habit  of  old  oneB  already  fortned. 
The  pi>»KeuEii<}u  of  homes  aiid  wives  of  our  own  maket)  us 
Btraugeiy  iusenaible  to  the  charms  of  thoHB  of  other  people. 
I'ew  of  na  are  adventurous  in  the  matter  of  food ;  iu  fikct, 
most  of  us  think  there  is  something  distrusting  in  a  bill  of 
fare  to  which  we  are  unused.  Strangers,  we  are  i*pt  to 
think,  cannot  be  worth  knowing,  especially  if  they  come 
from  distant  cities,  etc.  The  original  impulse  which  got  na 
homes,  wives,  dietaries,  and  friends  at  all,  seems  to  exhaust 
itself  in  its  first  achievements  and  to  leave  no  surplus 
energy  for  reaotiug  on  new  cases.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that,  witnessing  this  torpor,  an  observer  of  mankind  nught 
say  that  no  i'nstinctive  propensity  toward  certain  objecttt  ex- 

iiflted  at  all.  It  existed,  but  it  existed  misadlaneouslv.  or  aa 
an  instinct  pare  and  simple,  onlv  beffffp  hnt'i'  "i""  fnrmftJ,  >k 
A  habit,  once  grafted  on  an  instinctive  tendency,  restrictB''\ 
the  range  of  the  tendency  itself,  and  keeps  us  from  reacting  |  ' 
on  any  but  tho  habitual  object,  although  other  objeota  1 
might  just  as  well  have  been  chosen  had  they  been  the  firgU  / 
comers.  / 

Another  sort  of  arrest  of  instinct  by  habit  is  where  the 
vame  class  of  objects  awakens  contrary  instinctive  impulses. 
Here  the  impulse  first  followed  toward  a  given  individual 
of  the  class  is  apt  to  keep  him  from  ever  awakening;  the 
opposite  impulse  in  us.  In  fact,  the  whole  class  may  be 
protected  by  this  individual  specimen  from  the  application 
to  it  of  the  other  impulse.     Animals,  for  example,  awaken  in 

if  a  child,  In  his  first  attempts  to  pat  a  dog,  gets  snapped  at     \ 
or  bitten,  so  that  the  impulse  of  fear  is  strongly  aroused,  it       \ 
may  be  that  for  years  to  come  no  dog  will  excit«  in  him  thf>        I 
^jmpulse  to  fondle  again.     On  the  other  hand,  the  (^reutest        I 
natural  enemies,  if  carefully  introduced  to  each  other  when       / 
young  and  guided  at  the  outset  by  superior  authority,  set-     / 
tic  down  into  those  *  happy  families  ■  of  friends  which   we/^ 
«  in  our  menageries.     Touug  animals,  immediately  after 
rth,  have  no  instiuot  of  fear,  but  show  their  dependence  '' 
r  allowing  thcmselTes  to  be  freely  handled.     Later,  how 
,  they  grow  'wild,'  and,  if  left  to  thnmsflvea,  wHl  not 
man    approach    them.     I   &m   told    by    farmers   in    tho 


Adiroudack  wilderness  that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 

cow  wanders  o£Fand  calves  iu  the  woods  aod  is  not  fi 

for  a  week  or  more.     The  calf,  by  that  time,  is  as  wild 

almost  as  Heet  as  a  deer,  antl  hard  to  capture  without 

lence.     But  calves  rarely  show  auy  particular  wildue 

the  meu  who  have  been  in  contact  with  them  dnring 

I  first  days  ol  their  life,  when  the  instinct  to  attach  tl 

j  selves  is  uppermost,  nor  do  they  dread  strangers  as 

'  would  if  brought  up  wild. 

Chickens  give  a  carious  illustration  of  the  same 
Mr.  Spalding's  wonderful  article  on  instinct  shall  supp 
with  the  facts.  These  little  creatures  show  oppositi 
stincts  of  attachment  and  fear,  either  of  which  ma 
aroused  by  the  same  object,  man.  If  a  cluck  is  born  i: 
absence  of  the  hen,  it 

"  will  fullow  any  moving  object.  And,  when  guided  by  sight  . 
they  seHoi  to  liRve  do  mai'e  disposition  to  follow  k  hen  than  Ui  to 
duck  or  a  humaD  being.  Unreflecting  lookers-on,  when  they  saw  > 
ena  a  day  old  running  after  me,"  aaya  Mr.  Spalding,  ■■  and  older 
lollowing  me  for  miles,  and  answering  to  my  whistle,  imagined  ' 
nitist  have  some  occult  power  over  the  creatures :  whereas  I  had  ■ 
allowed  them  to  follow  me  from  the  first.  There  ia  the  instinct  to  f 
and  the  eur,  prior  to  experience,  attaches  them  to  the  right  objec 
But  if  a  man  presents  himself  for  the  grst  time  ' 
the  instinct  of  /ear  is  strong,  the  phenomena  are  altog' 
reversed,  ^r.  Spalding  kept  three  chickens  hooded- 
they  were  nearly  four  days  old,  and  thus  describes 
behavior : 

"  Each  of  them,  on  being  unbooded,  evinced  the  greatest  tei 
me,  dashing  off  in  the  opposite  direction  whenever  1  sought  to  apg 
it.  Tbe  mble  on  which  they  were  nnhooded  stood  before  a  windoi 
each  in  its  turn  beat  against  the  window  likeawitd  bird.  One  ol 
darted  behind  some  book.<i,  and,  squeezing  itself  inlo  »  comer,  ren 
cowering  for  a  length  of  lime.  We  might  guess  at  the  meaning  i 
strange  and  exceptional  wildness  ;  but  the  odd  fact  is  enotigh  f 
present  purpose.  What«ver  might  have  been  The  meaning  o 
marked  change  in  their  mental  constitulion— had  they  been  unh 
on  tbe  previous  day  they  would  have  run  to  me  instead  of  from  i 
ooold  not  have  been  the  effect  of  experience ;  it  must  have  re 
wholly  from  changes  in  their  own  organizations."  f 

*  Spalding,  Hacmillan's  Magulni-,  Feb.  1878,  p.  i 
t  Ibid.  p.  389. 
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Their  case  was  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Adi- 
rnniltiL'k  calves.  The  two  opposite  ioBtiiicts  relative  to  th© 
same  object  ripen  in  aucceBsion. '  If  the  firat  one  epf^eadera 
a  habit,  that  hal;iit'°rill  ;il»iliif  the  »pplJ|-pH»n  »f  ik^ .^^.^.| 
instinct  to  that  object.^  All  animaU  are  tame  during  the 
earlieai  phase  of  their  infancy.  Habits  formed  then  limit 
the  effects  of  whatever  instincts  of  wildnesa  may  later  be 
evolved. 

Mr.  Romanes  gives  some  very  curious  examples  of  the 

(way  in  which  instinctive  tendencies  may  be  altered  by  the 
habits  to  which  their  first  *  objects '  have  given  rise^^'Tho 
cases  are  a  little  more  complicated  than  those  mentioned  in 
the  text,  inasmuch  as  the  object  reacted  on  not  only  starts 
a  habit  which  inhibits  other  kinds  of  impulse  toward  it  (al- 
though such  other  binds  might  be  natural),  bat  even  modi- 
fies by  its  own  peculiar  conduct  the  constitution  of  the 
impulse  which  it  actually  awakens. 

Two  of  the  instances  in  question  are  those  of  hens  who. 
hatched  out  broods  of  chicks  after  ha^'ing  (in  threg  previ- 
|ous  years)  hatched  ducks.     They  strove  to  coax  or  to  com- 

Ipel  their  new  progeny  to*enter  the  water,  and  seemed  macli 
perplexed  at  their  nnwiUingne  ss.  jAnothe  r  hen  adopted  a 
brood  of  young  ferrets  which,  having  lost  their  mother, 
were  put  under  her.  During  all  the  time  they  were  left 
with  her  she  had  to  sit  on  the  nest,  for  they  could  not  wan- 

tder  like  young  chicks.  She  obeyed  their  hoarse  growling 
aa  she  would  have  obeyed  her  chickens'  peep.  She  combed 
out  their  hair  with  her  bill,  and  "used  frequently  to  stop 
and  look  with  one  eye  at  the  wriggling  nestful,  with  an  in- 
quiring gaze,  expressive  of  astonishment."  At  other  times 
she  would  fiy  up  with  a  loud  scream,  doubtless  becauiw  the 
orphans  had  nipped  her  in  their  search  for  teats.  Finally, 
ft  Brahma  hen  nursed  a  young  peacock  during  the  enor- 
mous period  of  eigUten  months,  and  never  laid  any  eggs 
rdaring  all  this  time.  Tlie  abnormal  degree  of  pride  which 
ihe  showed  in  her  wonderful  chicken  is  described  by  Dr. 
'lOmanes  as  ludicrous.* 
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2.  This  leadH  us  to  the  law  of  transitoriness,  which  is 
this :  Mcmy  instincts  ripen  at  a  certain  age  and  then  fade  away, 
A  consequence  of  this  law  is  that  if,  during  the  time  of 
such  an  instinct's  vivacity,  objects  adequi^te  to  arouse  it  are 
met  with,  a  habit  of  acting  on  them  is  formed,  which  re- 
mains when  the  original  instinct  has  parsed  away ;  but  that 
if  no  such  objects  are  met  with,  then  no  habit  will  be 
formed;  and,  later  on  in  life,  when  the  animfil  meets  the 
objects,  he  will  altogether  fail  to  react,  as  at  the  earlier 
epoch  he  would  instinctively  have  done. 

No  doubt  such  a  law  is  restricted.  Some  instincts  are 
far  less  transient  than  others — those  connected  with  feed- 
ing and  '  self-preservation '  may  hardly  be  transient  at  all, 
I  and  son^e,  after  fading  out  for  a  time,  recur  as  strong  as 
I  ever,  e.g.,  the  instincts  of  pairing  and  rearing  young.  The 
law,  however,  though  not  absolute,  is  certainly  very  wide- 
spread, and  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  just  what  it 
means. 

In  the  chickens  and  calves  above  mentioned,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  instinct  to  follow  and  become  attached  fades 
out  after  a  few  days,  and  that  the  instinct  of  flight  then 
takes  its  place,  the  conduct  of  the  creature  toward  man  be- 
ing decided  by  the  formation  or  non-formation  of  a  certain 
habit  during  those  days.  The  transiency  of  the  chicken's 
instinct  to  follow  is  also  proved  by  its  conduct  toward  the 
hen.  Mr.  Spalding  kept  some  chickens  shut  up  till  they 
were  comparatively  old,  and,  speaking  of  these,  he  says  : 

*'  A  chicken  that  has  not  heard  the  call  of  the  mother  till  antil  eight 
or  tjpiu  days  old  then  hears  it  as  if  it  heard  it  not.  I  regret  to  find  that 
on  this  i)oint  my  notes  are  not  so  full  as  I  could  Wish,  or  as  they  might 
have  been.  There  is,  however,  an  account  of  one  chicken  that  could 
not  be  returned  to  the  mother  when  ten  days  old.  The  hen  followed  it, 
and  tried  to  entice  it  in  every  way  ;  still,  it  continually  left  her  and  ran 
to  tlie  house  or  to  any  person  of  whom  it  caught  sight.  This  it  per- 
sisted in  doing,  though  beaten  back  with  a  small  branch  dozens  of 
times,  and,  indeed,  cruelly  maltreated.  It  was  also  placed  under  the 
mother  at  night,  but  it  again  left  her  in  the  morning." 

The  instinct  of  sucking  is  ripe  in  all  mammals  at  birth, 
and  leads  to  that  habit  of  taking  the  breast  which,  in  the 
human  infant,  may  be  prolonged  by  daily  exercise  long  be- 


md  its  usual  term  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  But  the 
latinct  itself  is  tranaient,  in  the  sense  that  if,  for  any  rea- 
son, tlie  child  be  fed  by  spoon  daring  the  first  few  days  of 
I  its  life  and  not  put  to  the  breast,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter 
after  that  to  make  it  suck  at  all.  So  of  i^alves.  If  their 
mother  die,  or  be  dry,  or  refuse  to  let  them  suck  for  a  day 
I  nr  two,  HO  that  they  are  fed  by  hand,  it  becomes  hard  to 

*  get  them  to  suck  at  all  when  a  uew  nurse  is  provided.  The 
ease  with  which  snckin;;  creatuies  are  weaned,  by  simply 
breaking  the  habit  and  giving  tliem  food  in  a  new  way, 
shows  that  the  instinct,  purely  as  such,  must  be  entirely 
extinct. 

Assuredly  the  simple  fact  that  instincts  are  transient, 

and  that  the  effect  of  later  ones  may  be  altered  by  the 

habits  which  earlier  ones  have  left  behind,  is  a  far  more 

\  philosophical  explanation  than  the  notion  of  an  instinctive 

I  constitution  vaguely  'deranged'  or  'thrown  out  of  gear.' 

*  I  have  observed  a  Scotch  terrier,  born  on  the  floor  of  a 
stable  in  December,  and  transferred  six  weeks  later  to  a 
carpeted  house,  make,  when  he  was  less  than  four  months 
old,  a  very  elaborate  pretence  of  burning  things,  such  as 
gloves,  ete.,  with  which  he  had  played  till  he  was  tired. 
He  scratched  the  carpet  with  his  forefeet,  dropped  the  ob- 
ject from  his  mouth  upon  the  spot,  and  then  scratched  all 
about  it  (with  both  fore-  and  hind-feet,  if  I  remember 
rightly),  and  finally  went  away  and  Jet  it  lie.  Of  coursB,  the 
act  was  entirely  useless.  I  saw  him  perform  it  at  that  age, 
some  four  or  five  times,  and  never  again  in  his  life.  The 
conditions  were  not  present  to  fix  a  habit  which  should  last 
when  the  prompting  instinct  died  away.  But  supiKJse 
meat  instead  of  a  glove,  earth  instead  of  a  carpet,  hunger- 
pangs  instead  of  a  fresh  supper  a  few  hours  later,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  hnw  this  dog  might  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
burying  superfluous  food,  which  might  have  lasted  all  his 
life.  Who  can  swear  that  the  strictly  instructive  part  of 
the  food-burying  propensity  in  the  wild  Catiidte  may  not  be 
as  short-lived  as  it  was  in  this  terrier? 

A  similar  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  H.  D,  Schmidt  *  of 
Kev  Orleans: 
■*TmuacUoiu  of  Amerfcan  Neurological  A^BOciatioD,  vol.  i.  p.  129 
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"  I  may  cite  the  example  of  a  young  squirrel  which  I  had  tai 
number  of  years  ago,  when  serving  in  the  army,  and  when  I  ha< 
cient  leisure  and  opportunity  to  study  the  habits  of  animals, 
autumn,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  adult  squirrels  bury  as  man 
as  they  can  collect,  separately,  in  the  ground.  Holding  the  nut 
between  their  teeth,  they  first  scratch  a  hole  in  the  grond,  and 
pointing  their  ears  in  all  directions  to  convince  themselves  tl 
enemy  is  near,  they  ram— the  head,  with  the  nut  still  between  the 
teeth,  serving  as  a  sledge-hammer — the  nut  into  the  ground,  and  tl 
up  the  hole  by  means  of  their  paws.  The  whole  process  is  execute 
great  rapidity,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  always  with  exactly  the 
movements  ;  in  fact,  it  is  done  so  well  that  I  could  never  discos 
traces  of  the  burial-ground.  Now,  as  regards  the  young  squirrel,  y 
of  course,  never  had  been  present  at  the  burial  of  a  nut,  I  observec 
after  having  eaten  a  number  of  hickory-nuts  to  appease  its  appei 
would  take  one  between  its  teeth,  then  sit  upright  and  listen 
directions.  Finding  all  right,  it  would  scratch  upon  the  smooth  b 
on  which  I  was  playing  with  it  as  if  to  make  a  hole,  then  hamme 
the  nut  between  its  teeth  upon  the  blanket,  and  finally  perform  i 
motions  required  to  fill  up  a  hole — in  the  air;  after  which  it 
jump  away,  leaving  the  nut,  of  course,  uncovered.^' 

The  anecdote,  of  course,  illustrates  beautifully  the 
relation  of  instinct  to  reflex  action — a  particular  perce] 
calls  forth  particular  movements,  and  that  is  alL 
Schmidt  writes  me  that  the  squirrel  in  question  soon  pa 
away  from  his  observation.  It  may  fairly  be  presi 
that,  if  he  had  been  long  retained  prisoner  in  a  cag 
would  soon  have  forgotten  his  gesticulations  over  the  ] 
ory-nuts. 

One  might,  indeed,  go  still  further  with  safety,  and 
pect  that,  if  such  a  captive  squirrel  were  then  set  fre< 
would  never  afterwards  acquire  this  peculiar  instinct  o 
tribe.* 

• 

Leaving  lower  animals  aside,  and  turning  to  huma: 
stincts,  we  see  the  law  of  transiency  corroborated  on 

♦  "Mr.  Spalding,"  says  Mr.  Lewes  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind, 
I.  chap.  n.  §  22,  note),  "tells  me  of  a  friend  of  his  who  reared  a  g« 
in  the  kitchen,  away  from  all  water ;  when  thin  bird  was  some  m 
old,  and  was  taken  to  a  pond,  it  not  only  refused  to  go  into  the  wate; 
when  thrown  in  scrambled  out  again,  as  a  hen  would  have  done, 
was  an  instinct  entirely  suppressed."  See  a  similar  observation  on  < 
lings  in  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing  :  Essays  on  Darwinism  (London,  1871),  p.  7 


widest  scale  by  the  alteraatdoii  of  different  interests  and 
'  passions  as  human  life  goes  on.  Witli  the  child,  life  is  all 
plaj  and  fairy-talee  and  learning  the  external  properties  of 
'things;'  with  the  youth,  it  is  bodily  exercises  of  a  more 
systematic  sort,  novels  of  the  real  worhl,  boon-fellowship 
and  song,  friendship  and  love,  nature,  travel  and  adven- 
ture, Hcience  and  philosophy  ;  with  the  man,  ambition  and 
policy,  acquisitive  neHs,  responsibility  to  others,  and  the 
aelfish  zest  of  the  battle  of  life.  If  a  boy  grows  up  alone 
at  the  age  of  games  and  sports,  and  learns  neither  to  play 
ball,  nor  row,  nor  sail,  nor  ride,  nor  skate,  nor  tish,  nor 
shoot,  probably  he  will  be  sedentary  to  the  end  of  his  days ; 
and,  though  the  best  of  opportunities  be  afforded  him  for 
learning  these  things  later,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  he  will 
pass  them  by  and  shrink  back  from  the  effort  of  taking 
those  necessary  first  steps  the  prospect  of  which,  at  an 
earlier  age,  would  have  filled  him  with  eager  delight.  The 
sexual  passion  expires  after  a  protracted  reign ;  but  it  is 
veil  known  that  its  peculiar  manifestations  in  a  given  in- 
dividual depend  almost  entirely  on  the  habits  he  may  form 
during  the  early  period  of  its  activity.  Exposure  to  bad 
company  then  makes  him  a  loose  liver  all  his  days ; 
chastity  kept  at  first  makes  the  same  easy  later  on.  In  all 
pedagogy-  the  great  thing  is  to  strike  the  iron  while  hot, 
and  to  seize  the  wave  of  the  pupil's  interest  in  each  succes- 
Bive  subject  before  its  ebb  has  come,  so  that  knowledge 
may  be  got  and  a  habit  of  skill  acquired— a  headway  of  in-  ' 

terest,  in  short,  secured,  on  which  afterward  the  individual 
may  float.  There  is  a  happy  moment  for  fixing  skill  in 
drawing,  for  making  boys  collectors  in  natural  history,  and 
presently  dissectors  and  botanists  ;  then  for  initiating  them 
into  the  harmonies  of  mechanics  and  the  wonders  of  physi- 
cal and  chemical  law.  Later,  introspective  psychology 
and  the  metaphysical  and  religions  mysteries  take  their 
turn ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  drama  of  human  affairs  and 
worldly  wisdom  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In  each 
of  us  a  saturation -point  is  soon  reached  in  all  these  things  ; 
the  impetus  of  our  purely  intelleL^tual  zeal  expires,  and  un-  j 

Ethe  topii!  be  one  associated  with  some  urgent  personal  I 

that  keeps  our  wits  constantly  whetted  about  it,  we  I 
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settle  into  an  equilibrium,  and  live  on  what  we  lea 
when  our  interest  was  fresh  and  instinctive,  without  ad 
to  the  store.  Outside  of  their  own  business,  the  i 
gained  by  men  before  they  are  twenty-five  are  practi* 
tiie  only  ideas  they  shall  have  in  their  lives.  They  a. 
get  anything  new.  Disinterested  curiosity  is  past, 
mental  grooves  and  channels  set,  the  power  of  assimili 
gone.  If  by  chance  we  ever  do  learn  anything  about  t 
entirely  new  topic  we  are  afflicted  with  a  strange  senc 
insecurity,  and  we  fear  to  advance  a  resolute  opinion, 
with  things  learned  in  the  plastic  days  of  instinctive  < 
osity  we  never  lose  entirely  our  sense  of  being  at  h< 
There  remains  a  kinship,  a  sentiment  of  intimate  acqui 
ance,  which,  even  when  we  know  we  have  failed  to  ] 
abreast  of  the  subject,  flatters  us  with  a  sense  of  p< 
over  it,  and  makes  us  feel  not  altogether  out  of  the  pa 

Whatever  individual  exceptions  might  be  cited  to 
are  of  the  sort  that  *  prove  the  rule.* 

To  detect  the  moment  of  the  instinctive  readiness 
the  subject  is,  then,  the  first  duty  of  every  educator, 
for  the  pupils,  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  more  ear 
temper  on  the  part  of  college  students  if  they  had  less 
lief  in  their  unlimited  future  intellectual  potentialities, 
could  be  brought  to  realize  that  whatever  physics  and  p 
ical  economy  and  philosophy  they  are  now  acquiring  are 
better  or  worse,  the  physics  and  political  economy 
philosophy  that  will  have  to  serve  them  to  the  end. 

The  natural  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  transient 

•instincts  is  that  moat  instincts  are  implanted  for  the  sal 

\  ijffiving  rise  to  hahits,  and  that,  this  purpose  once  accomjUii 

"Hhe  instincts  themselves,  as  such,  have  no  raison  d^etre  iii 

•  psychical  economy,  and  consequently  fade  away.     That  o 

,    sionally  an  instinct  should  fade  before  circumstances 

mit  of  a  habit  being  formed,  or  that,  if  the  habit  be  fore 

other  factors  than  the  pure   instinct    should    modifj 

course,  need  not  surprise  us.     Life  is  full  of  the  impei 

adjustment  to  individual  cases,  of  arrangements  which, 

ing  the  species  as  a  whole,  are  quite  orderly  and  regx 

Instinct  cannot  be  expected  to  escape  this  general  risk 
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Let  118  now  test  our  principles  by  turning  to  human 
instincts  in  more  detail.  We  cannot  pretend  in  these  pages 
to  be  minute  or  exhaustive.  But  we  can  say  enough  to  set 
all  the  above  generalities  in  a  more  favorable  light  But 
first,  what  kind  of  motor  reactions  upon  objects  shall  we 
count  as  instincts?  This,  as  aforesaid,  is  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  matter.  Some  of  the  actions  aroused  in  us  by 
objects  go  no  further  than  our  own  bodies.  Such  is  the 
bristling  up  of  the  attention  when  a  novel  object  is  per- 
ceived,  or  the  *  expression '  on  the  face  or  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  an  emotion  it  may  excite.  These  movements 
merge  into  ordinary  reflex  actions  like  laughing  when 
tickled,  or  making  a  wry  face  at  a  bad  taste.  Other  actions 
take  effect  upon  the  outer  world.  Such  are  flight  from  a 
wild  beast,  imitation  of  what  we  see  a  comrade  do,,  etc^  On 
the  whole  it  is  best  to  be  catholic,  since  it  is  very  hard  to 
draw  an  exact  line  ;  and  call  both  of  these  kinds  of  activity 
instinctive,  so  far  as  either  may  be  naturoUy  provoked  by 
the  presence  of  specific  sorts  of  outward  fact 

Professor  Preyer,  in  his  careful  littie  work,  '  Die  Seele 
des  Kindes,'  says  '*  instinctive  acts  are  in  man  few  in 
number,  and,  apart  from  those  connected  with  the  sexual 
passion,  difficult  to  recognize  after  early  youth  is  past" 
And  he  adds,  "  so  much  the  more  attention  should  we  pay 
to  the  instinctive  movements  of  new-bom  babies,  suck- 
lings, and  small  children."  That  instinctive  acts  should  be 
easiest  recognized  in  childhood  would  be  a  very  natural 
effect  of  our  principles  of  transitoriness,  and  of  the  restric- 
tive influence  of  habits  once  acquired ;  but  we  shall  see  how 
far  they  are  from  being  *  few  in  number '  in  man.  Professor 
Preyer  divides  tlie  movements  of  infants  into  impulsive^ 
reflex,  and  instinctive.  By  impulsive  movements  he  means 
random  movements  of  limbs,  body,  and  voice,  with  no  aim, 
and  before  perception  is  aroused.  Among  the  first  reflex 
movements  are  crying  on  contact  with  the  air,  sneening^ 
anvjffling,  snoring y  coughing^  sighing^  sobbing,  S^ajfgrtnjf,  vomiting, 
hiccuping,  starting,  moving  the  limbs  when  lidded,  touched,  or 
bloicn  upon,  etc,  etc. 
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Of  the  moyements  called  by  him  instinctiye  in  the  child. 
Professor  Preyer  gives  a  full  account.  Herr  Schneider  does 
the  same ;  and  as  their  descriptions  agree  with  each  other 
and  with  what  other  writers  about  infancy  say,  I  will  base 
my  own  very  brief  statement  on  theirs. 

Svcking :  almost  perfect  at  birth  ;  not  coupled  with  any 
congenital  tendency  to  seek  the  breast,  this  being  a  later 
acquisition.  As  we  have  seen,  sucking  is  a  transitory  in- 
stinct. 

Biting  an  object  placed  in  the  mouth,  chewing  and  grind- 
ing the  teeth;  licking  sugar  ;  making  characteristic  grimaces 
over  bitter  and  sweet  tastes  ;  spitting  out 

Clasping  an  object  which  touches  the  fingers  or  toe& 
Later,  attempts  to  grasp  at  an  object  seen  at  a  distance. 
Fainting  at  such  objects,  and  making  a  peculiar  sound  ex- 
pressive of  desire^  which,  in  my  own  three  children,  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  speech,  occurring  many  weeks  before 
other  significant  sounds. 

Carrying  to  the  month  of  the  object,  when  grasped.  This 
instinct,  guided  and  inhibited  by  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
combined  with  the  instincts  of  biting,  chewing,  sucking, 
spitting-out,  etc.,  and  with  the  reflex  act  of  swallowing, 
leads  in  the  individual  to  a  set  of  habits  which  constitute 
his  function  of  alimentation^  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
gradually  modified  as  life  goes  on. 

Crying  at  bodily  discomfort,  hunger,  or  pain,  and  at 
solitude.  Smiling  at  being  noticed,  fondled,  or  smiled  at 
by  others.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  young  infants 
have  any  instinctive  fear  of  a  terrible  or  scowling  face.  I 
have  been  unable  to  make  my  own  children,  under  a  year 
old,  change  their  expression  when  I  changed  mine ;  at  most 
they  manifested  attention  or  curiosity.  Preyer  instances  a 
protrusion  of  the  lips,  which,  he  says,  may  be  so  great  as  to 
remind  one  of  that  in  the  chimpanzee,  as  an  instinctive 
expression  of  concentrated  attention  in  the  human  infant 

Turning  the  head  aside  as  a  gesture  of  rejection,  a  gesture 
usually  accompanied  with  a  frown  and  a  bending  back  ot 
the  body,  and  with  holding  the  breath. 

Holding  head  erect. 

Sitting  up. 


S'lufnUng. 

Locomotion,  The  early  movements  of  children's  limbs 
are  more  or  less  symmetrical.  Later  a  baby  will  move  his 
legH  in  alteroatiou  if  suspended  in  the  air.  But  antil  the 
impulse  to  walk  awakens  by  the  natural  ripening  of  the 
uerve-centres,  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  how  often  the 
child's  feet  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  ground  ;  the 
legs  remain  Ump,  and  do  not  respond  to  the  sensation  of 
contact  in  the  soles  by  muscular  contractions  j/ressin^}  down- 
wards. No  sooner,  however,  is  the  standing  impulse  bom, 
than  the  child  stiffens  his  legs  and  presses  doimward  as 
soon  as  he  feels  the  Uoor.  In  some  babies  this  i»  the  tirst 
locomotory  reaction.  In  others  it  is  preceded  by  the  in- 
stinct to  creep,  which  arises,  as  I  can  testify,  often  in  a  very 
Budden  way.  Yesterday  the  baby  sat  quite  contentedly 
wherever  be  was  put ;  to-day  it  has  become  impossible  to 
keep  hira  sitting  at  all,  so  irresistible  is  the  impulse,  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  the  floor,  to  throw  himself  forward  upon  his 
hands.  Usually  the  arms  are  too  weak,  and  the  ambitious 
little  experimenter  falls  on  his  nose.  But  his  perseverance 
is  dauntless,  and  he  ends  in  a  few  days  by  learning  to  travel 
rapidly  around  the  room  in  the  quadrupedal  way.  The 
position  of  the  legs  in  '  creeping '  varies  much  from  one 
child  to  another.  My  own  child,  when  creeping,  was  often 
observed  to  pick  up  objects  from  the  floor  with  his  mouth, 
a  phenomenon  which,  as  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  has  remarked, 
like  the  early  tendency  to  grasp  with  the  toes,  easily  lends 
itself  to  interpretation  as  a  reminiscence  of  prehuman  an- 
cestral habits. 

The  walking  instinct  may  awaken  with  no  less  sudden- 
ness, and  its  entire  education  be  completed  within  a  week's 
compass,  barring,  of  course,  a  little  'grogginess'  in  the 
gait.  Individual  infants  vary  enormously ;  buton  the  whole 
t  safe  to  say  that  the  mode  of  development  of  these 
[notor  instincts  is  inconsistent  with  the  account  given 
ity  the  older  English  associationist  school,  of  their  being 
gesults  of  the  individual's  education,  due  altogether  to  the 
■aduul  association  of  certain  perceptions  with  certain  hap- 
ird  movements  and  certain  resultant  pleasures.     Mr 
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Bain  has  tried,*  by  describing  the  demeanor  of  ne' 

lambs,  to  show  that  locomotion  is  learned  by  a  ver] 

experience.      But  the    observation    recorded   proy< 

faculty  to  be  almost  perfect  from  the  first ;  and  all 

who  have  observed  new-bom  calves,  lambs,  and  pigs 

that  in  these  animals  the  powers  of  standing  and  wi 

and  of  interpreting  the  topographical  significance  of 

and  sounds,  are  all  but  fully  developed  at  birth.     Oj 

animals  who  seem  to  be  '  learning '  to  walk  or  fly  th( 

blance  is  illusive.     The  awkwardness  shown  is  not  < 

the  fact  that  *  experience '  has  not  yet  been  there  to 

ciate  the  successful  movements  and  exclude  the  failure 

to  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  beginning  his  attempts  1 

the  co-ordinating  centres  have  quite  ripened  for  their 

Mr.  Spalding's  observations  on  this  point  are  conclus 

to  birds. 

**  Birds,"  he  says,  **  do  not  Uam  to  fly.    Two  years  ago  I  8 
five  unfledged  swallows  in  a  small  box,  not  mach  larger  than  tl 
from  which  they  were  taken.    The  little  box,  which  had  a  wire 
was  hung  on  the  wall  near  the  nest,  and  the  young  swallows  were 
their  parents  through  the  wires.     In  this  confiDement,  where  the^ 
not  even  extend  their  wings,  they  were  kept  until  after  they  wen 
fledged.  ...  On  going  to  set  the    prisoners  free,   one    was 
dead.  .  .  .  The  remaining  four  were  allowed  to  escape  one  at  i 
Two  of  these  were  perceptibly  wavering  and  unsteady  in  their 
One  of  them,  after  a  flight  of  some  ninety  yards,  disappeared  \ 
some    trees."    No.  8  and  No.  4  **  never  flew  against  anything,  n< 
there,  in  their  avoiding  objects,   any  appreciable  difference  be 
them  and  the  old  birds.     No.  8  swept  round  the  Wellingtonia,  an 
4  rose  over  the  hedge,  just  as  we  see  the  old  swallows  doing  ever) 
of  the  day.     I  have  this  summer  verified  these  observations.     O 
swallows  I  had  similarly  confined,  one,  on  being  set  free,  flew  a  y: 
two  close  to  the  ground,  rose  in  the  direction  of  a  beech-tree,  wt 
gracefully  avoided  ;  it  was  seen  for  a  considerable  time  sweeping 
the  beeches  and  performing  magnificent  evolutions  in  the  air  high 
them.     The  other,  which  was  observed  to  beat  the  air  with  its 
more  than  usual,  was  soon  lost  to  sight  behind  some  trees.    Tii 
tomtits,  and  wrens  I  have  made  the  subjects  of  similar  observation 
with  similar  results."  * 

In  the  light  of  this  report,  one  may  well  be  tempts 
make  a  prediction  about  the  human  child,  and  say  tha 

♦  Senses  and  Intellect    3d  ed.  pp.  413-675. 
t  Nature,  xii   507  (1875). 
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baby  were  kept  from  gettiiig  on  his  fi^t  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  first  impulse  to  walk  had  shown  itself  in 
him, — a  small  blister  on  each  sole  would  do  the  business, — 
he  might  then  be  expected  to  walk  about  as  well,  through 
the  mere  ripening  of  his  nerve-centres,  as  if  the  ordinary 
process  of  *  learning '  had  been  allowed  to  occur  during  all 
the  blistered  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  scientific 
widower,  left  alone  with  his  offspring  at  the  critical  moment, 
may  ere  long  test  this  suggestion  on  the  living  subject 
Climbing  on  trees,  fences,  furniture,  banisters,  etc.,  is  a  well- 
marked  instinctive  propensity  which  ripens  after  the  fourth 
year. 

Vocalization.  This  may  be  either  musical  or  significant 
Very  few  weeks  after  birth  the  baby  begins  to  express  its 
spirits  by  emitting  vowel  sounds,  as  much  during  inspira- 
tion as  during  expiration,  and  will  lie  on  its  back  cooing 
and  gurgling  to  itself  for  nearly  an  hour.  But  this  singiug 
has  nothing  to  do  with  speech.  Speech  is  sound  significant. 
During  the  second  year  a  certain  number  of  significant 
Bounds  are  gradually  acquired ;  but  talking  proper  does  not 
set  in  till  the  instinct  to  imitate  sounds  ripens  in  the  nervous 
system;  and  this  ripening  seems  in  some  children  to  be 
quite  abrupt.  Then  speech  grows  rapidly  in  extent  and 
perfection.  The  child  imitates  every  word  he  hears  uttered, 
and  repeats  it  again  and  again  with  the  most  evident  plea- 
sure at  his  new  power.  At  this  time  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  talk  imth  him,  for  his  condition  is  that  of  '  Echolalia,' — 
instead  of  answering  the  question,  he  simply  reiterates  it. 
The  result  is,  however,  that  his  vocabulary  increases  very 
fast ;  and  little  by  little,  with  teaching  from  above,  the 
young  prattler  understands,  puts  words  together  to  express 
his  own  wants  and  perceptions,  and  even  makes  intelligent 
replies.  From  a  speechless,  he  has  become  a  speaking, 
animal  The  interesting  point  with  regard  to  this  instinct 
is  the  oftentimes  very  sudden  birth  of  the  impulse  to  imi- 
tate sounds.  Up  to  the  date  of  its  awakening  the  child  may 
have  been  as  devoid  of  it  as  a  dog.  Four  days  later  his 
whole  energy  may  be  poured  into  this  new  channel.  The 
habits  of  articulation  formed  during  the  plastic  age  of 
childhood  are  in  most  persons  sufiScient  to  inhibit  the  for- 


mation  of  uew  onea  of  ft  tuntiameotallv  different  sori 
neHs  the  mentabln  'foreigu  ftet?ieDt'  wliicb  iH^titig 
the  speech  of  tfaoM  irbo  l^nru  a  language  after  t.-urly 
Imitafioji.  The  child'^  tirst  words  are  in  part  vo 
of  his  o^t'n  inreDtioD,  which  his  parents 'Wlopt,  aud  ' 
as  fur  as  thej  go, form  a.  uew  humau  tongne  upon  the  > 
and  in  part  they  are  his  more  or  lean  successful  imit 
of  words  he  hears  the  parents  nse.  But  the  insti 
^imitating  gestures  develops  earlier  than  that  of  imi 
sounds, — unless  the  sympathetic  crying  of  a  baby  w 
bears  another  cry  may  be  reckoned  as  imitation  of  a  s 
Professor  Preyer  speaks  of  bis  child  imitating  the  p 
sion  of  the  father's  lips  in  its  fifteenth  week.  The  vj 
accomplishments  of  infancy,  making  '  pat-a-cake,'  b 
'  bye-bye,'  '  blowing  out  the  candle,'  etc.,  usually  fal 
inside  the  limits  of  the  first  year.  Later  come  all  the  va 
imitative  games  in  whicb  childhood  revels,  pla^'ing  'h 
'  soldiers,'  etc.,  etc.  And  from  this  time  onward  m 
essentially  the  imitative  animal.  His  whole  educa 
and  in  fact  the  whole  history  of  civilization  depen 
this  trait,  which  bis  strong  tendencies  to  rivalry,  jeal 
and  acquisitiveness  reinforce.  '  Humani  nthU  a  me  aU 
pufo,'  in  the  motto  of  each  indi\'idual  of  the  species ; 
makes  him,  whenever  another  individual  shows  a  p 
or  superiority  of  any  kind,  restless  until  be  can  exbi 
himself.  But  apart  from  this  kind  of  imitation,  of  ^ 
the  psychological  roots  are  complex,  there  is  the  i 
direct  propensity  to  speak  and  walk  and  behave 
others,  usually  without  any  conscious  intention  o 
doing.  And  there  is  the  imitative  tendency  which  si 
itself  in  large  masses  of  men,  and  produces  panics, 
orgies,  and  frenzies  of  violence,  aud  which  only 
rarest  individuals  can  actively  withstand.  This  soi 
imitativeness  is  possessed  by  man  in  common  with  c 
gregarious  animals,  and  is  an  instinct  in  the  fullest  a 
of  the  term,  being  a  blind  impulse  to  act  as  soon  aa  * 
tain  perception  occurs.  It  is  particularly  hard  not  to 
tate  gaping,  laughing,  or  looking  and  running  in  a  ow 
direction,  if  we  see  others  doing  so.  Certain  mesaier 
subjects  must  automatically  imitate  whatever  motioD  t 
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operator  makes  before  their  eyes.*  A  successful  piece  of 
mimicry  gives  to  both  bystanders  and  mimic  a  peculiar 
kind  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  dramatic  impulse,  the  ten- 
dency to  pretend  one  is  someone  else,  contains  this  pleasure 
of  mimicry  as  one  of  its  elements.  Another  element  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  sense  of  power  in  stretching  one's  own 
personality  so  as  to  include  that  of  a  strange  person.  In 
young  children  this  instinct  often  knows  no  bounds.  For 
a  few  months  in  one  of  my  children's  third  year,  he  liter- 
ally hardly  ever  appeared  in  his  own  person.  It  was 
always,  **  Play  I  am  So-and-so,  and  you  are  So-and-so,  and 
the  chair  is  such  a  thing,  and  then  we'll  do  this  or  thai" 
If  you  called  him  by  his  name,  H.,  you  invariably  got  the 
reply,  "  I'm  not  H.,  I'm  a  hyena,  or  a  horse-car,"  or  what- 
ever the  feigned  object  might  be.  He  outwore  this  impulse 
after  a  time ;  but  while  it  lasted,  it  had  every  appearance 
of  being  the  autoinatic  result  of  ideas,  often  suggested  by 
perceptions,  working  out  irresistible  motor  effects.  Imita- 
tion shades  into 

Emvlation  or  Bivatry^  a  very  intense  instinct,  especially 
rife  with  young  children,  or  at  least  especially  undisguised. 
Everyone  knows  it  Nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  the  world 
is  done  by  it  We  know  that  if  we  do  not  do  the  task  some- 
one else  will  do  it  and  get  the  credit,  so  we  do  ii  It  Jfas 
very  little  connection  with  sympathy,  but  rather  more  with 
pugnacity,  which  we  proceed  in  turn  to  consider. 

Pugnacity;  anger;  resentment.  In  many  respects  man 
is  the  most  ruthlessly  ferocious  of  beasts.  As  with  all 
gregarious  animals,  '  two  souls,'  as  Faust  says,  *  dwell  with- 
in his  breast,'  the  one  of  sociability  and  helpfulness,  the 
other  of  jealousy  and  antagonism  to  his  mates.  Though  in 
a  general  way  he  cannot  live  without  them,  yet,  as  regards 
certain  individuals,  it  often  falls  out  that  he  cannot  live 
with  them  either.  Constrained  to  be  a  member  of  a  tribe, 
he  still  has  a  right  to  decide,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  of  which 
other  nmiilMn  ihe  tribe  shall  consist.     Killing  off  a  few 


*  S«t,  te  MOM  ttcellent  pedagogic  remarks  about  doing  yaur9$^  what 
you  waat  I0  gil  tout  pupils  to  do,  and  not  simply  telling  them  to  do  \t» 
BauDMM,  BMidlMMh  der  Moral  (1879),  p.  82  ff. 
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obnoxious  ones  may  often  better  the  chances  of  thoi 
remain.  And  killing  off  a  neighboring  tribe  from 
lio  good  thing  comes,  but  only  competition,  may  mat 
better  the  lot  of  the  whole  tribe.  Hence  the  gory  < 
the  hdlum  omnium  contra  omnes,  in  which  our  rac 
reared  ;  hence  the  fickleness  of  human  ties,  the  eas 
which  the  foe  of  yesterday  becomes  the  ally  of  to-di 
friend  of  to-day  the  enemy  of  to-morrow ;  hence  the  fa 
we,  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  successful  enaci 
one  scene  of  slaughter  after  another,  must,  whatevei 
pacific  virtues  we  may  also  possess,  still  carry  abou 
us,  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  into  flame,  the  smo 
ing  and  sinister  traits  of  character  by  means  of  whicl 
lived  through  so  many  massacres,  harming  othen 
themselves  unharmed. 

Sympathy  is  an  emotion  as  to  whose  instinctivenes 
chologists  have  held  hot  debate,  some  of  them  contc 
that  it  is  no  primitive  endowment,  but,  originally  at 
the  result  of  a  rapid  calculation  of  the  good  conseqi 
to  ourselves  of  the  sympathetic  act.     Such  a  calcul 
at  first  conscious,  would  grow  more  unconscious  as 
came  more  habitual,  and  at  last,  tradition  and  assoc 
aiding,  might  prompt  to  actions  which  could  not  be  c 
guished  from  immediate  impulses.     It  is  hardly  need 
argue  against  the  falsity  of  this  view.     Some  forms  of 
pathy,  that  of  mother  with  child,  for  example,  are  e 
primitive,  and  not  intelligent  forecasts  of  board  and 
ing  and  other  support  to  be  reaped  in  old  age.     Dan| 
the  child  blindly  and  instantaneously  stimulates  the  m 
to  actions  of  alarm  or  defence.     Menace  or  harm  t 
adult  beloved   or   friend   excites   us   in   a   correspo: 
way,  often  against  all  the  dictates  of  prudence.     It  it 
that  sympathy  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
fact  of  gregariousness.     Cattle  do  not  help  a  wounded 
rade ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are    more  likely  to  dis 
him.     But  a  dog  will  lick  another  sick  dog,  and  even 
him  food  ;  and  the  sympathy  of    monkeys  is  prove 
many  observations  to  be  strong.     In  man,  then,  we  ma 
it  down  that  the  sight  of  suflering  or  danger  to  oth< 
a  direct  exciter  of  interest,  and  an  immediate  stimul 
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no  complication  hinders,  to  acts  of  relief.  There  is  noth- 
ing unaccountable  or  pathological  about  this — nothing  to 
justify  Professor  Bain's  assimilation  of  it  to  the  'fixed 
ideas '  of  insanity,  as  *  clashing  with  the  regular  outgoings 
of  the  will.'  It  may  be  as  primitive  as  any  other  *  outgo- 
ing,' and  may  be  due  to  a  random  variation  selected,  quite 
as  probably  as  gregariousness  and  maternal  love  are,  even 
in  Spencer's  opinion,  due  to  such  variations. 

It  is  true  that  sympathy  is  peculiarly  liable  to  inhibi- 
tion from  other  instincts  which  its  stimulus  may  call  forth* 
The  traveller  whom  the  good  Samaritan  rescued  may  well 
have  prompted  such  instinctive  fear  or  disgust  in  the  priest 
and  Levite  who  passed  him  by,  that  their  sympathy  could 
not  come  to  the  front  Then,  of  course,  habits,  reasoned 
reflections,  and  calculations  may  either  check  or  reinforce 
one's  sympathy ;  as  may  also  the  instincts  of  love  or  hate,* 
if  these  exist,  for  the  suffering  individual.  The  hunting 
and  pugnacious  instincts,  when  aroused,  also  inhibit  our 
sympathy  absolutely.  This  accounts  for  the  cruelty  of 
collections  of  men  hounding  each  other  on  to  bait  or  tor- 
ture a  victim.  The  blood  mounts  to  the  eyes,  and  sympa- 
thy's chance  is  gone.* 

The  hunting  instinct  has  an  equally  remote  origin  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race.t    The  hunting  and  the  fighting  in- 

*  Sympathy  has  been  enormoasly  written  about  in  books  on  Ethlot.    A 

very  good  recent  chapter  is  that  by  Thos.  Fowler:  The  Principles  of  Morals, 
part  II.  chap.  ii. 

f  "  1  must  now  refer  to  a  very  general  pasfiion  which  occurs  in  boys  who 
are  brought  up  naturally,  especially  in  the  country.  Everyone  knows 
what  pleasure  a  boy  takes  in  the  sight  of  a  butterfly*  fish,  crab  or  other 
animal,  or  of  a  bird's  nest,  and  what  a  strong  propensity  be  has  for  pulling 
apart,  breaking,  opening,  and  destroying  all  complex  objects,  how  he  de- 
lights in  pulling  out  the  wings  and  legs  of  flies,  and  tormenting  one  animal 
or  another,  how  greedy  he  is  to  steal  secret  dainties,  with  what  irresistible 
strength  the  plundering  of  birds*  nests  attracts  him  without  his  having  the 
least  intention  of  eating  the  eggs  or  the  young  birds.  This  fact  has  long 
been  familiar,  and  is  daily  remarked  by  teachers ;  but  an  explanation  of 
these  impulses  which  follow  upon  a  mere  perception  of  the  objects,  with- 
out in  most  cases  any  representation  being  aroused  of  a  future  pleasure  to 
be  gained,  has  as  yet  been  given  by  no  one,  and  yet  the  impulses  are  very 
easy  to  explain.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  said  that  the  lioy  pulls  things 
apart  from  curiosity.  Quite  correct  -.  but  whence  comes  this  curiosity,  this 
irresistible  desire  to  open  everything  and  see  what  Ib  inside  ?    What  makes 
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Btinct  combine  in  many  manifestations.  Tliej  both  si 
tbe  emotion  of  anger ;  tbej  combine  in  tbe  faseiuatioQ 
stories  of  atrocity  have  for  moat  mintla  ;  and  tbe  i 
blind  excitement  of  giving  the  rein  to  onr  fury  when  oar 
is  up  (an  excitement  whose  intensity  is  greater  thai 
of  any  other  human  passion  save  one)  is  only  espIicabU 
impulse  aboriginal  in  character,  and  having  more  to  di 
immediate  and  overwhelming  tendencies  to  mnscula 
charge  than  to  any  possible  reminiscences  of  effects  i 
perience,  or  association  of  ideas.  I  say  this  here,  be 
the  pleasure  of  disinterested  cruelty  has  been  thoti 
paradox,  and  writers  have  sought  to  show  that  it 
primitive  attribute  of  our  nature,  but  rather  a  resi 
of  tlie  subtile  combination  of  other  less  malignani 
.  ments  of  mind.  This  is  a  hopeless  task.  If  evolatio 
the  survival  of  tbe  fittest  be  true  at  all,  the  destrt 
of  prey  and  of  hnraau  rivals  viuat  have  been  amon 
most  important  of  man's  primitive  functions,  the  fig 
and  the  chasing  instincts  must  have  become  ingra 
Certain  perceptions  must  immediately,  and  without  tl 
tervention  of  inferences  and  ideas,  have  prompted  emo 
and  motor  discharges ;  and  both  the  latter  must, 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  very  violent,  and  there 
when  unchected,  of  an  intensely  pleasurable  kind.  It  i 
because  human  bloodthirstiness  is  such  a  primitive  pi 
us  that  it  is  so  hard  to  eradicate,  especially  where  a 
or  a  hunt  is  promised  as  part  of  the  fun.* 


tlieboy  lake  the  egga  from  the  nest  and  destroy  ihem'vheQ  he  never 
of  cntlDg  them  T  Theae  areefCecU  of  an  hereditary  inatinct,  im>  stron 
waniiogs  and  puniahmeQlB  are  uoabte  to  counteract  it  "  (ScUncldei 
Menschliche  Wille.  p.  224.  See  also  Der  TUierische  Wile,  pp.  leiM 
"  It  U  not  Burprising,  In  view  of  the  facts  of  animal  history  aad  i 
lioQ,  that  the  very  special  obji^ct  blood  sliould  have  becoiie  tbe  stii 
for  a  very  special  interest  and  excitement.  That  the  sigUt  of  it  b 
make  people  faint  ia  atrange.  Less  so  that  a  child  who  %ee»  his  blocM 
should  forthwith  become  much  more  frightened  than  by  tbe  mere  fi 
of  the  cut.  Horned  cattle  often,  though  not  always,  becoipe  furl 
excited  at  the  smell  of  blood.  In  Bome  abnormal  human  being*  tbe 
or  thought  of  It  exerts  a  bulefut  fascination.  "  B  and  liis  father  ver 
neighbor's  one  evening,  and,  while  paring  applea,  tbe  old  iiMoacctr<ed 
cut  bis  hand  bo  severely  as  to  cause  the  blood  lo  Bow  profusely.  J 
observed  lo  become  reatleas,  nervous,  pale,  and  to  have  undergone  ■  pei 
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As  BooKef oucauld  says,  there  is  something  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  very  friends  that  does  not  altogether  displease 
us  ;  and  an  apostle  of  peace  will  feel  a  certain  vicious  thrill 
run  through  him,  and  enjoy  a  vicarious  brutality,  as  he  turns 
to  the  column  in  his  newspaper  at  the  top  of  which  '  Shock- 
ing Atrocity  *  stands  printed  in  large  capitals.  See  how  the 
crowd  flocks  round  a  street-brawl !  Consider  the  enormous 
annual  sale  of  revolvers  to  persons,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
of  whom  has  any  serious  intention  of  using  them,  but  of 
whom  each  one  has  his  carnivorous  self-consciousness 
agreeably  tickled  by  the  notion,  as  he  clutches  the  handle 
of  his  weapon,  that  he  will  be  rather  a  dangerous  customer 
to  meet  See  the  ignoble  crew  that  escorts  every  great 
pugilist — parasites  who  feel  as  if  the  glory  of  his  brutality 
rubbed  off  upon  them,  and  whose  darling  hope,  from  day  to 
day,  is  to  arrange  some  set-to  of  which  they  may  share  the 
rapture  without  enduring  the  pains  I  The  first  blows  at  a 
prize-fight  are  apt  to  make  a  refined  spectator  sick ;  but  his 
blood  is  soon  up  in  favor  of  one  party,  and  it  will  then  seem 
as  if  the  other  fellow  could  not  be  banged  and  pounded  and 
mangled  enough — the  refined  spectator  would  like  to  rein- 
force the  blows  himself.  Over  the  sinister  orgies  of  blood 
of  certain  depraved  and  insane  persons  let  a  curtain  be 
drawn,  as  well  as  over  the  ferocity  with  which  otherwise 
fairly  decent  men  may  be  animated,  when  (at  the  sacking  of 
a  town,  for  instance),  the  excitement  of  victory  long  de- 
change  in  demeanor.  Taking  advantage  of  the  distraction  produced  by 
the  accident,  B  escaped  from  the  house  and  proceeded  to  a  neighboring 
farm-yard,  where  he  cut  the  throat  of  a  horse,  killing  it."  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke. 
commenting  on  this  man's  case  (Journal  of  Mental  Science,  October, 
1885),  speaks  of  the  influence  of  blood  u|K)n  him— his  whole  life  had  been 
one  chain  of  cowardly  atrocities — and  continues :  "  There  can  be  no  doubl 
that  with  some  individuals  it  constitutes  a  fascination.  .  .  .  We  might 
speak  of  a  mania  $anguinii.  Dr.  Savage  admitted  a  man  from  France  into 
Bethlehem  Hospital  some  time  ago,  one  of  whose  earliest  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity  was  the  thirst  for  blood,  which  he  endeavored  to  satisfy  by  going  to 
an  abattoir  in  Paris.  The  man  whose  case  1  have  brought  f  orwani  had  the 
same  passion  for  gloating  over  blood,  but  had  no  attack  of  acute  mania. 
The  sight  of  blood  was  distinctly  a  delight  to  him,  and  at  any  tirnc  blood 
aroused  In  him  the  worst  elements  of  his  nature.  Instances  will  easily  be 
recalled  in  which  murderers,  undoubtedly  insane,  have  described  the  in 
tense  pleasure  they  experienced  in  the  warm  blood  of  children. " 
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layed,  the  sadden  freedom  of  rapine  and  of  Inst,  the 
tagion  of  a  crowd,  and  the  impulse  to  imitate  and  ontc 
<K>mbine  to  swell  the  blind  drunkenness  of  the  killi] 
etinct,  and  carry  it  to  its  extreme.  No  !  those  who 
account  for  this  from  above  downwards,  as  if  it  resulte<] 
the  consequences  of  the  victory  being  rapidly  inferrec 
from  the  agreeable  sentiments  associated  with  them  j 

.  imagination,  have  missed  the  root  of  the  matter.  O 
rocity  is  blind,  and  can  only  be  explained  from  bdow.  i 
we  trace  it  bftc^k  through  our  line  of  descent,  we  shou] 
it  taking  more  and  more  the  form  of  a  fatal  reflex  resp 
and  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  and  more  the 
and  direct  emotion  that  it  is.* 

In  childhood  it  takes   this  form.     The  boys  who 
out  grasshoppers*  legs  and  butterflies*  wings,  and  d 
bowel  every  frog  they  catch,  have  no  thought  at  all  aboi 
matter.     The  creatures  tempt  their  hands  to  a  fascis 
occupation,  to  which  they  have  to  yield.     It  is  with 
as  with  the  *  boy-fiend  *  Jesse  Pomeroy,  who  cut  a 
girl's  throat,  'just  to  see  how  she'd  act.'     The  norma 
vocatives  of  the  impulse  are  all  living  beasts,  great 
small,  toward  which  a  contrary  habit  has  not  been  fo 
— all  human  beings  in  whom  we  perceive  a  certain 
towards  us,  and  a  large  number  of  human  beings  who  g 
us  peremptorily,  either  by  their  look,  or  gait,  or  by 

^circumstance  in  their  lives  which  we  dislike.  Inhibits 
sympathy,  and  by  reflection  calling  up  impulses  of  ai 
posite  kind,  civilized  men  lose  the  habit  of  acting  out 
pugnacious  instincts  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  a 
iug  feeling  of  anger,  with  its  comparatively  faint  bodil 

*  "  Bombonnel,  having  rolled  with  a  panther  to  the  border  of  a  i 
gets  his  head  away  from  the  open  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  by  a 
gious  effort  rolls  her  into  the  abyss.  He  gets  up,  blinded,  spitting  a  n 
blood,  not  knowing  exactly  what  the  situation  is.  He  thinks  only  < 
thing,  that  he  shall  probably  die  of  his  wounds,  but  that  before  dyi 
must  take  vengeance  on  the  panther.  '  I  didn't  think  of  my  pain,'  t 
-us.  *  Possessed  entirely  by  the  fury  with  which  I  was  transported.  1 
my  hunting-knife,  and  not  understanding  what  had  become  of  the  b 
sought  for  her  on  every  side  in  order  to  continue  the  struggle.  It  ' 
this  plight  that  the  Arabs  found  me  when  they  arrived.'"  (Qnot 
Guyan,  La  Morale  sans  Obligation,  etc.,  p.  210.) 
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pressionsy  may  be  the  limit  of  their  physical  combatiyene8& 
Such  a  feeling  as  this  may,  however,  be  aroused  by  a  wide 
range  of  objects.  Inanimate  things,  combinations  of  color 
and  sound,  bad  bills  of  fare,  may  in  persons  who  combine 
fastidious  taste  with  an  irascible  temperament  produce 
real  ebullitions  of  rage.  Though  the  female  sex  is  often 
said  to  have  less  pugnacity  than  the  male,  the  difference 
seems  connected  more  with  the  extent  of  the  motor  con- 
sequences of  the  impulse  than  with  its  frequency.  Women 
take  offence  and  get  angry,  if  anything,  more  easily  than  men, 
but  their  anger  is  inhibited  by  fear  and  other  principles  of 
their  nature  from  expressing  itself  in  blows.  The  hunting- 
instinct  proper  seems  to  be  decidedly  weaker  in  them  than 
in  men.  The  latter  instinct  is  easily  restricted  by  habit  to 
certain  objects,  which  become  legitimate  'game,'  while 
other  things  are  spared.  If  the  hunting-instinct  be  not  ex- 
ercised at  all,  it  may  even  entirely  die  out,  and  a  man  may 
enjoy  letting  a  wild  creature  live,  even  though  he  might  easily 
kill  it  Such  a  ty}>e  is  now  becoming  frequent ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  child  of  nature  such  a 
personage  would  seem  a  sort  of  moral  monster. 

Fear  is  a  reaction  aroused  by  the  same  objects  that 
arouse  ferocity.  The  antagonism  of  the  two  is  an  interest- 
ing study  in  instinctive  dynamics.  We  both  fear,  and  wish 
to  kill,  anything  that  may  kill  us  ;  and  the  question  which 
of  the  two  impulses  we  shall  follow  is  usually  decided  by 
some  one  of  those  collateral  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  to  be  moved  by  which  is  the  mark  of  superior  mental 
natures.  Of  course  this  introduces  uncertednty  into  the 
reaction ;  but  it  is  an  uncertainty  found  in  the  higher 
brutes  as  well  as  in  men,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
proof  that  we  are  less  instinctive  than  they.  Fear  has 
bodily  expressions  of  an  extremely  energetic  kind,  and 
stands,  beside  lust  and  anger,  as  one  of  the  three  most  ex- 
citing emotions  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  The 
progress  from  brute  to  man  is  characterized  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  the  decrease  in  frequency  of  proper  occasions 
for  fear.  In  civilized  life,  in  particular,  it  has  at  last  be- 
come possible  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  pass  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  ever  having  had  a  pang  of  genu- 
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ine  fear.  Many  of  us  need  an  attack  of  mental  dis 
teach  OS  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Hence  the  pes 
of  so  much  blindly  optimistic  philosophy  and  n 
The  atrocities  of  life  become  '  like  a  tale  of  little  m 
though  the  words  are  strong ;'  we  doubt  if  anything 
ever  really  was  within  the  tiger's  jaws,  and  conclu< 
the  horrors  we  hear  of  are  but  a  sort  of  painted  ta 
for  tiie  chambers  in  which  we  lie  so  comfortably  at 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  world. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  fear  is  a  genuine  instinct,  and 
the  earliest  shown  by  the  human  child.  Noises  8e< 
pecially  to  call  it  forth.  Most  noises  from  the  outer 
to  a  child  bred  in  the  house,  have  no  exact  signi£ 
They  are  simply  startling.  To  quote  a  good  observ 
Perez : 

"  Ohildren  between  three  and  ten  months  are  less  often  alai 
visual  than  by  auditory  impressions.     In  cats,  from  the  fifteen 
the  contrary  is  the  case.    A  child,  three  and  a  half  months  old 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  a  conflagration,  in  presence  of  the  de* 
flames  and  ruined  walls,  showed  neither  astonishment  nor  f( 
smiled  at  the  woman  who  was  taking  care  of  him,  while  his 
were  busy.    The  noise,  however,  of  the  trumpet  of  the  firemc 
were  approaching,  and  that  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine,  ma 
start  and  cry.    At  this  age  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  infant  start) 
flash  of  lightning,  even  when  intense;  but  I  have  seen  many  o 
alarmed  at  the  voice  of  the  thunder.  .  .  .  Thus  fear  comes  ra 
the  ears  than  by  the  eyes,  to  the  child  without  experience.     It 
ural  that  this  should  be  reversed,  or  reduced,  in  animals  organ 
perceive  danger  afar.    Accordingly,  although  I  have  never  seen 
frightened  at  his  first  sight  of  fire,  I  have  many  a  time  seen  youni 
young  cats,  young  chickens,  and  young  birds  frightened  thereby, 
picked  up  some  years  ago  a  lost  cat  about  a  year  old.    Some  i 
afterward  at  the  onset  of  cold  weather  I  lit  the  fire  in  the  grate 
study,  which  was  her  reception-room.     She  first  looked  at  the  fl 
a  very  frightened  way.     I  brought  her  near  to  it.     She  leaped 
and  ran  to  hide  under  the  bed.     Although  the  fire  was  lighted  evei 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  winter  that  I  could  prevail  upon 
stay  upon  a  chair  near  it.     The  next  winter,  however,  all  appreh 
had  disappeared.  .  .  .  Let  us,  then,  conclude  that  there  are  here 
dispositions  to  fear,  which  are  independent  of  experience,  but 
experiences  may  end  by  attenuating  very  considerably.     In  the  1 
infant  I  believe  them  to  be  particularly  connected  with  the  ear."  * 


♦  Psychologie  de  TEnfant,  pp.  72-74.     In  an  account  of  a  young  , 
quoted  from  Falkenstein,by  R.  Hartmann  ('  Anthropoid  Apes/  Intemi 
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The  effect  of  uoJBe  iii  Leighteniog  anj  terror  we  may 
feel  iu  adult  years  is  very  marked.  The  hotottTtg  of  tlie 
storm,  whether  oii  aea  or  land,  is  a  principal  cause  of  our 
an&iety  when  exposed  to  it.  The  writer  has  been  interested 
iu  noticing  in  his  own  person,  while  lying  in  bed,  and  kept 
awake  by  the  wind  outside,  how  invariably  each  loud  gutit 
of  it  arrested  momentarily  hia  heart.  A  dog,  attacking  us, 
is  much  more  dreadful  by  reason  of  the  noises  he  makes.     \/ 

Stratige  men,  and  strange  auimals,  either  large  or  small,  ^ 
excite  fear,  but  especially  men  or  animuls  advancing  toward 
as  in  a  threatening  way.  This  is  entirely  instinctive  and 
antecedent  to  experience.  Some  children  will  cry  with 
terror  at  their  very  first  sight  of  a  cat  or  dog,  and  it  will 
often  be  impossible  for  weeks  to  make  them  touch  ii 
Others  will  wish  to  fondle  it  almost  immediately.  Certain 
kinds  of  '  vermin,'  especially  spiders  and  snakes,  seem  to 
excite  a  fear  unusually  difficult  to  overcome.  It  is  impos- 
Bible  to  say  how  much  of  this  difference  is  instinctive  and 
how  mnch  the  result  of  stories  heard  about  these  creatures. 
That  the  fear  of '  vermin  '  ripens  gradually,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  proved  in  a  child  of  my  own  to  whom  I  gave  a  live 
frog  once,  at  the  age  of  six  to  eight  months,  and  again  when 
he  was  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The  first  time  he  seized  it 
promptly,  and  holding  it,  in  spite  of  its  struggling,  at  last 
got  its  head  into  his  mouth.  He  then  let  it  crawl  up  his 
breast,  and  get  upon  his  face,  without  showing  alarm.  But 
the  second  time,  although  he  had  seen  no  frog  and  heard 
so  story  about  a  frog  between  whiles,  it  was  almost  impos* 
Bible  to  induce  him  to  touch  it.  Another  child,  a  year  old, 
eagerly  took  some  very  large  spiders  into  his  hand.  At 
present  he  is  afraid,  but  has  been  exposed  meanwhile  to 
the  teachings  of  the  nursery.  One  of  my  children  from  her 
lirth  upwards  saw  daily  the  pet  pug-dog  of  the  house,  aud 
iver  betrayed  the  slightest  fear  until  she  was  (if  I  recol- 

'Muttific  Series,  vol.  Ln  (New  York.  1866).  p.  aes),  It  fs  said:  "Ilevory 
much  dUiibed  utrange  aoius.  Tbunder,  llip  nin  falling  on  the  Bkyligbt, 
Aiid  especially  the  lODg-drawn  note  of  a  pipe  or  trumpet,  threw  him  iiilo 
■uch  agiutioD  as  lo  cause  a  sudden  aQection  of  the  dtgeslive  organs,  and 
ii  K-tame  expedient  lo  kci-p  bini  nl  n  disiruite.  When  he  woa  iligbtly  In- 
diepoxed,  we  made  use  of  tliia  kind  uf  inuuo  with  ri>aulu  aa  nicoeaiful  h 
U  we  had  admlnUlered  purgHllrti  mudiciiie," 
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lect  rightlj)  about  eight  months  old.  Then  the  i 
suddenly  seemed  to  develop,  and  with  such  intensi 
familiarity  had  no  mitigating  effect  She  screamed 
eyer  the  dog  entered  the  room,  and  for  many  monl 
mained  afraid  to  touch  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  tl 
change  in  the  pug*s  unfailingly  friendly  conduct  ha< 
thing  to  do  with  this  change  of  feeling  in  the  child. 

Preyer  tells  of  a  young  child  screaming  with  f< 
being  carried  near  to  the  sea.     The  great  source  of 
to  infancy  is  solitude.     The  teleology  of  this  is  obvic 
is  also  that  of  the  infant's  expression  of  dismay — the  : 
failing  cry — on  waking  up  and  finding  himself  alone. 

Black  things^  and  especially  dark  plaoes^  holes,  ca 
etc.,  arouse  a  peculiarly  gruesome  fear.  This  fear,  a 
as  that  of  solitude,  of  being  *  lost,'  are  explained  a 
fashion  by  ancestral  experience.     Says  Schneider : 

**  It  is  a  fact  that  men,  especially  in  childhood,  fear  to  go  into 
cavern  or  a  gloomy  wood.  This  feeling  of  fear  arises,  to  b 
partly  from  the  fact  that  we  easily  suspect  that  dangerous  beast 
lark  in  these  localities — a  suspicion  due  to  stories  we  have  heai 
read.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  sure  that  this  fear  at  a  < 
perception  is  also  directly  inherited.  Children  who  have  been  ca 
guarded  from  all  ghost-stories  are  nevertheless  terrified  and  cry 
iTito  a  dark  place,  especially  if  sounds  are  made  there.  Even  an 
can  easily  observe  that  an  uncomfortable  timidity  steals  over  hin 
lonely  wood  at  night,  although  he  may  have  the  fixed  convictio: 
not  the  slightest  danger  is  near. 

**This  feeling  of  fear  occurs  in  many  men  even  in  their  0¥m 
after  dark,  although  it  is  much  stronger  in  a  dark  cavern  or  forest 
fact  of  such  instinctive  fear  is  easily  explicable  when  we  conside: 
our  savage  ancestors  through  innumerable  generations  were  accus. 
to  meet  with  dangerous  beasts  in  caverns,  especially  bears,  and 
for  the  most  part  attacked  by  such  beasts  during  the  night  and  i 
woods,  and  that  tnus  an  inseparable  association  between  the  perce] 
of  diirkness  of  caverns  and  woods,  and  fear  took  place,  anc 
inherited."* 

High  places  cause  fear  of  a  peculiarly  sickening 
though  here,  again,  individuals   differ  enormously, 
utterly  blind  instinctive  character  of  the  motor  impi 
here   is   shown   by  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  ab 

♦  Der  Meuschliche  Wille,  p.  224. 
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entirely  unreasonable,  but  that  reason  is  powerless  to 
suppress  them.  That  they  are  a  mere  incidental  peculiarity 
of  the  nervous  system,  like  liability  to  sea-sickness,  or  love 
of  music,  with  no  teleological  significance,  seems  more  than 
probable.  The  fear  in  question  varies  so  much  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  and  its  detrimental  effects  are  so  much  more 
Dhvious  than  its  uses,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be 
a  selected  instinct.  Man  is  anatomically  one  of  the  best 
titted  of  animals  for  climbing  about  high  places.  The  best 
psychical  complement  to  this  equipment  would  seem  to  be 
a  *  level  head '  when  there,  not  a  dread  of  going  there  at 
all.  In  fact,  the  teleology  of  fear,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  is  very  dubious.  Professor  Mosso,  in  his  interesting 
monograph,  '  La  Paura '  (which  has  been  translated  into 
French),  concludes  that  many  of  its  manifestations  must  be 
considered  pathological  rather  than  useful ;  Bain,  in  several 
places,  expresses  the  same  opinion ;  and  this,  J  think,  is 
surely  the  view  which  any  observer  without  a  priori  preju- 
dices must  take.  A  certain  amount  of  timidity  obviously 
adapts  us  to  the  world  we  live  in,  but  the  fear-paroxysin  is 
surely  altogether  harmful  to  him  who  is  its  prey. 

Fear  of  the  supernatural  is  one  variety  of  fear.  -It  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  normal  object  for  this  fear,  unless  it 
were  a  genuine  ghost.  But,  in  spite  of  psychical  research- 
societies,  science  has  not  yet  adopted  ghosts ;  so  we  can  only 
say  that  certain  ideas  of  supernatural  agency,  associated 
with  real  circumstances,  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  horror. 
This  horror  is  probably  explicable  as  the  restdt  of  a  combi- 
nation of  simpler  horrors.  To  bring  the  ghostiy  terror  to  its 
maximum,  many  usual  elements  of  the  dreadful  must  com- 
bine, such  as  loneliness,  darkness,  inexplicable  sounds,  espe- 
cially of  a  dismal  character,  moving  figures  half  discerned 
(or,if  discemed,of  dreadftd  aspect),  and  a  vertiginous  baffling 
of  the  expectation.  This  last  element,  which  is  inUHedual^ 
is  very  important  It  produces  a  strange  emotional 
'  curdle  '  in  our  blood  to  see  a  process  with  which  we  are 
familiar  deliberately  taking  an  unwonted  course.  Any 
one's  heart  would  stop  beating  if  he  perceived  his  chair 
sliding  unassisted  across  the  floor.  The  lower  animals 
appear  to  be  sensitive  to  the  mysteriously  exceptional  an 
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well  as  ourselves.      My  friend  Professor  W.  K.  Broo 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  told   me  of  his  largi 
noble  dog  being  frightened  into  a  sort  of  epileptic  fit 
bone  being  drawn  across  the  floor  by  a  thread  whic 
dog  did  not  see.     Darwin  and  Romanes  have  given  si 
experiences.*      The  idea  of  the  supernatural  involves 
the  usual  should  be  set  at  naught     In  the  witch  and 
goblin  supernatural,  other  elements  still  of  fear  are  br< 
in — caverns,  slime  and  ooze,  vermin,  corpses,  and  the  ] 
A  human  corpse  seems  normally  to  produce  an  instil 
dread,  which  is  no  doubt  somewhat  due  to  its  mysterious 
and  which  familiarity  rapidly  dispels.      But,  in  view  c 
fact  that  cadaveric,  reptilian,  and  underground  horrors 
so  specific  and  constant  a  part  in  many  nightmares 
forms  of  delirium,  it  seems  not  altogether  unwise  to 
whether  these  forms  of  dreadful  circumstance  may  not 
former  period  have  been  more  normal  objects  of  the  < 
ronment  than  now.      The  ordinary  cock-sure   evoluti< 
ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  these  terrors, 
the   scenery  that  provokes    them,   as    relapses  into 
consciousness   of  the  cave-men,  a  consciousness   usi 
overlaid  in  us  by  experiences  of  more  recent  date. 

There  are  certain  other  pathological  fears,  and  cei 
peculiarities   in   the  expression   of    ordinary   fear,  w 
might  receive  an   explanatory   light   from   ancestral 
ditions,  even  infra-human  ones.    In  ordinary  fear,  one 


*  Cf.  Romanes.  Mental  Evolution,  etc.,  p.  156. 

t  In  the  '  Overland  Monthly '  for  1887,  a  most  interesting  artlc 
Laura  Bridgman's  writings  has  been   published  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Sand 
Among  other  reminiscences  of  her  early  childhood,  while  she  still  1 
nothing  of  the  sign-language,  the  wonderful  blind  deaf-mute  record) 
following  item  in  her  quaint  language  :  ' '  My  father  [he  was  a  fannei 
probably  did  his  own  butchering]  used  to  enter  his  kitchen  bringing  i 
killed  animals  in  and  deposited  them  on  one  of  sides  of  the  room  n 
times.    As  I  perceived  it  it  make  me  shudder  with  terror  because  I  die 
know  what  the  matter  was.     I  hated  to  approach  the  dead.     One  mor 
I  went  to  take  a  short  walk  with  my  Mother.    I  went  into  a  snug  housi 
some  time.     They  took  me  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  coffin.     I 
my   hand   in   the  coffin   &  felt  something  so  queer.     It  frightened 
unpleasantly.      I  found  something  dead  wrapped  in  a  silk  h'd'k'f  so  < 
fully.     It  must  have  been  a  body  that  had  had  vitality.  ...  I  did  not 
♦o  venture  to  examine  the  body  for  I  was  confounded." 
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either  niu,  or  remain  semi-paralyzed.  The  latter  condition 
reminds  us  of  the  so-called  death-shamming  instinct  shown 
by  many  animals.  Dr.  Lindsay,  in  his  work  '  Mind  in 
Animals,*  says  this  must  require  great  self-command  in 
those  that  practise  it.  But  it  is  really  no  feigning  of  death 
at  all,  and  requires  no  self-command.  It  is  simply  a  terror* 
paralysis  which  has  been  bo  useful  as  to  become  hereditary. 
The  beast  of  prey  does  not  think  the  motionless  bird,  insect, 
or  crustacean  dead.  He  simply  fails  to  notice  them  at  all ; 
because  his  senses,  like  ours,  are  much  more  strongly 
excited  by  a  moving  object  than  by  a  still  one.  It  is  the 
same  instinct  which  leads  a  boy  playing  '  I  spy '  to  hold 
his  very  breath  when  the  seeker  is  near,  and  which  makes 
the  beast  of  prey  himself  in  many  cases  motionlessly  lie  in 
wait  for  his  victim  or  silently  *  stalk  *  it,  by  rapid  ap- 
proaches alternated  with  periods  of  immobility.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  the  instinct  which  makes  us  jump  up  and  down 
and  move  our  arms  when  we  wish  to  attract  the  notice  of 
some  one  passing  far  away,  and  makes  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  frantically  wave  a  cloth  upon  the  raft  where  he  is 
floating  when  a  distant  sail  appears.  Now,  may  not  the 
statue-like,  crouching  immobility  of  some  melancholiacs, 
insane  with  general  anxiety  and  fear  of  everything,  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  this  old  instinct  ?  They  can  give 
no  rfoson  for  their  fear  to  move ;  but  immobility  makes  them 
feel  safer  and  more  comfortable.  Is  not  this  the  mental 
state  of  the  '  feigning '  animal  ? 

Again,  take  the  strange  symptom  which  has  been  de« 
scribed  of  late  years  by  the  rather  absurd  name  of  agora* 
phMiu  The  patient  is  seized  with  palpitation  and  ter- 
ror at  the  sight  of  any  open  place  or  broad  street  which 
he  lias  to  cross  alone.  He  trembles,  his  knees  bend,  he 
muv  even  faint  at  the  idea.  Where  he  has  sufficient  self- 
command  he  sometimes  accomplishes  the  object  by  keep- 
ing safe  under  the  lee  of  a  vehicle  going  across,  or  join- 
ing himself  to  a  knot  of  other  people.  But  usually  he 
slinks  round  the  sides  of  the  square,  hugging  the  houses 
as  closely  as  he  can.  This  emotion  has  no  utility  in  a 
civilized  man,  but  when  we  notice  the  chronic  agora- 
phobia of  our  domestic  cats,  and  see  the  tenacious  way 
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in  which  many  wild  animals,  especially  rodents,  clii 
cover,  and  only  venture  on  a  dash  across  the  open 
desperate  measure — even  then  making  for  every  ston 
bunch  of  weeds  which  may  give  a  momentary  shelter — i 
we  see  this  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  ask  whether  sue 
odd  kind  of  fear  in  us  be  not  due  to  the  accidental  re 
rection,  through  disease,  of  a  sort  of  instinct  which  mi 
some  of  our  ancestors  have  had  a  permanent  and  on 
whole  a  useful  part  to  play  ? 

Appropriation  or  AoquUitiveness.    The  beginnings  oi 
quisitiveness  are  seen  in  the  impulse  which  very  y< 
children  display,  to  snatch  at,  or  beg  for,  any  object  w 
pleases  their  attention.     Later,  when  they  begin  to  sp 
among  the  first  words  they  emphasize  are  '  me  '  and  *  mii 
Their  earliest  quarrels  with  each  other  are  about  quest 
of  ownership ;  and  parents  of  twins  soon  learn  that  it  • 
duces  to  a  quiet  house  to  buy  all  presents  in  impartial 
plicate.     Of  the  later  evolution  of  the  proprietary  instii: 
need  not  speak.     Everyone  knows  how  difficult  a  thing 
not  to  covet  whatever  pleasing  thing  we  see,  and  how 
sweetness  of  the  thing  often  is  as  gall  to  us  so  long  as  i 
another's.     When  another  is  in  possession,  the  impulse 
appropriate  the  thing  often  turns  into  the  impulse  to  h 
him — what  is  called  envy,  or  jealousy,  ensues.     In  civil 
life  the  impulse  to  own  is  usually  checked  by  a  variet 
considerations,  and  only  passes  over  into  action  under 
cumstances  legitimated  by  habit  and  common  consent 
additional  example  of  the  way  in  which  one  instinctive  1 
dency  may  be  inhibited  by  others.     A  variety  of  the  pro 
etary  instinct  is  the  impulse  to  form  collections  of  the  si 
sort  of  thing.     It  differs  much  in  individuals,  and  show 
a  striking  way  how  instinct  and  habit  interact.     For, 

*  I  lately  saw  a  boy  of  five  (who  had  been  told  the  story  of  Hector 
Achilles)  teaching  his  younger  brother,  aged  three,  how  to  play  Hei 
w)  He  he  himself  should  play  Achilles,  and  chase  him  round  the  wall 
Troy.  Having  armed  themselves.  Achilles  advanced,  shouting  "Wh 
my  Patroklos  ?  "  Whereupon  the  would-be  Hector  piped  up,  quite  disti 
ed  from  his  rale,  ' '  Where's  my  Patroklos  ?  I  want  a  Patroklos  !  I  wi 
Patroklos  I " — and  broke  up  the  game.  Of  what  kind  of  a  thing  a  Patro 
might  be  he  had,  of  course,  no  notion— enough  that  his  brother  had 
for  him  to  claim  one  too. 
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though  a  collection  of  any  given  thing — like  postage-stamps 
— need  not  be  begun  by  any  given  person,  yet  the  chances 
are  that  if  accidentally  it  be  begun  by  a  person  with  the  col- 
lecting instinct,  it  will  probably  be  continued.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  objects,  in  the  collector's  eyes,  is  that  they 
are  a  collection,  and  that  they  are  his.  Bivalry,  to  be  sure, 
inflames  this,  as  it  does  every  other  passion,  yet  the  objects 
of  a  collector's  mania  need  not  be  necessarily  such  as  are 
generally  in  demand.  Boys  will  collect  anything  that  they 
see  another  boy  collect,  from  pieces  of  chalk  and  peach-pito 
up  to  books  and  photographs.  Out  of  a  hundred  students 
whom  I  questioned,  only  four  or  five  had  never  collected 
anything.* 

The  associationist  psychology  denies  that  there  is  any 
blind  primitive  instinct  to  appropriate,  and  wotdd  explain  all 
acquisitiveness,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  desire  to  secure  the 
*  pleasures '  which  the  objects  possessed  may  yield ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  the  association  of  the  idea  of  pleasantness  with  the 
holding  of  the  thing,  even  though  the  pleasure  originally  got 
by  it  was  only  gained  through  its  expense  or  destruction. 
Thus  the  miser  is  shown  to  us  as  one  who  has  transferred 
to  the  gold  by  which  he  may  buy  the  goods  of  this  life  all 
the  emotions  which  the  goods  themselves  would  yield ;  and 
who  thereafter  loves  the  gold  for  its  own  sake,  preferring 
the  means  of  pleasure  to  the  pleasure  itsell  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  much  of  this  analysis  a  broader  view  of 
the  facts  would  have  dispelled.  '  The  miser '  is  an  abstrac- 
tion. There  are  all  kinds  of  misers.  The  common  sort, 
the  excessively  niggardly  man,  simply  exhibits  the  psycho- 
logical law  that  the  potential  has  often  a  far  greater  influ- 
ence over  our  mind  than  the  actual.  A  man  will  not  marry 
now,  because  to  do  so  puts  an  end  to  his  indefinite  potenti- 
alities of  choice  of  a  partner.  He  prefers  the  latter.  He 
will  not  use  open  fires  or  wear  his  good  clothes,  because  the 
day  may  come  wh^n  he  will  have  to  use  the  furnace  or 
dress  in  a  worn-out  coat,  '  and  then  where  will  he  be  ? ' 


*  In  '  The  Nation '  for  September  8,  1886,  President  G.  8.  Hall  hai 
given  Rome  account  of  a  statistical  research  on  Boston  school-boys,  by  Miss 
Wiltse.  from  which  it  appears  that  only  nineteen  out  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  had  made  no  collections. 
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For  him,  better  the  actual  eyil  than  the  fear  of  it ;  i 
it  is  with  the  common  lot  of  misers.  Better  to  liv 
now,  with  the  poicer  of  living  rich,  than  to  live  rich 
risk  of  losing  the  power.  These  men  value  their  go! 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  powers.  Demonetize  it,  a 
how  quickly  they  will  get  rid  of  it !  The  association^ 
ory  is,  as  regards  them,  entirely  at  fault :  they  care 
ing  for  the  gold  in  ae. 

With  other  misers  there  combines  itself  with  thic 
erence  of  the  power  over  the  act  the  far  more  insti 
element  of  the  simple  collecting  propensity.  Evei 
collects  money,  and  when  a  man  of  petty  ways  is  si 
with  the  collecting  mania  for  this  object  he  necessari 
comes  a  miser.  Here  again  the  associationist  psycl 
is  wholly  at  fault  The  hoarding  instinct  prevails  i 
among  animals  as  well  as  among  men.  Professor  Sil 
has  thus  described  one  of  the  hoards  of  the  Call 
wood-rat,  made  in  an  empty  stove  of  an  unoccupied  h 

*^  I  found  the  outside  to  be  composed  entirely  of  spikes,  i 
with  symmetry,  so  as  to  present  the  points  of  the  nails  outward, 
centre  of  this  mass  was  the  nest,  composed  of  finely-divided  fil 
hemp-packing.  Interlaced  with  the  spikes  were  the  following : 
two  dozen  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  ;  all  the  butcher's  knives 
in  number  ;  a  large  carving-knife,  fork,  and  steel ;  several  large 
of  tobacco,  ...  an  old  purse  containing  some  silver,  match^ 
tobacco ;  nearly  all  the  small  tools  from  the  tool-closets,  with  { 
large  augers,  ...  all  of  which  must  have  been  transported  son 
tance,  as  they  were  originally  stored  in  different  parts  of  the  house 
The  outside  casing  of  a  silver  watch  was  disposed  of  in  one  p 
the  pile,  the  glass  of  the  same  watch  in  another,  and  the 
in  still  another."* 

In  every  lunatic  asylum  we  find  the  collecting  ini 
developing  itself  in  an  equally  absurd  way.  Certai 
tients  win  spend  all  their  time  picking  pins  fron 
floor  and  hoarding  them.  Others  collect  bits  of  th 
buttons,  or  rags,  and  prize  them  exceedingly.  Now, 
Miser'  par  excellence  of  the  popular  imagination  an« 
melodrama,  the  monster  of  squalor  and  misanthroj 
simply  one  of  these  mentally  deranged  persons.  Hi 
tellect  may  in  many  matters  be  clear,  but  his  insti 

*  Quoted  in  Lind^y,  '  Mind  in  Lower  Animals/  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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especially  that  of  ownership,  are  insane,  and  their  insani^f 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  association  of  ideas  than  with 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his 
hoarding  usually  is  directed  to  money ;  but  it  also  includes 
almost  anything  besides.  Lately  in  a  Massachusetts  town 
there  died  a  miser  who  principally  hoarded  newspapers. 
These  had  ended  by  so  filling  all  the  rooms  of  his  good- 
sized  house  from  floor  to  ceiling  that  his  living-space  was 
restricted  to  a  few  narrow  channels  between  them.  Even 
AS  I  write,  the  morning  paper  gives  an  account  of  the 
emptying  of  a  miser's  den  in  Boston  by  the  City  Board  of 
Health.     What  the  owner  hoarded  is  thus  described : 

'*  He  gathered  old  newspapers,  wrapping-paper,  incapacitated  um- 
brellas, canos,  pieces  of  common  wire,  cast-ofT  clothing,  empty  barrels, 
picoos  of  iron,  old  bones,  battered  tin-ware,  fractured  pots,  and  bushels 
of  such  miscellany  as  is  to  be  found  only  at  the  city  *dump/  The 
empty  barrels  were  filled,  shelves  were  filled,  every  hole  and  comer  was 
filled,  and  in  order  to  make  more  storage-room,  *  the  hermit '  covered 
his  store-room  with  a  network  of  ropes,  and  hung  the  ropes  as  full  as 
they  could  hold  of  his  curious  collections.  There  was  nothing  one  could 
think  of  that  wasn't  in  that  room.  As  a  w*ood-sawyer,  the  old  man  had 
never  thrown  away  a  saw-blade  or  a  wood-buck.  The  bucks  were  rheu- 
matic and  couldn't  stand  up,  and  the  saw-blades  were  worn  down  to 
almost  nothing  in  the  middle.  8ome  had  been  actually  worn  in  two, 
but  the  ends  were  carefully  saved  and  stored  away.  As  a  coal-heaver, 
the  old  man  had  never  cast  off  a  worn-out  basket,  and  there  were 
dozens  of  the  remains  of  the  old  things,  patched  up  with  canvas  and 
ropisyams,  in  the  store-room.  There  were  at  least  two  dozen  old  hats, 
fur,  cloth,  silk,  and  straw,''  etc. 

Of  course  there  may  be  a  great  many  '  associations  of 
ideas '  in  the  miser's  mind  about  the  things  he  hoards.  He 
is  a  thinking  being,  and  must  associate  things;  but,  without 
an  entirely  blind  impulse  in  this  direction  behind  all  his 
ideas,  such  practical  results  could  never  be  reached.* 

Kleptomania^  as  it  is  called,  is  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  appropriate,  occurring  in  persons  whose  '  associations 
of  ideas*   would  naturally  all  be  of  a  counteracting  sort. 


•Cf.  Flint,  Mind.  vol.  i.  pp.  830-^88;  Sully,  tMU.  p.  067.  Most 
people  probably  have  the  mpul$e  to  keep  bits  of  UKcless  finery,  old  tools, 
pieces  of  once  useful  apparatus,  etc.  :  but  It  is  normally  either  inhibited  at 
the  outset  by  reflection,  or,  if  yielded  to,  the  objects  soon  grow  displeasing 
«od  are  thrown  away. 
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Kleptomaniacs  often  promptly  restore,  or  permit  to  be  re- 
stored, what  they  have  taken;  so  the  impulse  need  not  be 
to  keep,  but  only  to  take.  But  elsewhere  hoarding  com- 
plicates the  result.  A  gontleman,  with  whose  case  I  am 
acquainted,  was  discovered,  after  his  death,  to  have  a  hoard 
in  his  bam  of  all  sorts  of  articles,  mainly  of  a  trumpery 
sort,  but  including  pieces  of  silver  which  he  had  stolen 
from  his  own  dining-room,  and  utensils  which  he  had  stolon 
from  his  own  kitchen,  and  for  which  he  had  afterward 
bought  substitutes  with  his  own  money. 

Constrvctiveneaa  is  as  genuine  and  irresistible  an  instinct 
in  man  as  in  the  bee  or  the  beaver.     Whatever  things  are 
plastic   to  his  hands,  those  things  he  must  remodel  into 
shapes  of  his  own,  and  the  result  of  the  remodelling,  how- 
ever useless  it  may  be,  gives  him  more  pleasure  than  the 
original  thing.     The  mania  of  young  children  for  breaking 
and  palling  apart  whatever  is  given  them  is  more  often 
the  expression  of  a  rudimentary  constructive  impulse  than 
of  a    destructive   one.     '  Blocks '   are   the  playthings    of 
which    they  are   least    apt  to    tire.      Clothes,    weapons, 
tools,  habitations,  and   works  of  art  are  the  result  of  the. 
discoveries  to  which  the  plastic  instinct  leads,  each  individ- 
ual starting  where  his  forerunners  left  off,  and  tradition 
preserving  all  that  once  is  gained.     Clothing,  where  not 
necessitated  by  cold,  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  attempt  to  re- 
model the  human  body  itself — an  attempt  still  better  showia 
in  the  various  tattooings,  tooth-filings,  scarrings,  and  other 
mutilations  that  are  practised  by  savage  tribes.    As   for 
habitation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instinct  to  seek 
a  sheltered  nook,  open  only  on  one  side,  into  which  he  may 
retire  and  be  safe,  is  in  man  quite  as  specific  as  the  in- 
stinct of  birds  to  build  a  nest     It  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
shape  of  a  shelter  from  wet  and  cold  that  the  need  comes 
before  him,  but  he  feels  less  exposed  and  more  at  home 
when  not  altogether  uninclosed  than  when  lying  all  abroad. 
Of  course  the  utilitarian  origin  of  this  instinct  is  obvious. 
But   to    stick   to   bare  facts  at  present  and  not  to  trace 
origins,  we  must  admit  that  this  instinct  now  exists,  and 
probably   always   has  existed,  since  man  was  man.    Habits 
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of  the  most  complicated  kind  are  reared  upon  it.  But 
even  in  the  midst  of  these  habits  we  see  the  blind  instinct 
cropping  out ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  fact  that  we  feign  a 
shelter  within  a  shelter,  by  backing  up  beds  in  rooms  with 
their  heads  against  the  wall,  and  never  lying  in  them  the 
other  way — just  as  dogs  prefer  to  get  under  or  upon  some 
piece  of  furniture  to  sleep,  instead  of  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  The  first  habitations  were  caves  and  leafy 
grottoes,  bettered  by  the  hands ;  and  we  see  children  to- 
day, when  playing  in  wild  places,  take  the  greatest  delight 
in  discovering  and  appropriating  such  retreats  and  '  play- 
ing house  *  there. 

Play.  The  impulse  to  play  in  special  ways  is  certainly 
instinctive.  A  boy  can  no  more  help  running  after  another 
boy  who  runs  provokingly  near  him,  than  a  kitten  can  help 
running  after  a  rolling  balL  A  child  trying  to  get  into  its 
own  hand  some  object  which  it  sees  another  child  pick  up, 
and  the  hitter  trying  to  get  away  with  the  prise,  are  just  as 
much  shives  of  an  automatic  prompting  as  are  two  chickens 
or  fishes,  of  which  one  has  taken  a  big  morsel  into  its  mouth 
and  decamps  with  it,  while  the  other  darts  after  in  pursuit. 
All  simple  active  games  are  attempts  to  gain  the  excitement 
yielded  by  certain  primitive  inistincts,  through  feigning  that 
the  occasions  for  their  exercise  are  there.  They  involve 
imitation,  hunting,  fighting,  rivalry,  acquisitiveness,  and 
construction,  combined  in  various  ways;  their  special  rules 
are  habits,  discovered  by  accident,  selected  by  intelligence, 
and  propagated  by  tradition ;  but  unless  they  were  founded 
in  automatic  impulses,  games  would  lose  most  of  their  zest 
The  sexes  differ  somewhat  in  their  play-impulses.  As 
Schneider  says : 

**The  little  boy  imitates  soldiers,  models  clay  into  an  oven,  builds 
houses,  makes  a  wagon  out  of  chairs,  rides  on  horseback  upon  a  stick, 
drives  nails  with  the  hammer,  harnesses  his  brethren  and  comrades 
together  and  plays  the  stage-driver,  or  lots  himself  be  captured  as  a 
wild  horse  by  some  one  else.  The  girl,  on  the  contrary,  plays  with  her 
doll,  washes  and  dresses  it,  strokes  it,  clasps  and  kisses  it,  puts  it  to 
bed  and  tucks  it  in,  sings  it  a  cradle-song,  or  speaks  with  it  as  if  it 
were  a  living  being.  .  .  .  This  fact  that  a  sexual  difference  exists  in 
the  play-impulse,  that  a  boy  gets  more  pleasure  from  a  horse  and 
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rider  and  a  soldier  than  from  a  doll,  while  with  the  girl  the  oppc 
the  case,  is  proof  tliat  an  hereditary  connection  exists  betwe 
perception  of  certain  things  (horse,  doll,  etc.),  and  the  feeling  of 
are,  as  well  as  between  this  latter  and  the  impolse  to  play.*^  * 

There  is  another  sort  of  human  play,  into  which  h 
sesthetic  feelings  enter.  I  refer  to  that  love  of  festii 
ceremonies,  ordeals,  etc,  which  seems  to  be  universal  i 
species.  The  lowest  savages  have  their  dances,  mo 
less  formally  conducted.  The  various  religions  have 
solemn  rites  and  exercises,  and  civic  and  military  j 
symbolize  their  grandeur  by  processions  and  celebra 
of  divers  sorts.  We  have  our  operas  and  parties  and 
querades.  An  element  common  to  all  these  cerem 
games,  as  they  may  be  called,  is  the  excitement  of 
certed  action  as  one  of  an  organized  crowd.  The 
acts,  performed  with  a  crowd,  seem  to  mean  vastly 
than  when  performed  alone.  A  walk  with  the  peop! 
a  holiday  afternoon,  an  excursion  to  drink  beer  or  < 
at  a  popular  'resort,'  or  an  ordinary  ball-room,  ar« 
amples  of  thi&  Not  only  are  we  amused  at  seeii 
many  strangers,  but  there  is  a  distinct  stimulatic 
feeling  our  share  in  their  collective  life.  The  pe 
tion  of  them  is  the  stimtdus ;  and  our  reaction  upon 
our  tendency  to  join  them  and  do  what  they  are  d 
and  our  unwillingness  to  be  the  first  to  leave  off  an 
home  alone.  This  seems  a  primitive  element  in  our  na 
as  it  is  diffictdt  to  trace  any  association  of  ideas  that  < 
lead  up  to  it ;  although,  once  granting  it  to  exist,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  its  uses  to  a  tribe  might  be  in  facilit 
prompt  and  vigorous  collective  action.  The  formati( 
armies  and  the  undertaking  of  military  expeditions  m 
be  among  its  fruits.  In  the  ceremonial  games  it  is  bu 
impulsive  starting-point  What  particular  things  the  c 
then  shall  do,  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  initiati 
individuals,  fixed  by  imitation  and  habit,  and  continue 
tradition.  The  co-operation  of  other  SBsthetic  pleas 
with  games,  ceremonial  or  other,  has  a  great  deal  t 
with  the  selection  of  such  as  shall  become  stereotypec 
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habitaal.  The  peculiar  form  of  excitemeDt  called  by  Pro- 
fpHMor  Bain  the  emotion  of  pursuit,  the  pleasure  of  a  crcs- 
veruiv,  is  tlie  soul  of  uiany  common  games.  The  immeDse 
extent  of  the  play-activities  in  hnroan  life  is  too  obTious  to 
be  more  than  mentioned.* 

Curiosity.  Already  prettj'  low  down  among  vertebrates 
we  6nd  that  any  object  may  excite  attention,  provided  it  be 
only  novet,  and  that  attention  may  be  followed  by  approach 
and  exploration  by  nostril,  lips,  or  touch.  Curiosity  and 
fear  form  a  couple  of  antagonietic  emotions  liable  to  be 
awakened  by  the  same  outward  thing,  and  manifestly  both 
useful  to  their  possessor.  The  spectacle  of  their  alternation 
is  often  amusing  enough,  as  in  the  timid  approaches  and 
scared  wheelings  which  sheep  or  cattle  will  make  in  the 
presence  of  some  new  object  they  are  invvstigating.  I  have 
seen  alligators  in  the  water  act  in  precisely  the  same  way 
towards  a  man  seated  on  the  beach  in  front  of  them — grad- 
ually drawing  near  as  long  as  he  kept  still,  frantically 
careering  back  as  soon  as  he  made  a  movement.  Inasmuch 
as  new  objects  may  always  be  advantageous,  it  is  better 
that  an  animal  should  not  ahsolvl-ety  fear  them.  But,  inas- 
much as  they  may  also  possibly  be  harmful,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  not  be  quite  indifferent  to  them  either,  but 
on  the  whole  remaining  on  the  qui  tnve,  ascertain  as  much 
about  them,  and  what  they  may  be  likely  to  bring  forth,  as 
he  can,  before  settling  down  to  rest  in  their  presence. 
Borne  such  susceptibility  for  being  excited  and  irritated  by 
the  mere  novelty,  as  such,  of  any  movable  feature  of  the 
environment  must  form  the  instinctive  basis  of  all  human 
curiosity ;  though,  of  course,  the  superstructure  absorbs 
eontribntions  from  so  many  other  factors  of  the  emotional 
life  that  the  original  root  may  be  hard  to  find.     With  what 

*  Pmfesaor  Laziirus  |Dle  Keliie  des  Splelea.  Berlin.  1883,  p.  44)  denies 
that  we  haw  kii  intlinel  to  p\&y.  and  says  Urn  root  of  ibe  matter  is  the  aner- 
fjM  0  rttnain  nrurmupigd,  which  aulwtiluica  a  ahata  o<;cupalion  nlieii  do 
ml  one  Is  rea<I,v.  No  itoiibi  this  U  truei  but  why  the  particular  fonua  of 
tbaro  occupation?  1'be  elemenU  of  all  bodily  ^mt-s  and  of  ceremonial 
puaea  are  given  by  direct  excito-niolor  Eliaiuialluint— juat  as  wliea  puppie* 
ChMe  one  aaolber  and  swallows  have  a  patliamtiil, 
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b  called  scientific  curiosity,  and  with  metaphysical  wi 
the  practical  instinctive  root  has  probably  nothing 
The  stimuli  here  are  not  objects,  bat  ways  of  cone 
objects ;  and  the  emotions  and  actions  they  give  rise 
to  be  classed,  with  many  other  aesthetic  manifestationf 
sitive  and  motor,  as  inddenicH  features  of  our  menta 
The  philosophic  brain  responds  to  an  inconsistenc; 
gap  in  its  knowledge,  just  as  the  musical  brain  respoi 
a  discord  in  what  it  hears.  At  certain  ages  the  sensitiir 
to  particular  gaps  and  the  pleasure  of  resolving  parti 
puzzles  reach  their  maximum,  and  then  it  is  that  sto] 
scientific  knowledge  are  easiest  and  most  naturally  la: 
But  these  effects  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
for  which  the  brain  was  originally  given ;  and  it  is  prol 
only  within  a  few  centuries,  since  religious  belie& 
economic  applications  of  science  have  played  a  prom 
part  in  the  conflicts  of  one  race  with  another,  that  they 
have  helped  to  ^select'  for  survival  a  particular  tyj 
brain.  I  shall  have  to  consider  this  matter  of  incid 
and  supernumerary  factdties  in  Chapter  XXVUL 

SociabUUy  and  Shyness,    As  a  gregarious  animal, 
is  excited  both  by  the  absence  and  by  the  presence  o 
kind.     To  be  alone  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils  for 
Solitary  confinement  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  mo< 
torture  too  cruel  and  unnatural  for  civilized  countric 
adopt     To  one  long  pent  up  on  a  desert  island,  the  f 
of  a  human  footprint  or  a  human  form  in  the  dist 
would  be  the  most  tumultuously  exciting  of  experiei 
Iq  morbid  states  of  mind,  one  of  the  commonest  sympi 
Ih  the  fear  of  being  alone.     This  fear  may  be  assuage* 
the  presence  of  a  little  child,  or  even  of  a  baby.     In  a 
of  hydrophobia  known  to  the  writer,  the  patient  insi 
on  keeping  his  room  croioded  with  neighbors  all  the  w. 
so  intense  was  his  fear  of  solitude.     In  a  gregarious 
mal,  the  perception  that  he  is  alone  excites  him  to  vigoi 
activity.     Mr.  Galton  thus  describes  the  behavior  of 
South  African  cattle  whom  he  had  such  good  opportuni 
for  observing : 

^^  Although  tho  ox  has  little  affection  for,  or  interest  in,  his  fell 
he  cannot  endure  even  a  momentary  separation  from  his  herd.     ] 
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be  separated  from  it  by  strata^^m  or  force,  he  exhibita  every  sign  of 
mental  agony;  he  strives  with  all  his  might  to  get  back  again,  and  when 
he  succeeds  he  plunges  into  its  middle  to  bathe  his  whole  body  with  the 
comfort  of  closest  companionship/*  ♦ 

Man  is  also  excited  by  the  presence  of  his  kind.  The 
bizarre  actions  of  dogs  meeting  strange  dogs  are  not  alto- 
gether without  a  parallel  in  our  own  constitution.  We 
cannot  meet  strangers  without  a  certain  tension,  or  talk  to 
them  exactly  as  to  our  familiars.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  if  the  stranger  be  an  important  personage.  It  may  then 
happen  that  we  not  only  shrink  from  meeting  his  eye,  but 
actually  cannot  collect  our  wits  or  do  ourselyes  any  sort 
of  justice  in  his  presence. 

''  This  odd  state  of  mind/'  says  Darwin, t  **  is  chiefly  recognized  by 
the  face  reddening,  by  the  eyes  being  averted  or  cast  down,  and  by 
awkward,  nervous  movements  of  the  body.  .  .  .  Shyness  seems  to  de- 
pend on  sensitivenc^  to  the  opinion,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  others, 
more  especially  with  respect  to  external  appearance.  Strangers  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  our  conducTor  character,  but  they  may, 
and  often  do,  criticise  our  appearance.  .  .  .  The  consciousness  of  any- 
thing peculiar,~or~evon  new,  In  the  dress,  or  any  slight  blemish  on  the 
person,  and  more  especially  on  the  face— points  which  are  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  strangers — makes  the  shy  intolerably  shy.}  On 
the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  in  which  conduct,  and  not  personal  ap- 
pearance, is  concerned,  we  are  much  more  apt  to  be  shy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  acquaintAiices  whose  judgment  we  in  some  degree  value  than 
in  that  of  strangers.  .  .  .  Some  persons,  however,  are  so  sensitive  that 
the  mere  act  of  speaking  to  almost  any  one  is  sufficient  to  rouse  their 
self-consciousness,  and  a  slight  blush  is  the  result  Disapprobation  .  .  . 
causes  shyness  and  blushing  much  more  readily  than  does  approbation. 
.  .  .  Persons  who  are  exceedingly  shy  are  rarely  shy  in  the  presence  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  quite  familiar,  and  of  whose  good  opinion 
and  sympathy  they  are  quite  assured  ;  for  instance,  a  girl  in  presence 
of  hor  mother.  .  .  .  Shyness  ...  is  closely  related  to  fear ;  yet  it  is 
distinct  from  fear  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  shy  man  dreads  the  notice 
of  strangers,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  afraid  of  them ;  he  may  be  as 
bold  as  a  hero  in  battle,  and  yet  have  no  self-confidence  about  trifles  iTi 
the  prewnce  of  strangers.     Almost  every  one  is  extremely  nervous 


*  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  72. 

t  Expression  of  the  Emotions  (New  York,  1878),  p.  880.  — 

J  **The  certainty  that  we  are  well  dressed,"  a  chamiing  woman   has 

said,  **  gives  us  a  peace  of  heart  compared  to  which  that  yielded  by  the 

OOnaolaUons  of  religion  is  as  nothing." 


wheD  first  addressing  a  pablic  fiaseniblj,   and  most  i 
through  their  lives." 

Aa  Mr.  Darwiu  obaervea,  a  real  dread  of  definite 
queBcea  may  enter  into  this  '  stage-fright '  and  com 
the  shyness.  Even  so  our  shyness  before  an  imports 
sonage  may  be  complicated  by  what  Professor  Bai 
'  servile  terror,'  baaed  on  representation  of  definite  d 
ji  we  fail  tojiease.  But  both  stage-fright  and  servile 
may  exist  with  the  most  indefinite  apprehensions  of  c 
and,  in  fact,  when  our  reason  tells  us  there  is  no  oc 
for  alarm.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  a  certain  amc 
purely  instinctive  perturbation  and  constraint,  dae 
consciousness  that  we  have  become  objects  for  other  p« 
eyes,  Mr,  Darwiu  goes  on  to  say :  "  Shyness  comet 
a  very  early  age.  In  one  of  my  own  children,  two  yea 
three  months  old,  I  saw  a  trace  of  what  certainly  apj 
to  be  shyness  directed  toward  myself,  after  an  abseac 
home  of  only  a  week."  Every  parent  has  noticed  the 
sort  of  thing.  Considering  the  despotic  powers  of  mi 
savage  tribes,  respect  and  awe  must,  from  time  immeo 
have  been  emotions  excited  by  certain  individuals ; 
stage-fright,  servile  terror,  and  shyness,  mast  have  h 
copious  opportunities  for  exercise  as  at  the  present 
Whether  these  impulses  could  ever  have  been  usefa 
selected  for  usefulness,  is  a  question  which,  it  wonld 
can  only  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Apparently 
are  pure  hindrances,  like  fainting  at  sight  of  blood  o: 
ease,  sea-sickness,  a  dizzy  head  on  high  places,  and 
tain  squeamishnesaes  of  eesthetic  taate.  They  are  incit 
emotions,  in  spite  of  which  we  get  along.  But  they 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  two  i 
propensities,  about  the  instinctive  charact«r  of  which  a 
deal  of  controversy  has  prevailed,  I  refer  to  cleanl: 
and  modesty,  to  which  we  must  proceed,  but  not  befor 
have  said  a  word  about  another  impulse  closely  allie 
shyueaa.     I  mean — 

Secretiwneas,  which,  although  often  due  to  intelli 
calculation  and  the  dread  of  betraying  our  intereats  in  s 
more  or  lesa  definitely  foreseen  way,  is  quite  as  often  a  b 


propensity,  serving  no  useful  purpose,  and  18  eo  stubborn 
and  ineradicable  a  part  of  the  character  as  full)'  to  deserve 
a  place  among  the  instincts.  Its  natural  stimuli  are  unfa- 
miliar human  beings,  especially  those  whom  we  respect.  Its 
reactions  are  the  arrest  of  whatever  we  are  saying  or  doing 
when  such  strangers  draw  nigh,  coupled  often  with  the  pre- 
tense that  we  were  not  saying  or  doing  that  thiug,  but  possibly 
something  different  Often  there  is  added  to  this  a  disposi- 
tion to  mendacity  when  asked  to  give  au  account  of  ourselves. 
With  many  persona  the  first  impulse,  when  the  door-bell 
rings,  or  a  visitor  is  suddenly  announced,  is  to  scuttle  out 
of  the  room,  so  as  not  to  be  *  caught'  When  a  person  at 
whom  we  have  been  looking  becomes  aware  of  us,  our  im- 
mediate impulse  may  be  to  look  the  other  way,  and  pretend 
we  have  not  seen  him.  Many  friends  have  confessed  to 
me  that  this  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  with  them  in 
meeting  acquaintances  in  the  street  especially  unfamiliar 
ones.  The  bow  is  a  secondary  correction  of  the  primary 
feint  that  we  do  not  see  the  other  person.  Probably  most 
readers  will  recognize  in  themselves,  at  least  the  efnrl.,  the 
nascent  disposition,  on  many  occasions,  to  act  in  each  and  all 
of  these  several  ways.  That  the  '  start '  is  neutralized  by 
second  thought  proves  it  to  come  from  a  deeper  region 
than  thought  There  is  unquestionably  a  native  impulse 
in  every  one  to  conceal  love-affairs,  and  the  acquired  im- 
pulse to  conceal  pecuniary  affairs  seems  in  many  to  be 
almost  equally  strong.  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  even  where 
a  given  habit  of  concealment  is  reflective  and  deliberate, 
its  motive  is  far  less  often  definite  prudence  than  a  vague 
aversion  to  have  one's  sanctity  invaded  and  one's  personal 
concerns  fingered  and  turned  over  by  other  people.  Thus, 
some  persons  will  never  leave  anything  with  their  name 
written  on  it,  where  others  may  pick  it  up^ — even  in  the 
woods,  an  old  envelope  must  not  be  thrown  on  the  ground. 
Many  cut  all  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  which  they  may  be 
reading  a  single  chapter,  so  that  no  one  shall  know  which 
one  they  have  singled  out,  and  all  this  with  no  dffiniU  notion 
of  harm.  The  impulse  to  conceal  is  more  apt  to  be  pro- 
voked by  superiors  than  by  equals  or  inferiors.  How  dif- 
ferently do  boys  talk  together  when  their  parents  are  not 
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by  1  Servants  see  more  of  their  masters'  cbaraete 
masters  of  servants'.  *  Where  we  conceal  from  ooz 
and  familiars,  there  is  probably  always  a  definite  € 
of  prudential  prevision  involved.  Collective  secreo 
tery,  enters  into  the  emotional  interest  of  many  gam 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  importance  men  at 
freemasonries  of  various  sorts,  being  delightful  apa 
any  end. 

Cleanlineas.     Seeing  how  very  filthy  savages  and 
tional  individuals  among  civilized  people  may  be,  p 
phers  have  doubted  whether  any  genuine  instinct  oj 
liness  exists,  and  whether  education  and  habit  be 
sponsible  for  whatever  amount  of  it  is  found.    Wer 
instinct,  its  stimxdus  would  be  dirt,  and  its  charac 
reaction   the  shrinking  from  contact  therewith,  a 
cleaning  of  it  away  after  contact  had  occurred, 
some  animals  are  cleanly,  men  may  be  so,  and  there 
no  doubt  that  some  kinds  of  matter  are  natively  repi 
both  to  sight,  touch,  and  smell — excrementitious  and 
things,  blood,  pus,  entrails,  and  diseased  tissues,  for 
pie.     It  is  true  that  the  shrinking  from  contact  witl 
things  may  be  inhibited  very  easily,  as  by  a  medical 
tiou  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  impulse  to  cleai 
away  may  be  inhibited  by  so  slight  an  obstacle  as  the  tl 
of  the  coldness  of  the  ablution,  or  the  necessity  of  ( 
up  to  perform  it.     It  is  also  true  than  an  impulse  to 
liness,  habitually  checked,  will  become  obsolete  fast  e: 
But  none  of  these  facts  prove  the  impulse  never  to  ba\ 

*  Thackeray,  in  his  exquisite  Roundabout  Paper,  '  On  a  Chnik-! 
the  Door/  says:  "Touget  truth  liabitually  from  equals  only; 
good  Mr.  Holyshade,  don*t  talk  to  me  about  the  habitual  cando 
youug  Etonian  of  high  birth,  or  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  your  a 
discernment  when  you  do.    No.    Tom  Bowling  is  the  soul  of  hoi 
has  been  true  to  Black-eyed  Syousan  since  the  last  time  they  p 
Wapping  Old  Stairs  ;  but  do  you  suppose  Tom  is  perfectly  frank,  f 
and  above-board  in   his   conversation  with   Admiral   Nelson,    J 
There  are  secrets,  prevarications,  fibs,  if  you  will,  between  Tom 
admiral — between  your  crew  (of  servants)  and  their  captain.     1 
hire  a  worthy,  clean,  agreeable,  and  conscientious  male  or  femal 
crite  at  so  many  guineas  a  year  to  do  so  and  so  for  me.     Were  h 
than  hypocrite,  I  would  send  him  about  bis  business." 
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tlioro.^  It  seems  to  be  there  iu  all  cases ;  and  then  to  be 
particularly  amenable  to  outside  iufluences,  tbe  child  hav- 
ing his  own  degree  of  squeamishness  about  what' he  shall 
touch  or  eat,  and  later  being  either  hardened  or  made  more 
fastidious  still  by  the  habits  ho  is  forced  to  acquire  and  the 
examples  among  which  he  lives. 

Examples  get  their  hold  on  him  in  this  way,  that  a  partic- 
ularly evil-smelling  or  catarrhal  or  lousy  comrade  is  rather 
oifensive  to  him,  and  that  he  sees  the  odiousness  in  another 
of  an  amount  of  dirt  to  which  he  would  have  no  sponta- 
neous objection  if  it  were  on  his  own  skin.  That  toe  dislike 
in  others  things  which  we  tolerate  in  oursdves  is  a  law  of  our 
s&sthetic  nature  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
as  soon  as  generalization  and  reflection  step  in,  this  judging 
of  others  leads  to  a  new  way  of  regarding  ourselves.  '*  Who 
taught  you  politeness?  The  impolite,"  is,  I  believe,  a 
Chinese  proverb.  The  concept,  '  dirty  fellow,'  which  we 
have  formed,  becomes  one  under  which  we  personally 
shrink  from  being  classed;  and  so  we  'wash  up,'  and  set 
ourselves  right,  at  moments  when  our  social  self-conscions- 
ness  is  awakened,  in  a  manner  toward  which  no  strictly  in- 
stinctive native  prompting  exists.  But  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  attained  in  this  way  is  not  likely  to  go  beyond 
the  mutual  tolerance  for  one  another  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  hence  may  comport  a  good  deal  of  actual  filth. 

Modesty,  Shame.  Whether  there  be  an  instinctive  impulse 
to  hide  certain  parts  of  the  body  and  certain  acts  is  perhaps 
even  more  open  to  doubt  than  whether  there  be  an  instinct 
of  cleanliness.  Anthropologists  have  denied  it,  and  in  the 
utter  shamelessness  of  infancy  and  of  many  savage  tribes 
have  seemed  to  find  a  good  basis  for  their  viewa  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  infancy  proves  nothing,  and 
that,  as  far  as  sexual  modesty  goes,  the  sexual  impulse  itself 
works  directly  against  it  at  times  of  excitement,  and  with 

reference  to  certain  people;  and  that  habits  of  immodesty 

— * —   - 

*  The  insane  symptom  called  ''mysophobis,"  or  dread  of  foulness, 
which  loads  a  patient  to  wash  liis  hands  perhaps  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
hardly  Keems  explicable  without  supposing  a  primitive  impulse  to  clean 
one's  self  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  convulsive  exaggeration. 
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contracted  with  thoae  people  may  forever  afterw^H 
it  any  impulse  to  be  mods'st  towards  them.     Tliis^R 
count  for  a  great  deal  of  actual  immodet^ty,  even  if  a 
nal  modest  impulse  werg  there,     Ou  the  other  ha 
modest  impulse,  if  it  do  exist,  must  be  admitted  to 
singularly  ill -defined  sphere  of  influence,  both  as  rega 
presences  that  call  it   forth,  aud    as  regards   the 
which  it  leads.      Ethnology   shows  it  to  have  rer 
backbone  of  its  own,  and  to  follow  easily  fashion  t 
ample.     Still,  it  is  hard  to  see  the  ubiquity  of  some 
tribute   to   shame,   however   per^'erted — as   where 
modesty  consists  in  covering  the  face  alone,  or  imm 
in  appearing  before  strangers  unpaiuted — and  to  be) 
to  have  no  impulsive  root  whatever.     Now,  what  m 
impulsive  root  be  ?  I  believe  that,  for  one  thing,  it  ia  sli 
the  feeling  of  dread  that  unfamiliar  persons,  as  exp 
above,  may  inspire  us  withal.    Such  persons  are  the 
nal  stimuli  to  our  modesty.*     But  the  actions  of  mi 
are  quite  different  from  the  actions  of  shyness.     The 
Bist  of  the  restraint  of  certain  bodily  functions,  and  i 
covering  of  certain  parts ;     and   why   do  such   pari 
actions  necessarily  ensue  ?  That  there  may  be  in  the  \ 
animal,  as  such,  a  'blind  '  and  immediate  automatic  in 
to  such  restraints  and  coverings  in  respect^inspiring 
ences  is  a  possibility  difficult  of  actual  disproof.     ] 
seems   more    likely,   from   the   facts,   that  the  actit 
modesty  are  suggested  to  us   in   a   roundabout  way 
that,  even  more  than  those  of  cleanliness,  they  arise 
the  application  in  the  second  instance  to  ourselves  of 
ments  primarily  passed  upon  our  mates.     It  is  not  ei 
believe  that,  even  among  the  nakedest  sav^es,  an  tu 
degree  of  cynicism  and  indecency  in  an  individual  a 
not  beget  a  certain  degree  of  contempt,  and  chespei 
in  his  neighbor's  eyes.     Human  nature  is  sufficiently  1 

•  "  We  oReo  find  modesty  comingJD  only  in  the  preeesoeof  for« 
especially  of  clothed  Europeans.  Only  before  these  do  the  Indfan  y 
In  Brazil  cover  themselves  with  their  gfrdle,  only  before  tbeae  > 
women  on  Timor  conceal  llieir  bosom.  In  AuMralfa  we  find  the 
thing  happening."  (Th.  Wailz.  Anlhmpologie  der  KntiirvOlker,  to, 
858.)    The  author  givea  bibliographical  referfncee,  which  I  omit. 


geneons  for  ua  to  be  sure  that  everywhere  reserve  must  in- 
spire some  respect,  and  that  persons  who  suffer  every  liburtj 
are  persons  whom  others  disregard.  Not  to  be  like  such 
peoplp,  theu,  would  be  oue  of  the  first  resolutions  sug- 
geBtt'<l  by  social  self-consciouHuess  to  a  child  of  nature  just 
emerging  from  the  unreflective  state.  Aud  the  resolution 
would  probably  acquire  effective  pungency  for  the  first 
time  when  the  social  self -consciousness  was  sharpened  into 
II  real  fit  of  shyness  by  some  person  being  present  whom  it 
was  important  not  to  disgust  or  displease.  Public  opinion 
would  of  course  go  on  to  build  its  positive  precepts  upon 
this  germ  ;  aud,  through  a  variety  of  examples  and  experi- 
ences, the  ritual  of  modesty  would  grow,  until  it  reached 
the  New  Bngland  pitch  of  sensitiveness  aud  range,  making 
US  say  stomach  instead  of  belly,  limb  instead  of  leg,  retire 
instead  of  go  to  bed,  and  forbidding  us  to  call  a  female  dog 
by  name. 

At  bottom  this  amounts  to  the  admission  that,  though 
in  some  shape  or  other  a  natural  and  inevitable  feature  of 
human  life,  modesty  need  not  necessarily  be  an  instinct  in 
the  pure  and  simple  excito-motor  sense  of  the  teroL 

Love.  Of  all  propensities,  the  sexual  impulses  bear  on 
their  face  the  most  obvious  signs  of  being  instinctive,  in 
the  sense  of  blind,  aatomatic,  and  untaught  The  teleology 
they  contain  is  often  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned ;  and  the  actions  are  performed  for  no 
assignable  reason  but  because  Nature  urges  just  that  way. 
Here,  if  ever,  then,  we  ought  to  find  those  characters  ot 
fatality,  infallibility,  and  uniformity,  which,  \Fe  are  told, 
make  of  actions  done  from  instinct  a  class  so  utterly  apart. 
But  is  this  so  ?  The  facts  are  just  the  reverse  :  the  sexual 
instinct  is  particularly  liable  to  be  checked  and  modified 
by  alight  differences  in  the  individual  stimulus,  by  the 
inward  condition  of  the  agent  himself,  by  habits  once  ao- 
qnired,  and  by  the  antagonism  of  contrary  impulses  operat- 
ing I'll  the  mind.  One  of  these  is  the  ordinary  shyness 
recently  described ;  another  is  what  might  be  called  the 
ontt-wxtMiI  instinct,  the  instinct  of  [leraonal  isolation,  the 
repulsiveneSB  to  us  of  the  idea  of  intimate  contact 
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with  most  of  the  persons  we  meet,  especially  tiliofi 
our  own  sex.*  Thus  it  comes  about  that  this  stroi 
passion  of  all,  so  far  from  being  the  most  '  irresisti 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  hardest  one  to  give  rei 
and  that  individuals  in  whom  the  inhibiting  iniluencei 
potent  may  pass  through  life  and  never  find  an  occasic 
have  it  gratified.  There  could  be  no  better  proof  ol 
truth  of  that  proposition  with  which  we  began  our  s 
of  the  instinctive  life  in  man,  that  irregularity  of  behi 
may  come  as  well  from  the  possession  of  too  many  insti 
as  from  the  lack  of  any  at  alL 

The  instinct  of  personal  isolation,  of  which  we  \ 
spoken,  exists  more  strongly  in  men  with  respect  to 
another,  and  more  strongly  in  women  with  respect  to  i 
In  women  it  is  called  coyness,  and  has  to  be  poaiti 
overcome  by  a  process  of  wooing  before  the  sexual  insi 
inhibits  it  and  takes  its  place.  As  Darwin  has  show 
his  book  on  the  '  Descent  of  Man  and  Sexual  Selectioi 
has  played  a  vital  part  in  the  amelioration  of  all  lu| 
animal  types,  and  is  to  a  great  degree  responsible  for  w 
ever  degree  of  chastity  the  human  race  may  show, 
illustrates  strikingly,  however,  the  law  of  the  inhibitio 
instincts  by  habits — ^for,  once  broken  through  with  a  g: 
person,  it  is  not  apt  to  assert  itself  again  ;  and  habitu 
broken  through,  as  by  prostitutes,  with  various  person 
may  altogether  decay.  Habit  also  fixes  it  in  us  to^ 
certain  individuals  :  nothing  is  so  particularly  displeai 
as  the  notion  of  close  personal  contact  with  those  wl 
we  have  long  known  in  a  respectful  and  distant  \ 
The  fondness  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern  Orientals 
forms  of  unnatural  vice,  of  which  the  notion  affects  us  ^ 
horror,  is  probably  a  mere  case  of  the  way  in  which 
instinct  may  be  inhibited  by  habit.  We  can  hardl}'  s 
pose  that  the  ancients  had  by  gift  of  Nature  a  propen 
of  which  we  are  devoid,  and  were  all  victims  of  wha 
now  a  pathological  aberration  limited  to  individuals.  1 
more  probable  that  with  them  the.instinct  of  physical  a' 

*  To  most  of  us  it  is  even  unpleasant  to  sit  down  in  a  chair  still  ^ 
from  occupancy  by  another  person's  body.  To  many,  hand-shakin 
disacrreeable. 
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sion  toward  a  certain  class  of  objects  was  inhibited  early  in 
life  by  habits,  formed  under  the  influence  of  example;  and  that 
then  a  kind  of  sexual  appetite,  of  which  very  likely  most 
men  possess  the  germinal  possibility,  developed  itself  in  an 
unrestricted  way.  That  the  development  of  it  in  an  abnormal 
way  may  check  its  development  in  the  normal  way,  seems 
to  be  a  well-ascertained  medical  fact  And  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sexual  instinct  towards  one  individual  tends  to 
inhibit  its  application  to  other  individuals,  is  a  law,  upon 
which,  though  it  suffers  many  exceptions,  the  whole  regime 
of  monogamy  is  based.  These  details  are  a  little  unpleas- 
ant to  discuss,  but  they  show  so  beautifully  the  correctness 
of  the  general  principles  in  the  light  of  which  our  review 
has  been  made,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  them  over 
unremarked. 

Jealovsy  is  unquestionably  instinctive. 

Parental  Love  is  an  instinct  stronger  in  woman  than  in 
man,  at  least  in  the  early  childhood  of  its  object  I  need 
do  little  more  than  quote  Schneider's  lively  description  of 
it  as  it  exists  in  her  : 

^*  As  soon  as  a  wife  becomes  a  mother  her  whole  thought  and  feel- 
ing, her  whole  being,  is  altered.  Until  then  she  had  only  thought  of 
her  own  well-beiug,  of  the  satisfaction  of  her  vanity  ;  the  whole  world 
appeared  made  only  for  her  ;  everything  that  went  on  about  her  was 
only  noticed  so  far  as  it  had  personal  reference  to  herself  ;  she  asked 
of  every  one  that  he  should  appear  interested  in  her,  pay  Ler  the  requi- 
site attention,  and  as  far  as  possible  fulfil  her  wishes.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  the  world  is  no  louger  herself,  but  her  child.  She 
does  not  think  of  her  own  hunger,  she  must  first  be  sure  that  the  child 
is  fed.  It  18  nothing  to  her  that  she  herself  is  tired  and  needs  rest,  so 
long  as  she  sees  that  the  child's  sleep  is  disturbed  ;  the  moment  it  stirs 
she  awakes,  though  far  stronger  noises  fail  to  arouse  her  now.  She, 
who  formerly  could  not  bear  the  slightest  carelessness  of  dress,  and 
touched  everjrthing  with  gloves,  allows  herself  to  be  soiled  by  the  in 
f ant,  and  does  not  shrink  from  seizing  its  clouts  with  her  naked  hands. 
Now,  she  has  the  greatest  patience  with  the  ugly,  piping  cry-baby 
{8chreih€Us)y  whereas  until  now  every  discordant  sound,  every  slightly 
unpleasant  noise,  made  her  nervous.  Every  limb  of  the  still  hideous 
little  being  appears  to  her  beautiful,  every  movement  fills  her  with  de- 
light. She  has,  in  one  word,  transferred  her  entire  egoism  to  the  child, 
and  lives  only  in  it  Thus,  at  least,  it  is  in  all  unspoiled,  naturally-bred 


mothers,  who,  alae  !  seem  to  be  growiog  rarer ;  aod  thus  it  is  w 
tim  higher  aninml-ni others.  The  materDal  joys  of  a  cat,  for  exi 
are  uot  lo  be  disgnieed.  With  an  enpression  of  iDfinite  comfo 
stretches  out  her  fore-legs  to  offer  her  teals  to  her  children,  and 
her  tail  with  delight  when  the  little  hungry  mouths  tug  Hnd  suck. 
But  not  only  the  contact,  the  bnre  look  of  the  offspring  afford, 
less  delight,  not  only  because  the  mother  thinks  that  the  child  will 
day  grow  great  and  handsome  and  bring  her  many  joys,  but  b* 
she  has  received  from  Nature  an  instinctive  love  for  her  children, 
doee  not  herself  know  why  she  is  so  happy,  and  why  the  look  < 
child  and  the  care  of  it  are  so  agreeable,  any  more  than  the  youcj 
can  give  au  account  of  why  he  loves  a  maiden,  and  is  so  happy 
she  is  near.  Few  mothers,  in  caring  for  their  child,  think  of  tbe  | 
purpose  of  maternal  love  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  8 
thought  may  arise  in  the  father's  mind  ;  seldom  in  that  of  the  ni' 
The  latter  feels  only  .  .  .  that  it  is  an  everlasting  delight  to  hoi 
being  which  she  has  brought  forth  protectingly  in  her  anna,  to  dr 
to  wash  it,  to  rock  it  to  sleep,  or  to  still  it«  hunger." 

So  far  the  worthy  Schneider,  to  whose  words  ma 
ndded  tliia  remark,  that  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  mt 
— ill  herself,  perhaps — to  a  sick  or  dying  child  is  per 
the  most  simply  beautiful  moral  spectacle  that  biiinai 
aflbrds.  Coutemniiig  every  danger,  triiimphiug  over  « 
difficulty,  outlasting  all  fatigue,  woman's  lov«  is  he^ 
viucibly  superior  to  anything  that  man  can  show. 

These  are  the  moat  prominent  of  the  tendencies  w 
are  worthy  of  being  called  iustiactive  in  tbe  human  spec 

*  Some  will,  of  course,  find  tbe  list  too  Itrge.  others  loo  smalL 
the  bouudaries  of  instinct  fading  into  reUex  action  below,  and  ini 
quired  hahit  or  suggested  activity  above,  It  Is  likely  thai  there  w{ll  a 
be  controversy  about  Just  what  to  include  uuder  the  class-name.  Sht 
add  the  propeoaity  to  walk  along  a  curbstone,  or  any  other  narrow  pa 
the  list  of  {nstincts  ?  tjhall  we  subtract  secret ivenL'ss.  as  due  to  sLyni 
to  fear?  Who  knows?  Meanwhile  our  physiological  method  has  tb 
esllmshle  advantage,  that  such  queBliuns  of  limit  have  oeiUiertheor 
nor  practical  importance.  The  facta  once  noted,  li  inatiers  litile  bow 
are  named.  Most  authors  give  a  shorter  list  than  that  iu  the  text 
phrenologists  add  adhesiveness,  inhabitiveoess,  love  of  approbadon, 
etc.,  lo  their  list  of  '  sentiments,'  which  in  the  inain  agree  with  our  I 
instincts.  Portlage,  In  his  System  der  Fsychologfe.  claasea  amoD/ 
T^iebe  all  ihe  vegetative  physiological  functions.  SanClus  (Zur  I^ycbc 
der  Menschlichen  Triebe.  Lt'lpsic.  1664}  says  there  are  at  bottom  but 
InstincU,  that  of  'Being.'  that  c>{  ■  Function,'  and  that  ol  '  Life,' 
'  luBiiocl  of  Being '  he  subdivided  Into  animal,  embracing  the  activlt 
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It  will  be  obserred  that  fio  other  mammal^  not  even  the 
monkey,  shows  so  large  an  array.  In  a  perfectly-rounded 
developmeut,  every  one  of  these  instincts  would  start  & 
habit  toward  certain  objects  and  inhibit  a  habit  toward  cer- 
tain others.  Usually  this  is  the  case ;  but,  in  the  one- 
sided development  of  civilized  life,  it  happens  that  the 
timely  age  goes  by  in  a  sort  of  starvation  of  objects,  and 
tiie  individual  then  grows  up  with  gaps  in  his  psychic  con- 
stitution which  future  experiences  can  never  fill.  Compare 
the  accomplished  gentleman  with  the  poor  artisan  or  trades- 
man of  a  city:  during  the  adolescence  of  the  former, 
objects  appropriate  to  his  growing  interests,  bodily  and 
mental,  were  offered  as  fast  as  the  interests  awoke,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  is  armed  and  equipped  at  every  angle  to 
meet  the  world.  Sport  came  to  the  rescue  and  completed 
his  education  where  real  things  were  lacking.  He  has 
tasted  of  the  essence  of  every  side  of  human  life,  being 
sailor,  hunter,  athlete,  scholar,  fighter,  talker,  dandy,  man 
of  affairs,  etc.,  all  in  one.  Over  the  city  poor  boy's  youth 
no  such  golden  opportunities  were  hung,  and  in  his  man- 
hood no  desires  for  most  of  them  exist  Fortunate  it  is  for 
him  if  gaps  are  the  only  anomalies  his  instinctive  life  pre- 
sents ;  perversions  are  too  often  the  fruit  of  his  unnatural 
bringing  up. 

all  the  senses ;  and  pijfcMcal,  embracing  the  acts  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  '  tninsempiric  consciousness.'  The  *  Instinct  of  Function '  he  divides 
into  MtrtMi^,  ineiinaiumal  (friendship,  attachment,  honor) ;  and  marai  (re- 
ligion, philanthropy,  faith,  truth,  moral  freedom,  etc.).  The  'Instinct  of 
Life'  embraces  eonsertation  (nutrition,  motion);  todabiUtif  (imitation, 
Juridical  and  ethical  arrangements) ;  and  jMrmmal  intentt  (love  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  acquisitiveness,  self-defence).  Such  a  muddled 
liNt  as  this  shows  how  great  are  the  advantages  of  the  physiological  analysis 
wv  have  used. 


/; 


CHAPTER  XXV.* 

THE  EMOTIONS. 

In  speaking  of  the  inBtincts  it  has  been  impossib! 
keep  fliem  separate  from  the  emotional  excitements  w 
go  with  them.  Objects  of  rage,  love,  fear,  etc.,  not  < 
prompt  a  man  to  outward  deeds,  but  provoke  character 
alterations  in  his  attitude  and  visage,  and  affect  his  bre 
ing,  circxdation,  and  other  organic  functions  in  specific  w 
When  the  outward  deeds  are  inhibited,  these  latter  emoti< 
expressions  still  remain,  and  we  read  the  anger  in  the  f 
though  the  blow  may  not  be  struck,  and  the  fear  beti 
itself  in  voice  and  color,  though  one  may  suppress  all  oj 
jsign.  Instinctive  reactions  and  emotional  expressions 
\9hade  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  Every  object  that ^i 
an  instinct  excites  an  emx>tion  as  tveU.  Emotions,  ho  we 
fall  short  of  insiincts,'  in  that  the  emotional  reaction  usuj 
terminates  in  the  subject's  own  body,  whilst  the  instinc 
reaction  is  apt  to  go  farther  and  enter  into  practical  n 
tions  with  the  exciting  object. 

Emotional  reactions  are  often  excited  by  objects  ^ 
which  we  have  no  practical  dealings.  A  ludicrous  obj< 
for  example,  or  a  beautiful  object  are  not  necessarily  < 
jects  to  which  we  do  anything ;  we  simply  laugh,  or  sti 
in  admiration,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  class  of  emotioi 
is  thus  rather  larger  than  that  of  instinctive,  impuU 
commonly  so  called.  Its  stimuli  are  more  numerous,  s 
its  expressions  are  more  internal  and  delicate,  and  of 
less  practical.  The  physiological  plan  and  essence  of  i 
two  classes  of  impulse,  however,  is  the  same. 

As  with  instincts,  so  with  emotions,  the  mere  memory 
imagination  of  the  object  may  suffice  to  liberate  the  exci 

*  Parts  of  this  chapter  have  already  appeared  in  an  article  pubiid 

in  1884  in  Mind. 
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meni  One  may  get  angrier  in  thinking  over  one's  insult 
than  at  the  moment  of  receiving  it ;  and  we  melt  more  over 
a  mother  who  is  dead  than  we  ever  did  when  she  was  living. 
In  the  rest  of  the  chapter  I  shall  use  the  word  object  of 
emotion  indiiferently  to  mean  one  which  is  physically 
present  or  one  which  is  merely  thought  of. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  a  complete  list  of  the 
reactions  which  characterize  the  various  emotions.  For 
that  the  special  treatises  must  be  referred  to.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  their  variety,  however,  ought  to  find  a  place 
here.  Let  me  begin  with  the  manifestations  of  Grief  as 
a  Danish  physiologist,  C.  Lange,  describes  them  :  * 

"'  The  chief  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  grief  is  perhaps  its  para-, 
lyzing  effect  on  the  voluntary  movements.  This  effect  is  by  no  means, 
as  extreme  as  that  which  fright  produces,  being  seldom  more  than  that 
degree  of  weakening  which  makes  it  cost  an  effort  to  perform  actions 
usually  done  with  ease.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  feeling  of  weariAess ; 
and  (as  in  aU  weariness)  movements  are  made  slowly,  heavily,  without 
strength,  unwillingly,  and  with  exertion,  and  are  limited  to  the  fewest 
possible.  By  this  the  grieving  person  gets  his  outward  stamp :  he  walks 
slowly,  unsteadily,  dragging  his  feet  and  hanging  his  arms.  His  voice  is 
weak  and  without  resonance,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  activity  of  the 
muscles  of  expiration  and  of  the  larynx.  He  prefers  to  sit  still,  sunk  in 
himself  and  silent.  The  tonicity  or  *•  latent  innervation  *  of  the  muscles 
is  strikingly  diminished.  The  neck  is  bent,  the  head  hangs  (*  bowed 
down  *  with  grief),  the  relaxation  of  the  cheek-  and  jaw-muscles  makes 
the  face  look  long  and  narrow,  the  jaw  may  even  hang  open.  The  eyes 
appear  large,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the  orbicularis  muscle  is  para- 
lyzed, but  they  may  often  be  partly  covered  by  the  upper  lid  whiqh 
droops  in  consequence  of  the  laming  of  its  own  levator.  With  this 
condition  of  weakness  of  the  voluntary  nerve-  and  muscle-apparatus 
of  the  whole  body,  there  coexists,  as  aforesaid,  just  as  in  all  states  of 
similar  motor  weakness,  a  subjective  feeling  of  weariness  and  heavi* 
neaa,  of  something  which  weighs  upon  one;  one  feels  *  downcast,' 
*  oppressed,'  '  laden,'  one  speaks  of  his  *  weight  of  sorrow,*  one  must 
'  bear  up '  under  it,  just  as  one  must  *  keep  down  '  his  anger.  Many 
there  are  who  '  succumb '  to  sorrow  to  such  a  degree  that  they  literally 
cannot  stand  upright,  but  sink  or  lean  against  surrounding  objects,  fall 
on  their  knees,  or,  like  Romeo  in  the  monk's  cell,  throw  them8(>lves 
upon  the  earth  in  their  despair. 

'*  But  this  weakness  of  the  entire  voluntary  motor  apparatus  (the 
so-called  apparatus  of  '  animal '  life)  is  only  one  si<le  of  the  physiology 
of  grief.     Another  side,  hardly  less  important,  and  in  its  consequences 

*  Ueber  QemUthibewegungen,  ueborsetzt  von  H.  Kurella  (Leipzig,  1887). 
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perhaps  even  more  so,  belongs  to  another  subdiyiaion  of  the  motor  \ 
ratus,  namely,  the  involuntary  or  'organic*  muscles,  especially 
which  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  use  of  i» 
lA,  by  contracting,  to  diminish  the  latter's  calibre.    These  muscle 
Uieir  nerves,  forming  together  the  '  vaso-motor  apparatus,*  act  in 
oontrarily  to  the  vol u n tary  motor  apparatus.    Instead  of  being  paral, 
like  the  latter,  the  vascular  muscles  are  more  strongly  contracted 
usual,  80  that  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  become  ansemic. 
immediate  consequence  of  this  bloodlessness  is  pallor  and  shnu 
ness,  and  the  pale  color  and  collapsed  features  are  the  pecolia 
which,  in  connection  with  the  relaxation  of  the  visage,  give  to  the  y 
of  grief  his  characteristic  physiognomy,  and  often  give  an  impre 
of  emaciation  which  ensues  too  rapidly  to  be  possibly  due  to  real 
turbanoe  of  nutrition,  or  waste  uncompensated  by  repair.     An< 
regular  consequence  of  the  bloodlessness  of  the  skin  is  a  feeling  of 
and  shivering.     A  constant  symptom  of  grief  is  sensitiveness  to 
and  difficulty  in  keeping  warm.     In  grief,  the  inner  oigans  are  ant 
tionably  anaemic  as  well  as  the  skin.     This  is  of  course  not  obvioi 
the  eye,  but  many  phenomena  prove  it.    Such  is  the  diminution  o 
various  secretions,  at  least  of  such  as  are  accessible  to  obsenra 
The  mouth  grows  dry,  the  tongue  sticky,  and  a  bitter  taste  ei 
which,  it  would  appear,  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  tongue's  dry 
[The  expression  '  bitter  sorrow  *  may  possibly  arise  from  this.] 
nursing  women  the  milk  diminishes  or  altogether  dries  up.    The 
one  of  the  most  regular  manifestations  of  grief,  which  apparently 
tradicts  these  other  physiological  phenomena,  and  that  is  the  wee] 
with  its  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  its  swollen  reddened  face,  red  i 
and  augmented  secretion  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.*' 

Lange  goes  on  to  suggest  that  this  may  be  a  reac 
from  a  previously  contracted  vaso-motor  state.    The  ex 
nation  seems  a  forced  one.     The  fact  is   that  there 
changeable  expressions  of  grief.     The  weeping  is  as  ap' 
not  to  be  immediate,  especially  in  women   and  child 
Some  men  can  never  weep.    The  tearful  and  the  dry  phi 
alternate  in  all  who  can  weep,  sobbing  storms  being 
lowed  by  periods  of  calm  ;  and  the  shrunken,  cold, 
pale  condition  which  Lange  describes  so  well  is  more  el 
acteristic  of  a  severe  settled  sorrow  than  of  an  acute  me] 
pain.     Properly  we  have  two  distinct  emotions  here,  b 
prompted  by  the  same  object,  it  is  true,  but  aflfecting  dii 
ent  persons,  or  the  same  person  at  different  times,  « 
feding  quite  differently  whilst  they  last,  as  anyone's  c 
sciousness  will  testify.     There  is  an  excitement  during 
crying  fit  which  is  not  without  a  certain  pungent  pleas 
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of  its  own  ;  bnt  it  would  take  a  genius  for  felicity  to  dis- 
cover Bay  dash  of  redeeming  quality  in  tlie  feeling  of  dry 
imd  shrunken  sorrow. — Oar  author  contioaeB: 

"  If  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  lungs  contract  so  that  tiiese  Drgans 
become  aniemic,  we  have  (as  is  usaal  under  such  conditions;  the  feelini,' 
of  insufficicDt  breath,  and  of  oppresBioQ  of  the  ohetil,  and  tbew  tor- 
meniLiig  aeusations  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  grievef,  who  se^ks 
relief  by  long-drawn  aighs,  iDStinctively,  like  every  one  who  lituks 
breath  from  whatever  cause,* 

*  The  broncliini  tubes  maybe  contracted  as  well  as  IberamiQcfilioneot 
the  pulmODsry  ariery.  Professor  J,  Henle  has,  amoDgst  h!s  Aeihrupolo- 
giscbe  Vorlrftge.  an  exquisite  one  on  the  '  Natural  History  of  Ihc  SlgL,'  in 
wbidi  he  Tepresents  our  inspirations  as  Ibo  result  of  u  liallle  bclwcco  llie 
red  muscles  of  our  skeleton,  ribs,  and  diaphragm,  and  the  white  ones  of 
the  lungs,  which  seek  to  nurrow  the  calibre  of  the  alr-liibes  "In  tlie 
tiormal  sute  the  former  easily  conquer,  but  under  other  conditions  they 
either  conquer  with  difflcully  or  are  dcfenleil.  .  .  ,  The  conlraslcd  emo- 
tions express  themselves  !n  similarly  coulmslcd  wise,  by  spasm  and  {«raly- 
ets  of  Ibe  unstrlpcd  muscles,  and  for  the  miisl  |)arl  alike  in  all  [he  orgotiB 
which  are  provided  with  Ihem.  as  arteries,  skin,  and  brouchhil  tubes.  The 
contrast  among  the  emotions  Is  generally  expressed  by  dividing  them  iul4> 
exciting  and  deprcssingones.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiirt  [bat  tbe  dcpressiug 
emotion B.  like  fear,  horror,  disgust,  increase  tbe  controciloa  of  these  smooth 
muscles,  whilst  tbe  exciting  emotions,  like  Joy,  anger,  etc,  mnke  Ihem 
relax.  Contrasts  of  temperature  act  similarly,  cold  like  the  depressing, 
and  warmth  like  tbe  exciting,  emotions.  Cold  produces  pallor  and  goose- 
fiesb.  warmth  smooths  out  tbe  skin  and  widens  tbe  voHseK  If  one  notieea 
the  uncomfortable  mood  brought  about  by  strained  expectation,  anxiety 
before  a  public  address,  vexation  alanunmerilcd  affront,  etc.,  one  find"  that 
the  suffering  part  of  it  concentrates  Itself  principally  in  Ihe  chest,  and  that 
It  consists  In  a  soreness,  hardly  to  be  enlled  pain,  felt  in  the  middle  nf  Ihe 
breast  and  due  to  on  unpleasant  resistance  which  U  offered  to  the  muvo- 
mcnls  of  inspiration,  and  sets  a  limi'i  to  their  extent.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  diaphragm  Is  obtruded  upon  consciousness,  and  we  try  by  the  aid  of 
Ibe  external  volunlary  chest-muscles  to  draw  a  deeper  breath.  [This  Is  the 
BJgh.]  If  we  fall,  tbe  unpleasantness  of  the  situation  Is  Increased,  for  then  la 
our  mental  distress  is  added  Ihe  corporeslly  repiignantfeellngof  lack  of  uir, 
ft  slight  degree  of  sufloealion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  outer  muscles  ovei^ 
come  the  resistance  of  the  inner  onen,  the  oppressed  breast  is  ligbtrned. 
We  think  we  speak  symlmlically  when  we  speak  of  a  stone  weighing  on 
OUT  heart,  or  of  a  burden  rolled  from  off  our  breast.  But  really  we  only 
express  the  exact  fact,  for  we  should  havi^  to  raise  the  entire  weight  of  the 
Btmoepliere  tabout  830  kitog.)  at  each  Inspimlion,  if  tbe  i^r  did  not  balance 
it  by  sireamiog  into  our  lungs."  (P.  55.)  It  must  nut  be  forgotten  thai  an 
Inhibiiion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  similar  to  that  produced  by  exciting 
the  superior  larynceal  nerve  may  poiraibly  play  a  part  In  Ibese  phenomeua. 
For  a  very  iulcresting  discussion  of  tbe  respiratory  difficulty  uiul  lis  cotim-tT 
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"  The  aiuBmia  of  the  brain  in  grief  is  shown  by  intellectual  in 
dullness,  a  feeling  of  mental  weariness,  effort,  and  indi^K)8itii 
woilc,  often  by  sleeplessness.  Indeed  it  is  the  anasmia  of  the  i 
centres  of  the  brain  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  w< 
the  voluntary  powers  of  motion  which  we  described  in  the  first  ii 


My  impression  is  that  Dr.  Lange  simplifies  and  tm: 
salizes  the  phenomena  a  little  too  much  in  this  descrip 
and  in  particalar  that  he  very  likely  overdoes  the  anie 
business.  But  such  as  it  is,  his  account  may  staiiid 
favorable  specimen  of  the  sort  of  descriptive  work  to  w 
the  emotions  have  given  rise. 

Take  next  another  emotion,  Fear,  and  read  what  Mr.  \ 
win  says  of  its  effects  : 

'*  Fear  is  often  preceded  by  astonishment,  and  is  so  far  akii 
thai  both  lead  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  being  instantly  arc 
In  both  cases  the  eyes  and  month  are  widely  opened  and  the  eyel 
raised.  The  frightened  nuin  at  first  stands  like  a  statue,  motionles 
breathless,  or  crouches  down  as  if  instinctively  to  escape  obeenr. 
The  heart  beats  quickly  and  violently,  so  that  it  palpitates  or  k 
against  the  ribs  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  then  worira  moreeffici 
than  usual,  so  as  to  send  a  greater  supply  of  blood  to  all  parts  < 
body  ;  for  the  skin  instantly  becomes  pale  as  during  incipient  faini 
This  paleness  of  the  surface,  however,  is  probably  in  large  part,  or 
clusively,  due  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  being  affected  in  such  a  m\ 
as  to  cause  the  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  skin.  Tha 
skin  is  much  affected  under  the  sense  of  great  fear,  we  see  in  the 
vellous  manner  in  which  perspiration  immediately  exudes  from  it. 
exudation  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  surface  is  then  cold 
hence  the  term,  a  cold  sweat ;  whereas  the  sudorific  glands  are  pre 
excited  into  action  when  the  surface  is  heated.  The  hairs  also  o 
skin  stand  erect,  and  the  superficial  muscles  shiver.  In  connectior 
the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  the  breathing  is  hurried.  The  sal 
glands  act  imj)erfectly;  the  mouth  becomes  dry  and  is  often  opene< 
shut.  1  have  also  noticed  that  under  slight  fear  there  is  strong  tendei 
yawn.  One  of  the  best  marked  symptoms  is  the  trembling  of  all  the 
cles  of  the  body  ;  and  this  is  often  first  seen  in  the  lips.  From  this  c 
and  from  the  dryness  of  the  mouth,  the  voice  becomes  husky  or  : 
tmct  or  may  altogether  fail.  *  Obstupui  steteruntque  comas,  et  vo3 
cibus  haesit.'  ...  As  fear  increases  into  an  agony  of  terror,  we  be 
as  under  all  violent  emotions,  diversified  results.    The  heart  beats 


tion  with  anxiety  and  fear,  see  *  A  Case  of  Hydrophobia '  by  the  lam 
Thos.  B  Curtis  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Suner.  Journal,  Nov  7  an 
1878,  and  remarks  thereon  by  James  J.  Putnam,  ibid.  Nov.  21. 
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ly  or  muBt  fail  to  act  and  faintness  ensue  ;  there  is  a  death-like  pallor ; 
the  breathing  is  labored  ;  the  wings  of  the  nostrils  are  widely  dilated ; 
there  ie  a  gasping  and  convulsive  motion  of  the  lips,  a  tremor  on  the 
hollow  cheek,  a  gulping  and  catching  of  the  throat ;  the  uncovered  and 
protruding  eyeballs  are  fixed  on  the  object  of  terror ;  or  they  may  roll 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  hue  illuc  volens  oculos  totumque  pererrat. 
The  pupils  are  said  to  be  enormously  dilated.  All  the  muscles  of  the 
body  may  become  rigid  or  may  be  thrown  into  convulsive  movements. 
The  hands  are  alternately  clenched  and  opened,  often  with  a  twitching 
movement.  The  arms  may  be  protruded  as  if  to  avert  some  dreadful 
danger,  or  may  be  thrown  wildly  over  the  head.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagen- 
auer  has  seen  this  latter  action  in  a  terrified  Australian.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  tendency  to  headlong  flight ;  and 
so  strong  is  this  that  the  boldest  soldiers  may  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic."* 

Finally  take  Hatred,  and  read  the  synopsis  of  its  possible 
effects  as  given  by  Sig.  Mantegazza :  f 

*' Withdrawal  of  the  head  backwards,  withdrawal  of  the  trunk; 
projection  forwards  of  the  hands,  as  if  to  defend  one^s  self  against  the 
hated  object ;  contraction  or  closure  of  the  eyes  ;  elevation  of  the  upper 
lip  and  closure  of  the  nose, — ^these  are  all  elementary  movements  of  turn- 
ing away.  Next  threatening  movements,  as  :  intense  frowning ;  eyes 
wide  open ;  display  of  teeth ;  grinding  teeth  and  contracting  jaws ; 
opened  mouth  with  tongue  advanced ;  clenched  fists ;  threatening  action 
of  arms  ;  stamping  with  the  feet ;  deep  inspirations— panting ;  growling 
and  various  cries ;  automatic  repetition  of  one  word  or  syllable ;  sud* 
den  weakness  and  trembling  of  voice ;  spitting.  Finally,  various  mis- 
oellaneous  reactions  and  vaso-motor  symptoms:  general  trembling  ;  cou' 
Tulsions  of  lips  and  facial  muscles,  of  limbs  and  of  trunk;  acts  of  violence 
to  one^s  self,  as  biting  fist  or  nails  ;  sardonic  laughter  ;  bright  redness 
of  face  ;  sudden  pallor  of  face ;  extreme  dilatation  of  nostrils ;  stand- 
ing up  of  hair  on  head.'^ 

Were  we  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  emotions  which 
have  been  named  by  men,  and  study  their  organic  mani- 
festationSy  we  should  but  ring  the  changes  on  the  elements 
which  these  three  typical  cases  involve.  Bigidity  of  this 
muscle,  relaxation  of  that,  constriction  of  arteries  here,  dila- 
tation there,  breathing  of  this  sort  or  that,  pulse  slowing 
or  quickening,  this  gland  secreting  and  that  one  dry,  etc., 
eta    We  should,  moreover,  find  that  our  descriptions  had  no 

♦  OrigiD  of  the  Emotions,  Darwin,  pp.  290-2. 

t  La  Physionomie  et  rExpression  des  SentimeDts  (Paris,  1885),  p.  140. 
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absolute  truth ;  that  they  only  applied  to  the  average 

that  every  one  of  us,  almost,  has  some  personal  idiosyn 

of  expression,  laughing  or  sobbing  differently   froi 

«  neighbor,  or  reddening  or  growing  pale  where  othe 

^  not.     We  should  find  a  like  variation  in  the  objects  i 

V*    excite  emotion  in  different  persons.     Jokes  at  whicl 

^    explodes  with  laughter  nauseate  another,  and  seem 

phemous  to  a  third ;  and  occasions  which  overwhelm  mc 
1  fear  or  bashfulness  are  just  what  give  you  the  full  sei 
'*  ease  and  power.  The  internal  shadings  of  emotional 
ing,  moreover,  merge  endlessly  into  each  other.  Lan^ 
has  discriminated  some  of  them,  as  hatred,  antipathy 
mosity,  dislike,  aversion,  malice,  spite,  vengefulneas 
horrence,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  in  the  dictionaries  of  synonyi 
find  these  feelings  distinguished  more  by  their  sevc 
appropriate  objective  stimuli  than  by  their  conscioi 
subjective  tone. 

The  result  of  all  this  flux  is  that  the  merely  descri 
literature  of  the  emotions  is  one  of  the  most  tedious 
of  psychology.  And  not  only  is  it  tedious,  but  yoi] 
that  its  subdivisions  are  to  a  great  extent  either  ficti 
or  unimportant,  and  that  its  pretences  to  accuracy  \ 
sham.  But  unfortunately  there  is  little  psychological 
ing  about  the  emotions  which  is  not  merely  descri] 
As  emotions  are  described  in  novels,  they  interest  u 
we  are  made  to  share  them.  We  have  grown  acqua: 
with  the  concrete  objects  and  emergencies  which 
them  forth,  and  any  knowing  touch  of  introspection  in 
may  grace  the  page  meets  with  a  quick  and  fe 
response.  Confessedly  literary  works  of  aphoristic  pi 
ophy  also  flash  lights  into  our  emotional  life,  and  give 
fitful  delight  But  as  far  as  "  scientific  psychology"  o 
emotions  goes,  I  may  have  been  surfeited  by  too  r 
reading  of  classic  works  on  the  subject,  but  I  shoul 
lief  read  verbal  descriptions  of  the  shapes  of  the  rock 
a  New  Hampshire  farm  as  toil  through  them  again.  \ 
give  one  nowhere  a  central  point  of  view,  or  a  dedu 
or  generative  principle.  They  distinguish  and  refine 
specify  in  infinitum  without  ever  getting  on  to  another 
cal  level.     Whereas  the  beautv  of  all  truly  scientific  ^ 


is  to  get  to  ever  deeper  levels.  Ib  there  no  way  out  from  this 
level  of  iodividtial  description  in  the  case  of  the  emotionH '' 
I  believe  there  is  a  way  out,  but  I  fear  that  few  will  take  it. 
The  trouble  with  the  emotions  in  psychology  is  that 
they  are  regarded  too  much  as  absolutely  individual  things. 
So  long  as  they  are  set  down  as  su  many  eternal  and  sacred 
psychic  entities,  like  the  old  immutable  species  in  nutural 
history,  so  long  all  that  con  be  di  me  with  them  is  reverently 
to  catalogue  their  separate  characters,  points,  and  effects. 
But  if  we  regard  them  as  products  of  more  general  causes 
(aa  'species'  are  now  regarded  as  products  of  heredity  and 
variation),  the  mere  distinguishiug  and  cataloguing  becomes 
of  subKidiary  importance.  Having  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  eggs,  the  description  of  each  egg  already  laid  is 
a  minor  matter.  Now  the  geueral  causes  of  the  emctions 
are  indubitably  physiological.  Prof.  C.  Lange,  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  the  pamphlet  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
published  in  1885  a  physiological  theory  of  their  constitu- 
tion and  conditioning,  which  I  had  already  broached  the 
previous  year  in  an  article  in  Mind.  None  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  I  have  heard  of  it  have  made  me  doubt  its 
essential  truth.  I  wiD  therefore  devote  the  next  few  pages 
to  esplaining  what  it  is.  I  shall  limit  myself  in  the  first 
instance  to  what  may  be  called  the  coarser  emotions,  grief, 
fear,  lage,  love,  in  which  every  one  recognizes  a  strong 
organic  reverberation,  and  afterwards  speak  of  the  svbtier 
emotions,  or  of  those  whose  organic  reverberation  is  leas 
obvious  and  strong. 


Our  natural  way  of  thinking  about  these  coarser  emo- 
tions is  that  the  mental  perception  of  some  fact  excites  the 
mental  affection  called   the  emotion,  and  that  this  latter 
state  of  mind  gives  rise   to  the  bodily   expression.     My 
theory,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the  bodily  changes  foSoxvdi-  I 
rtd/y  the  perception  of  Ihe  excilivg  fact,  and  that  ov.rftd{-ng  t)f\ 
the  same  changes  aa  they  occur  IB  t)te  emotion.     Common-senHe/ 
Sftys,  we  lose  our  fortune,  are   sorry  and  weep  ;  we  meet  a 
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bear,  are  frightened  and  run ;  we  are  insulted  by  a 
are  angry  and  strike.  The  hypothesis  here  to  be  def 
says  that  this  order  of  sequence  is  incorrect,  that  th 
mental  state  is  not  immediately  induced  by  the  othei 
the  bodily  manifestations  must  first  be  interposed  bei 
and  that  the  more  rational  statement  is  that  we  feel 
because  we  cry,  angry  because  we  strike,  afraid  be 
we  tremble,  and  not  that  we  cry,  strike,  or  trembl 
cause  we  are  sorry,  angry,  or  fearful,  as  the  case  mi 
Without  the  bodily  states  following  on  the  perceptio: 
latter  would  be  purely  cognitive  in  form,  pale,  cole 
destitute  of  emotional  warmth.  We  might  then  se 
bear,  and  judge  it  best  to  run,  receive  the  insult  and 
it  right  to  strike,  but  we  should  not  actually /eeZ  afra 
angry. 

Stated  in  this  crude  way,  the  hypothesis  is  prett} 
to  meet  with  immediate  disbelief.  And  yet  neither  : 
nor  far-fetched  considerations  are  required  to  mitiga 
paradoxical  character,  and  possibly  to  produce  codyi 
of  its  truth. 

To  begin  with,  no  reader  of  the  last  two  chapten 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  that  objects  do  excite  I 
changes  by  a  preorganized.  mechanism,  or  the  farther 
that  the  cJianges  are  so  indefinitely  numerous  and  svbUe  th 
entire  organism  may  be  called  a  sounding-board^  which  i 
change  of  consciousness,  however  slight,  may  make  r« 
berate.     The  various   permutations   and   combinatioi 
which  these  organic  activities  are  susceptible  make  it 
stractly  possible  that  no  shade  of  emotion,  however  si 
should  be  without  a  bodily  reverberation  as  unique,  a 
taken  in  its  totality,  as  is  the  mental  mood  itsell 
immense  number  of  parts  modified  in  each  emotion  is  ^ 
makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  reproduce  in  cold  blooc 
total  and  integral  expression  of  any  one  of  them.    We 
catch  the  trick  with  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  fail 
the  skin,  glands,  heart,  and  other  viscera.     Just  as  an 
ficially  imitated  sneeze  lacks  something  of  the  realit; 
the  attempt  to  imitate  an  emotion  in  the  absence  oj 
normal 'instigating  cause  is  apt  to  be  rather  'hollow.' 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  this,  that  every  ons  Oj 
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hodUy  changes,  lohatsoever  it  be,  is  felt,  acvidy  or  obscurfly,  the 
momenl  U  occurs.  If  tlie  reader  Iihs  never  paid  attention  to 
this  matter,  he  will  be  both  interested  and  aetonished  to 
learn  how  m&ay  different  local  bodily  feellngH  be  can  detect 
in  himaelf  as  characteristic  of  his  Tarious  emotional  mooda. 
It  would  be  perhaps  too  mnch  to  expect  bim  to  arrest  the 
tide  of  any  strong  gnst  of  passion  for  the  sake  of  any  snch 
curious  analysis  as  this ;  but  he  can  observe  more  tranquil 
states,  and  that  may  be  assumed  here  to  be  true  of  tha 
greater  which  ia  shown  to  be  true  of  the  less.  Our  whole 
cubic  capacity  is  sensibly  alive ;  and  each  morsel  of  it  con- 
tributes its  pulsatiouH  of  feeling,  dim  or  sharp,  pleasant, 
painful,  or  dubious,  to  that  sense  of  personality  that  every 
one  of  us  unfailingly  carries  with  him.  It  is  surprising  what 
little  items  give  accent  to  these  complexes  of  sensibility. 
When  worried  by  any  alight  trouble,  one  may  find  that  tha 
focus  of  one's  bodily  consciousness  is  the  contraction,  often 
quite  inconsiderable,  of  the  eyes  and  browa.  When  mo- 
mentarily embarrassed,  it  ia  something  in  the  pharynx  that 
compels  either  a  swallow,  a  clearing  of  the  throat,  or  a 
slight  cough ;  aud  so  on  for  as  many  more  instances  as 
might  be  named.  Our  concern  here  being  with  the  genera] 
view  rather  than  with  the  details,  I  will  not  linger  to  discuss 
these,  but,  assuming  the  point  ailmitted  that  every  change 
that  occurs  must  be  felt,  I  will  pass  on. 

I  now  proceed  to  urge  the  vital  point  of  my  whole 
theory,  which  is  this  :  If  we  fancy  some  strong  emotion,  and 
then  try  to  abstract  from  our  consciousness  of  it  aU  the/eeiinga) 
of  its  bodily  symptonis,  we  find  toe  have  nothing  left  behind,  no 
'mind-stuff'  out  nf  which  the  emotion  can  be  constituted, 
and  that  a  cold  and  neutral  state  of  intellectual  perception' 
is  all  that  remains.  It  is  true  that,  although  most  people 
when  asked  say  that  their  introspection  verifies  this  state- 
ment, some  persist  in  saying  theirs  does  not  Many  cannot 
be  made  to  understand  the  question.  When  you  beg  them 
imagine  away  every  feeling  of  laughter  and  of  tendency 
I;iiiL;h  from  their  consciousness  of  the  ludicrousness  ot 
object,  and  then  to  tell  you  what  the  feeling  of  its  ludi- 
crousness would  be  like,  whether  it  bo  anything  more  than 
the  perception  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  class  *  funny," 
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tliey  persist  in  replying  that  the  thing  pmposeij 
physical  imposaibilitj,  ani]  that  thej  always  mvst  lai 
they  see  a  funny  object.  Of  course  the  task  propo 
not  the  practical  one  of  seeing  a  ludicrous  object  and 
hilating  one's  tendency  to  laugh.  It  is  the  purely  t 
lative  one  of  subtractiug  certain  elements  of  feeling 
an  emotional  state  supposed  to  esist  in  its  fulness,  an 
iDg  what  the  residual  elements  are.  I  cannot  help 
ing  that  all  who  rightly  apprehend  this  problem  will 
with  the  proposition  above  laid  down.  What  kind 
emotion  of  fear  would  be  left  il  the  feeliug  neitl 
quickened  heart-beats  nor  of  shallow  breathing,  neit 
trembling  lips  nor  of  weakened  limbs,  neither  of  goose 
nor  of  visceral  stirrings,  were  present,  it  is  quite  impo 
for  me  to  think.  Can  one  fancy  the  state  of  rage  iui< 
ture  no  ebullition  in  the  chest,  no  flushing  of  the  face,  i 
atation  of  the  nostrils,  no  clenching  of  the  teeth,  no  im 
to  vigorous  action,  but  in  their  stead  limp  moscleB, 
breathing,  and  a  placid  face  ?  The  present  writer,  foi 
certainly  cannot.  The  rage  is  as  completely  evaporal 
the  sensation  of  its  so-called  manifestations,  and  the 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  take  its  place  is 
cold-blooded  and  dispassionate  judicial  sentence,  ook 
entirely  to  the  intellectual  realm,  to  the  effect  that  a  m 
person  or  persons  merit  chastisement  for  their  Bins 
like  manner  of  grief :  what  would  it  be  without  its  teai 
sobs,  its  suffocation  of  the  heart,  its  pang  in  the  bi 
bone  ?  A  feelingless  cognition  that  certain  circumstance 
deplorable,  and  nothing  more.  Every  passion  in  torn 
the  same  story.  Ji.  purely  '1'«'i'TP'^'7d>*i(i  human  emoti 
a  nQnentity.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  contradiction  \\ 
nature  of  things,  or  that  pure  spirits  are  necessarily 
demned  to  cold  intellectual  lives;  but  I  say  that  fo 
emotion  dissociated  from  all  bodily  feeling  is  inconoei^ 
The  more  closely  I  scrutinize  my  states,  the  more  persu. 
I  become  that  whatever  moods,  affections,  and  passir 
have  are  in  very  truth  constituted  by,  and  made  n] 
those  bodily  changes  which  we  ordinarily  call  their  ex] 
aion  or  consequence  ;  and  the  more  it  seems  to  me  tha 
were  to  become  corporeally  anaesthetic,  I  should  be 
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olnded  from  the  life  of  the  affections,  harnb  and  tender 
alike,  and  drug  out  an  existence  of  merely  t-ognitive  or  in- 
tellectiiftl  form.  Hucli  an  existence,  altliougli  it  Heems  to 
Lave  been  the  ideal  of  ancient  sages,  is  too  apathetic  to  be 
keeuly  sought  after  by  those  born  after  the  revival  of  the 
worship  of  sensibility,  a  few  generations  ago. 

Xjgt  not  tbia  view  be  called  materialistic.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  materialistic  than  any  other  riew  which  aaya 
that  our  pmntiona.are  conditioned  by  nervoua  proi-essea. 
No  reader  of  this  book  is  likely  to  rebel  against  such  a 
saying  so  long  as  it  is  expressed  in  general  terms ;  and 
if  any  one  still  finds  miiteriaiism  in  the  thesis  now  de- 
fended, that  must  be  because  of  the  special  processes  in- 
voked. They  are  smsationcd  processes,  processes  due  to 
inward  currents  set  up  by  physical  happenings.  Such 
processes  have,  it  is  true,  always  been  regarded  by  the 
Jtlatonizers  in  psychology  as  having  something  peculiarly 
e  about  them.  But  our  emotions  must  always  be  in- 
tartHtf  what  thor  are,  whatever  be  the  physiological  ground 
f  their  apparition.  If  they  are  deep,  pure,  worthy,  spirit- 
1  facts  on  any  conceivable  theory  of  their  physiological 
they  remain  no  less  dee]>,  pure,  spiritual,  and 
rorthy  of  regard  on  this  present  sensational  theory.  They 
rry  their  own  inner  measure  of  worth  with  tbem ;  and  it 
I  just  as  logical  to  use  the  present  theory  of  the  emotions 
lor  proving  that  sensational  processes  need  not  be  vile  and 
material,  as  to  use  their  vileness  and  materiality  hh  a  proof 
that  such  a  theory  cannot  be  true. 

If  such  a  theory  is  true,  then  eaiih  emotion  is  the  result-^ 
ant  of  a  sum  of  elements,  and  eai^h  element  is  caused  by  a  ' 
physiological  process  of  a  sort  already  well  known     The  ; 
lements  are  all  organic  changes,  and  each  of  them  in  the 
ifles  effect  of  the  exciting  object.     Definite  questions  now 
^mediately   arise — questions   very   different    from   those 
hich  were  the  only  possibleoues  without  this  view.     Those 
»e  questions  of  classification  :  "  Which  are  the  proper  gen- 
k  of  emotion,  and  which  the  species  nuder  each '?"  or  of 
ription :  "By  what  expression  is  each  emotion  char- 
acterized?"    The   question-*    now    are    caiainl:  Just  what 
changes  does  this  object  and  what  changes  does  that  object 
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excite?"  and  "How  come  they  to  excite  these  ]_ 
changes  and  not  others.  "  We  step  from  a.  super&oi 
deep  order  of  inquiry.  Classification  and  descriptiui 
the  lowe»t  stage  of  scienc^e.  They  uiuk  iuto  the  backgr 
the  moment  questions  of  genesis  are  formulated,  and  re 
important  only  so  far  as  they  facilitate  our  answering  t 
Kow  the  moment  the  geneids  of  an  emotion  is  aceoontoi 
as  the  arousal  by  an  object  of  a  lot  of  reflex  acts  wbicl 
forthwith  felt,  we  immediately  set  why  there  xa  no  limit  i 
nujober  of  possible  different  emotions  which  may  exist,  aniti 
the  emotions  of  di^erent  individuals  may  vary  iiide/tnUelj/, 
as  to  their  constitution  and  as  to  objects  vhich  call  i 
forth.  For  there  is  nothing  sacramental  or  eternally 
in  reflex  action.  Any  sort  of  reflex  eS'ect  is  possible 
reflexes  actually  vary  indefinitely,  as  we  know. 

"  We  hare  all  seuo  men  dumb,  instead  of  talkative,  with  joj 
have  seen  frigbt  drive  the  blood  into  the  head  of  its  victim,  insi* 
making  him  pale  ;  we  have  seen  grief  run  reBtlesHljr  about  lamai 
inatead  of  sitting  bowed  down  and  mute  ;  etc.,  etc.,  and  this  natt 
enough,  for  one  and  the  same  cause  can  work  differenlly  on  difi 
men's  blood-vessels  (since  these  do  not  always  react  alike),  whilst  i 
over  the  impulse  on  its  way  through  the  brain  to  the  voao-motor  c 
is  differently  influenred  by  different  earlier  impressions  in  the  to 
recollections  or  associations  of  ideas."  * 

In  short,  any  dassijication  of  the  emotions  is  seen  to  • 
true  and  as  '  natural '  as  any  other,  if  it  only  serves  some 
pose ;  and  such  a  question  as  "  What  is  the '  real '  or '  typ; 
expression  of  auger,  or  fear  ?"  is  seen  to  have  no  objet 
meaning  at  all.  Instead  of  it  we  now  have  the  questio 
to  how  any  given  '  expression  '  of  anger  or  fear  may  J 
come  to  exist ;  and  that  is  a  real  question  of  physioloj 
mechanics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  history  on  the  ot 
which  (like  all  real  questions)  is  in  essence  answers 
although  the  answer  may  be  hard  '<o  And.  On  a  later  j 
I  shall  mention  the  attempts  to  answer  it  which  have  I 
made. 

DIBnODLTV  OP  TEBTIWa   THE   THKOHy  BXFKBIICBITTAJ 

1  have  thus  fairly  propounded  what  seems  to  me 
most  fruitful  way  of  conceiving  of  the  emotiona     It  a 
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be  admitted  that  it  is  so  far  only  a  hypothesis,  only  poa^ 
sitHy  a  true  conception,  and  that  much  is  lacking  to  its 
definite  proof.  The  only  way  coercively  to  disprove  it, 
howeyer,  would  be  to  take  some  emotion,  and  then  exhibit 
qualities  of  feeling  in  it  which  should  be  denumstrMy  ad- 
ditional to  all  those  which  could  possibly  be  derived  from 
the  organs  affected  at  the  time.  But  to  detect  with  cer- 
tiiiuty  such  purely  spiritual  qualities  of  feeling  would 
obviously  be  a  task  beyond  human  power.  We  have,  as 
Professor  Lange  says,  absolutely  no  immediate  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  between  spiritual  and  corporeal  feeU 
iugs;  and,  I  may  add,  the  more  we  sharpen  our  introspection^ 
the  more  localized  all  our  qualities  of  feeling  become  (see 
above.  Vol.  I.  p.  300)  and  the  more  difficult  the  discrimina- 
tion  consequently  grows.* 

A  positive  proof  of  the  theory  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  given  if  we  could  find  a  subject  absolutely  ansBsthetio 
inside  and  out,  but  not  paralytic,  so  that  emotion-inspiring 
objects  might  evoke  the  usual  bodily  expressions  from  him, 
but  who,  on  being  consulted,  should  say  that  no  subjective 
emotional  affection  was  felt.  Such  a  man  would  be  like  one 
who,  because  he  eats,  appears  to  bystanders  to  be  hungry, 
but  who  afterwards  confesses  that  he  had  no  appetite  at 
all.  Cases  like  this  are  extremely  hard  to  find.  Medical 
literature  contains  reports,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  but  three. 
In  the  famous  one  of  Bemigius  Leins  no  mention  is  miide 
by  the  reporters  of  his  emotional  condition.  In  Dr.  G. 
Winter's  casef  the  patient  is  said  to  be  inert  and  phleg* 
matic,  but  no  particular  attention,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  W., 
was  paid  to  his  psychic  condition.  In  the  extraordinary 
case  reported  by  Professor  Strumpell  (to  which  I  must  refer 
later  in  another  connection)  %  we  read  that  the  patient^  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice  of  fifteen,  entirely  ansBsthetic,  inside 

*  Professor  HOffdlng,  in  his  excelleDt  treatise  on  Psychology,  admits 
(p.  842)  the  mixture  of  bodily  sensatioD  with  purely  spiritualrfiffection  in 
the  emotions.  He  does  not,  however,  discuss  the  difficulties  of  discerning 
the  spiritual  affection  (nor  even  show  that  he  has  fairly  considered  them; 
In  his  contention  that  it  exists. 

t  Bin  hall  von  allgemeiner  Anaesthesie  (Heidelberg,  1882). 

X  '£^mDgatSDL%  Deutaches  ArchiT  far  klinische  Medicin,  xxu.  831. 


and  out,  with  the  exceptioQ  of  one  eye  and  one  ear 
shown  shame  on  the  accasioQ  of  soiling  his  bed,  and 
when  a  formerly  favorite  disli  was  set  before  him,  a 
thought  that  he  could  no  longer  taste  its  flavor.  Dr.  81 
pell  ia  also  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that  he  manif 
surprise,  fear,  and  anger  on  certain  occasions.  In  ofc 
iug  him,  however,  no  such  theory  as  the  present  one  8 
to  have  been  thought  of;  and  it  always  remains  po« 
that,  JQSt  as  he  satisfied  his  natural  appetites  and  n 
sities  in  cold  blood,  with  no  inward  feeling,  so  his  emot 
expressions  may  have  been  accompanied  bj'  a  qoite 
heart*  Any  new  case  which  turns  up  of  geueralized  t 
thesis  ought  to  be  carefully  exumiued  as  to  the  in 
emotional  sensibility  as  distinct  from  the  '  espre 
emotion  which  circumstances  may  bring  forth. 


pre^^a 


Obj&iions  Considered. 
Let  me  now  notice  a  few  objections.     The  repliei 
make  the  theory  still  more  plausible, 

First  Objection.    There  ia  no  real  eridence,  it  may  be 

■  Tbe  not  very  uncommoD  cases  of  hyeierical  heroUoestheaiA  1 
complele  eoougb  to  be  utilized  iri  ibis  inquiry.     Moreover,  tbe  rec 

searclies.  of  wblcb  some  accouut  waa  given  in  Chapter  IV,  lead  to 
Uiat  byaterical  anEesllie«lii  is  not  a  real  absence  of  senaiblUty,  bat  a 
ciaiion,  as  M.  Pierre  Janei  calls  it,  or  splitling-oS  of  certain  sen 
from  Ibe  rest  of  Ibe  person's  consciousness,  Ihls  r«cl  fonuiug  the  self 
remains  coonccted  nilb  tlie  ordioary  organs  of  expression.  The  s 
consciousness  forms  a  secondary  self ;  and  M.  Janet  writes  me  ttiat 
DO  reason  why  secsatious  whose  '  dlssoclntlon '  from  Ibe  bc4y  of  ood 
Dess  malies  the  patient  practically  aaoathetlc,  migbt  not,  neven 
coDlribule  10  ibe  cmotioual  Hie  of  Ibe  palitinl.  They  do  still  contiil 
Ibe  (uncliod  ol  locomoLion^  for  in  his  palleuL  L.  there  was  do  ataxia  1 
of  (he  unaislbesia.  M  Janet  writes  me,  npropos  of  hfs  auEealhetlr  ! 
L..  that  she  seemed  to  'suffer  by  balluclnstlon.'  "1  have  often  prlt 
bartied  ber  vitbout  warning,  and  wben  she  did  not  Me  me.  She 
moved,  luid  evidently  perrcived  nolh.'ng.  But  if  afterwards  in  her 
meut^  she  cnugbt  sight  of  ber  woundefl  arm.  and  tain  on  ber  skin 
drop  of  blood  reaulllng  from  a  slight  cut,  she  would  begin  to  cry  c 
lament  as  if  sbe  suCCere<l  a  great  deal.  '  My  blcxHl  flows.-'  she  said  on 
'1  mutt  be  suffering  a  great  deall*  She  suffered  by  iiallucination. 
sort  of  siifferfog  is  very  general  in  hysterics.  Ii  Is  enough  for  iben 
cclve  the  sllgbleat  blnlof  a  modidcalion  in  their  body,  when  their  in 
lion  fills  up  the  rest  and  invents  changes  that  were  not  felt.'  £ 
renmrka  publiabed  at  a  later  dale  in  Janet's  A,utomatisme  Paycholt 
pp  314-10, 
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for  the  assumption  that  particular  perceptions  do  produce 
wide-spread  bodily  effects  by  a  sort  of  immediate  physical 
influence,  antecedent  to  the  arousal  of  an  emotion  or  emo- 
tional idea. 

Reply.  There  is  most  assuredly  such  eyidence.  In 
listening  to  poetry,  drama,  or  heroic  narrative  we  are  often 
surprised  at  the  cutaneous  shiver  which  like  a  sudden  wave 
flows  over  us,  and  at  the  heart-swelling  and  the  lachrymal 
effusion  that  unexDectedlv  catch  us  at  intervals.  In  listen- 
ing  to  music  the  same  is  even  more  strikingly  true.  If  we 
abruptly  see  a  dark  moving  form  in  the  woods,  our  heart 
stops  beating,  and  we  catch  our  breath  instantly  and  before 
any  articulate  idea  of  danger  can  arise.  If  our  friend  goes 
near  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  we  get  the  well-known  feel- 
ing of  '  all-overishness.'  and  we  shrink  back,  although  we 
positively  know  him  to  be  safe,  and  have  no  distinct  imagi- 
nation of  his  falL  The  writer  well  remembers  his  aston- 
ishment, when  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  at  fainting  when  he 
saw  a  horse  bled.  The  blood  was  in  a  bucket,  with  a  stick 
in  it,  and,  if  memory  does  not  deceive  him,  he  stirred 
it  round  and  saw  it  drip  from  the  stick  with  no  feeling 
save  that  of  childish  curiosity.  Suddenly  the  world  grew 
black  before  his  eyes,  his  ears  began  to  buzz,  and  he  knew 
no  more.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  sight  of  blood  pro- 
ducing faintness  or  sickness,  and  he  had  so  little  repugnance 
to  it,  and  so  little  apprehension  of  any  other  sort  of  danger 
from  it,  that  even  at  that  tender  age,  as  he  well  remembers, 
he  could  not  help  wondering  how  the  mere  physical  pres- 
ence of  a  pailful  of  crimson  fluid  could  occasion  in  him 
such  formidable  bodily  effects. 

Professor  Lange  writes: 

*'  No  one  has  ever  thought  of  separathig  the  emotion  produoed  bj 
an  unusually  loud  sound  from  the  true  mward  afFections.  No  one 
hesitates  to  call  it  a  sort  of  fright,  and  it  shows  the  ordinary  signs  of 
fright.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  combined  with  the  idea  of  danger, 
or  in  any  way  occasioned  by  associations,  momories,  or  other  mental 
processes.  The  phenomena  of  fright  follow  the  noise  immediately  with- 
out a  trace  of  'spiritual^  fear.  Many  men  can  never  grow  used  to 
standing  beside  a  cannon  when  it  is  fired  off,  although  they  perfectly 
know  that  there  i&  danger  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  others— Che 
bare  sound  is  too  much  for  them."  * 

*  Op.  ctt  p.  68. 
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Imagine  two  steel  knife-blades  with  their  keen  c 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  moving  to  an< 
Oar  whole  nervous  organization  is  '  on-edge '  at  the  thoi 
uid  yet  what  emotion  can  be  there  except  the  anplei 
iiervous  feeling  itself,  or  the  dread  that  more  of  it  may  c< 
The  entire  fund  and  capital  of  the  emotion  here  ii 
senseless  bodily  effect  which  the  blades  immediately  ar< 
This  case  is  typical  of  a  class:  where  an  ideal  em* 
seems  to  precede  the  bodily  symptoms,  it  is  often  nol 
but  an  anticipation  of  the  symptoms  themselves.  One 
has  already  fainted  at  the  sight  of  blood  may  witnea 
preparations  for  a  surgical  operation  with  uncontrol 
heart-sinking  and  anxiety.  He  anticipates  certain  feel 
and  the  anticipation  precipitates  their  arrival  In  cas 
morbid  terror  the  subject^  often  confess  that  what  possi 
them  seems,  more  than  anything,  to  be  fear  of  the  fear  i 
In  the  various  forms  of  what  Professor  Bain  calls  '  te 
emotion/  although  the  appropriate  object  must  usual! 
directly  contemplated  before  the  emotion  can'be  aroi 
yet  sometimes  thinking  of  the  symptoms  of  the  em< 
itself  may  have  the  same  effect.  In  sentimental  nai 
the  thought  of  'yearning*  will  produce  real  'yeari 
And,  not  to  speak  of  coarser  examples,  a  mother's  io 
nation  of  the  caresses  she  bestows  on  her  child  may  ar 
a  spasm  of  parental  longing. 

In  such  cases  as  these  we  see  plainly  how  the  emc 
both  begins  and  ends  with  what  we  call  its  effects  or  n 
festations.  It  has  no  mental  status  except  as  eithei 
vivid  feeling  of  the  manifestations,  or  the  idea  of  tl 
and  the  latter  thus  constitute  its  entire  material,  and 
and  substance.  And  these  cases  ought  to  make  us 
how  in  all  cases  the  feeling  of  the  manifestations  may 
a  much  deeper  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  emotion  * 
we  are  wont  to  suppose. 

The  best  proof  that  ihe  immediate  cause  of  emetic 
a  physical  effect  on  the  nerves  is  furnished  by  tJiose  pt 
logical  cases  in  which  the  emotion  is  objectless.  One  ol 
chief  merits,  in  fact,  of  the  view  which  1  propose  se 
to  be  that  we  can  so  easily  formulate  by  its  means  pa 
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logical  oases  and  uormal  cases  under  a  common  scheme. 
In  every  asylum  we  find  examples  of  absolutely  unmotived 
fear,  anger,  melancholy,  or  conceit ;  and  others  of  an 
equally  unmotived  apathy  which  persists  in  spite  of  the 
best  of  outward  reasons  why  it  should  give  way.  In  the 
former  cases  we  must  suppose  the  nervous  machinery  to  be 
so  '  labile '  in  some  one  emotional  direction  that  almost 
every  stimulus  (however  inappropriate)  causes  it  to  upset 
in  that  way,  and  to  engender  the  particular  complex 
of  feelings  of  which  the  psychic  body  of  the  emotion 
consists.  Thus,  to  take  one  special  instance,  if  inability 
to  draw  deep  breath,  fluttering  of  the  heart,  and  that 
peculiar  epigastric  change  felt  as  'precordial  anxiety,' 
with  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  a  somewhat  crouchiog 
attitude  and  to  sit  still,  and  with  perhaps  other  visceral 
processes  not  now  known,  all  spontaneously  occur  together 
in  a  certain  person ;  his  feeling  of  their  combination  is  the 
emotion  of  dread,  and  he  is  the  victim  of  what  is  known.  a0 
morbid  fear.  A  friend  who  has  had  occasional  attacks  of 
this  most  distressing  of  all  maladies  tells  me  that  in  his 
case  the  whole  drama  seems  to  centre  about  the  region  of 
the  heart  and  respiratory  apparatus,  that  his  main  effort 
during  the  attacks  is  to  get  control  of  his  inspirations  and 
to  slow  his  heart,  and  that  the  moment  he  attains  to  breath- 
ing deeply  and  to  holding  himself  erect,  the  dread,  ipso 
facto^  seems  to  depart* 

The  emotion  here  is  nothing  but  the  feeling  of  a  bodily 
state,  and  it  has  a  purely  bodily  cause. 


*  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  ca^es  of  morbid  fear  in  which 
objectively  the  heart  is  DOt  much  perturbetl.  These,  however,  fail  to  prove 
anything  against  our  theory,  for  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  cortical 
centres  normally  percipient  of  dread  as  a  complex  of  cardiac  and  other 
organic  sensations  due  to  real  bodily  change,  should  become  fTimartly  ex- 
cited In  brain-disease,  and  give  rise  to  an  hallucination  of  the  changes 
being  there, — an  hallucination  of  dread,  consequently,  coexistent  with  a 
oompaimttvely  calm  pulse,  etc.  I  say  it  is  possible,  for  1  am  ignorant  ot 
observations  which  might  test  the  fact.  Trance,  ecstasy,  etc..  offer  analo- 
gous examples, — not  to  speak  of  ordinary  dreaming.  Under  ail  these  con- 
ditions one  may  have  the  liveliest  subjective  feelings,  cither  of  eye  or  ear, 
or  of  the  more  viscenU  and  emotional  sort,  as  a  result  of  pure  nerve  central 
activity,  and  yet,  as  I  believe,  with  complete  peripheral  repose. 


B!0  eSTCHOLOG  7.  ^^^^^M 

'■  All  phyaiciariB  who  have  been  much  engaged  in  general  pr 
h(i*e  Been  ciui^s  of  dyHpepaia  in  wbieh  constnnt  low  Bpirita  wh] 
•ional  attacks  of  terror  rendered  the  patient's  condition  pitiable 
cKtreme.  I  have  observed  these  casee  often,  and  have  w&tchad 
cioaely,  and  I  have  never  seen  greater  suffering  of  any  kind  llian  I 
witnessed  dnring  these  attaeks.  .  .  .  Thus,  a  man  is  snSering 
what  we  call  nervous  dyspepsia.  Some  day,  we  will  suppose 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  without  any  warning  or  visible  cause,  c 
these  attacks  of  terror  comes  on.  The  firet  thing  the  man  feeb  is 
but  vague  discomfort.  Then  he  notices  that  his  heart  is  beating 
too  violently.  At  the  same  time  shocks  or  flashes  as  of  electric 
ctiorgee,  so  violent  aa  to  be  almost  painful,  pass  one  after  at 
through  his  body  and  limbs.  Then  in  a  few  minutes  he  falls 
oondition  of  the  most  intense  fear.  He  is  not  afraid  of  anything 
simply  afraid.  His  mine!  is  perfectly  clear.  He  looks  for  a  ca 
hie  wretched  condition,  but  sees  none.  Presently  bis  terror  ii 
that  he  trembles  violently  and  utt«rs  tow  moans  ;  his  body  is 
with  perspiration;  his  mouth  is  perfeetly  dry  :  and  at  this  atagc 
art)  no  tears  in  his  eyes,  though  his  suffesing  ia  intense.  Wht 
climax  of  the  attack  is  reached  and  passed,  there  is  a  copious  t 
tears,  or  else  a  mental  condition  in  which  the  person  weeps  upi 
least  provocation.  At  this  stage  a  large  quantity  of  pale  nrine  is  p 
Then  the  heart's  action  becomes  again  norm^  and  the  attack 
Off."' 

"There  are  ontbreaks  of  rage  so  gronndlesB  and  nnbridlec 
all  must  admit  them  to  be  expressions  of  disease.  For  the  n: 
layman  hardly  anything  can  lie  more  instructive  than  the  obser 
of  such  a  pathological  attack  of  rage,  especiaUy  when  it  preeenb 
pure  and  unmixed  with  other  psychicnl  disturbances.  This  h&pp 
tbat  rather  rare  disease  named  transitory  mania.  The  patient  i 
ptMed  to  thift — otherwise  an  entirely  reasonable  person — wUl  be  atl 
Kuddenly  without  the  slightest  outward  provocation,  and  thrown  < 
the  wordsof  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  O.  Bchwartzer,  Dietrt 
iiBche  Totwucht.  Wien,  1880),  '  into  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest  ragi 
a  feanul  and  blindly  furious  impulse  to-  do  violence  and  dt^ 
He  flies  at  those  about  him;  strikes,  kicks,  and  throttles  whome 
can  catch  ;  dashes  every  object  about  which  he  can  lay  his  taani 
breaks  and  onishes  what  is  near  him;  tears  his  clothes;  shouts, 
and  roars,  with  eyes  tbat  flush  and  roll,  and  shows  meanwhile  all 
symptoms  of  vjiso-motor  congestion  which  we  have  learned  to  Vi 
the  coneomilants  of  anger.  His  face  is  red,  swollen,  hischeeka  fa 
eyes  protuberant  and  their  whites  bloodshot,  the  heart  beat 
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lent]y«  the  pulse  marks  100-120  strokes  a  minutes.  The  arteries  of  the 
neck  are  full  and  pulsating,  the  veins  are  swollen,  the  saliva  flows.  The 
fit  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  and  ends  suddenly  with  a  sleep  of  from  8  to 
12  hours,  on  waking  from  which  the  patient  has  entirely  forgotten  what 
Has  happened.**  * 

In  these  (outwardly)  causeless  emotional  conditions  the 
particular  paths  which  are  explosive  are  discharged  by  any 
and  every  incoming  sensation.  Just  as,  when  we  are  seasick, 
every  smelly  every  taste,  every  sound,  every  sight,  every 
movement,  every  sensible  experience  whatever,  augmentii 
our  nausea,  so  the  morbid  terror  or  anger  is  increased  by 
each  and  every  sensation  which  stirs  up  the  nerve-centrem 
Absolute  quiet  is  the  only  treatment  for  the  time.  It, 
seems  impossible  not  to  admit  that  in  all  this  the  bodily 
condition  takes  the  lead,  ^^..^bftlthe  mental  emotion  fol- 
lows. The  intellect  may,  in  fact,  be  so  -  little  affected  as  to 
play  the  cold-blooded  spectator  all  the  while,  and  note  the 
absence  of  a  real  object  for  the  emotion,  f 

A  few  words  from  Henle  may  close  my  reply  to  this  first 
objection : 

*'  Does  it  ii(C^jBfiQm.aB.if  the  excltationa  of  the  bodily  nerves  met  the 
ideaslEairway,  in  order  to  raise  the  latter  to  the  height  of  emotions? 
[Note  how  justly  this  expresses  our  theory  1]  That  they  do  so  is  proved 
by  the  cases  in  which  particular  nerves,  when  specially  irritable,  share 
in  the  emotion  and  determine  its  quality.  When  one  is  suffering  from 
an  open  wound,  any  grievous  or  horrid  spectacle  will  cause  pain  in  the 


*  Lange,  op.  eU.  p.  61. 

1 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  hysteriform  conditions  of  grief, 
rage,  etc,  the  visceral  disturbances  are  less  strong  than  those  which  go  to 
outward  expression.  We  have  then  a  tremendous  verbal  display  with  a 
hollow  inside.  Whilst  the  bystanders  are  wrung  with  compassion,  or 
nale  with  alarm,  the  subject  all  the  while  lets  himself  go,  but  feels  his  insin- 
cerity, and  wonders  how  long  he  can  keep  up  the  performance.  The  attacks 
are  often  surprisingly  sc  dden  in  their  onset  The  treatment  here  is  to  in- 
timidate the  patient  by  a  stronger  will.  Take  out  your  temper,  if  he  takes 
out  his—*'  Nay.  if  thoult  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou."  These  are  the 
cases  of  apparently  great  bodily  manifestation  with  comparatively  little 
real  subjective  emotion,  which  may  be  used  to  throw  discredit  on  the  the- 
ory  advanced  in  the  text — It  is  probable  that  the  viBceral  manifestation}!  in 
these  cases  are  quite  disproportionately  slight,  compared  with  those  of  the 
vocal  organs.  The  subject's  state  is  somewhat  similar  to  thai  of  an  actor 
who  does  not  feel  his  part. 
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wound.  In  sufferers  from  heart-disease  there  is  developed  a 
excitability,  which  jh  often  incomprehensible  to  the  patients  themac 
but  which  comes  from  the  heart's  liability  to  palpitate.  I  said  tba 
very  quality  of  the  emotion  is  determined  by  the  organs  disposi 
participate  in  it.  Just  as  surely  as  a  dark  foreboding,  rightly  gron 
on  inference  from  the  constellations,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  fe 
of  oppression  in  the  chest,  so  surely  will  a  similar  feeling  of  oppree 
when  due  to  disease  of  the  thoracic  organs,  be  accompanied  by  grc 
less  forebodings.  So  small  a  thing  as  a  bubble  of  air  rising  froi: 
stomach  through  the  oesophagus,  and  loitering  on  its  way  a  few  mil 
and  exerting  pressure  on  the  heart,  is  able  during  sleep  to  occasi 
nightmare,  and  during  waking  to  produce  a  vague  anxiety.  Oi 
other  hand,  we  see  that  joyous  thoughts  dilate  our  blood-vessels, 
tbiat  a  suitable  quantity  of  wine,  because  it  dilates  the  vessels,  alM 
poses  us  to  joyous  thoughts.  If  both  the  jest  and  the  wine  wor 
gather,  they  supplement  each  other  in  producing  the  emotional  e 
and  our  demands  on  the  jest  are  the  more  modest  in  proportion  a 
wine  takes  upon  itself  a  larger  part  of  the  task.*'  * 

Second  Objection,  If  our  theory  be  true,  a  neoea 
corollary  of  it  ought  to  be  this :  that  any  yolontary 
oold-blooded  arousal  of  the  so-called  manifestations  • 
special  emotion  ought  to  give  us  the  emotion  itself.  ] 
this  (the  objection  says)  is  not  found  to  be  the  case, 
actor  can  perfectly  simulate  an  emotion  and  yet  be  inwa: 
cold;  and  we  can  all  pretend  to  cry  and  not  feel  gi 
and  feign  laughter  without  being  amused. 

Reply,     In  the  majority  of  efnotions  this  test  is  ina{ 
cable ;  for  many  of  the  manifestations  are  in  organs  < 
which  we  have  no  voluntary  control.     Few  people  in 
tending   to   cry  can   shed   real   tears,,  for  example, 
within  the  limits  in  which  it  can  be  verified,  experii 
corroborates  rather  than  disproves  the  corollary  from 
theory,   upon   which  the  present  objection  rests.     E^ 
one  knows  how  panic  is  increased  by  flight,  and  how 
giving  way  to  the  symptoms  of  grief  or  anger  increa 
those  passions  themselves.     Each  fit  of  sobbing  makes 
sorrow  more  acute,  and  calls  forth  another  fit  stronger  g 
until  at  last  repose  only  ensues  with  lassitude  and  with 


♦  Op,  eU,  p.  72. — Lange  lays  great  stress  on  the  neurotic  drugs,  as  ] 
of  his  proof  that  influences  of  a  physical  nature  upon  the  body  an 
first  thing  in  order  in  the  production  of  emotions. 
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Apparent  exhaustion  of  the  machinery.  In  rage,  it  is  no- 
torious how  we  'work  ourselves  up'  to  a  climax  by  re- 
peated outbreaks  of  expression.  Refuse  to  express  a  pas- 
sion, and  it  dies.  Count  ten  before  venting  your  anger, 
and  its  occasion  seems  ridiculous.  Whistling  to  keep  up 
courage  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
sit  all  day  in  a  moping  posture,  sigh,  and  reply  to  every- 
thing with  a  dismal  voice,  and  your  melancholy  lingers. 
There  is  no  more  valuable  precept  in  moral  education  than 
this,  as  all  who  have  experience  know :  if  we  wish  to  con- 
quer undesirable  emotional  tendencies  in  ourselves,  we 
must  assiduously,  and  in  the  first  instance  cold-bloodedly, 
go  through  the  ovttoard  movements  of  those  contrary  dispo- 
sitions which  we  prefer  to  cultivate.  The  reward  of  persis- 
tency will  infallibly  come,  in  the  fading  out  of  the  sullen- 
ness  or  depression,  and  the  advent  of  real  cheerfulness  and 
kindliness  in  their  stead.  Smooth  the  brow,  brighten  the 
eye,  contract  the  dorsal  rather  than  the  ventral  aspect  of 
the  frame,  and  speak  in  a  major  key,  pass  the  genial  com- 
pliment, and  your  heart  must  be  frigid  indeed  if  it  do  not 
gradually  thaw ! 

This  is  recognized  by  all  psychologists,  only  they  fail  to 
see  its  full  import.    Professor  Bain  writes,  for  example : 

**  We  find  that  a  feeble  [emotional]  wave  ...  is  suspended  inwardly 
by  being  arrested  outwardly  ;  the  currents  of  the  brain  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  centres  die  away  if  the  external  vent  is  resisted  at  every 
point.  It  is  by  such  restraint  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  suppressing 
pity,  anger,  fear,  pride— on  many  trifling  occasions.  If  so,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  suppression  of  the  actual  movements  has  a  tendency  to  sup- 
press the  nervous  currents  that  incite  them,  so  that  the  external  quies- 
cence is  followed  by  the  internal.  The  effect  would  not  happen  in  any 
case  if  there  were  not  some  dependence  of  the  cerebral  wave  upon  the 
free  outtoard  vent  or  manifestation,  ...  By  the  same  interposition 
we  may  summon  up  a  dormant  feeling.  By  acting  out  the  external 
manifestations,  we  gradually  infect  the  nerves  leading  to  them,  and 
finally  waken  up  the  diffusive  current  by  a  sort  of  action  ab  extra,  .  .  . 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  sometimes  able  to  assume  a  cheerful  tone  of  mind 
by  forcing  a  hilarious  expression.* 

*  Emotions  and  Will,  pp.  861-8. 
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We  have  a  mass  of  other  testimonj  of  e 
Burke,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
us  follows  of  the  pbjsioguomist  Campanella : 

"Thia  man,  it  Beems,  hud  nol  only  niiide  vcrv  iice urate  oliservt 
OD  bumao  faces,  but  wns  very  expert  in  miinicking  such  as  were  ii 
way  remarkable.  Wbea  he  bud  a  mind  U>  penetrate  into  the  incliu 
of  those  be  bad  to  deal  with,  he  composed  bis  face,  bis  gesture,  an 
whole  body,  as  uearly  as  he  could,  iLto  the  exact  si  mi  ii  tod  e  of  th< 
sou  he  intended  to  examine ;  and  then  carefully  observed  wbat  to 
mind  be  seemed  to  acquire  by  the  change.  So  thst,  says  my  aatbc 
was  able  to  enter  into  the  dispositions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  < 
tually  as  if  he  bad  been  changed  into  the  very  men.  1  have  oftet 
served  [Burke  now  goes  on  in  his  own  person]  tbnt,  on  mimicking 
looks  and  gestures  of  aui^ry,  or  placid,  or  frightened,  or  daring  m 
have  involuntarily  found  my  mind  turned  to  thiLt  passion  whose  ap] 
ance  1  strove  lo  imitali) ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to  aToi 
though  one  strove  to  separate  the  passion  from  its  corresponding 

Against  this  it  is  to  be  said  that  many  actors  who  j 
fectly  mimic  the  outn-ard  appearances  of  emotion  in  fi 
gait,  and  voice  declare  that  they  feel  no  emotion  at 
Others,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Wm.  Archer,  who 
made  a  very  instructive  statistical  inquiry  among  (h 
say  that  the  emotiou  of  the  part  masters  them  whene 
they  play  it  well.f     Thus : 

"'1  often  turn  pale.'  wriii-B  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  'in  scene 
terror  or  great  eiuiteiuent.  I  have  been  told  this  many  tiroes,  ar 
can  feel  myself  getting  very  cold  and  shivwiag  and  pale  in  thril 
situations.'  'Wlien  I  am  playing  rage  or  terror.'  writes  Mr,  Lii 
Brough,  'I  believe  1  do  turn  pale.  My  month  gets  dry,  my  ton 
cleaves  to  my  palate.     In  Bob  Acres,  for  instance  (in  the  last  act 

•  Quoted  by  Duguld  Stewart.  Elements,  etc,  (Hamilton's  ed.),  ra.  ', 
Fechner  (Voracliule  der  Aestbelik,  15fl)  says  almost  Ibe  same  thing  of  h 
self:  "One  may  tiod  by  one's  own  observBliou  Ibat  the  imitation  of 
bodily  expression  of  a  meuiul  condition  mukes  ua  understand  It  mi 
better  than  the  merely  loukin);  on.  .  .  .  When  1  wulti  belilnd  some  i 
whom  1  do  nut  know,  and  imilatif  as  accuvnlely  as  poBslble  his  gait  i 
carriage,  I  get  the  most  curious  Impression  of  frtllng  as  the  person  hlnu 
must  feel.  To  go  tripping  and  mincing  after  iht  fssbioD  ofayoungi 
man  puis  one,  so  lo  speak,  in  a  fcmlniac  mood  of  mind." 

t '  The  Atiatomy  of  Aciitig.' in  Loiignmn's  Magazine,  vol.  zt.  pp.  3 
876.  496  (1888),  since  republished  In  book  form. 
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bave  to  continually  moisten  my  mouth,  or  I  Hhftll  become  inarticulitte. 
I  have  to  "swallow  the  lump."  tts  1  call  it."  All  artists  who  have  had 
much  experieace  of  emolJonal  parts  are  absolutely  unanimous.  .  .  . 
'  Playing  with  the  braio.'  says  Miss  Alma  Murray,  '  is  far  less  fatiguing 
than  playiug  with  the  hean.  An  adventureea  taxes  the  physique  far 
less  than  a  sympathetic  heroine.  Muscular  exertion  has  camparatively 
little  todo  with  it.'  .  .  .  '  Emotion  whiluacting,' writes  Mr.  Howe,  "will 
induce  perspiration  much  more  than  physical  exertion,  I  always  per- 
spired profusely  while  acting  Joseph  Surface,  which  requires  lilUe  or 
na  exertion.'  ,  .  ,  '  1  suffer  from  fatigue,'  writes  Mr.  Forbes  Rohertsou, 
'  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  emotion  I  may  have  been  called  npoQ 
to  go  through,  and  not  from  physical  exertion.'  .  .  .  'Though  I  have 
played  Othello,'  writes  Mr.  Coleman,  '  ever  since  I  was  seventeen  (at 
nineteen  I  had  the  honor  of  acting  the  Moor  to  Macready's  lago),  hus- 
band my  resources  as  1  may,  this  is  the  one  part,  the  part  of  parta, 
which  always  leaves  me  physically  prostrate.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  pigment  that  would  stay  on  my  face,  though  1  have  tried  every 
preparation  in  existence.  Even  the  titanic  Edwin  Forrest  lold  me  that 
he  *aa  arrays  knocked  over*in  Othelfc,  fcnd  1  have  Ifeard  Chariea 
Eean,  Phelps.  Brooke,  DtUion,  say  the  same  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  have  frequcTitly  acted  Richard  III.  without  turning  a  hair.'  "  * 

The  explanation  for  the  discrepancy  amongat  actors  is 
probably  that  which  these  quotations  suggest.  Tlie  vis- 
ceral ami  organic  part  of  the  expression  cnn  be  snppressed 
in  some  men,  but  not  in  others,  and  on  this  it  is  probable 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  felt  emotion  depends.  Coquelin 
and  the  other  actors  who  are  iuwardly  cold  are  probably 
able  to  affect  the  dissocintiou  in  a  complete  way.  Prof. 
Sikorsky  of  Kieff  ha«  contributed  an  important  article  on 
the  facial  expression  of  the  insane  to  the  Neurologisches 
Centralblatt  for  1887.  Having  practised  facial  mimicry 
himself  a  great  deal,  he  says  ; 

"  When  I  contract  my  facial  niuEcleB  in  any  mimetic  combination.  / 
ftfl  no  «motii»uil  exrite7ne7it.  so  that  the  mimicry  is  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  artiScial.  although  quite  irreproachable  from  the  expressive 
point  of  view."  t 

We  find,  however,  from  the  context  that  Prof.  S.'s  prac- 
tice before  the  mirror  has  developed  in  him  such  a  virta- 
oeitj  in  the  control  of  his  facial  muscles  that  he  can  entirely 
disregard  their  natural  association  and  contract  them  in 
—ViJ  order  of  grouping,  on  either  side  of  the  face  isolatedly, 
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and  each  one  alone.  Probably  in  him  the  facial  min: 
is  an  entirely  restricted  and  localized  thing,  without  ( 
pathetic  changes  of  any  sort  elsewhere. 

Third  Objection.  Manifesting  an  emotion,  so  far  i 
increasing  it,  makes  it  cease.  Bage  evaporates  after  a  ( 
outburst ;  it  is  pent-up  emotions  that  ^^  work  like  mad 
in  the  brain." 

JSeply.  The  objection  fails  to  discriminate  beti 
.what  is  felt  during  and  what  is  felt  c^ter  the  manifesta 
^During  the  manifestation  the  emotion  is  always  felt, 
the  normal  course  of  things  this,  being  the  natural  cha 
of  discharge,  exhausts  the  nerve-centres,  and  emoti 
calm  ensues.  But  if  tears  or  anger  ard  simply  supprec 
whilst  the  object  of  grief  or  rage  remains  unchanged  be 
the  mind,  the  current  which  would  have  invaded  the 
mal  channels  turns  int#  fthers,  f»r  it  must  find  s#me 
let  of  escape.  It  may  then  work  different  and  worse  e£ 
later  on.  Thus  vengeful  brooding  may  replace  a  burs 
indignation  ;  a  dry  heat  may  consume  the  frame  of  one 
fain  would  weep,  or  he  may,  as  Dante  says,  turn  to  s 
within ;  and  then  tears  or  a  storming  fit  may  bring  a  gi 
ful  relief.  This  is  when  the  current  is  strong  enoug 
strike  into  a  pathological  path  when  the  normal  oi 
dammed.  When  this  is  so,  an  immediate  outpour  ma 
best     But  here,  to  quote  Prof.  Bain  again  : 

'*  There  is  nothing  more  implied  than  the  fact  that  an  emotion 
be  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  we  only  waste  our  strength  ii 
endeavor.  If  we  are  really  able  to  stem  the  torrent,  there  is  no 
reason  for  refraining  from  the  attempt  than  in  the  case  of  w< 
feelings.  And  undoubtedly  the  habitual  control  of  the  emotions  i 
to  be  attained  without  a  systematic  restraint,  extended  to  weak 
strong." 

When  we  teach  children  to  repress  their  emotional 
and  display,  it  is  not  that  they  may/eeZ  more — quite 
reverse.  It  is  that  they  may  think  more  ;  for,  to  a  cei 
extent,  whatever  currents  are  diverted  ^rom  the  reg 
below,  mnst  swell  the  activity  of  the  thought-tracts  of 
braiu.  In  apoplexies  and  other  brain  injuries  we  get 
opposite  condition — an  obstruction,  namely,  to  the  pasi 
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of  cnrrentd  amoug  the  thought-tracts,  and  with  this  an  in- 
creased tendency  of  objects  to  start  downward  carrents 
into  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  coQeequence  is  tears, 
laughter,  and  temper-fits,  on  the  most  insignificant  provo- 
cution,  accompanying  a  proportional  feebleness  in  logical 
thought  and  the  power  of  volitional  attention  and  decision, — 
jnst  the  Bort  of  thing  from  which  we  try  to  wean  onr  child. 
It  is  trne  that  we  say  of  certain  persons  that  "  they  would 
feel  more  if  they  expressed  less."  And  in  another  class  of 
persons  the  explosive  energy  with  which  passion  manifests 
itself  on  critical  occasions  seems  correlated  with  the  way 
in  which  they  bottle  it  up  during  the  intervals.  But  these 
are  only  eccentric  types  of  character,  and  within  each  type 
the  law  of  the  last  paragraph  prevails.  The  sentimentalist 
is  so  coustmcted  that '  gushing '  is  bis  or  her  normal  mode 
of  expression.  Putting  a  stopper  on  the  '  gush  '  will  only 
to  a  limited  extent  cause  more  'real '  activities  to  take  its 
place  ;  in  the  main  it  will  simply  produce  listlessneas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ponderous  and  bilious  '  slumbering  vol- 
cano,' let  him  repress  the  expression  of  his  passions  as  he 
will,  will  find  them  expire  if  they  get  no  vent  at  all ;  whilst 
if  the  rare  occasions  multiply  which  he  deems  worthy  of 
their  ontbreak,  he  will  find  them  grow  in  intensity  as  life 
proceeds.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  see  that  this  third  ob- 
jection carries  any  weight 

If  our  hypothesis  is  true,  it  makes  as  realize  more  deeply 
than  evv'r  how  much  our  mental  life  is  knit  up  with  our 
corporeal  frame,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Rap- 
ture, love,  ambition,  indignation,  and  pride,  considered  as 
feeliugs,  are  fruits  of  the  same  soil  with  the  grossest  bodily 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  But  the  reader  will 
remember  that  we  agreed  at  the  outset  to  affirm  this  cnly 
of  what  we  then  called  the  '  coarser '  emotions,  and  that 
those  inward  states  of  emotioual  sensibility  which  appeared 
devoid  at  first  sight  of  bodily  results  should  be  left  out  of 
onr  ocooant.  We  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  abont  these 
latter  feelings,  the  *  subtler '  emotions,  as  we  then  agreed  to 
oall  them. 
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THJfi  SUBTLBB  XMOTIONS. 

These  are  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  sesthetic  feel 
Concords  of  sounds,  of  colors,  of  linds,  logical  consistei 
teleological  fitnesses,  affect  us  with  a  pleasuiie  that  » 
ingrained  in  the  very  form  of  the  representation  itself, 
to  borrow  nothing  from  any  reverberation  surging  up 
the  parts  below  the  brain.  The  Herbartian  psycholo 
have  distinguished  feelings  due  to  the /orm  in  which  i 
may  be  arranged.  A  mathematical  demonstration  ma 
as  *  pretty,'  and  an  act  of  justice  as  '  neat,'  as  a  drawin 
a  tune,  although  the  prettiness  and  neatness  seem  to 
nothing  to  do  with  sensation.  We  have,  then,  or  son 
us  seem  to  have,  genuinely  cerebral  forms  of  pleasure 
displeasure,  apparently  not  agreeing  in  their  mode  of 
duction  with  the '  coarser '  emotions  we  have  been  analy: 
And  it  is  certain  that  readers  whom  our  reasons  have  hitfa 
failed  to  convince  will  now  start  up  at  this  admission, 
consider  that  by  it  we  give  up  our  whole  case.  Since  n 
cal  perceptions,  since  logical  ideas,  can  immediately  ar< 
a  form  of  emotional  feeling,  they  will  say,  is  it  not  e 
natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  *  coai 
emotions,  prompted  by  other  kinds  of  objects,  the  emoti* 
feeling  is  equally  immediate,  and  the  bodily  expres 
something  that  comes  later  and  is  added  on  ? 

In  reply  to  this  we  must  immediately  insist  that  aesth 
emotion,  pure  and  simple^  the  pleasure  given  us  by  cer 
lines  and  masses,  and  combinations  of  colors  and  sound 
an  absolutely  sensational  experience,  an  optical  or  auric 
feeling  that  is  primary,  and  not  due  to  the  repercusi 
backwards  of  other  sensations  elsewhere  consecuti' 
furoused.  To  this  simple  primary  and  immediate  pleas 
in  certain  pure  sensations  and  harmonious  combinati 
of  them,  there  may,  it  is  true,  be  added  secondary  pi 
ures  ;  and  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  works  of  ar< 
the  masses  of  mankind  these  secondary  pleasures  ph 
great  pari  The  more  classic  one's  taste  is,  however, 
less  relatively  important  are  the  secondary  pleasures  fe) 
be  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  primary  sensation  a 
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oomes  in.*    Classicism  and  romanticism  have  their  battles 
over  this  point     Complex  suggestiveness,  the  a'wakening  of 


*  Even  the  feelings  of  the  lower  senses  may  have  this  secondary  escort, 
due  to  the  arousing  of  associational  trains  which  reverberate.  A  flavor 
may  fairly  shake  us  by  the  ghosts  of  '  banquet  halls  deserted/  which  it  sud- 
Ai'wXy  calls  up;  or  a  smell  may  make  us  feel  almost  sick  with  the  waft  it 
brings  over  our  memory  of  '  gardens  that  are  ruins,  and  pleasure-houses  that 
ait  dust. '  * '  In  the  Pyrenees, "  says  M.  Ouyau,  * '  after  a  summer-day's  tramp 
<-arried  to  the  extreme  of  fatigue,  1  met  a  shepherd  and  asked  him  for  some 
milk  He  went  to  fetch  from  his  hut,  under  which  a  brook  ran,  a  jar  of 
milk  plunged  in  the  water  and  kept  at  a  coldness  which  was  almost  icy. 
In  drinking  this  fresh  milk  into  which  all  the  mountain  had  put  H$  perfume, 
and  of  which  each  savory  swallow  seemed  to  give  new  life,  I  certainly  ex- 
perienced a  series  of  feelings  which  the  word  agreeable  is  insufficient  to 
designate.  It  was  like  a  pastoral  symphony,  apprehended  by  the  taste  in- 
stead of  by  the  ear*'  (quoted  by  F.  Paulhau  from  '  Les  Probldmes  de  TiBs- 
thetique  Contemporaine,  p.  68). — Compare  the  dithyrambic  about  whiskey 
of  Col.  K.  IngersoU,  to  which  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888  gave  such 
notoriety  :  "I  send  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever 
drove  the  skeleton  from  a  feast  or  painted  landscapes  in  the  brain  of  man. 
Itjs  the  mingl§dJBOula.of  wheat  and  com.  In  it  you  will  find  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  that  chase  each  other  over  the  billowy  fields,  the  breath  of 
June,  the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  dews  of  the  nighty  the  wealth  of  summer, 
and  autumn's  rfcL  conleoT— alTgoIden  with  imprisoned  light.  Drink  it, 
and  you  will  hear  the  voice  of  men  and  maidens  singing  the  '  Harvest 
Home,*  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  cliildren.  Drink  it,  and  you  will  feel 
tHihin  your  blood  the  star-lit  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  many 
perfect  days.  For  foi*ty  years  this  liquid  joy  has  been  within  the  happy 
Staines  of  oak,  longing  to  touch  the  lips  of  man/'~It  is  in  this  way  that  I 
should  reply  to  Mr.  Gumey's  criticism  on  my  theory.  My  "  ylew,"  this 
writer  says  (Mind,  ix.  436).  "  goes  far  to  confound  the  two  things  which  in 
my  opinion  it  is  the  prime  necessity  of  musical  psychology  to  distinguish 
— the  effect  chiefly  sensuous  of  mere  streams  or  masses  of  finely  colored 
sound,  and  the  distinctive  musical  emotion  to  which  the /orm  of  a  sequence 
of  sound,  its  melodic  and  harmonic  individuality,  even  realized  in  complete 
silence,  is  the  vital  and  essential  object.  It  is  with  the  former  of  these  two 
very  different  things  that  the  physical  reactions,  the  stirring  of  the  hair^ 
the  tingling  and  the  shiver— are  by  far  most  msrkedly  connected.  ...  If  I 
may  sf^eak  of  myself,  there  is  plenty  of  music  from  which  I  have  received 
as  much  emotion  in  silent  representation  as  when  presented  by  the  finest 
orohofltra;  but  it  is  with  the  latter  condition  that  I  almost  exclusively  asso- 
ciate the  cutaneous  tingling  and  hair-stirring.  But  to  call  my  enjoyment 
of  the /orm,  of  the  note'ttfter-noteness  of  a  melody  a  mere  critical '  judgment 
of  riirht '  [see  below,  p.  472]  would  really  be  to  deny  to  me  the  power  of 
exprc8.Niiig  a  fact  of  simple  and  intimate  expression  in  English.  It  is  quint- 
aasentially  emotion.  .  .  .  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  other  bits  of  music 
....  which  I  judge  to  be  right  without  receiving  an  iota  of  the  emotion. 
For  purposes  of  emotion  they  arc  to  me  like  geometrical  demonstrations  or 
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Tistas  of  memory  and  association,  and  the  stirring  oi 
flesh  with  picturesque  mystery  and  gloom,  make  a  woi 
art  roman/tc.  The  classic  taste  brands  these  effects  as  cc 
and  tawdry,  and  prefers  the  naked  beauty  of  the  optical 
auditory  sensations,  unadorned  with  frippery  or  foliage. 
the  romantic  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  be 
of  these  sensations  seems  dry  and  thin.  I  am  of  course 
discussing  which  view  is  right,  but  only  showing'that  the 
crimination  between  the  primary  feeling  of  beauty, 
pure  incoming  sensible  quality,  and  the  secondary  emol 
which  are  grafted  thereupon,  is  one  that  must  be  made 

These  secondary  emotions  themselves  are  assuredl; 
the  most  part  constituted  of  other  incoming  sensal 
aroused  by  the  diffusive  wave  of  reflex  effects  which 
beautiful  object  sets  up.  A  glow,  a  pang  in  the  br 
a  shudder,  a  fulness  of  the  breathing,  a  flutter  of 
heart,  a  shiver  down  the  back,  a  moistening  of  the  ey 
stirring  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  a  thousand  unnam 
symptoms  besides,  may  be  felt  the  moment  the  be 
excites  us.  And  these  symptoms  also  result  when  we  ar< 
cited  by  moral  perceptions,  as  of  pathos,  magnanimit; 
courage.  The  voice  breaks  and  the  sob  rises  in  the  si 
gling  chest,  or  the  nostril  dilates  and  the  fingers  tigl 
whilst  the  heart  beats,  etc.,  etc. 

As  far  as  these  ingredients  of  the  subtler  emotiona 
then,  the  latter  form  no  exception  to  our  account, 
rather  an  additional  illustration  thereof.  In  all  case 
intellectual  or  moral  rapture  we  find  that,  unless  ther 
coupled  a  bodily  reverberation  of  some  kind  with  the  i 


Uke  acts  of  integrity  performed  in  Peru."  The  Beethoven-riglitness  of  i 
Gurney  then  goes  on  to  speak,  as  something  different  from  the  Cleo 
rightness  (even  when  the  respective  pieces  are  only  heard  in  idea),  is 
ably  a  purely  audiUyry-sensaUonal  thing.  The  Clemen ti-rightness 
only,  for  reasons  impossible  to  assign,  the  Clementi  form  does  not  gi^ 
same  sort  of  purely  auditory  satisfaction  as  the  Beethoven  form,  and  i 
better  be  described  perhaps  negatively  as  non-tDrang,  i.e.,  free  from 
tively  unpleasant  acoustic  quality.  In  organizations  as  musical  ai 
Gurney's,  purely  acoustic  form  gives  so  intense  a  degree  of  sensible  ] 
ure  that  the  lower  bodily  reverberation  is  of  no  account.  But  I  repea 
I  see  nothing  in  the  facts  which  Mr.  Gurney  cites,  to  lead  one  to  be 
in  an  emotion  divorced  from  ienaational  processes  of  any  kind. 
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thought  of  the  object  and  cognition  of  its  quality ;  unless 
we  actually  laugh  at  the  neatness  of  the  demonstration  or 
witticism  ;  unless  we  thrill  at  the  case  of  justice,  or  tingle 
at  the  act  of  magnanimity;  our  state  of  mind  can  hardly  be 
called  emotional  at  all.  It  is  in  fact  -a  mere  intellectual 
perception  of  how  certain  things  are  to  be  called — neat, 
right,  witty,  generous,  and  the  like.  Such  a  judicial  state 
of  mind  as  this  is  to  be  classed  among  awarenesses  of  truth; 
it  is  a  cognitive  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  cognitions  hardly  ever  do  exist  thus 
unaccompanied.  The  bodily  sounding-board  is  at  work,  as 
careful  introspection  will  show,  far  more  than  we  usually 
suppose.  Still,  where  long  familiarity  with  a  certain  class 
of  effects,  even  aesthetic  ones,  has  blunted  mere  emotional 
excitability  as  much  as  it  has  sharpened  taste  and  judg- 
ment, we  do  get  the  intellectual  emotion,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  pure  and  undefiled.  And  the  dryness  of  it,  the 
paleness,  the  absence  of  all  glow,  as  it  may  exist  in  a 
thoroughly  expert  critic's  mind,  not  only  shows  us  what 
an  altogether  different  thing  it  is  from  the  '  coarser '  emo- 
tions we  considered  first,  but  makes  us  suspect  that  almost 
the  entire  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bodily  sound- 
ing-board, vibrating  in  the  one  case,  is  in  the  other  mute. 
'^Not  so  very  bad"  is,  in  a  person  of  consummate  taste, 
apt  to  be  the  highest  limit  of  approving  expression.  ^'  Rien 
ne  me  chogue''  is  said  to  have  been  Chopin's  superlative  of 
praise  of  new  music.  A  sentimental  layman  would  feel, 
and  ought  to  feel,  horrified,  on  being  admitted  into  such  a 
critic's  mind,  to  see  how  cold,  how  thin,  how  void  of  human 
significance,  are  the  motives  for  favor  or  disfavor  that 
there  prevail.  The  capacity  to  make  a  nice  spot  on  the 
wall  will  outweigh  a  picture's  whole  content;  a  foolish 
trick  of  words  will  preserve  a  poem ;  an  utterly  meaning-* 
less  fitness  of  sequence  in  one  musical  composition  set  at 
naught  any  amount  of '  expressiveness '  in  another. 

I  remember  seeing  an  English  couple  sit  for  more  than 
an  hoar  on  a  piercing  February  day  in  the  Academy  at 
Yenice  before  the  celebrated  '  Assumption '  by  Titian ; 
and  when  I,  after  being  chased  from  room  to  room  by  the 
eold,  oonduded  to  get  into  the  sunshine  as  fast  as  possible 
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and  let  the  pictnres  go,  but  before  leaving  drew  revei 
near  to  them  to  learn  with  what  superior  forms  of  sua 
bility  they  might  be  endowed,  all  I  overheard  wa 
woman's  voice  murmuring :  **  What  a  depreoaJtory  exprc 
her  face  wears!    What  self -abnegation/    How  tinti 
she  feels  of  the  honor  she  is  receiving!"    Their  h 
hearts  had  been  kept  warm  all  the  time  by  a  glow  of  e 
ous  sentiment  that  would  have  fairly  made  old  Titian 
Mr.  Buskin  somewhere  makes  the  (for  him  terrible)  a< 
sion  that  religious  people  as  a  rule  care  little  for  pici 
and  that  when  they  do  care  for  them  they  generally  | 
the  worst  ones  to  the  best     Yes !  in  every  art,  in  < 
science,  there  is  the  keen  perception  of  certain  rela 
being  right  or  not,  and  there  is  the  emotional  flush  and 
consequent  thereupon.     And  these  are  two  things,  nol 
In  the  former  of  them  it  is  that  experts  and  masters  t 
home.     The  latter  accompaniments  are  bodily  coiiimo 
that  they  may  hardly  feel,  but  that  may  be  experienc 
their  fulness  by  cretins  and  philistines  in  whom  the  cr 
judgment  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.    The  *  marvels '  of  Sci 
about  which  so  much  edifying  popular  literature  is  wr 
are  apt  to  be  '  caviare '  to  the  men  in  the  laboratories, 
even  divine  Philosophy  itself,  which  common  mortals 
sider  so  ^  sublime  '  an  occupation,  on  account  of  the 
ness  of  its  data  and  outlook,  is  too  apt  to  the  pra< 
philosopher  Iiimself  to  be  but  a  sharpening  and  tight( 
business,  a  matter  of  *  points,'  of  screwing  down  thin{ 
splitting  hairs,  and  of  the  *  intent '  rather  than  the  *  ex 
of  conceptions.      Very  little   emotion   here! — excepi 
effort  of  setting  the  attention  fine,  and  the  feeling  of 
and  relief  (mainly  in  the  breathing  apparatus)  whei 
inconsistencies  are  overcome  and  the  thoughts  run  smo< 
for  a  while.    Emotion  and  cognition  seem  then  parted 
in  this  last  retreat ;  and  cerebral  processes  are  almost 
ingless,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  until  they  summon 
from  parts  below. 

NO   BPECIAIi  BRAOf-CENTRBS   FOR   EMOTION. 

If  the  neural  process  underlying  emotional  consc 
ness  be  what  I  have  now  sought  to  prove  it,  the  p 
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ology  of  the  brain  becomes  a  simpler  matter  than  Las  heea. 
bitiierto  suppOMed.  Sensational,  tiss<>(>iational,  and  motor 
elemeuts  are  all  that  Bie  organ  need  contaiu.  Tlie  phjsi- 
okigists  who,  during  tiie  past  few  jearw,  bave  been  so  in- 
duHtrioualy  exploring  tbe  brain's  functions,  bave  limited 
their  explanatious  to  its  cognitive  and  volitional  per- 
formances. Dividing  tbe  brain  into  sensory  and  motor 
centres,  tbej  have  found  their  division  to  be  exactly  paral- 
leled by  the  analysis  made  by  empirical  psychology  of 
tbe  perceptive  and  vobtioual  parts  of  the  mind  into  tbeir 
simplest  elements:  But  the  emotions  have  been  so  ignored 
in  all  these  researches  that  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that 
if  these  investigators  were  asked  for  a  theory  of  tliem 
in  brain-terms,  they  would  bave  to  reply,  either  that  they 
had  as  yet  bestowed  no  tliongbt  upon  the  subject,  or  that 
they  hod  found  it  so  difficult  to  make  distinct  hypotheses 
that  tbe  matter  lay  among  the  problems  of  the  future,  only 
to  be  taken  up  after  the  simpler  ones  of  the  present  should 
bave  been  definitively  solved. 

And  yet  it  is  even  now  certain  that  of  two  things  con- 
oeruiug  the  emotions,  one  must  be  true.  Eitlien- separate 
and  special  eeutrett,  afiected  to  tbeni  alone,  are  their  braiu- 
^eStror  ehse  they  correspond  to  processes  occurring  in  the 
motor  and  sensory  centres  already  assigned,  or  in  others 
like  them,  not  yet  known.  If  the  former  be  tbe  case,  we 
mast  deny  the  view  that  is  current,  and  hold  the  cortex  to 
be  something  more  than  the  surface  of  '  projection '  for  every 
seusitive  spot  and  eveiy  musido  in  the  body.  If  the  tatter 
be  the  case,  we  must  ask  whether  the  enmtioiiai  procens 
in  the  sensory  or  motor  centre  be  an  altogether  peculiar 
uue,  or  whether  it  resembles  the  ordinary  perceptive  pro- 
ceases  of  which  those  centres  are  already  recognized  to  be 
tbe  seat  Now  if  the  tlieory  I  bave  defended  be  true,  the 
latter  alternative  is  all  tliat  it  demands.  Supposing  tbe 
cortex  to  contain  parts,  liable  to  be  excited  by  changes 
in  each  special  sense-organ,  in  each  portion  of  the  skin, 
in  each  muscle,  each  joint,  and  each  viscns,  and  to  contain 
absolutely  nothing  else,  we  still  bave  a  scheme  capable  of 
representing  the  process  of  tbe  emotions.  An  object  falls 
Ob  a  sense-organ,  affects  a  cortical  part,  and  is  perceived ; 
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or  else  the  lmiier»  excited  inwardly,  giyes  rise  to  an  idea 
the  same  object  Qnick  as  a  flash,  the  reflex  corrents  p 
down  through  their  preordained  channels,  alter  the  c 
dition  of  muscle,  skin,  and  viscus ;  and  these  alteratic 
perceiTed,  like  the  original  object,  in  as  many  portiont 
the  cortex,  combine  with  it  in  consciousness  and  transfc 
it  from  an  object-simply-apprehended  into  an  ob]< 
emotionally-feli  No  new  principles  have  to  be  inyok 
nothing  postulated  beyond  the  ordinary  reflex  circuits,  i 
the  local  centres  admitted  in  one  shape  or  another  by 
to  exist 
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The  revivabUity  in  memory  of  the  emotions^  like  that  of 
the  feelings  of  the  lower  senses,  is  very  small.     We   < 
remember  that  we  underwent  grief  or  rapture,  but  not  j 
how  the  grief  or  rapture  felt.      This  diflicult  ideal  tbyt 
bility  is,  however,  more  than  compensated  in  the  case 
the  emotions  by  a  very  easy  acttud  reyivability.      Tl 
is,  we   can   produce,   not  remembrances  of  the  old  gr 
or  rapture,  but  new  griefs  and  raptures,  by  summoning 
a  lively  thought  of  their  exciting  cause.     The  cause  is  n< 
only  an  idea,  but  this  idea  produces  the  same  orgai 
irradiations,  or  almost  the  same,  which  were  produced 
its  original,  so  that  the  emotion  is  again  a  reality.     1 
have  *  recaptured '  it.     Shame,  love,  and  anger  are  partic 
larly  liable  to  be  thus  revived  by  ideas  of  their  obje 
Professor  Bain  admits  *  that  "  in  their  strict  character 
emotion  proper,  they  [the  emotions]  have  the  minimum 
revivability ;  but  being  always  incorporated  with  the  sens 
tions  of  the  higher  senses,  they  share  in  the  superior  revi 
ability  of  sights  and  sounds.''     But  he  fails  to  point  o 
that  the  revived  sights  and  sounds  may  be  idecd  witho 
ceasing  to  be  distinct ;  whilst  the  emotion,  to  be  distin< 
must  become  real  again.     Prof.  Bain  seems  to  forget  th 
an  'ideal  emotion'  and  a  real  emotion  prompted  by  i 
ideal  object  are  two  very  different  things. 


*  In  his  chApter  on  ' Ideal  Emotion,'  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  i 
farther  details  on  this  subject. 


I 
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An  tmotional  temperament  on  the  me  hand,  and  a 
livtiy  imagination  for  objects  and  circumstawxs  on  the  other, 
are  tlnut  the  rnnditiona,  necesaary  and  tiiffi^ient,  for  «« 
abundant  emotitmnl  life.  No  matter  how  omotional  the 
temperameiit  may  be,  if  the  ima^iuation  be  poor,  the  oo- 
oBHiouH  for  touching  off  the  eiuotioiml  trtuuH  will  fail  to  be 
reulized,  and  the  life  will  be  pro  tanio  cold  aud  dry.  This 
is  perhapH  a  reason  why  it  may  be  better  that  a  man  of 
thought  should  not  have  too  strong  a  viBnalizing  power. 
He  ia  lesB  likely  to  have  hU  trains  of  meditation  disturbed 
by  emotional  interruptions.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Qaltou  found  the  memI>erB  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  be  below  par  in  visual- 
izing power.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  I  am  far  less  able 
to  visualize  now,  at  the  age  of  46,  than  in  my  earlier  years ; 
and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  relative  slug- 
gishness of  my  emotional  life  at  present  is  quite  aR  mnoh 
connected  with  this  fact  as  it  is  with  the  invading  torpor  uf 
hoary  eld,  or  with  the  omnibus-horse  routiue  of  Ht-ttled  pro- 
fessional and  domestic  life.  I  say  this  because  I  outiasiou* 
ally  have  a  flash  of  the  old  stronger  visual  imagery,  and  I 
notice  that  the  emotional  commentary,  so  to  ciUl  it,  is  then 
liable  to  become  much  more  acute  than  is  itn  present  wont. 
Charcot's  patient,  whose  case  is  given  above  on  p,  58  IC, 
complained  of  his  incapacity  for  emotional  feeling  after  his 
optical  images  were  gone.  His  mother's  death,  which  in 
former  times  would  have  wrung  his  heart,  left  him  quite 
cold  ;  largely,  as  he  himself  suggesta,  because  he  could  form 
DO  definite  visual  image  of  the  event,  and  of  the  effect  of 
the  loss  on  the  rest  of  the  family  at  home. 

One  final  generality  about  the  emotions  remains  to  b6 
noted  :  They  blunt  theniadvea  by  repetUimi  more  rapidly  thoM 
any  other  sort  offedinf/.  This  is  due  not  only  to  tlie  gen- 
eral law  of  'accommodation'  to  their  stimnkis  which  we 
saw  to  obtain  of  all  feeliugs  whatever,  but  to  the  peculiar 
fact  that  the  '  diffusive  wave'  of  niHex  effects  tends  always 
to  become  more  narrow,  It  seems  as  if  it  were  essentially 
meant  to  be  a  provisional  arrangement,  on  the  basis  of 
which  precise  and  determinate  reactions  might  arise.  The 
more  we  exercise  ourselves  at  anything,  tlie  fewer  muscles 
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we  employ ;  and  just  so,  the  oftener  we  uieet  an  obj« 
the  more  definitely  we  think  and  behave  aboat  it ;  a 
the  less  ia  the  organic  perturbation  to  which  it  gires  ri 
The  first  time  we  saw  it  we  could  perhaps  neither  act  i 
thiak  at  all,  and  had  no  reaction  but  organic  pertnrbatii 
The  eutotious  ut  startled  surprise,  wonder,  or  curiosity  wt 
the  result.  Now  we  look  on  with  absolutely  no  emotioi 
This  tendency  to  ecoaomy  in  the  nerve-ipaths  through  wbi 
our  sensations  and  ideas  discharge,  is  the  basis  of  all  gron 
in  efficiency,  readiness,  and  skill.  Where  would  the  gener 
the  surgeon,  the  presiding  ohairman,  be,  if  their  nerve-ci 
rents  kept  running  down  into  their  viscera,  instead  of  ke« 
ing  up  amid  their  convolutions '?  But  what  they  gain  for  pn 
tice  by  this  law,  they  lose,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  feelij 
For  the  world-worn  and  experienced  man,  the  sense 
pleasure  which  be  gets  from  the  free  and  powerfal  flow 
thoughts,  overcoming  obstacles  as  they  arise,  ia  the  oi 
oompensation  for  that  freshness  of  the  heart  which  he  on 
enjoyed.  This  free  and  powerful  flow  means  that  brai 
])&tha  of  association  and  memory  have  more  and  mc 
organbied  themselves  in  him,  and  that  through  them  t 
stimulus  is  drafted  off  into  nerves  which  lead  merely  to  t 
writing  finger  or  the  speaking  tongue.t  The  ti'ains  of  ini 
leoljtril  association,  the  memories,  the  logical  relations,  nu 

*  Those  feellDgs  wbicb  Prof,  Bain  calls  '  emotloDs  of  relaiivity,'  exci 
menl  of  novelty,  wonder,  rapture  of  freedom,  seoae  of  power,  hKn 
survive  any  repetition  of  the  experieoce.  Bui  as  the  text  goea  on  to  ■ 
plain,  and  asOoetlie  an  quoted  by  Prof.  HOfTdlnguys,  Uiisis  because  "< 
Willi  in  inwardly  grown  larger  wttbnut  knowing  it.  auci  can  no  longer 
lilli'd  liy  that  first  scnHalion.  Tbc  man  Ibinks  ILat  be  bas  lost,  but  roUly 
LaM  guioed.  Wlial  be  bas  lost  io  ntpiuri:,  he  has  gained  in  inward  growil 
"  IL  is,"  aa  Prof.  IIGSding  blmsclf  a<lds.  in  a  beautiful  Hgure  of  epcci 
"  with  our  virgin  feelings,  as  with  the  first  breath  drawn  by  the  new-U, 
child,  in  which  the  luog  extwudH  itself  bo  that  it  can  never  l>e  tunptled 
the  Bnme  degree  again.  No  Inter  brcslb  eati  feel  just  like  thai  first  one."  < 
Ihia  whole  subjectof  emotional  blunting,  compare  HOffdJDg'e  Psycholog 
VI.  B.,  Hiid  Bain's  Emotions  and  Will,  cliapler  iv,  of  Lbe  lirsl  part. 

t  H.  Fr.  Pauthan,  iu  a  Utile  work  full  of  accurate  observations  of  ( 
tall  (I<ea  Phenom^nes  Affeciifs  et  lea  Luis  de  leur  Apparition),  aeems  to  i 
rather  to  turn  the  truth  upside  down  by  hia  formula  that  emotious  aie  d 
loan  iDbibltion  of  impulsive  tendencies.  On«  kind  of  emotion,  name! 
unuoainess,  aunoyauoe,  distress,  does  occur  when  any  liclinite  Impuisi 
K-TxIi^Mcy  la  checked,  aud  all  of  M.  P.'s  illustrallous  are  drawn  from  ll 
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however,  be  voluminous  iu  the  extreme.  Past  «rQotii>iia 
may  be  among  the  things  remembered.  The  more  nf  nil 
these  traiurs  iiu  object  can  Bet  going  in  iia,  the  rither  tmr 
cognitive  intimacy  with  it  is.  This  cerebral  tiensi"  of  rich- 
neas  eeems  itself  to  be  a  source  of  pleaeure,  poasibiy 
eveo  apart  from  the  euphoria  which  from  time  to  time  cumeii 
up  from  respiratory  organs.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  ««  a 
purely  spiritual  emotion,  I  ehoulil  be  inclined  to  restrict 
it  tij  this  cerebral  sense  of  abundance  and  ease,  tliis 
feeling,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  would  call  it,  uf  uniiapeded 
and  not  overstrained  activity  of  thought.  Under  ordinary 
oonditiona,  it  is  a  fine  and  serene  but  not  an  excited  Htate 
of  conscioasness.  In  certain  intoxications  it  becomen 
exciting,  and  it  may  be  intensely  exciting.  1  can  burdly 
imagine  a  more  frenzied  excitement  than  that  which 
goes  with  the  consciousness  of  seeing  absolute  truth,  which 
characterizes  the  coming  to  from  uitrou»-oxide  drunken- 
ness. Chloroform,  ether,  and  alcohol  all  produce  this 
deepening  sense  of  insight  into  truth  ;  and  with  all  of  tbem 
it  may  be  a  'strong'  emotion;  but  then  there  also  (Hinie 
with  it  all  sorts  of  strange  bodily  feelings  and  changes  in 
the  incoming  sensibilities.  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  affirming 
that  the  emotion  is  independent  of  these.  I  will  concede, 
however,  that  if  its  independence  is  anywhere  to  be  main- 
tained, these  theoretic  raptures  seem  the  place  at  whic^ 
to  begin  the  defence. 

THK   OBNBSia   OP   THB    VABIOOB   BUOTIONB. 

On  a  former  page  (pp.  453-4)  I  said  that  two  questions, 
and  only  two,  are  important,  if  we  regard  the  emotions  as 
constituted  by  feelings  due  to  the  diffusive  wave. 

(1)  Whai  apecud  diffueive  effetis  do  the  variova  specuU  ob- 
fectiw  and.  subjective  experiences  exci(e  ?   and 

(2)  How  come  they  to  excite  them  ? 

The  works  on  physiognomy  and  expression  are  all  of 
them  attempts  to  answer  question  1.    As  is  but  natural,  the 

sort.  The  oilier  einolions  are  tfaemselves  piimary  Impulglvc  Itu^t'oek-B,  ui 
a  diffusive  tan  (involving,  m  SI.  1',  rigbll;  Ufs,  a  mttlliplieit.'  doa  }>/ti- 
ttomenat):  and  Jiiet  Id  proportion  as  more  itad  more  of  these  i 
dcncles  are  chei:ki'd,  aad  replaced  tiy  eome  Tew  narrow  forms  of  diaduugi^ 
dot*  the  orlgloal  emotion  tend  to  disappear. 


J 
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effeotB  apon  tlie  face  bare  received  the  most  carefnl  att 
tion.  The  reader  who  wishes  details  additional  to  th 
giveu  al)uve  oq  pp.  443-7  is  referred  to  the  works  m 
tioued  iu  the  note  below.* 

As  reRnrdfl  questitm  2,  some  little  progress  has  oE  rec 
years  been  made  iu  answering  it.     Two  things  are  certa 

a.  The  facial  lunacies  of  espi'ession  are  not  giveti 
simply  for  espression's  sake;t 

b.  Each  muscle  is  not  affected  to  some  one  emotion 
olnsively,  as  certain  writers  have  thought 

Some  movements  of  expression  can  be  accounted 
as  weakevai  rvpetitioTis  of  movements  which  formerly  (wl 
they  were  stronger)  were  of  utility  to  the  stihject.  Oth 
are  similarly  weakened  repetitions  of  movemeDte  wh 
under  other  conditions  were  physiologically  necessary  efft> 
Of  the  latter  reactions  the  respiratory  disturbances 
anger  and  fear  might  be  taken  as  examples — orga 
roraintscences,  as  it  were,  reverberations  in  imaginat] 
of  the  blowings  of  the  man  making  a  series  of  combat 
efforts,  of  the  pantings  of  one  in  precipitate  tlight.  Si: 
at  least  is  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  which  t 
found  approval.  And  he  also  was  the  first,  so  far  at 
know,  to  suggest  that  other  movements  in  anger  and  fi 
could  be  explained  by  the  nascent  excitatioa  of  forme 
useful  acts. 

"  To  have  in  a  sligbt  degree,"  he  says,  "  such  payohical  atateB  aa 
oompany  the  reception  of  wounds,  and  are  experienced  durint;  fligbi 
to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  have  in  a  slight  deg 
auuh  pBychical  atatee  as  the  processes  of  caiofairig,  killing,  and  eat 
imply,  is  to  have  the  desires  to  catch,  kill,  utid  eat.  That  the  ( 
pensities  to  the  acta  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  excitations  of 

*&  list  of  the  older  wrUtogsoD  Ihe  subject  Is  given  in  Mantegsz 
work.  La  I^iyaionomie  et  rExpreasion,  chap,  i ;  others  in  Darwin's  1 
obnpUir.  Bell's  Anatomy  of  Eipressiou,  Mosso'a  1a  Psum.  Pidei 
Wiasenschitrilichei  System  der  Himik  und  Physiogtiumik,  Duchcni 
Mtesalsme  de  Is  PLyBlouomie  Uumaine,  are,  besides  Lsnge  and  Usrv 
the  most  useful  works  nllb  which  1  am  scquainied.  Compare  also  Sll 
Sensation  and  Intuition,  chap,  ii. 

f  One  muBl  rotneoiber.  howeveT.  that  just  in  so  far  forth  as  aex 
■election  may  have  played  a  part  in  determining  tbehununorgsnism.svl 
tloD  of  exprexaive  faces  must  have  incresaed  the  eversge  mnbillty  of 
human  cr)ui]lenaiice 
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peychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natural  langnago 
of  the  propensities.  Fear,  when  strong,  expresses  itself  in  cries,  in 
efforts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in  tremblings  ;  and  these  are  just  the 
manifestations  that  go  along  with  an  actual  suffering  of  the  evil  feared. 
The  destructive  passion  is  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  muscular 
system,  in  gnashing  of  teeth  and  protrusion  of  the  claws,  in  dilated  eyes 
and  nostrils,  in  growls ;  and  these  are  weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that 
accompany  the  killing  of  prey.  To  such  objective  evidences  every  one 
can  add  subjective  evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychical 
state  called  fear  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain  painful 
results ;  and  that  the  one  called  anger  consists  of  mental  representa- 
tions of  the  actions  and  impressions  which  would  occur  while  inflicting 
some  kind  of  pain.'** 

About  fear  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  Mean-  | 
while  the  principle  of  revived  in  ioeakened  form  of  reactions  J 
ttf^tiZ  in  more  violent  dealings  toith  the  object  inspiring  thJ 
emotiony  has  found  many  applications.  So  slight  a  symptoni 
as  the  snarl  or  sneer,  the  one-sided  uncovering  of  the  upper 
teeth,  is  accounted  for  by  Darwin  as  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  our  ancestors  had  large  canines,  and  unfleshed  them 
(as  dogs  now  do)  for  attack.  Similarly  the  raising  of  the 
eyebrows  in  outward  attention,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
in  astonishment,  come,  according  to  the  same  author,  from 
the  utility  of  these  movements  in  extreme  cases.  The  raising 
'of  the  eyeBfows  goes  with  the  opeiiing  of  the  eye  for  better 
vision ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  with  the  intensest  listening, 
and  with  the  rapid  catching  of  the  breath  which  precedes 
muscular  effort  The  distention  of  the  nostrils  in  anger 
is  interpreted  by  Spencer  as  an  echo  of  the  way  in  which 
our  ancestors  had  to  breathe  when,  during  combat,  their 
"  mouth  was  filled  up  by  a  part  of  an  antagonist's  body 
that  had  been  seized  (!).*'  The  trembling  of  fear  is  supposed 
by  Mantegazza  to  be  for  the  sake  of  warming  the  blood(!). 
The  reddening  of  the  face  and  neck  is  called  by  Wundt  a 
compensatory  arrangement  for  relieving  the  brain  of  the 
blood-pressure  which  the  simultaneous  excitement  of  the 
heart  brings  with  it  The  effusion  of  tears  is  explained 
both  by  this  author  and  by  Darwin  to  be  a  blood-with- 
drawing agency  of  a  similar  sort.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  around  the  eyes,  of  which  the  primitive  use  is  to 
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protect  thoee  organs  from  being  too  much  goi;ged  ^ 
blood  during  the  screuniiug  lita  of  infancy,  sarvive: 
adult  life  in  the  shape  of  the  frown,  which  instantly  co 
over  the  brow  when  anything  difficult  or  displeasing 
nents  itself  either  to  thought  or  action. 

"  As  the  habit  of  confructiu);  the  brows  fans  been  followed  by  ini 
during  innumemble  geDemiions,  at  ttm  comioeQci:ment  of  every  ci 
or  screaming  flt,"  aays  Darwiii,  "it  has  become  lirmly  Bssociat4.'d 
the  incipient  aeiiHe  of  something  distressing  or  diaagreeable.  Ut 
under  similar  oircumstanceB,  it  would  be  npt  to  be  continued  di 
maturity,  although  never  then  developed,  into  a  crying  fit.  Screai 
or  weeping  begins  to  be  volnntarily  restrained  at  an  early  period  of 
whereas  frowning  is  hardly  ever  restrained  at  any  age."* 

The  intermittent  expirations  which  constitute  langi 
have,  according  to  Dr.  Hecker,  the  purpose  of  counter 
ing  the  ansBmia  of  the  brain,  which  he  supposeK  to 
brought  about  by  tlie  action  of  the  joyous  or  comic  stimi 
upon  the  vaso-motor  nerves.!  A  smile  is  the  weak  Tea 
of  a  laugh.  The  tight  closure  of  the  mouth  in  all  eflfoi 
useful  for  retaining  the  air  in  the  lungs  so  as  to  Sx  the  cl 
and  give  a  firm  basis  of  insertioii  for  the  muscles  of 
tlanks.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  lips  compress  themse 
upon  every  slight  occasion  of  resolve.  The  blood-presE 
has  to  be  high  during  the  sexual  embrace  ;  bence  fGe'pa 


•  Weeping  in  cliilriliniirl  in  Hlmosl  Hs  regular  a  Bymplom  of  anger 
is  of  grief,  wLLili  woulJ  ftceouo!  (ou  Darwin's  principlea)  for  the  fro« 
anger.  Mr.  Spi-nctr  bus  an  accouut  of  liie  angry  frown  as  having  ■: 
through  Ihi-  lurvivid  of  the  dltest,  by  ils  utility  In  tteeping  the  sun  01 
one'scyea  when  engaged  in  mortal  combat(I).  (Princ^lus  of  I'sycliolU|;j 
546.)  Professor  Mosso  objects  to  any  explanation  of  the  frown  bj 
utility  for  vision.  Ihal  it  la  coupled,  during  emolional  excilemcat. 
a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  which  is  very  unfavorable  for  distinct  vision, 
that  this  ought  lo  Lave  been  weeded  out  by  natural  selection,  if  nsl 
selection  had  the  power  to  fix  Ibe  frown  (see  La  Paura.  chap.  ix.  g 
Unfortunately  this  very  sble  author  speaks  as  if  alt  the  emotions  aOFe 
the  pupil  in  the  same  way.  Fenr  certainly  does  make  it  dilate. 
Gratiolet  is  quoted  by  Darwin  and  others  as  saying  that  the  pupila 
trad  in  anger.  I  have  made  no  observations  of  ray  own  on  the  point, 
MoBBo's  earlier  paper  on  the  pupil  (Turin,  18TS)  I  have  not  seen,  I  t 
repeat,  with  IDarwin.  that  we  need  more  minute  observations  ou 
subject. 

f  Physiologie  u.  Psychologie  dea  Lacheus  und  des  EomlBchen  (Bei 
187B),  pp.  18  15. 
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tations,  and  hence  also  the  tendency  to  caressing  action, 
which  accompanies  tender  emotion  in  its  fainter  forms. 
Qth^r  exaipples  mighty  be  gi^en ;  Jb^t  these  are  quite 
enough  to  show  the  scope  of  the  principle  of  revival  of 
useful  action  in  weaker  form. 

Another  principle,  to  which  Darwin  perhaps  hardly 
does  sufficient  justice,  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
reacting  similarly  to  analogons-feding  stimuli.  There  is  a 
whole  vocabulary  of  descriptive  adjectives  common  to  im- 
pressions belonging  to  diflFerent  sensible  spheres — experi- 
ences of  all  classes  are  stceet,  impressions  of  all  classes  rich 
or  solid,  sensations  of  all  classes  sharp,  Wundt  and  Piderit 
accordingly  explain  many  of  our  most  expressive  reactions 
upon  moral  causes  as  symbolic  gustatory  movements.  As 
soon  as  any  experience  arises  which  has  an  affinity  with  the 
feeling  of  sweet,  or  bitter,  or  sour,  the  same  movements  are 
executed  which  would  result  from  the  taste  in  point* 
''  All  the  states  of  mind  which  language  designates  by  the 
metaphors  bitter,  harsh,  sweet,  combine  themselves,  there- 
fore, with  the  corresponding  mimetic  movements  of  the 
mouth.'*  Certainly  the  emotions  of  disgust  and  satisfac- 
tion do  express  themselves  in  this  mimetic  way.  Disgust  is 
an  incipient  regurgitation  or  retching,  limiting  its  expres- 
sion often  to  the  grimace  of  the  lips  and  nose  ;  satisfaction 
goes  with  a  sucking  smile,  or  tasting  motion  of  the  lips. 
In  Mantegazza's  loose  if  learned  work,  the  attempt  is  made, 
much  less  successfully,  to  bring  in  the  eye  and  ear  as  ad- 
ditional sources  of  symbolically  expressive  reaction.  The 
ordinary  gesture  of  negation-among  ns,  moving  the  head 
about  its  axis  from  side  to  side— is  a  reaction  originally  used 
by  babies  to  keep  disagreeables  from  getting  into  their 
mouth,  and  may  b^  observed  in  perfection  in^y  nursery.t 

*  These  movements  are  explained  teleologically,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  efforts  which  the  tongue  is  forced  to  make  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
better  perception  or  avoidance  of  the  sapid  body.  (Cf.  Physiol.  Psych.,  u. 
4d8.) 

t  Professor  Henle  derives  the  negative  wag  of  the  head  from  an  incipi- 
ent shudder,  and  remarks  how  fortunate  is  the  abbreviation,  as  when  a  lady 
declines  a  partner  in  the  ballroom.  The  clapping  of  the  hands  for  ap- 
plause he  explains  as  a  symbolic  abridgment  of  an  embrace.    The  prOi 
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It  is  now  evoked  where  the  stimnlns  is  only  an  onweloc 
idea.  Similarly  the  nod  forward  in  affirmation  is  after 
anaUgy  of  taking  f«#d  int»  the  m#nth.  The  c«nnecti#i 
the  expression  of  moral  or  social  disdain  or  dislike, 
peoially  in  women,  with  movements  having  a  perfectly  d 
nite  original  olfactory  function,  is  too  obvious  for  commi 
Winking  is  the  effect  of  any  threatening  surprise,  not  o 
of  what  puts  the  eyes  in  danger ;  and  a  momentary  ai 
sion  of  the  eyes  is  very  apt  to  be  one's  first  symptom  of 
sponse  to  an  unexpectedly  unwelcome  proposition. — ^Th 
may  suffice  as  examples  of  movements  expressive  fi 
analogy. 

But  if  certain  of  our  emotional  reactions  can  be 
plained  by  the  two  principles  invoked — and  the  reader  ^ 
himself  have  felt  how  conjectural  and  fallible  in  some 
the  instances  the  explanation  is — there  remain  many  re 
tions  which  cannot  so  be  explained  at  all,  and  these  we  m 
write  down  for  the  present  as  purely  idiopathic  effects 
the  stimulus.  Amongst  them  are  the  effects  on  the  vise 
and  internal  glands,  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  di 
rhoea  and  nausea  of  fear,  the  liver-disturbances  which  soi 
times  produce  jaundice  after  excessive  rage,  the  urin; 
secretion  of  sanguine  excitement,  and  the  bladder-conti 
tion  of  apprehension,  the  gaping  of  expectancy,  the  *  In 
in  the  throat '  of  grief,  the  tickling  there  and  the  swalL 
ing  of  embarrassment,  the  *  precordial '  anxiety '  of  dre 
the  changes  in  the  pupil,  the  various  sweatings  of  the  si 
cold  or  hot,  local  or  general,  and  its  flushings,  togei 
with  other  symptoms  which  probably  exist  but  are 
hidden  to  have  been  noticed  or  named.  It  seems  as  if  e^ 
the  changes  of  blood-pressure  and  heart-beat  during  ei 
tional  excitement  might,  instead  of  being  teleologically 
termined,  prove  to  be  purely  mechanical  or  physiologi 
outpourings  through  the  easiest  drainage-channels — 
pneumogastrics  and  sympathetic  nerves  happening  un< 
ordinarv  circumstances  to  be  such  channels. 

tnision  of  the  lips  {der  prufende  Zug)  which  goes  with  all  sorts  of  dub 
and  questioning  states  of  mind  is  derived  by  Dr.  Piderit  from  the  tat 
movement  which  we  can  see  on  any  one's  mouth  wheti  deciding  whetb 
wine  is  good  or  not. 
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Mr.  Spencer  argues  that  the  smallest  muscles  must  be 
such  channels ;  and  instances  the  tail  in  dogs,  cats,  and 
birds,  the  ears  in  horses,  the  crest  in  parrots,  the  face  and 
fingers  in  man,  as  the  first  organs  to  be  moved  by  emotional 
stimuli.*  This  principle  (if  it  be  one)  would  apply  still 
more  easily  to  the  muscles  of  the  smaller  arteries  (though 
not  exactly  to  the  heart) ;  whilst  the  great  variability  of  the 
circulatory  symptoms  would  also  suggest  that  they  are  de- 
termined by  causes  into  which  utility  does  not  enter.  The 
quickening  of  the  heart  lends  itself,  it  is  true,  rather  easily 
to  explanation  by  inherited  habit,  organic  memory  of  more 
violent  excitement;  and  Darwin  speaks  in  favor  of  this 
view  (see  his  Expression,  etc.,  pp.  74-6).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  so  many  cases  of  reaction  which  are 
indisputably  pathological,  as  we  may  say,  and  which  could 
never  be  serviceable  or  derived  from  what  was  serviceable, 
that  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  about  pushing  our  ex- 
planations of  the  varied  heart-beat  too  far  in  the  teleologica] 
direction.  Trembling,  which  is  found  in  many  excitements 
besides  that  of  terror,  is,  pace  Mr.  Spencer  and  Sig.  Mante- 
gazza,  quite  pathological.  So  are  terror's  other  strong 
symptoms.  Professor  Mosso,  as  the  total  result  of  his 
study,  writes  as  follows : 

'*  We  have  seen  that  the  graver  the  peril  becomes,  the  more  do  the 
reactions  which  are  positively  harmful  to  the  animal  prevail  in  number 
and  in  efficacy.  We  already  saw  that  the  trembling  and  the  palsy  make 
it  incapable  of  flight  or  defence  ;  we  have  also  convinced  ourselves  that 
in  the  most  decisive  moments  of  danger  we  are  less  able  to  see  (or  to 
think]  than  when  we  are  tranquil.  In  face  of  such  facts  we  must  admit 
that  the  phenomena  of  fear  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  by  *  selection/ 
Their  extreme  degrees  are  morbid  phenomena  which  show  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  organism.     We  might  almost  say  that  Nature  had  not  been 


*  Loe.  cU,  %  497.  Why  a  dog's  face- muscles  are  not  more  mobile  than 
they  are  Mr.  Spencer  fails  to  explain,  as  also  why  different  stimuli  should 
innervate  these  small  muscles  in  such  different  ways,  if  easy  drainage  be 
the  only  principle  involved.  Charles  Bell  accounted  for  the  special  part 
played  by  the  facial  muscles  in  expression  by  their  being  acoeaaory  mtuielaf 
of  reapi'ratian,  governed  by  nerves  whose  origin  is  close  to  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are  an  adjuvant  of  voice,  and  like 
it  their  function  is  oommunieation.  (See  Bell's  Anatomy  of  Expression. 
Appendix  by  Alexander  Shaw.) 
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able  tn  frame  ■  substance  wbicli  shonid  be  excitable  enough  to 
pose  ihe  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  yet  which  should  not  be  a 
cited  by  exceptional  stimulnllDD  ae  to  overstep  in  its  reactions 
physiological  bonnda  which  are  useful  to  the  conservation  of  the 


Professor  Bain,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  long  previo 
commented  upon  fear  iu  a,  similar  wny. 

Mr.  Darwin  accounts  for  many  emotional  expreHs 
by  vbat  lie  calls  the  principle  of  antithesis.  In  virtc 
this  principle,  if  a  certain  stimulus  prompted  a  certaii 
of  movements,  then  a  contrary-feeling  stimolos  wi 
prompt  exactly  the  opposite  movements,  althoagh  tl 
might  otherwise  have  neither  utility  nor  significance, 
in  this  wise  that  Darwin  explains  the  expression  of  in 
tence,  raised  eyebrows,  and  shrugged  shoulders,  drof 
arms  and  open  palms,  as  being  the  antithesis  of  the  frc 
ing  brow,  the  throwu-back  shoulders,  and  clenched  fisi 
rage,  which  ia  the  emotion  of  power.  No  doubt  a  cor 
number  of  movements  can  be  formulated  under  this  ] 
but  whether  it  expresses  a  causal  principle  is  more  ( 
doubtful.  It  has  been  by  most  critics  considered  the  I 
successful  of  Darwin's  speculations  on  this  subject 

To  sum  up,  we  see  the  reason  for  a  few  emotions] 
actions  j  for  others  a  possible  species  of  reason  ma; 
guessed  ;  but  others  remain  for  which  no  plausible  ret 
can  even  be  conceived.  These  may  be  reactions  which 
purely  mechanical  results  of  the  way  in  which  our  nen 
centres  are  framed,  reactions  which,  although  permai 
in  us  now,  may  be  called  accidental  as  far  as  their  or 
goes.  In  fact,  in  an  organism  as  complex  as  the  nen 
system  thera  miiat  be  many  such  reactions,  incidents 
others  evolved  tor  utility's  sake,  but  which  would  n* 
themselves  have  been  evolved  independently,  for  any  uti 
they  might  possess.  Sea-sickness,  the  love  of  mnsic 
the  various  intoxicants,  nay,  the  entire  ;fistlietic  life  of  u 
shall  have  to  trace  to  this  accidental  origin. t  It  wonlc 
foolish  to  suppose  that  none  of  the  reactinns  called  e 
tional  could  have  arisen  iu  tliis  ^wnA-i-accidental  way. 

*  La  pBUra,  Appendlce,  p.  3S5.  f  See  helow.  p.  637. 
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This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  emotions.  If  one 
should  seek  to  name  each  particular  one  of  them  of  which 
the  human  heart  is  the  seat,  it  is  plain  that  the  limit  to  their 
number  would  lie  in  the  introspective  vocabulary  of  the 
seeker,  each  race  of  men  having  found  names  for  some 
shade  of  feeling  which  other  races  have  left  undiscrimi- 
nated. If  then  we  should  seek  to  break  the  emotions,  thus 
enumerated,  into  groups,  according  to  their  affinities,  it  is 
again  plain  that  all  sorts  of  groupings  would  be  pos- 
sible, according  as  we  chose  this  character  or  that  as  a 
basis,  and  that  all  groupings  would  be  equally  real  and 
true.  The  only  question  would  be,  does  this  grouping  or 
that  suit  onr  purpose  best?  The  reader  may  then  class 
the  emotions  as  he  will,  as  sad  or  joyous,  sthenic  or 
asthenic,  natural  or  acquired,  inspired  by  animate  or  inani- 
mate things,  formal  or  material,  sensuous  or  ideal,  direct 
or  reflective,  egoistic  or  non-egoistic,  retrospective,  pros- 
pective or  immediate,  organismally  or  environmentally 
initiated,  or  what  more  besides.  All  these  are  divisions 
which  have  been  actually  proposed.  Each  of  them  has  its 
merits,  and  each  one  brings  together  some  emotions  which 
the  others  keep  apart  For  a  fuller  account,  and  for  other 
classificatory  schemes,  I  refer  to  the  Appendix  to  Bain's 
Emotions  and  the  Will,  and  to  Mercier's,  Stanley's,  and 
Bead's  articles  on  the  Emotions,  in  Mind,  vols,  ix,  x,  and  XL 
In  vol.  IX.  p.  421  there  is  also  an  article  by  the  lamented 
Edmund  Gurney  in  criticism  of  the  view  which  in  this 
chapter  I  continue  to  defend. 


CHAPTEB  XX71* 

WILL. 

DESiBEy  wish,  willy  are  states  of  mind  which  eTsry 
knows,  and  which  no  definition  can  make  plainer.  We 
sire  to  feel,  to  have,  to  do,  all  sorts  of  thii^  which  at 
moment  are  not  felt,  had,  or  done.  If  with  the  desire  il 
goes  a  sense  that  attainment  is  not  possible,  we  simplj  un 
but  if  we  believe  that  the  end  is  in  our  power,  we  wOl  t 
the  desired  feeling,  having,  or  doing  shall  be  real ;  and 
it  presently  becomes,  either  immediately  upon  the  wil 
or  after  certain  preliminaries  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  only  ends  which  follow  immediately  upon  our  ^ 
ing  seem  to  be  movements  of  our  own  bodies.  Whatc 
/edinga  and  havings  we  may  will  to  get,  come  in  as  res 
of  preliminary  movements  which  we  make  for  the  purp 
This  fact  is  too  familiar  to  need  illustration;  so  that  we  i 
start  with  the  proposition  that  the  only  direct  outw 
efiects  of  our  will  are  bodily  movements.  The  mechan 
of  production  of  these  voluntary  movements  is  what  bef 
us  to  study  now.  The  subject  involves  a  good  many  sc 
rate  points  which  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  in  any  conti 
ous  logical  order.  I  will  treat  of  them  successively  in 
mere  order  of  convenience  ;  trusting  that  at  the  end 
reader  will  gain  a  clear  and  connected  view. 

The  movements  we  have  studied  hitherto  have  h 
automatic  and  reflex,  and  (on  the  first  occasion  of  their  ] 
formance,  at  any  rate)  unforeseen  by  the  agent.  The  mc 
ments  to  the  study  of  which  we  now  address  oursel 
being  desired  and  intended  beforehand,  are  of  course  d 

*  Parts  of  this  chapter  have  appeared  in  an  essay  called  "  The  Fee 
of  Effort,"  published  in  the  Aoniversary  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Socie 
Natural  History,  1(580 ;  and  parts  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  Feb.  ISSli 
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with  full  preyision  of  what  they  are  to  be.  It  follows  from 
this  that  vduntary  movements  must  he  secondary^  not  primary 
functions  of  our  organism^  This  is  the  first  point  to  under- 
stand in  the  psychology  of  Volition.  Beflex^  instinctive, 
and  emotional  movements  are  all  primary  performances. 
The  nerve-centres  are  so  organized  that  certain  stimuli  pull 
the  trigger  of  certain  explosive  parts ;  and  a  creature  going 
through  one  of  these  explosions  for  the  first  time  under- 
goes an  entirely  novel  experience.  The  other  day  I  was 
standing  at  a  railroad  station  with  a  little  child,  when  an 
express-train  went  thundering  by.  The  child,  who  was 
near  the  edge  of  the  platform,  started,  winked,  had  his 
breathing  convulsed,  turned  pale,  burst  out  crying,  and  ran 
frantically  towards  me  and  hid  his  face.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  youngster  was  almost  as  much  astonished  by  his 
own  behavior  as  he  was  by  the  train,  and  more  than  I  was, 
who  stood  by.  Of  course  if  such  a  reaction  has  many  times 
occurred  we  learn  what  to  expect  of  ourselves,  and  can  then 
foresee  our  conduct,  even  though  it  remain  as  involuntary 
and  uncontrollable  as  it  was  before.  But  if,  in  voluntary 
action  properly  so-called,  the  act  must  be  foreseen,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  creature  not  endowed  with  divinatory  power 
can  perform  an  act  voluntarily  for  the  first  time.  Well,  we 
are  no  more  endowed  with  prophetic  vision  of  what  move- 
ments lie  in  our  power,  than  we  are  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic vision  of  what  sensations  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 
As  we  must  wait  for  the  sensations  to  be  given  us,  so  we 
must  wait  for  the  movements  to  be  performed  involun- 
tarily,* before  we  can  frame  ideas  of  what  either  of 
these  things  are.  We  learn  all  our  possibilities  by  the 
way  of  experience.  When  a  particular  movement,  having 
once  occurred  in  a  random,  reflex,  or  involuntary  way,  has 
left  an  image  of  itself  in  the  memory,  then  the  movement 
can  be  desired  again,  proposed  as  an  end,  and  deliberately 
willed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  willed 
before. 


*  I  am  abstracting  at  preseDt  for  simplicity's  sake,  and  so  as  to  keep  to 
the  elements  of  the  matter,  from  the  learning  of  acta  by  seeing  others  do 
theoL 
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A  supply  of  ideas  of  the  various  movements  thai  arejfo 
left  in  the  memory  by  experiences  of  their  involuntary  perf 
anoe  is  thus  the  first  prerequisite  of  the  voluntary  life. 

Now  the  same  moyement  inyolantarily  performed 
leave  many  different  kinds  of  ideas  of  itself  in  the  mex 
If  performed  by  another  person,  we  of  coarse  seeit^  c 
fed  it  if  the  moving  part  strikes  another  part  of  our 
body.  Similarly  we  have  an  auditory  image  of  its  el 
if  it  produces  sounds,  as  for  example  when  it  is  one  o: 
movements  made  in  vocalization,  or  in  playing  on  a  jul 
instrument  All  these  remote  effects  of  the  movemei 
we  may  call  them,  are  also  produced  by  movements  ^ 
we  ourselves  perform  ;  and  they  leave  innumerable 
in  our  mind  by  which  we  distinguish  each  move 
from  the  rest.  It  looks  distinct ;  it  feeis  distinct  to 
distant  part  of  the  body  which  it  strikes ;  or  it  sound 
tinct.  These  remote  effects  would  then,  rigorously  s] 
ing,  suffice  to  furnish  the  mind  with  the  supply  of 
required. 

But  in  addition  to  these  impressions  upon  remol 
gans  of  sense,  we  have,  whenever  we  perform  a  move 
ourselves,  another  set  of  impressions,  those,  namely,  i 
come  up  from  the  parts  that  are  actually  moved.  1 
kincesthetic  impressions,  as  Dr.  Bastian  has  called  thei 
so  many  resident  effects  of  the  motion.  Not  only  an 
muscles  supplied  with  afferent  as  well  as  with  efl 
nerves,  but  the  tendons,  the  ligaments,  the  articular 
faces,  and  the  skin  about  the  joints  are  all  sensitive, 
being  stretched  and  squeezed  in  ways  characteristic  of 
particular  movement,  give  us  as  many  distinctive  fee 
as  there  are  mo^  ements  possible  to  perform. 

It  is  by  these  resident  impressions  that  we  are 
conscious  of  passive  movements — movements  communi 
to  our  limbs  by  others.  If  you  lie  with  closed  eyes 
another  person  noiselessly  places  your  arm  or  leg  i 
arbitrarily  chosen  attitude,  you  receive  an  accurate  fc 
of  what  attitude  it  is,  and  can  immediately  reprodv 
yourself  in  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  opposite  side.  Sim 
a  man  waked  suddenly  from  sleep  in  the  dark  is  awj 
how  he  finds  himself  lying.     At  least  this  is  what  hai 


wLen  the  nervoas  apparatus  is  normal.  But  to  ca^ert  of 
diaeauewe  souietimea  fiud  that  the  resident  iuipiesniojn  do 
not  uorraally  excite  the  centrea,  aud  thiit  theu  the  sense  of 
attitude  is  loBt  It  is  oqIj  recently  that  pathuK)giHtB  ha^^e 
bPRun  to  study  these  aoieatheaiaa  with  the  deiii;acy  which 
they  retjuire ;  and  we  have  doubtlexH  yet  a  great  deal  to 
leiira  about  them.  The  skiu  may  be  uniestlietic,  and  tbe 
muscles  naay  not  feel  the  crauip-like  piiiu  which  is  pro- 
duced by  taradic  currents  sent  through  tbem,  and  yet  the 
neuHe  of  passive  movement  may  be  retained.  It  seems,  in 
(act.  to  persist  more  obstinately  thau  the  other  forms  of 
sensibility,  for  cases  are  compjiiatively  uomuiou  in  which 
all  the  other  feelings  in  the  limb  but  this  one  of  attitude  are 
lost.  In  Chapter  XX  I  have  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
tbe  articular  surfaces  are  probably  the  most  important 
source  of  the  resident  kiniesthetic  feelings.  But  the 
determination  of  tbeir  special  organ  is  indifferent  to  our 
present  quest.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  tbe  existence 
of  these  feelings  cannot  be  denied. 

When  the  feelings  of  passive  raoveraent  as  well  as  all 
the  other  feelings  of  a  limb  are  lost,  we  get  such  results  as 
are  given  in  the  following  account  by  Professor  A,  Strum- 
pell  of  his  wonderful  aniesthetic  boy,  whose  only  sources  of 
feeling  were  the  right  eye  and  the  left  ear :  * 


"Pasatve  movements  could  be  impHnted  on  all  the  extremities  to  the 
greatest  extent,  without  attracling  the  patient's  notice.  Only  in 
violent  forced  hyperen tension  of  tbe  joints,  especially  of  tbe  kneee, 
then^  nroae  a  dull  vague  feeling  of  strain,  but  this  was  seldom  precisely 
localized-  We  hnvc  oft«n,  nfter  bandagir^  the  eyes  of  the  patient, 
oarried  him  about  tlic  room,  laid  him  on  a  tabic,  given  to  his  nrtus  and 
legs  the  most  fantastic  ami  apparently  the  most  inconvenient  altitudot. 
without  his  having  a  aiispicion  of  it.  The  expression  of  astonishment 
in  bis  face,  when  all  at  once  the  removal  of  the  handkerchief  revealed 
bis  situation,  ia  indescribable  in  words.  Only  when  his  head  was  mode 
IQ  hang  away  down  he  immediately  .spoke  of  dixsLineas,  but  could  not 
uagn  its  ground.  Later  he  sometimes  inferred  from  the  sounds  euu- 
neclcd  with  the  manipulation  that  something  Rpucial  was  being  done 
with  him  ....  He  bad  no  feciiiifS  of  muscular  fatigne.  If.  with  his 
eyes  shut,  we  told  him  to  raise  his  arm  and  to  keep  it  up,  he  did  so 
vitboai  troDble.    After  one  or  two  minuies,  however,  the  arm  began  to 

•Deut»che«  Archlv  f.  Klin.  Medlcln.  wiu,  821. 
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tremble  and  sink  without  his  being  aware  of  it  He  asserted  ati 
ability  to  keep  it  up.  .  .  .  Passively  holding  still  his  fingers  dii 
affect  him.  He  thought  constantly  that  he  opened  and  shut  his  1 
whereas  it  was  really  fixed.'' 

Or  we  read  of  cases  Hke  this : 

**  Voluntary  movements  cannot  be  estimated  the  moment  the  ps 
ceases  to  take  note  of  them  by  his  eyes.  Thus,  after  having  made 
close  his  eyes,  if  one  asks  him  to  move  one  of  his  limbs  either  whc 
in  part,  he  does  it  but  cannot  tell  whether  the  effected  movem 
large  or  small,  strong  or  weak,  or  even  if  it  has  taken  place  at  all. 
when  he  opens  his  eyes  after  moving  his  leg  from  right  to  lei 
example,  he  declares  that  he  had  a  very  inexact  notion  of  the  ext 
the  effected  movement.  ...  If,  having  the  intention  of  execat 
certain  movement,  I  prevent  him,  he  does  not  perceive  it,  and  sn^ 
the  limb  to  have  taken  the  position  he  intended  to  give  it."  * 

Or  this: 

"The  patient,  when  his  eyes  were  closed  in  the  middle  < 
unpractised  movement,  remained  with  the  extremity  in  the  posil 
had  when  the  eyes  closed  and  did  not  complete  the  movement  pro 
Then  after  some  oscillations  the  limb  gradually  sank  by  reason 
weight  (the  sense  of  fatigue  being  absent).  Of  this  the  patient  W{ 
aware,  and  wondered,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  at  the  altered  pc 
of  his  limb."  f 

A  similar  condition  can  be  readily  reproduced  ex 
mentally  in  many  hypnotic  subjects.  All  that  is  need 
to  tell  a  suitably  predisposed  person  during  the  hyp 
trance  that  he  cannot  feel  his  limb,  and  he  will  be  « 
unaware  of  the  attitudes  into  which  you  may  throw  it 

All  these  cases,  whether  spontaneous  or  experime 
show  the  absolute  need  of  guiding  sensations  of  some 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  concatenated  seri- 
movements.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  see  that,  just  as  wher 
chain  of  movements  is  automatic  (see  above.  Vol.  L  p. 
each  later  movement  of  the  chain  has  to  be  discharge 
the  impression  which  the  next  earlier  one  makes  in  1 

*  Landry  :  Memoire  sur  la  Paralysie  du  Sens  Musculaire,  G^et 
H6pitaux,  1855.  p.  270. 

f  T^kacs  :  Ueber  die  Verspatung  der  Empfindungsleitung.  Arch 
Psycbiatrie,  Bd.  x.  Heft  2,  p.  533.  Concerning  all  such  cases  see  i 
marks  made  above  on  pp.  205-6. 

t  Proceedings  of  American  Soc.  for  Psycbical  Research,  p.  95. 
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exeontedy  so  also,  where  the  chain  is  yolnntary,  we  need  to 
know  at  each  movement  jnst  where  we  are  in  ii^  if  we  are  to 
will  intelligently  what  the  next  link  shall  be.  A  man  with 
no  feeling  of  Ids  movements  might  lead  o£f  never  so  well, 
and  yet  be  snre  to  get  lost  soon  and  go  astray.*  Bat 
patients  like  those  described,  who  get  no  kinaesthetic 
impressions,  can  still  be  guided  by  the  sense  of  sight 
Thus  Strdmpell  says  of  his  boy : 

*'  One  could  always  observe  how  his  eye  was  directed  first  to  the 
object  held  before  him,  then  to  his  own  arm;  and  how  it  never  ceased 

*In  reality  the  movement  cannot  even  be  slarted  correctly  in  some 
cases  without  the  klnssthetic  impression.  Thus  Dr.  StrOmpell  relates 
how  turning  over  the  boy's  hand  made  him  bend  the  little  finger  instead  of 
the  forefinger,  when  his  eye  was  closed.  "  Ordered  to  point,  e.g.,  towards 
the  left  with  his  left  arm,  the  arm  was  usually  raised  straight  forward,  and 
then  wandered  about  in  groping  uncertainty,  sometimes  getting  the  right 
position  and  then  leaving  it  again.  Similarly  with  the  lower  limbs.  If  the 
patient,  lying  in  bed,  had,  immediately  after  the  tying  of  his  eyes,  to  lay 
the  left  leg  over  the  right,  it  often  happened  that  he  moved  it  farther  over 
towards  the  left,  and  that  it  lay  over  the  side  of  the  bed  in  apparentlj 
the  most  intolerably-uncomfortable  position.  The  turning  of  the  head, 
too.  from  right  to  left,  or  towards  certain  objects  known  to  the  patient,  onlj 
ensued  correctly  when  the  patient,  immediately  befor<3  his  eye  was  bandaged, 
specially  refredied  his  perception  as  to  what  the  required  movement  was 
to  be."  In  another  anSBsthetic  of  Dr.  StrUmpelFs  (described  in  the  same 
essay)  the  arm  could  not  be  moved  at  all  unless  the  eyes  were  opened, 
however  energetic  the  volition.  The  variations  in  these  hysteric  cases  are 
great.  Some  patients  cannot  move  the  anaesthetic  part  at  all  when  the  eyea 
are  closed.  Others  move  it  perfectly  well,  and  can  even  write  continuous 
sentences  with  the  anaesthetic  hand.  The  causes  of  such  differences  are  as 
yet  incompletely  unexplored.  M.  Binet  suggests  (Revue  Philoeophique, 
zxv.  478)  that  in  those  who  cannot  move  the  hand  at  all  the  sensation  of 
light  is  required  as  a  'dynamogenic '  agent  (see  above,  p.  377);  and  that  in 
those  who  can  move  it  skilfully  the  anaesthesia  is  only  a  pseudo-insenai- 
bility  and  that  the  limb  is  in  reality  governed  by  a  dissociated  or  secondary 
consciousness.  This  latter  explanation  is  certainly  correct.  Professor 
O.  £.  Mailer  (Pfifiger's  Archiv,  xlv.  00)  invokes  the  fact  of  individual 
differences  of  imagination  to  account  for  the  cases  who  cannot  write  at  all. 
Their  kinesthetic  images  properly  so  called  may  be  weak,  he  says,  and 
their  optical  Images  Insufficiently  powerful  to  supplement  them  without  a 
'  fillip '  from  sensation.  Janet's  observation  that  hysteric  anaesthesias  may 
carry  amnesias  with  them  would  perfectly  legitimate  Mfiller's  supposition. 
What  we  now  want  is  a  minute  examination  of  the  individual  cases. 
Meanwhile  Bluet's  article  above  referred  to.  and  Bastian's  paper  in  Brain 
for  April  1887,  contain  important  discussions  of  the  qoestion.  In  a  later 
note  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  again  (see  p.  690). 
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to  follow  the  latter  during  its  entire  moTement.    All  hia  TOlini 
movementB  took  plaoe  under  the  unremitting  lead  of  the  q^ 
Bn  indispensable  guide,  was  never  untrue  to  its  fnnctioDS."  j 

So  ill  tlte  Laodry  case : 
"  With  his  eyes  open,  be  eaailj  opposes  the  thumb  to  eaob  of 
other  fiDgers  ;  with  bis  eyes  closed,  tbe  movement  of  opposition  oc< 
but  tbe  thumb  only  by  chance  meets  the  finger  which  it  seeks.  ^ 
his  eyes  open  he  \&  able,  without  besilation,  to  bring  bis  two  hi 
together ;  l>ut  when  his  eyes  are  closed  bis  bands  seek  one  aDoUii 
space,  and  only  meet  by  chance." 

In  Charles  Bell's  well-known  old  case  of  aneesthesis 
Toman  coald  only  hold  her  baby  safely  in  her  arms  so  1 
BM  she  looked  at  it.  I  have  myself  reproduced  a  aim 
condition  in  two  hypnotic  subjects  whose  arm  and  h 
were  made  ausesthetic  without  being  paralyzed.  They  « 
write  their  names  when  looking,  bnt  not  when  their  < 
were  closed.  The  modern  mode  of  teaching  deaf  mate 
Articulate  cunaiatu  in  making  them  attentive  to  oer 
laryngeal,  labial,  thoracic,  and  other  sensations,  the  re] 
ductioD  of  which  becomes  a  guide  to  their  vocalizat 
Normally  it  i&  the  remoter  sensations  which  we  receivf 
the  ear  which  keep  ua  from  going  astray  in  our  ape 
The  phenomena  of  aphasia  show  this  to  be  the  usaal  ca 

This  is  perhaps  all  that  need  be  said  about  the  exisb 
of  passive  sensations  of  movement  and  their  indispensa 
ness  for  our  volontary  activity.  We  may  conseqaentlj 
it  down  as  certain  that,  whether  or  no  there  he  anything  d. 
the  mind  at  the  movtent  when  vx  consciously  wiU  a  certain 
a  taeTital  conception  made  up  of  memory-images  of  the^e  ae 
iivmx,  defining  which  special  act  it  is,  must  be  there. 

Now  is  there  anything  else  in  the  mind  when  we  wfU  to  d 
act  ?  We  must  proceed  in  this  chapter  from  the  simph 
the  more  complicated  cases.  My  first  thesis  accordingl 
that  there  need  be  nothing  else,  and  that  in  perfectly  simf^ 

*  Professor  Beauols  found  that  the  accuracy  with  which  a  certain 
MDg  waa  not  lout  when  hla  vocal  cords  were  made  aiueslhetlc  by  oc 
He  concludes  that  the  guldlug  sensationB  here  are  resident  in  tbe  Ibtt: 
muBclcE  iliemaelvea     They  are  much  more  probably  in  tbe  ea£     (Bm 

Leu  SensatioDB  luttrnea  (1889),  p.  258), 
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untary  acis  there  is  nothiiig  efee,  in  the  mind  htd  the  Hnattheiib  \ 
idea,  thus  dejitted,  of  nhtU  the  act  is  to  be, 

A  powerful  tradition  iii  Psycliology  will  have  it  that 
somethiDg  additional  to  tbe^e  iuiuges  of  passive  seiiBatioD 
is  eHflential  to  the  mental  determinatiozk  of  a  Tolantary  act 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  special  current  of  energy  going 
out  from  the  brain  into  the  appropriate  muscles  during  the 
act  i  aud  this  outgoing  curreut  (it  is  supposed)  must  have 
in  each  particular  case  a  feeling  sui  generis  attached  to  it,  or 
else  (it  is  said)  the  mind  could  never  tell  which  particular 
current,  the  current  to  this  muscle  or  the  current  to  that  one, 
was  the  right  one  to  use.  This  feeling  of  the  current  of  out- 
going energy  has  received  from  Wundt  the  name  of  the 
feeling  of  innervation.  J  disbelieve  in  its  existence,  and  muai 
proceed  to  criticise  the  notion  of  it,  at  what  I  fear  may  to 
some  prove  tedious  length. 

At  first  sight  there  is  something  extremely  plausible  in 
the  feeling  of  innervation.  The  passive  feelings  of  move- 
ment with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing  all  come 
after  the  movement's  performance.  But  wherever  a  move- 
ment is  difScnlt  and  precise,  we  become,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
acutely  aware  in  advance  of  the  amount  and  direction  of 
energy  which  it  is  to  involve.  One  has  only  to  play  ten- 
pins or  billiards,  or  throw  a  ball,  to  catch  his  will  in  the 
act,  as  it  were,  of  balancing  tentatively  its  posBible  efforta, 
and  ideally  rehearsing  various  muscular  contractions  nearly 
correct,  until  it  gets  just  the  right  one  before  it,  when  it 
says  '  Now  go  ! '  This  premonitory  weighing  feels  so  much 
like  a  sncoession  of  tentative  sallyings  forth  of  power  into 
the  outer  world,  followed  by  correction  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  irrevocable  deed,  that  the  notion  that  outgoing  nerve- 
currents  rather  than  mere  vestiges  of  former  jiassive  sensi- 
bility accompany  it,  is  a  moat  natural  one  to  entertain. 

We  find  accordingly  that  most  authors  have  taken  the 
existence  of  feelings  of  innervation  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Eain,  Wundt,  Helmholtz,  and  Mach  defend  them  must 
explicitly.  But  in  spite  of  the  authority  which  such  writers 
deservedly  wield,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  in 
this  instance  wrong,  — that  the  discharge  into  the  motor 
nerves  is  insentient,  aud  that  all  our  ideas  of  movement,  in- 
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cludiug  those  of  the  effort  wliich  it  requires,  as  well  aa  tlic 
of  its  directioii.  its  extent,  its  strength,  and  its  velocity',  o 
images  of  peripheral  sensations,  mther  '  remote,'  or  residetU 
the  moving  parts,  or  in  other  parts  which  sympulhetioaUy  < 
mth  them  in  consequenceq/'  the  '  diffusive  wave.' 

A  priori,  as  I  shall  show,  there  is  no  reasoD  why  the 
Hhould  be  a  conaoiousness  of  the  motor  discharge,  and  the 
is  a  reason  whj  there  should  not  be  snch  a  conscionanei 
The  presumptiem  is  thus  against  the  esistetice  of  the  feeli 
of  innervatioQ  ;  and  the  burden  of  proving  it  falls  upon  the 
who  believe  in  it  If  the  positive  empirical  evidence  whi 
thoy  oflfer  prove  also  insufficient,  then  their  case  falls  to  t 
■ground,  and  the  feeling  in  question  must  be  ruled  oat 
court 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  show  that  the  assumpti 
r/  the  /eding  of  innervation  is  unijecessary. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  scholastio  prejadi 
that  'the  effect  must  be  already  in  some  v,&j contained  in  t 
cause '  has  had  something  to  do  with  making  psychologiE 
so  readj  to  admit  the  feeling  of  innervation.  The  outgoii 
current  being  the  effect,  what  psychic  antecedent  coa 
contain  or  prefigure  it  better  than  a  feeling  of  it  ?  B 
if  we  take  a  wide  view,  and  consider  the  psychic  ani 
cedents  of  our  activities  at  large,  we  see  that  the  scholasi 
miixim  breaks  down  everywhere,  and  that  its  verificatii 
in  this  instance  would  rather  violate  than  illustrate  tl 
general  rule.  In  the  diffusive  wave,  in  refiex  action,  ai 
in  emotional  expression,  the  movements  which  are  t 
effects  are  in  no  manner  contained  by  anticipation  m  tl 
stimuli  which  are  their  cause.  The  latter  are  sabjeoti 
sensations  nr  objective  perceptions,  which  do  not  in  tl 
slightest  degree  resemble  or  prefigure  the  movements.  B 
we  get  them,  and,  presto  !  there  the  movements  are  I  Ihi 
lire  knocked  nut  of  us,  they  surprise  us.  It  is  jnat  can 
for  wonder,  as  our  chapter  on  Instinct  has  shown  t 
that  such  bodily  consequences  should  follow  such  me; 
tal  antecedents.  We  explain  the  mystery  tant  Inen  q 
mnl  by  our  evolutionary  theories,  saying  that  lucky  vari. 
tions  and  heredity  have  gradually  brought  it  about   th 
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tliia  particular  pair  of  terma  aliould  have  grown  into  a  aai- 
form  sequeuce.  Meaawhile  why  any  state  of  cousciou.su ess 
b(  aU  should  precede  a  movement,  we  know  not — the  two 
thiuga  seem  so  essentially  discontinuous.  But  if  a.  state  of 
consciousness  there  must  be,  wb}'  then  it  may,  for  aught 
we  cau  see,  as  easily  be  one  sort  of  a  state  as  another.  It 
is  swallowiug  a  camel  aud  straining  at  a  gnat  for  a  man  (all 
of  whose  muscles  will  on  certain  occasions  contract  at  a 
suddeu  touch  or  sound)  to  suppose  that  on  another  occasion 
the  idea  of  the  feelings  about  to  be  produced  by  their  con- 
traction is  au  insufficient  mental  signal  for  the  latter,  and  to 
insist  that  an  additional  antecedent  is  needed  in  the  shape 
of  'a  feeling  of  the  outgoing  discharge.' 

No  t  for  aught  we  can  see,  aud  in  the  liglit  of  gi,aeral 
analogy,  the  Hniesthetic  ideas,  as  we  have  defined  them,  or 
images  of  incomiug  feelings  of  attitnde  and  motion,  are  aa 
Ukdy  as  any  feelings  of  iunervatiou  are,  to  be  the  last 
psychic  antecedents  aud  determiners  of  the  various  cur- 
rents downwards  into  the  muscles  from  the  brain.  The 
question  "  What  are  the  antecedents  and  determinants  7"  ia 
a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  whatever  empirical  evi- 
dence may  be  found.* 

*  As  Ihe  feellni;  of  beat,  Tor  example,  is  the  last  pRychic  BDtei.«deDt  of 
■wealing,  as  Ihe  feeling  of  bright  iigbl  Is  Ibat  of  the  pupil's  coulractioD.U 
tbc  stgbt  or  Bmell  of  carrion  is  that  of  tbe  movements  of  [iisgust,  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  blunder  may  betbal.of  a  blush,  so  the  Idcaot  a  move- 
ment's sensible  effects  might  b«-lbator''llLe  movement  Itself.  It  Is  true 
that  ibe  idea  of  awcaiing  will  not  commonly  make  us  tweat,  cor  that  of 
bliiahlng  make  ua  blush.  But  in  certain  nauseated  states  the  Idea  of  vom- 
\l\ng  wilt  make  usvomil;  and  a  kind  of  seqiienc«  which  is  in  this  case 
realized  only  exceplioually  might  be  Ihe  rule  with  the  ao-cailed  voiuntaij 
niiiiicles  It  all  depends  on  the  nervous  connections  between  the  cenlree 
of  ideniloQ  and  the  dischnrging  path*.  Tbew  may  differ  from  one  sort  of 
centre  tii  another.  They  do  differ  somewhat  from  one  Individual  tu  an- 
other Many  persons  never  bluab  at  Ihe  idea  of  their  blunders,  but  iiaiy 
when  the  actual  blunder  Is  commilled:  others  blush  at  the  idea:  Knd  some 
do  not  blush  at  nli.  Accor«llD)>  1o  Loize,  with  some  persons  "  It  isposifibie 
to  weep  at  will  by  trying  lo  roenll  that  peculiar  feeling  In  the  trigeminal 
nerve  which  habitually  precedes  tears.  Some  can  even  succeed  in  sweating 
Tuluutarily.  by  the  lively  rpcollcclloti  of  tlie  chanicterisiic  akin-Bensolinni, 
and  the  volimtary  reproduction  of  un  indescribable  sort  of  feeling  of  relax- 
ation, which  ordinarily  precedes  the  flow  of  perspiration."  (Med.  Psych., 
p.  SOS.  I  The  commoner  type  of  exceptional  ease  is  that  in  which  the  Idea 
at  the  ttimulu4.  not  llial  of  Ibe  eHecls,  provokes  the  effects.     Thus  w 


But  before  cnneiderisg  tlie  empirical  evidence,  let  i 
go  OB  to  show  that  there  is  a  certain  a  priori  reason  u> 
the  ktiuEsthetic  images  ODGBT  to  be  the  last  psychic  atUecedentt 
the  emtgoing  currents,  and  why  we  should  expect  tf^se  currei 
to  be  inaentient;  why,  ire  short,  the  soi-disarU  feelings  of  innt 
vation  should  not  exist. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  Psychology  that  conscdon 
aess  deserts  all  processes  vhere  it  can  no  longer  be  of  tu 
The  tendency  of  consciouBneBs  to  a  minimum  of  compile 
tion  is  in  fact  a  dominating  law.  The  law  of  parsimony 
logic  18  only  its  best  known  case.  We  grow  unconscioi 
of  every  feeling  which  is  useless  as  a  sign  to  lead  ns  to  01 
ends,  and  where  one  sign  will  suffice  others  drop  out,  ai 
thut  one  remains,  to  work  alone.  We  observe  this  in  t) 
whole  history  cf  seiise-perceptioD,  and  in  the  acqai8iti< 
of  every  art.  We  ignore  which  eye  we  see  with,  because 
tixed  mechanical  association  has  been  formed  between  01 
motions  and  each  retinal  image.  Our  motions  are  tl 
ends  of  onr  seeing,  onr  retinal  images  the  signals  to  the: 
ends.  If  each  retinal  image,  whichever  it  be,  can  sugge. 
antomatically  a  motion  in  the  right  direction,  what  nee 
for  us  to  know  whether  it  be  in  the  right  eye  or  the  left 
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read  of  persons  who  coniract  tbelr  pupils  at  will  by  strongly  itnagiuiag 
brillisjit  ligbt.  A  gentlem&ii  ODce  InfonDed  me  (stmcgelj  enougli  I  ca 
not  reran  who  be  was,  but  I  bave  an  impresaioD  of  bis  being  a  medical  ma 
thatbeoouldBweatfttwillbyimBgining  himself  on  Ihe  brinlcofa  precipic 
The  sweating  palms  of  feai  are  somclimes  producible  by  imagining  k  te 
rible object  (cf.  M bo ou Trier  la  Rev.  Phil.,  xxa.  308).  Oneof  my  student 
whose  eyes  were  made  to  water  by  sitting  in  the  dentist's  chair  Ijefori' 
bright  window,  can  now  shed  tears  by  imagining  that  Eituallon  agaii 
One  migbtdoubtless  collect  a  large  number  of  idiosyncralic  cases  of  tfa 
■ort.  They  teach  us  how  greatly  the  centres  vary  in  their  power  to  di 
charge  through  certain  channels.  All  Ibal  we  need,  now.  to  account  ft 
the  diiferences  observed  between  the  psychic  antecedente  of  the  volui 
tary  and  iDvoluntary  mavements  Is  tlial  rentres  producing  id^as  of  il 
movement's  sensible  effucl«  should  be  able  to  Instlgalc  the  fonncr.  but  i 
out  of  gear  with  the  latter,  unless  in  exceplionat  individuals.  The  famoi: 
case  of  Col,  Townsend,  who  could  slop  his  beiirt  at  will,  Is  well  knonr 
Bee,  on  this  whole  matter.  D,  U,  Tukc:  Illusirations  of  Ihe  Influence  < 
the  Mind  on  the  Body,  chap.  xiv.  8  S;  also  J.  Bnld:  ObBervations  o 
Trance  or  Human  Hybernation  (18901  The  latest  reported  cnse  of  toIui 
tary  control  of  the  heart  is  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Pease,  in  Boston  Medical  and  8tu 
gical  Journal,  Hay  SO,  1860. 


That  knowledge  would  be  superfluous  complication.  Soia 
acquii'iug  any  art  or  voluntary  fuQctioD.  The  marksmiui 
euds  by  thinking  only  of  the  exact  poBitinit  of  the  goal,  the 
singer  only  of  the  perfect  »ound,  the  balancer  only  of  the 
point  of  the  pole  whose  oscillations  he  must  counteract. 
The  associated  mechanism  has  become  so  perfect  in  all 
these  persona  that  each  variation  in  the  thought  of  the 
end  is  functionally  correlated  with  the  one  movement 
fitted  to  bring  the  latter  about.  Whilst  they  were  tyros,  ' 
they  thought  of  their  means  as  well  as  their  end:  the 
marksman  of  the  position  of  his  gun  or  bow,  or  the  weight 
of  hiu  stone  ;  the  pianist  of  the  visible  position  of  the  note 
on  the  keyboard;  the  singer  of  his  throat  or  breathing;  the 
balancer  of  his  feet  on  the  rope,  or  his  hand  or  ohin  under 
the  pole.  But  little  by  little  they  succeeded  in  dropping 
all  this  supernumerary  conscionsness,  and  they  became 
secure  in  their  movements  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
did  so. 

Now  if  we  analyze  the  nervous  mechanism  of  voluntary 
action,  we  shall  see  that  by  virtue  of  this  principle  of  par- 
simony in  consciousness  the  motor  discharge  ougH  to  be 
devoid  of  sentience.  If  we  call  the  immediate  psychic  an- 
tecedent of  a  movement  the  latter's  menlai  cue,  all  that  is 
needed  for  invariability  of  sequence  on  the  movement's 
part  is  B.  fixed  connection  between  each  several  mental  cue, 
and  one  particular  movement.  For  a  movement  to  be  pro- 
duced with  perfect  precision,  it  suffices  that  it  obey  in- 
stantly its  own  mental  cue  and  nothing  else,  and  that  this 
mental  cue  be  incapable  of  awakening  any  other  movement 
Now  the  aimpleat  possible  arrangement  for  producing  vol- 
untary movements  would  be  that  the  memory-images  of 
the  movement's  distinctive  peripheral  effects,  whether  resi- 
dent or  remote,*  themselves  should  severally  constitute  the 
mental  cues,  and  that  no  other  psychic  facts  should  intt^r- 
vene  or  be  mixed  up  with  them.  For  a  million  different 
voluntary  movements,  we  shoidd  then  need  a  million  dis- 

*  Prof.  Hftrlew,  io  Hn  article  wbicli  in  nuny  respecU  forestbllB  what  1 
have  IO  nj  (Der  Appftrat  dei  WllleDS,  in  Flchte's  Zeiucbrift  f.  Phllos.. 
Bd.  SS,  1861),  usee  Ibe  convenieul  word  EftcUMtd  Io  dedgnsto  tbcae 
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tinct  processes  io  the  brain-cortex  (each  correspondiiig 
the  idea  cr  memory-image  of  one  movement),  and  a  milU 
distinct  paths  of  discharge.  Everything  would  then 
unambiguously  determined,  and  if  the  idea  were  right,  I 
movement  would  be  right  too.  Everything  afivr  the  ii 
might  then  be  quite  insentient,  and  the  motor  diacfaai 
itself  could  be  unconsciously  performed. 

The  partisans  of  the  feeling  of  innervation,  howev 
say  that  the  motor  discharge  itself  must  be  felt,  and  tl 
it,  and  not  the  idea  of  the  movement's  distinctive  effet 
must  be  the  proper  mental  cue.  Thus  the  principle 
parsimoQj-  is  sacrificed,  and  all  economy  and  simplicity  \ 
lost.  For  what  can  be  gained  by  the  interjjosition  of  t 
relay  of  feeling  between  the  idea  of  the  movement  and  < 
movement?  Nothing  on  the  score  of  economy  of  ner 
tracts ;  for  it  takes  just  as  many  of  them  to  associatt 
million  ideas  of  movement  with  a  miUioD  motor  centi 
each  with  a  specific  feeling  of  innervation  attached  to 
discharge,  as  to  associate  the  same  million  ideas  witl 
million  insentient  motor  centres.  And  nothing  on  the  eo 
of  precision  ;  for  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  ' 
feelings  of  innervation  might  further  precision  would  be 
giving  to  a  mind  whose  idea  of  a  movement  was  vagae,  a  s 
of  halting  stage  with  sharper  imagery  on  which  to  coll 
its  wits  before  uttering  iis^al.  But  not  only  are  the  0( 
scions  discriminations  between  our  kiniesthetic  ideas  mi 
sharper  than  any  one  pretends  the  shades  of  difference 
tween  feelings  of  innervation  to  be,  bat  even  were  this 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  mind  with  its  i( 
vaguely  conceived  could  tell  out  of  a  lot  of  Innervatii. 
gefilhle,  were  they  never  so  sharply  differentiated,  which  i 
fitted  that  idea  exactly,  and  which  did  not.  A  sharply  c 
ceived  idea  will,  on  the  other  hand,  directly  awaken  a  < 
tinct  movement  as  easily  as  it  will  awaken  a  distinct  feel 
of  innervation.  If  feelings  can  go  astray  through  vag 
ness,  surely  the  fewer  steps  of  feeling  there  are  interpoi 
the  more  securely  we  shall  act.  We  ought  then,  or 
priori  grounds  alone,  to  regard  the  Innervationsgefflhl 
a  pure  encumbrance,  and  to  presume  that  the  periphe 
ideas  of  movement  are  sufficient  mental  cues. 


Tbe  preHumption  being  tliua  against  the  feelings  of  in- 
oervation,  tliotie  wbo  defend  their  existence  are  bound  to 
prove  it  by  positive  evidence.  The  evidence  might  be  di- 
rect or  jndiret't.  If  we  could  intiospectively  feel  them  as 
something  plainly  distinct  from  the  peripheral  feelings  and 
ideas  of  movement  which  nobody  denies  to  he  there,  that 
would  be  eridence  both  direct  aud  conclusive.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  exist 

There  is  no  introspective  evidence  of  the/eeJing  of  innervO' 
tion.  Wherever  we  look  for  it  and  think  we  have  grasped 
it,  we  find  that  we  have  really  got  a  peripheral  feeling  or 
image  instead — an  image  of  the  way  in  which  we  feel  when 
the  innervation  is  over,  aud  the  movement  is  in  process  of 
doing  or  is  done.  Our  idea  of  raising  our  arm,  for  example, 
or  of  crooking  our  finger,  ia  &  sense,  more  or  less  vivid,  of 
how  the  raised  arm  or  the  crooked  finger  feels.  There  is 
no  other  mental  material  out  of  which  such  an  idea  might 
be  made.  We  cannot  possibly  have  any  idea  of  our  ears' 
motion  until  our  ears  have  moved ;  and  this  is  true  of  every 
other  organ  as  well. 

Since  the  time  of  Hume  it  has  been  a  commonplace  in 
psychology  that  we  are  only  conversant  with  the  outward 
results  of  onr  volition,  and  not  with  the  hidden  inner 
machinery  of  nerves  and  muscles  which  are  what  it  prima- 
rily sets  at  work.*  The  believers  in  the  feeling  of  inner- 
vation readily  admit  this,  but  seem  hardly  alive  to  its  con- 
sequences. It  seems  to  me  that  one  immediate  conse- 
quence ought  to  be  to  make  us  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
feeling  in  dispute.  Whoever  says  that  in  raising  his  arm 
he  is  ignorant  of  how  many  muscles  he  contracts,  in  what 
order  of  sequence,  and  in  what  degrees  of  intensity,  ex- 
pressively avows  a  colossal  amount  of  uneousciousneas  of 
the  processes  of  motor  discharge.  Each  separate  muscle 
at  any  rate  cannot  have  its  distinct  feeling  of  innervation. 
Wundtjt  who  makes  such  enormous  use  of  these   hypo- 


[        *  Tbe  beat  modera  nfttonipnt  I  know  is  by  Jtucoud:  Dei  Farapl^glea  «t 
d«  I'AUxie  du  HouvemeDt  (Paris,  18841.  p.  S01. 

t  Leidesdorf  u.  Meynerfs  VieMelJsc^h.  1.  PsycWMrie,  Bd,  I    Httt  i.  8. 
86-7  (IMT).     PliysiologiscUc  Psycho logle,  1st  ed.  8.  316. 
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thetical  feelings  in  his  psychologic  construction  of  space,  ia 
himself  led  to  admit  that  they  have  no  differences  of  qualiiy, 
bnt  feel  alike  in  all  muscles^  and  vary  only  in  their  degrees 
of  intensity.  They  are  nsed  by  the  mind  as  guides,  not 
of  which  movement^  but  of  how  strong  a  movement,  it  is 
making,  or  shall  make.  But  does  not  this  virtually  sur- 
render their  existence  altogether  ?  * 

\  ~  For  if  anything  be  obvious  to  introspection  it  is  that 
the  degree  of  strength  of  our  muscular  contractions  is  com- 
pletely revealed  to  us  by  afferent  feelings  coming  from  the 
muscles  themselves  and  their  insertions,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  joints,  and  fron^  the  general  fixation  of  the  larynx, 
chest,  face,  and  body,  in  the  phenomenon  of  effort,  objec- 
tively considered.  When  a  certain  degree  of  energy  of  con- 
traction rather  than  another  is  thought  of  by  us,  tliis  com- 
plex aggregate  of  afferent  feelings,  forming  the  material  of 
our  thought,  renders  absolutely  precise  and  distinctive  our 
mental  image   of  the  exact  strength  of  movement  to  be 

\^made,  and  the  exact  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome. 
Let  the  reader  try  to  direct  his  will  towards  a  particu- 
lar movement,  and  then  notice  what  constitided  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wilL  Was  it  anything  over  and  above  the  no- 
tion of  the  different  feelings  to  which  the  movement  when 
effected  would  give  rise  ?  If  we  abstract  from  these  feel- 
ings, will  any  sign,  principle,  or  means  of  orientation  be 
left  by  which  the  will  may  innervate  the  right  muscles 
with  the  right  intensity,  and  not  go  astray  into  the  wrong 
ones?  Strip  off  these  images  of  result,  and  so  far  from 
leaving  us  with  a  complete  assortment  of  directions  into 
which  our  will  may  launch  itself,  you  leave  our  conscious- 
ness in  an  absolute  and  total  vacuum.  If  I  will  to  write 
"  Peter  "  rather  than  "  Paul,"  it  is  the  thought  of  certain 
digital  sensations,  of  certain  alphabetic  sounds,  of  certain 
appearances  on  the  paper,  and  of  no  others,  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  motion  of  my  pen. 

*  Professor  Fouillee,  who  defends  them  Id  the  Revue  Philosophique, 
xxviii.  561  ff..  also  admits  (p.  674)  that  they  are  the  same  whatever  be  tht 
movement,  and  that  all  our  discrimination  of  ichieh  movement  we  are  inner- 
vating is  afferent,  conslBting  of  sensations  after,  and  of  sensory  iouiges 
before,  the  act. 
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If  1  will  to  utter  the  word  Poid  rather  than  Peler,  it  is 
the  thought  of  my  voice  falliug  on  my  ear,  and  of  certain 
muRcular  feeliugs  iu  my  tongue,  lips,  aud  larj-ns,  which 
guide  tho  utterance.  All  these  are  incoming  feelings,  and 
between  the  thought  of  them,  by  which  the  act  is  mentally 
epecilied  with  all  posBible  completeness,  and  the  act  itself, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  third  order  of  mental  phenome- 
non. There  is  indeed  the  ^ut,  the  element  of  consent, 
or  resolve  that  the  act  shall  ensue.  This,  doubtless,  to 
the  reader's  mind,  as  to  my  own,  conatitutcH  the  essence  ot 
the  voluntariness  of  the  act  This  ^at  will  be  treated  of 
ID  detail  farther  on.  It  may  be  entirely  neglected  here, 
for  it  is  a  constant  coefficient,  affecting  all  voluntary 
actions  alike,  and  incapable  of  serving  to  distinguish  them. 
No  one  will  pretend  that  it«  quabty  varies  according  as  the 
right  arm,  for  example,  or  the  left  is  used. 

An  ardicipatory  image,  (ken,  of  the  sensorial  cojieequences 
tf  a  movement,  plus  (on  certain  occasions)  the  fiat  that  these 
consequences  skaU  become  actual,  is  the  only  ptychic  stale 
which  introspection  lets  us  discern  as  the  forerunner  of  our 
voluntary  acts.  There  is  no  introspective  evidence  what- 
ever of  any  still  later  or  concomitant  feeling  attached  to 
the  efferent  discharge.  The  various  degrees  of  difficulty  with 
which  the  fiat  is  given  form  a  complication  of  the  utmost 
importance,  to  be  discussed  farther  on. 

Now  the  reader  may  still  shake  his  head  and  say  i 
"  But  can  you  seriously  mean  that  all  the  wonderfully 
exact  adjustment  of  my  action's  strength  to  its  ends  is  not 
a  matter  of  outgoiiij;  iunervjitioii?  Here  is  a  caunoL-b;ill, 
and  here  a  pastelioard  box :  instantly  and  accurately  I 
lift  each  from  the  table,  the  ball  not  refusing  to  rise 
because  my  innervation  was  too  weak,  the  box  not  flying 
abruptly  into  the  air  because  it  was  too  strong.  Could 
representations  of  the  movement's  different  sensory  effects 
iu  llie  two  cases  be  so  delicately  foreshadowed  in  the 
mind?  or  being  there,  ia  it  credible  that  they  should, 
all  unaided,  so  delicately  graduate  the  stimulation  of  the 
unconscious  motor  centres  to  their  work?"  Even  sol 
I  reply  to  both  queries.  We  have  a  most  estremely  deli- 
cate  foreshadowing  of  the  sensory  effects.     Why  else  the 
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start  of  sorprise  that  raas  tlirongh  ns  if  some  one  i 
filled  the  light-seeming  box  with  sand  before  we  try 
lift  it,  or  has  substituted  for  the  cannon-ball  which 
know  a  painted  wooden  imitation?  Surprise  can  o: 
come  from  getting  a  sensation  which  differs  from  tiie~< 
we  expect  Bnt  the  troth  is  that  when  we  know  the  obje 
well,  the  verj'  slightest  difference  from  the  expected  wei| 
will  surprise  us,  or  at  least  attract  our  notice.  "With  > 
known  objects  we  begin  by  expecting  the  weight  mi 
probable  by  their  appearance.  The  expectation  of  t 
sensation  innervates  oar  lift,  and  we  '  set '  it  rather  sn 
at  tirst.  An  instant  verifies  whether  it  is  too  smalL  C 
expectation  rises,  i.e.,  we  think  in  a  twinkling  of  a  sett 
of  the  chest  and  teeth,  a  bracing  of  the  back,  and  a  m 
violent  feeling  in  the  arms.  Quicker  than  thought  we  hi 
them,  and  with  them  the  bnrden  ascends  into  the  ai 
Bernhardt  f  has  shown  in  a  rough  experimental  way  t 
our  estimation  of  the  amount  of  a  resistance  is  as  delicat 
graduated  when  our  wills  are  passive,  and  onr  limbs  mi 
to  contract  by  direct  local  faradization,  as  when  we  o 

•  Cf .  Souriau  in  Bev,  Philoftopbique.  xxn.  454. — Profenor  O. 
MDIler  UiUB  describes  aome  of  bis  eiperimealB  with  welgbla:  If,  ■ 
liftiDg  a  weigbt  of  8OO0  grtuna  u  cumber  of  times  we  suddenly  get  a  we: 
of  only  500  giams  lo  lift,  "  this  latter  weight  Ib  Iheo  IKled  with  b  velo 
wtaicb  strikes  every  onlooker,  so  that  the  rereptacle  for  the  weigbt  will 
lis  contents  often  fllea  high  op  bb  if  it  carrii-d  the  arm  along  with  h. 
the  energy  with  which  it  is  raised  is  someilmes  so  entirely  out  of  pro' 
Won  to  the  weight  itself,  that  the  contents  of  lUi-  receplatle  are  stung 
upon  the  table  In  spile  of  the  meclianlcal  obstacles  which  such  a  result 
to  overcome.  A  more  palpable  proof  that  the  trouble  here  is  a  wrong  m 
tatioD  of  the  motor  impulse  oould  not  be  given. "  Pflflgers  Arcbiv,  i 
47.  Compare  also  p.  67,  and  the  quotation  from  Bering  on  the  a 
page. 

t  Arcbiv  fOr  Psycblalrle,  m.  618-085.  Bemhanlt  stiangely  eno 
Beems  to  think  that  what  bis  eiperimenra  disprove  is  the  existence  of  a: 
etit  muaci.lar  feelings,  not  those  of  eflerenl  innervation — apparently  beci 
he  deems  that  the  peculiar  thrill  of  the  electricity  ought  to  overpowei 
other  afferent  feelings  from  the  part  Bui  It  Is  far  more  natural  to  it 
pret  his  results  the  other  way,  even  aside  from  Ihe  certainty  yteideil 
other  evidence  that  passive  muscular  feelinjre  exist.  This  other  evlde: 
■fler  being  compendiously  summed  up  by  Sachs  In  Rulcbert  und 
Bois'  Archlv  (1874),  pp.  174-188.  la.  us  far  as  the  aunUimical  and  pb) 
loiHi^l  grounds  go,  again  thrown  into  doubt  by  Hays,  Zeltacbrift  f 
logie,  fid.  XX. 
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Mlveti  iuuervate  them.  Ferrier  *  haa  repeated  and  veritieil 
the  observations.  They  admit  of  no  great  preci«iou,  and 
too  much  stress  should  uot  be  laid  upon  them  either  way; 
but  at  the  very  least  they  tend  to  show  that  no  added  deli- 
cacy woiild  accrue  to  our  perception  from  the  consciousnesH 
of  the  efferent  process,  even  if  it  existed. 

Since  there  is  no  direct  introspective  evidence  for  the 
feelings  of  innervation,  is  there  any  indirect  or  circumstan- 
tial evidence?  Much  is  offered;  but  on  critical  examina- 
tion it  breaks  down.  Let  us  see  what  it  is.  TV'undt  says 
that  were  onr  raotor  feelings  of  an  afferent  nature, 

"  it  ougljt  to  be  expecled  that  they  would  incroufio  and  dinunish  with 
the  umouDt  oF  outer  or  inner  work  actually  effected  in  contraction. 
This,  however,  is  Dot  the  ca&e,  but  the  strength  of  the  motor  seasation 
is  purely  proportional  to  the  strength  ot  the  impulse  to  movetnent, 
which  starts  from  the  central  ot^aa  innervatiDg  the  motor  norvcB. 
This  may  be  proved  by  observations  made  by  physicians  in  cases  of 
morbid  alteration  in  the  muscular  effect.  A  patient  whose  arm  or  leg 
is  half  paralyzed,  so  that  he  can  only  move  the  Umb  with  great  effort, 
has  a  distinct  feeliog  of  this  effort :  the  limb  seems  to  him  heavier  than 
before,  appearing  as  if  weighted  with  lead  ;  be  has,  therefore,  a  senae 
of  more  work  effected  than  formerly,  and  yet  the  effected  work  is  either 
the  same  or  even  less.  Only  be  must,  to  get  even  this  effect,  exert  a 
stronger  innervation,  a  stronger  motor  impulse,  than  formerly."  t 

In  complete  paralysis,  also,  patients  will  be  consciouB 
of  patting  forth  the  greatest  exertion  to  move  a  limb  which 
remains  absolutely  still  upon  the  bed,  and  from  which  ol 
course  no  afferent  muscular  or  other  feelings  can  come. J 

But  Dr.  Ferrier  in  his  Functions  of  the  Brain  (Am.  Ed. 

*  Functions  of  the  Brain .  p.  228. 

%  VorlesuDgeo  Qber  MeiiscUen  iind  Tbierseele,  i.  233. 

i  Id  some  InBlances  we  gel  an  oppoailo  result.  Dr.  H.  Charlton  BastUa 
(Briiisli  MtHlical  Journal  (ISeS),  p.  461,  ooie),  says : 

"  Asb  a  man  whose  lower  extremities  are  completely  paralyzed,  whether, 
when  he  EnclTectually  wills  to  move  either  of  these  ilmba,  he  is  ronftcions 
of  ao  expenditure  of  energy  in  any  de^ee  proportionate  lo  that  which  he 
would  have  experienced  ithb  muscles  had  ii  Bin  rally  responded  to  hisvoH- 
IfoD.  He  will  tell  us  rather  that  be  has  a  seuse  only  of  bis  utter  power- 
lessneas.  and  that  his  volition  is  a  mere  mentnluct.  carrying  with  it  no  feel- 
ings of  expcndcil  energy  such  as  he  Is  nn'iislnmed  lo  experience  when  hig 
muscles  are  In  powerful  acllim.  auil  fruui  which  nclloD  and  its  cnoseiiuencfli 
alone,  as  1  think,  he  can  derive  any  aUetiunte  notion  of  resistance." 
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pp.  222-4)  disposes  very  easily  of  this  line  of  argnii 
He  says : 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exclude  moTemenU  altogeOttr  \ 
Buch  an  eiplanatioo  [as  Wondt's]  can  be  adopted.  Now,  tboag 
hemiplegic  patient  cannot  move  his  paralyzed  limb,  tboQgh  he  u 
scioua  of  trying  bard,  yet  be  will  be  found  to  be  making  powerfoJ 
ctilar  esertion  of  some  bind.  Vulpjan  has  called  attentiou  to  Ibe 
and  1  have  repeatedly  verified  it.  that  when  a  hemiplegic  p«ui> 
desired  to  close  his  paralyzed  fist,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  so  he  u 
Mionaly  performs  this  action  with  the  sunnd  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
impossible  to  exclude  such  a  source  of  complication,  and  tiiitess  t 
taken  into  account  very  erroneous  conclcisions  as  to  the  cause  c 
sense  of  effort  may  be  drawn.  In  the  fact  of  muscular  contracUoi 
the  concomitant  centripetal  impressions,  even  though  the  action  i 
such  as  is  desired,  the  conditions  of  the  consciousness  of  effort 
without  onr  being  obliged  to  regard  it  as  depending  on  central  inn 
tion  or  outgoing  cnrrents, 

"  It  is,  however,  easy  to  make  an  experiment  of  a  simple  n 
which  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  bchbb  of  effort,  even  when 
unconscious  contractions  of  the  other  side,  such  as  hemiplegics  I 
are  entirely  excluded, 

"  If  the  reader  will  extend  his  right  arm  and  hoM  his  forefinf 
the  position  required  for  pulling  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  he  may  wi 
actually  moving  his  finger,  but  by  simply  malcing  believe,  experie 
consciousness  of  energy  put  forth.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  case  ol 
sciousness  of  energy  without  actual  contraction  of  tbe  muscles  eitl 
the  one  hand  or  the  other,  and  without  any  perceptible  bodily  a 
If  the  reader  will  again  perform  the  experiment,  and  pay  careful  i 
lion  ro  ihe  condition  of  his  respiration,  he  will  observe  that  \m 
sciousness  of  effort  coincides  with  a  fixation  of  the  muscles  of  Ms  • 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  he  feels  be  is  p< 
forth,  he  is  keeping  his  glottis  closed  and  actively  contracting  hi 
piratory  muscles.  Let  him  plaee  his  finger  as  before,  and  oon 
breathing  all  tbe  time,  and  he  will  find  that  however  much  he 
direct  his  attention  to  his  linger,  he  will  experience  not  the  sli) 
trace  of  consciousness  of  effort  until  he  has  actually  moved  the  : 
itself,  and  then  it  is  referred  locally  to  the  muscles  in  action.  It  it 
when  this  essential  and  ever-present  respiratory  factor  is,  as  it  has 
overlooked,  that  the  coDScionsness  of  effort  can  with  any  degi 
plausibility  be  ascribed  to  Ihe  outgoing  current.  In  the  contracti 
the  respiratory  muscles  there  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  centr 
impressions,  and  these  are  capable  of  originating  the  general  sec 
effort.  When  these  active  efforts  are  withheld,  no  conecioasDi 
etfort  ever  arises,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  loca 
traction  of  the  group  of  muscles  towards  which  the  att«ntioD  Is  din 


or  by  other  muscular  contractious  called  uDcooaciously  hUo  play  iti  the 
attempt. 

■■  I  am  unable  to  And  a  single  case  of  consciousness  of  effort  wliich 
is  not  eiplicable  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  specified.  In  all  instances 
the  consciousness  of  effort  is  conditioned  by  the  nctual  fact  of  muscular 
contraclioD.  That  it  is  dejiendent  on  centripetal  Impressions  generated 
by  Ihe  act  of  contraction,  1  have  already  endeavored  to  show.  When 
the  pattiH  of  the  centripetal  impressions  or  the  cerebral  centres  of  the 
SHine  are  destroyed,  there  is  no  vestige  o(  a  muscular  sense.  That  the 
oeulrHl  organs  for  the  apprehension  of  the  impressions  originating  from 
muscular  contraction  are  different  from  those  which  send  out  the  motor 
impulse,  has  already  been  established.  But  when  Wundt  argues  that 
this  cannot  be  so,  because  then  the  sensation  would  always  keep  pace 
with  the  energy  of  muscular  contraction,  he  overlooks  the  important 
(actor  of  the  ttxation  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  vhich  is  the  basis  of 
the  general  sense  of  effort  in  all  its  varying  degrees." 

To  these  remarks  of  Ferrier'a  I  have  nothing  to  add.* 
Any  one  may  verify  them,  and  tliey  prove  couuluaively  that 
the  conaciouaneas  of  muscular  exertion,  being  imposaible 
without  movement  effected  somewhere,  muat  be  an  afferent 
and  not  an  efferent  senaution ;  a  consequence,  and  not  an 
antecedent,  of  the  movement  itself.  An  idea  of  the  amount 
of  muscular  exertion  requisite  to  perform  a  certain  move- 
ment can  consequently  be  nothing  other  than  an  anticipa- 
tory image  of  the  movement's  sensible  effects. 


*  MDosterberg's  words  may  be  added ;  "  In  llftiog  an  object  fu  the 
taftnd  I  can  discover  no  seasatloa  of  volillonal  energy  1  perceive  In  the 
first  place  a  alight  tension  about  the  head,  but  thai  this  results  from  a  con- 
inclioD  fn  the  head  muacles,  and  not  from  a  feeling  of  [he  lira  in -disc  barge. 
Is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  I  gel  the  tension  on  Ibe  riglitHide  of  the 
iiewl  when  I  move  the  right  arm,  whereas  the  motor  ilischarge  takes  place 
in  the  opposite  Ride  of  the  brain.  .  In  mnxlmu!  contraclious  ofbody- 
and  llnib-miinclei  tln.-re  occur,  as  If  It  wcie  to  rt'lnforee  them,  those  special 
conttBCiions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  [especially  frowning  and  cliDching 
teeth)  and  those  lensions  of  the  skin  of  the  head.  These  sympathetic 
mnvemenla.  felt  particularly  oo  the  side  wbleb  makes  the  effort,  are  perhaps 
Ihe  Immediate  grounil  why  we  ascribe  our  nwnreness  of  maximal  contrac- 
tion to  the  region  of  the  head,  and  call  it  n  cnnsdousness  of  force.  Instead 
of  a  peripheral  sensation."  iDle  Willenshandlung  (I8881,  pp.73.  82.)  Hen 
HOnsierborg's  work  is  a  ikrie  masterpiece,  which  appeared  after  my  ten 
was  written.  I  shall  have  repeatedly  to  refer  to  it  again,  and  cordially 
recommend  to  the  reader  Its  most  thorough  refutation  of  the  Innervations- 
gefQ  111 -theory. 
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Driyen  thus  from  the  body  at  large,  where  next  shall 
circumstantial  evidence  for  the  feeling  of  innervation  la 
itself?  Where  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  from  wh 
small  retreat  it  judges  itself  inexpugnable.  Neverthel 
that  fastness  too  must  fall,  and  by  the  lightest  of  be 
bardments.  But,  before  trying  the  bombardment,  let 
recall  our  general  principles  about  optical  vertigo,  or  i 
sory  appearance  of  movement  in  objects. 

We  judge  that  an  object  moves  under  two  distinct  f 
of  circumstances : 

1.  When  its  image  moves  on  the  retina,  and  we  ki 
that  the  eye  is  stilL 

2.  When  its  image  is  stationary  on  the  retina,  and 
know  that  the  eye  is  moving.  In  this  case  we  feel  that 
fcillow  the  object. 

In  either  of  these  cases  a  mistaken  judgment  about 
state  of  the  eye  will  produce  optical  vertigo. 

If  in  case  1  we  think  our  eye  is  still  when  it  is  rei 
moving,  we  get  a  movement  of  the  retinal  image  wh 
we  judge  to  be  due  to  a  real  outward  motion  of 
object  This  is  what  happens  after  looking  at  rash 
water,  or  through  the  windows  of  a  moving  railroad  car, 
after  turning  on  one's  heel  to  giddiness.  The  eyes,  with- 
our  intending  to  move  them,  go  through  a  series  of  in\ 
untary  rotations,  continuing  those  they  were  previou 
obliged  to  make  to  keep  objects  in  view.  If  the  objects  1 
been  whirling  by  to  our  right,  our  eyes  when  turned 
stationary  objects  will  still  move  slowly  towards  the  rig 
The  retinal  image  upon  them  will  then  move  like  that  of 
object  passing  to  the  left.  We  then  try  to  catch  it  by  v 
untarily  and  rapidly  rotating  the  eyes  to  the-  left,  when  I 
involuntary  impulse  again  rotates  the  eyes  to  the  right,  c< 
tinning  the  apparent  motion ;  and  so  the  game  goes  < 
(See  above,  pp.  89-91.) 

If  in  case  2  we  think  our  eyes  moving  when  they  are 
reality  still,  we  shall  judge  that  we  are  following  a  movi 
object  when  we  are  but  fixating  a  steadfast  one.  Illusio 
of  this  kind  occur  after  sudden  and  complete  paralysis 
special  eye  muscles,  and  the  partisans  of  feelings  of  effere 
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innervation  regard  them  as  expenmenta  crvcis.     Helmholts 
writes:* 

"  When  the  eztenud  rectus  mnscle  of  the  rigbt  ej«,  or  its  nerre,  ia 
paralyzed,  the  eye  can  do  longer  be  rotated  to  the  right  side.  80  long 
as  the  patient  turns  it  only  to  (he  nasal  Bide  it  makes  regular  move- 
ments, and  he  perceives  correctly  the  position  of  objects  in  the  visnal 
field.  80  soon,  however,  as  he  tries  to  rotate  it  ontwardiy,  i.e.,  towards 
the  right,  it  ceases  to  obey  his  will,  stands  motionless  in  the  roidJle  of 
ita  course,  and  the  objects  appear  flj-ingto  the  right,  althongh  position 
of  eye  and  retinal  image  are  unaltered.! 

"  Insnch  a  case  the  exertion  of  the  will  is  followed  neither  by  actual 
movement  of  the  eye,  nor  by  contraction  of  the  mnscle  in  question, 
nor  even  by  increased  tension  in  it.  The  act  of  win  produced  aisoluUly 
no  ^ect  beyond  the  nervous  system,  and  yet  we  judge  of  the  direotion 
of  the  line  of  vision  as  if  the  will  had  exercised  its  normal  effects.  We 
believe  it  to  have  moved  to  the  right,  and  since  the  retinal  Image  is 
nnchanged,  we  attribute  to  the  object  the  same  movement  we  have  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  tbe  eye.  .  .  .  These  phenomena  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  we  only  judge  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight  by  the 
effort  of  will  with  which  we  strive  to  change  the  position  of  our  eyes. 
There  are  also  certain  weak  feelings  in  our  eyelids,  .  .  .  and  further- 
more in  excessive  lateral  rotations  we  feel  a  fatiguing  strain  in  the 
amsolea.  But  all  these  feelings  are  too  faint  and  vagne  to  1%  of  use  la 
the  perception  of  direction.  We  feel  then  what  impulse  of  the  will,  and 
low  strong  a  one,  we  apply  to  turn  our  eye  into  a  given  position." 

Partial  paralysis  of  the  same  muscle,  paresis,  as  it  has 
been  called,  eeems  to  point  even  more  conclasively  to  the 
same  inference,  that  the  will  to  innervate  is  felt  independ- 
ently of  all  its  afferent  results.  I  will  quote  the  account 
given  by  a  recent  authority,  J  of  the  effects  of  this  accident : 

"When  the  nerve  going  to  an  eye  muscle,  e.g.,  the  external  rectus 
of  one  side,  falls  into  a  stale  of  paresis,  the  first  result  is  that  the  name 
volitional  stimulus,  which  nuder  normal  circumstanoee  would  have  per- 
haps rotated  the  eye  to  its  extreme  position  outwards,  now  is  competent 
to  effect  only  a  moderate  outward  rotation,  say  of  20°.  If  now,  Bboltiog 
II19  sound  eye.  the  patient  looks  at  an  object  Bituat«d  jnst  so  far  ont- 


•  Physiologische  Oplik.  p.  600. 

t  [The  left  and  sound  eye  is  here  suppownl  covered.  If  both  eyes  look 
at  the  same  field  iherexredouble  Images  which  still  more  pcrplei  ihe  judg- 
ment. The  pritient.  however,  learns  to  see  correctly  before  miuiy  dsyi  or 
weeks  are  over.— W.  J  ] 

t  Alfred  Qraefe,  in  Hnndbuch  dvr  gCBsmraien  Augcnbtilhuade,  Bd. 
TI   pp.  18-21. 
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wards  from  the  paretic  eye  that  this  latter  must  turn  20'  iu  order  to 
see  it  distinctly,  the  patient  will  feel  as  if  he  had  moved  it  Dot  only  20* 
towards  the  side,  but  into  its  extreme  lateral  position,  for  the  impulse 
of.innervation  requisite  for  bringing  it  into  view  is  a  perfectly  conscious 
act,  whilst  the  diminished  state  of  contraction  %>i  the  paretic  muscle  hes 
for  the  present  out  of  the  ken  of  consciousness.  The  test  proposed  by 
yon  Graefe,  of  localization  by  the  sense  of  touch,  serves  to  render  evi- 
dent the  error  which  the  patient  now  makes.  If  we  direct  him  to  touch 
rapidly  the  object  looked  at,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  hand  of  the  same 
side,  the  line  through  which  the  finger  moves  will  not  be  the  line  of 
sight  directed  SO*"  outward,  but  will  approach  more  nearly  to  the  ex- 
trome  possible  outward  line  of  vision." 

A  stone-cutter  with  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye 
paralyzed,  will  strike  his  hand  instead  of  his  chisel  with  his 
hammer,  untU  experience  has  taught  him  wisdom. 

.It  appears  as  if  here  the  judgment  of  direction  covld  only 
arise  from  the  excessive  innervation  of  the  rectus  when  the 
object  is  looked  at.  All  the  afferent  feelings  must  be  iden- 
tical with  those  experienced  when  the  eye  is  sound  and  the 
judgment  is  correct.  The  eyeball  is  rotated  just  20°  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  image  falls  on  the  same  part 
of  the  retina,  the  pressures  on  the  eyeball  and  the  tensions 
of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  are  identical.  There  is  only 
one  feeling  which  can  vary,  and  lead  us  to  our  mistake. 
Thiat  feeling  must  be  the  effort  which  the  will  makes,  mod- 
erate in  the  one  case,  excessive  in  the  other,  but  in  both 
cases  an  efferent  feeling,  pure  and  simple. 

Beautiful  and  clear  as  this  reasoning  seems  to  be,  it  is 
based  on  an  incomplete  inventory  of  the  afferent  data.  The 
writers  have  all  omitted  to  consider  what  is  going  on  in  the 
other  eye.  This  is  kept  covered  during  the  experiments,  to 
prevent  double  images,  and  other  complications.  But  if  its 
condition  under  these  circumstances  be  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  present  changes  which  must  result  in  strong 
afferent  feelings.  And  the  taking  account  of  these  feelings 
demolishes  in  an  instant  all  the  conclusions  which  the  au- 
thors from  whom  I  have  quoted  base  upon  their  supposed 
absence.     This  I  will  now  proceed  to  show.* 


*  Professor  G.  K.  Mdller  (Zur  Grundlegung  der  Psychophysik  (1878), 
p.  318,  WMS  the  first  to  explain  the  pbenomenon  after  the  manner  advocated 


Take  first  the  case  of  complete  paralysis  and  assume  tlie 
right  eye  alTected.  Suppose  the  patieut  detiireB  to  rotate 
his  gaze  to  an  object  situated  in  the  extreme  right  of  the 
field  of  viHion.  As  Hering  has  so  beautifully  shown,  both 
eyes  move  by  a  common  act  of  innervation,  and  in  this 
instance  both  move  towards  the  right  But  the  paralyzed 
right  eye  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  object 
still  appealing  far  to  the  sight  of  its  fixation  point.  The 
left  sound  eye,  meanwhile,  although  covered,  continues  ita 
rotation  until  the  extreme  rightward  limit  thereof  has  been 
reached.  To  an  observer  looking  at  both  eyes  the  left  will 
seem  to  squint.  Of  course  this  continued  and  extreme  ro- 
tation produces  afferent  feelings  of  rightward  motion  in  the 
eyeball,  which  momentarily  overpower  the  faint  feelings 
of  central  position  in  the  diseased  and  uncovered  eye.  The 
patient  feels  by  his  left  eyeball  as  if  he  were  following  an 
object  which  by  his  right  retina  he  perceives  he  does  not 
overtake.  All  the  conditions  of  optical  vertigo  are  here 
present :  the  image  stationary  on  the  retina,  and  the  erro- 
neous conviction  that  the  eyes  are  moving. 

The  objection  that  a  feeling  in  the  left  eyeball  ought  not 
to  produce  a  conviction  that  the  right  eye  moves,  will  be 
considered  in  a  moment.     Let  us  meanwhile  torn  to  the 

in  the  teit.    Still  uDscqnaiDied  wiih  liis  book,  I  published  my  own  nfml- 
fav  eipUniLtJoD  two  years  later. 

'  ■  ProresBor  Mftcb  In  his  wonilerfully  original  little  work 'Bellrttge  iiir 
Aoalyse  der  Euipflndungen.'  p  57,  dcscrlbtB  an  arlificial  way  of  getting 
tranBlocalion.  anil  explains Ilie  ettecl  Il1(cwi«:  hy  the  feellogof  iuLcrVBlion. 
"Turn  youreyes,"  bp  says,  "  as  far  as  puaaible  towHrdc  llie  left  and  prMi 
agalDBt  iIjc  riglit  Bides  of  Ibe  orblU  iwo  targe  liimpn  of  putty.  If  you  IheD 
Uy  U>  look  as  quickly  as  pomible  towards  ihe  right,  this  micceedB,  on  bc- 
CouDl  of  tbe  inu>mplctely  sphericit]  form  of  the  eyes,  only  imperfect!}-,  and 
the  objects  consequently  appear  tranKlocsied  very  considerably  towards  tbe 
right  Tltebaremll  to  look  righlwards  gives  loall  imageB  on  tbe  retinaa 
grcAter  rtghtaardM  wUua,  to  express  it  shortly.  The  experiment  Is  at  first 
EUrprising," — I  regret  lossy  thai  I  cannot  myself  make  it  succeed— 1  kooW 
not  for  what  res»i>n  But  even  where  It  dm's  succeed  it  Heems  to  me  lliat 
the  conditlonsaremuchloiicoraplicntedfor  Professor  Math's  Ih  to  re  lie  con- 
cloBions  to  be  safely  drawn.  The  putly  squeezed  into  tbe  orbit,  and  the 
prasBure  of  the  eyeball  against  it  muBi  jfive  rise  to  peripheral  senntions 
ttrirng  enough ,  at  aay  rate  {if  only  of  Ihe  right  kindj,  to  justify  any  anioiint 
of  false  perception  of  our  eyeball's  position,  quite  apart  from  the  inocrVB- 
ilon  feelings  which  Professsor  Macb  supposes  lo  coeilM. 


case  of  simple  paresis  with  apparent  traoslocation  oi  tl 
field. 

Here  the  right  eye  succeeds  in  fixating  the  object,  b^ 
obnerviLtiou  ui  the  left  eye  will  reveal  to  an  observer  tl 
fact  that  it  squints  just  as  violently  inwards  as  in  the  f  om)< 
case.  The  direction  which  the  finger  of  the  patient  tak< 
in  pointing  to  the  object,  is  the  direction  of  this  squintii 
and  covered  left  eye.  As  Graefe  says  (although  he  fails 
seize  the  true  import  of  his  own  observation),  "  It  appea 
to  have  beea  by  no  means  sufficiently  noticed  bow  wjgni 
cantly  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight  of  the  secoudlari 
deviating  eye  [i-e.,  of  the  left,]  and  the  line  of  directioii 
the  pointed  finger  agree." 

The  translocation  would,  in  s  word,  be  perfectly  e 
plained  conld  we  suppose  that  the  sensation  of  a  certa 
degree  of  rotation  in  the  left  eyeball  were  able  to  sugge 
to  the  patient  the  position  of  an  object  whose  image  faJ 
on  the  right  retina  alone.*     Can,  then,  a  feeling  in  one  e 


*  An  (UuhIoh  !□  principle  exactly  acftlogous  to  th&tDf  thepatlenl  uiii 
discussion  cau  be  produced  esperimcD tally  iu  auyone  !□  a  way  whl 
HertDg  has  described  iu  hisLetirevoDBlnocularcDS«heii,pp.  12-14.  I  w 
quote  HelmboltB'a  accounl  oF  It,  which  la  eapecially  valuable  as  conil 
fn)m  a  believer  in  the  taaervationtg^ufU -,  "Let  the  iwoeyesflnt  Ic 
parallel,  then  let  the  right  eye  be  closed  wbllel  the  left  still  looks  at  the 
fioltely  dialaot  object  a.  The  dlrectioDS  of  both  eyes  will  thus  remHln  i 
altered,  and  a  will  be  seea  in  its  right  place.  Now  accommodate  the  I 
eye  for  a  point  /  [a  needle  !d  Hering's  experiment]  lying  on  the  opti 
axis  between  it  and  a,  only  very  near.  The  position  of  the  left  eye  and 
Optical  axis,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  retioal  Image  npon  It  ...  i 
wholly  unaltered  by  this  movement.  But  Ihe  consequence  le  that  an  i 
parent  movement  of  the  object  occurs — a  movement  towards  tbe  left. 
HOOD  as  we  accommodate  again  for  distance  the  object  returns  to  its  i 
place.  Now  what  alien;  itself  In  tliis  esrperimeni  laonly  theporiiion  of  I 
closed  right  eye  :  Its  optical  axis,  when  the  e&ort  Is  made  to  accommod 
for  tbe  point/,  also  converges  towards  this  point.  .  .  .  Conversely  It 
powtble  for  me  to  make  my  optical  axee  diverge,  even  with  closed  eye^ 
that  tn  the  above  experiment  the  right  eye  should  turn  far  to  tbe  right 
•,  This  divergence  is  but  slowly  reached,  and  gives  me  therefore 
Illusory  movement.  But  when  I  suddenly  relax  my  effort  to  make  it.  a 
the  right  optical  axis  springs  back  to  the  parallel  position,  1  immediati 
iee  the  object  which  the  left  eye  fixates  ahlft  Its  position  towards  the  le 
Hub  not  only  the  position  of  the  seeing  eye  a.  but  also  that  of  the  cloe 
eyed.  Influences  our  judgment  of  the  direction  In  which  the  aeen  ob}i 


be  confoucded  with  a  feeling  in  the  other?  It  most  aa- 
Biiredly  can,  for  not  only  Doudera  and  Adamiik,  by  their 
vivisections,  but  Hering  by  hia  exquisite  optical  experiments, 
have  proved  that  the  apparatus  of  iimervatioQ  for  both 
eyea  is  single,  and  that  thej  function  as  one  organ — a 
double  eye,  according  to  Hering,  or  what  Helmholtz  calls 
a  Cydopenauge.  The  retinal  feelings  of  thib  double  organ, 
singly  innervated,  are  naturally  undiatiuguished  as  respects 
our  knowing  whether  they  belong  to  the  left  retina  or  to 
the  right  We  use  them  only  to  tell  us  where  their  objects 
lie.  It  takes  long  practice  directed  speciaUy  wi  iuK  to 
teach  us  on  wliich  retina  the  Bensations  severally  fall.  Simi- 
larly the  different  sensations  which  arise  from  the  posi- 
tioua  of  the  eyeballs  are  used  exclusively  as  sigos  of  the 
position  of  objects  ;  an  object  directly  fixated  being  local- 
ized habitually  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  optical  axes, 
but  without  any  separate  consciousness  on  our  part  that 
the  position  of  one  axis  is  different  from  another.  All  we 
are  aware  of  is  a  consolidated  feeling  of  a  certain  '  strain  * 
in  the  eyeballs,  accompanied  by  the  perception  that  just 
BO  far  in  front  and  so  far  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  there  ik 
an  object  which  we  see.  So  that  a  '  muscular '  process  in 
one  eye  is  as  likely  to  combine  with  a  retinal  process  in  the 
other  eye  to  effect  a  perceptive  judgment,  as  two  processes 
in  one  eye  are  likely  so  to  combine. 

Another  piece  of  ciroumstantial  evidence  for  the  feelings 
of  innervation  is  that  adduced  by  Professor  Mach,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  If  we  Btaad  on  a  bridge,  and  look  at  the  water  flowiog  beneath, 
we  Dsanlly  feel  ourselves  at  rest,  wliilat  the  waW  seems  in  motion. 
Prolonged  looking  at  Che  water,  however,  commoQly  has  for  its  reanU 
to  make  the  bridge  with  the  observer  and  Burrouadinga  saddenl;  seem 
to  move  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  wat«r,  whilst  the  water 
iteeir  aasumes  tlie  appearance  of  standing  still.  The  relative  motion  of 
the  objects  is  in  both  casea  the  samu,  and  there  must  therefore  be  same 


lie*.  The  open  eye  remalniai;  flxid,  and  the  closed  eye  moving  towards 
Ihe  right  or  left,  Ihi-  i.bjts;!  mvn  by  Iliu  ij|ii'n  t-ye  appears  also  to  move  to- 
waids  the  right  or  left  "      Pliysiol.  Oi>iik,  pp.  607-8.) 
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adequate  physiological  ground  why  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  otl 
part  of  them  is  felt  to  move.     In  order  to  investigate  the  matter  o 

veniently,  I  had  the  sim] 
apparatus  constructed  whi 
is  represented  in  Fig.  86.  . 
oil-cloth  with  a  simple  patt< 
is  horizontally  stretched  o^ 
two  cylinders  (each  2  met 
long  and  3  feet  apart)  and  k< 
in  uniform  motion  by  the  fa* 
of  a  crank.  Across  the  clo 
'**•  *•  and  some  80  cm.  above  it, 

stretched  a  string,  with  a  knot  Xy  which  serves  as  a  fixation-point  i 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  If  the  observer  foUow  with  his  eyes  1 
pattern  of  the  cloth  as  it  moves,  he  sees  it  in  movement,  himself  and  \ 
surroundings  at  rest.  But  if  he  looks  at  the  knoty  he  soon  feels 
if  the  entire  room  were  moving  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  clo 
whilst  the  latter  seems  to  stand  still.  This  change  in  the  mode 
looking  comes  about  in  more  or  less  time  according  to  one^s  momenti 
disposition,  but  usually  it  takes  but  a  few  seconds.  If  one  once  and 
stands  the  point,  one  can  make  the  two  appearances  alternate  at  w 
Every  following  of  the  oil-doth  makes  the  observer  stationary  ;  eve 
fixation  of  the  knot  or  inattention  to  the  oil-doth^  so  that  itspatte 
becomes  Uurred,  sets  him  in  apparent  motion.  ^^  '*' 

Professor  Mach  proceeds  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
follows: 


**  Moving  objects  exert,  as  is  well  known,  a  peculiar  motor  stimulati 
upon  the  eye,  they  draw  our  attention  and  our  look  after  them.  If  t 
look  really  follows  them  ...  we  assume  that  they  move.  But  if  t 
eye,  instead  of  following  the  moving  objects,  remains  steadfastly 
rest,  it  must  be  that  the  constant  stimulus  to  motion  which  it  reeei^ 
is  neutralized  by  an  equally  constant  current  of  innervation  flowi 
into  its  motor  apparatus.  But  this  is  just  what  would  happen  if  t 
steadfastly  fixated  point  were  itself  moving  uniformly  in  the  other  • 
rection,  and  we  were  following  it  with  our  eyes.  When  this  con 
about,  whatever  motionless  things  are  looked  at  must  appear  in  n 
tion."t 

The  knot  x,  the  string,  we  ourselves,  and  all  our  st 


*  Beitrftge  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen,  p.  65. 
f  P.  68. 


tinn&Ty  snrroundings  thus  appear  in  morement,  according 
to  Mach,  because  we  are  constantly  mnervtituig  our  eye- 
bdllH  to  resist  the  drag  e^ierted  upon  them  by  the  pattern 
or  the  flowiug  wavea.  I  have  myself  repeated  the  obaerva- 
tion  mimy  times  above  tlowiiig  streams,  but  have  never  suc- 
ceeiled  in  getting  the  full  illusiou  as  described  by  Mach. 
I  gain  a  sense  of  the  movement  of  the  bridge  and  of  my 
own  body,  but  the  river  never  seems  absolutely  to  stop  :  it 
still  moves  iu  oue  direction,  whilst  I  Hoat  away  iu  the  other. 
But,  be  the  illusion  partial  or  complete,  a  different  ex- 
planation of  it  from  Professor  Mauh's  seems  to  me  the 
more  natural  one  to  adopt.  The  illusion  is  said  to  cease 
when,  our  attention  being  fully  fixed  on  the  moving  oil-cloth, 
we  perceive  the  latter  for  what  it  is;  and  to  recommence,  on 
the  contrary,  when  we  perceive  the  oil-cloth  as  a  vaguely 
moving  background  behind  an  object  which  we  directly 
fixate  and  whose  position  with  regard  to  our  own  body  is 
unchanged.  This,  however,  is  the  sort  of  consciousness 
which  we  have  whenever  we  are  ourselves  borne  in  a  vehicle, 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  As  we  and  our  belongings  go 
one  way,  the  whole  bncl!i/rou«d  goes  the  other.  I  should 
rather,  therefore,  explain  Professor  Mach's  illusion  aa 
Bimilar  to  the  illusion  at  railroad-stations  described  above 
on  page  90.  The  other  train  moves,  but  it  makes  ours  seem 
to  move,  because,  filling  the  window  as  it  does,  it  stands  for 
the  time  being  as  the  total  background.  So  here,  the 
water  or  oil-oloth  stands  for  us  as  background  Qberhanj^ 
whenever  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  moving  over  it.  The 
relative  motion  felt  by  the  retina  is  assigned  to  that  one  of 
its  components  which  we  look  at  more  in  itself  and  less  as 
a  mere  repoussoir.  This  may  be  the  knot  above  the  oil- 
cloth or  the  bridge  beneath  our  feet,  or  it  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  oil-cloth's  pattern  or  the  surface  of  the 
swirling  stream.  Similar  changes  may  be  produced  in  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  clouds  through  which 
it  shines,  by  similarly  altering  the  attention.  Sui-h  altera- 
tions, however,  in  our  conception  of  which  part  of  the  vis- 
ual field  is  substantive  object  and  which  part  background, 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  feelings  of  innervatiDn.     I 
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cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  observation  of  Prot  Hacli  i 
any  proof  that  the  latter  feelings  esiBt* 

,  The  circumstantial  e^'ideQce  for  the  feeling  of  innervatic 
l.thns  seems  to  break  down  like  the  introspective  evidenc 
But  not  only  can  we  rebut  experiments  intended  to  pre 
it,  we  can  also  adduce  experiments  which  disprove  it 
person  who  moves  a  limb  voluntarily  must  innervate  it 
any  case,  and  if  he  feels  the  innervation  he  ought  to  be  ab 
to  use  the  feeling  to  deline  what  his  limb  is  about,  evf 
though  the  limb  itself  were  ansesthetic.  If,  however,  tl 
limb  be  totally  anaasthetie,  it  turns  out  that  he  does  u 
know  at  all  how  much  work  it  performs  in  its  contraction — 
other  words,  he  has  no  perception  of  the  amount  of  inne 
vation  which  he  exerts.  A  patient  examined  by  Messi 
Gley  and  Marillier  beautifully  showed  this.  His  enti 
arms,  and  his  trunk  down  to  the  navel,  were  insensible  bo 
superficially  and  deeply,  but  his  arms  were  not  paralyzed 

"We  take  three  stone  bottles— two  of  them  «re  erapty  and  wei 
each  2S0  grams;  the  third  is  full  of  meruury  and  weighs  1850  gmti 
We  ask  L  ...  to  estimate  their  weight  and  tell  ub  which  is  heavic 
He  declares  that  he  finds  them  all  three  alike.  With  many  daya  of 
t«rTal  we  made  two  series  of  six  eiptrimeiits  each.  The  result  wasalwi 
the  same.    The  experiment,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  wag  arranged 


*I  owe  the  interpretation  in  the  text  to  my  Mend  and  fouDer  student,) 
E.  S.  Drown,  whom  I  set  to  observe  the  phenomenon  before  I  had  obsen 
It  myself.  Concerning  the  vacillations  to  our  interpretation  of  relat 
motion  over  retina  nnd  skin,  see  above,  p.  178. 

Herr  MUnsterberg  gives  additional  reasons  againsl  the  feeling  of 
nervation,  of  which  1  will  quote  a  couple.  First,  ourideas  of  movement! 
till/ainC  ideas,  resembling  in  Ihls  the  copies  of  sensations  in  memory.  Wi 
they  feelings  of  the  outgoing  discharge,  Ihey  would  be  original  Et«tea 
consclousnesa,  not  copies  :  and  ought  by  analogy  to  be  vitii  like  oti 
original  slate*,— Second,  our  unstriped  muscles  yield  no  feeliuga  iu  « 
Iracting,  nor  can  they  be  contracted  at  will,  differing  thus  in  (iA>p«culir 
Ues  from  the  voluntary  muscles.  WTiat  more  nalural  than  to  suppose  t 
the  two  peculiarities  hang  together,  and  that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  o 
tract  our  Inlestlnes,  for  example. al  will.  is.  that  wehavenomemory-Ima, 
of  how  Iheir  contraction  feels  1  Were  the  supposed  Innervation-feeling 
ways  the  ■mental  cue.'  one  doesn't  see  why  we  might  not  have  it  ei 
whtre,  as  here,  the  con  traction  8  themselves  are  unfelt.  and  why  It  mlj 
not  bring  the  contractions  about.     (Die  Willenshandlung,  pp.  87-fl,) 
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gach  wke  that  he  could  be  informed  neither  by  sight  nor  by  hearing. 
He  even  declared,  holding  in  his  hand  the  bottleful  of  mercury,  that 
he  found  it  to  have  no  weight  .  .  .  We  place  successively  in  his  hand 
(his  eyes  being  still  bandaged)  a  piece  of  modelling  wax,  a  stick  of  hard 
wood,  a  thick  India-rubber  tube,  a  newspaper  folded  up  lengthwise  and 
rumpled,  and  we  make  him  squeeae  these  several  objects.  He  feels  no 
difference  of  resistance  and  does  not  eyen  perceive  that  anything  is  in 
his  hand."* 

M.  Gley  in  another  place  t  quotes  experiments  by  Dr. 
Bloch  which  prove  that  the  sense  which  we  have  of  our 
limbs'  position  owes  absolutely  nothing  to  the  feeling  of  in- 
nervation put  forth.  Dr.  Bloch  stood  opposite  the  angle  of 
a  screen  whose  sides  made  an  angle  of  about  90^,  and  tried 
to  place  his  hands  symmetrically^  or  so  that  both  should 
fall  on  corresponding  spots  of  the  two  screen-sides,  which 
were  marked  with  squares  for  the  purpose.  The  average 
error  being  noted,  one  hand  was  then  passively  carried  by 
an  assistant  to  a  spot  on  its  screen-side,  and  the  other 
actively  sought  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  accuracy  of  the  correspondence  proved  to  be 
as  great  as  when  both  arms  were  innervated  voluntarily, 
showing  that  the  con^ciousness  of  innervation  in  the  first 
of  the  two  experiments  added  nothing  to  the  sense  of  the 
limbs'  position.  Dr.  Bloch  then  tried,  pressing  a  certain 
number  of  pages  of  a  book  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  one  hand,  to  press  an  equal  number  between  the 
same  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  He  did  this  just  as  well 
when  the  fingers  in  question  were  drawn  apart  by  India- 
rubber  bands  as  when  they  were  uninterfered  with,  showing 
that  the  physiologically  much  greater  innervation-current 
required  in  the  former  case  had  no  effect  upon  the  conscious* 
ness  of  the  movement  made,  so  far  as  its  spatial  character 
at  any  rate  was  concerned.  | 


*  Revue  Philoaophique,  xxm.  442. 
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t  Herr  Sternberg  (PflUger's  Archiv.  xxxvn.  p.  1)  thfaiks  that  he  proves 
the  feeling  of  iDnervation  by  the  fact  that  when  we  have  willed  to  make  a 
movement  we  generally  think  that  it  Is  made.  We  have  already  aeen  some 
of  the  facts  on  pp.  105-6,  above.  S.  cites  from  Exner  the  fact  that  if  we 
put  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  between  our  back  teeth  and  bite,  our  front  teeth 
actually  to  approach  each  other,  although  It  is  physically  impossible 


On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  as  probable  as  an^hj 
can  well  be,  that  these  feelings  of  innervation  do  not  ex. 

for  them  U>  do  eo.  Ue  proposes  Ibc  foltowing  eiperimeDt:  Lfty  the  [t 
of  the  band  on  a  l&ble  witb  ilie  roreflnger  overUppiug  its  edge  and  Oe 
tuck  u  for  08  possible,  whilst  the  table  beeps  the  ulher  Sngers  extend 
theo  Uy  lo  fiex  the  leratitial  Joint  of  the  forefinger  witbout  looking.  ^ 
do  not  do  It,  and  ;et  you  lliink  tliat  you  do.  Here  og&In  the  inoerirar: 
According  lo  tlie  sulhor.  is  felt  hb  an  executed  moremenl.  It  seemB  tu 
ms  1  said  iu  the  previous  place,  that  the  illusion  is  in  all  these  anaat  da 
the  iuveiersle  association  of  ideas.  Normally  our  will  to  move  Ims  •!<■ 
been  followed  by  the  sensation  that  we  hate  moved,  except  when 
simulianeouB  seusatioD  of  no  external  resiataDce  was  there.  1'he  resul 
thai  where  we  feel  do  exlernal  reeislance,  and  the  muscles  mod  tnul 
tighten,  the  invariably  associated  idea  is  ioieose  enough  tobehalluciuati 
In  the  experimenl  with  Uie  teeth,  the  resistance  customarily  met  wilh  » 
our  masseters  contract  is  a  soft  one.  We  do  not  close  our  teeth  on  a  tli 
Uke  hard  rubber  once  in  a  million  times ;  so  when  we  do  so.  we  iinaj 
the  habitual  result. — PersoDS  with  amputated  limbi  more  often  than 
continue  to  feel  them  ua  if  they  were  still  there,  and  can,  moreover.  { 
themselves  the  feeling  of  moving  them  at  will.  The  lUe-loag  sensu 
associate  of  the  idea  of  '  working  one's  toes,'  e.g.  (uncorrected  by 
opposite  sensation,  since  no  real  sensation  of  nonmoTemeat  can  c> 
from  nim<existbg  toes),  follows  the  idea  and  swallows  it  up.  Th«  i 
thinks  that  his  loes  are  '  working  '  (cf.  Proceedings  of  American  Boc. 
Psych.  Research,  p.  249). 

Herr  Loeb  also  comes  to  the  rescue  of  (he  feeling  of  Innerratioa  * 
a1>servatioDS  of  his  own  made  after  my  text  was  written,  but  they  oobtI 
me  no  more  than  the  arguments  of  otbera.  Loeb's  factsare  these  (PflOg 
Afchiv,  XLrv.  p,  1):  If  we  siand  before  a  verticaJ  surface,  and  if.  wilh 
hands  at  (I((r«r«ntA«^A(i.  we  nmu^fanMnuiy  make  with  them  what  leem  b 
equally  extensive  movements,  thai  movement  alwayslums  out  really  slio 
which  is  made  wilh  the  arm  whose  muscles  (in  virtue  of  the  arm's  posiU 
are  already  the  more  contracted.  The  same  result  ensues  when  Lheamia 
laterally  unsymmetrie&t.  Iioeb  assumes  that  both  arms  contract  by  »ii 
of  a  common  innervation,  but  that  although  this  Innervation  ta  relatji 
less  effective  upon  the  more  conliscled  arm.  our  feeling  at  its  r<, 
strength  overpowets  the  diBparily  of  the  incoming  sensations  of  moven 
which  the  two  limbs  send  back,  and  makes  ub  think  tliat  the  spaces  t 
traverse  are  Ihe  same.  "The  sensation  of  Ibe  extent  and  direction  of 
voluntary  movements  depends  accordingly  upon  the  impulse  of  our  wil 
move,  and  not  upon  the  feelings  set  up  by  Ihe  motion  In  the  activeorga 
Now  if  this  is  the  elementary  law  which  I.oeb  calls  it,  why  does  it  o 
laanifesl  its  effect  when  both  hands  are  moving  simultaneously?  VI 
not  when  the  »ame  hand  mukcs  itiaxmBe  movemenls?  and  especially  f 
not  when  both  hands  move  symmetrically  or  at  the  same  level,  but  i?iu 
liem  u  weighted?  A  weighted  hand  surely  ruiuires  a  stronger  inncrral 
■ban  an  unweighted  one  to  move  an  equal  distance  upwards ;  and  yet 
Loeb  confesses,  we  do  not  tend  lo  overestimate  the  path  which  It  b 
erses  under  these  circumsiancee.    The  fact  Is  thai  tbe  illusioB  which  L 
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If  the  motor  cells  are  distinot  Htraotures,  they  are  as  insen- 
tient as  the  motor  nerve-trunks  are  after  the  posterior  roots 
are  oiit  If  they  are  not  distiuot  structures,  but  are  only 
the  last  sensory  cells,  those  at  the  '  moiith  of  the  funnel,*  * 
then  their  consciousness  is  that  of  kinaBsthetic  ideas  and 
sensations  merely,  and  this  consciousness  accompanies  the 
Txst  of  activity  in  them  rather  than  its  discharge.  The  en- 
tire content  and  material  of  our  consciousness — conscious- 
ness of  movement,  as  of  all  things  else — is  thus  of  periph- 
eral origin,  and  came  to  us  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  peripheral  nerves.  If  it  be  asked  what  we  gain  by  this 
sensationalistic  conclusion,  I  reply  that  we  gain  at  any  rate 
simplicity  and  uniformity.  In  the  chapters  on  Space,  on 
Belief,  on  the  Emotions,  we  found  sensation  to  be  a  much 
richer  thing  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  this  chapter 
seems  at  this  point  to  fall  into  line  with  those.  Then,  as 
for  sensationalism  being  a  degrading  belief,  which  abol- 
ishes all  inward  originality  and  spontaneity,  there  is  this 

haft  studkHl  is  a  complex  resultant  of  many  factors.  One  of  them,  it  soemi 
to  me.  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  T9wri  to  ths  type  <if  the  bilateral 
movem^nte  <if  childhood.  In  adult  life  we  move  our  arms  for  the  roost 
part  in  alternation  ;  but  in  infancy  the  free  movements  of  the  arms  are 
almost  always  similar  on  both  sides,  symmetrical  when  the  direction  of 
motion  is  horizontal,  and  with  the  hands  on  the  same  level  when  it  is  ver- 
tical. The  most  natural  innervation,  when  the  movcmenta  are  rapidly  per- 
formed, is  one  which  takes  the  movement  back  to  this  form.  Our  ettima- 
Hon  meanwhile  of  the  le^^gths  severally  traversed  by  the  two  hands  is 
mainly  based,  as  such  estimations  with  closed  eyes  usually  are  (see  Loeb's 
own  earlier  paper,  Unt^reuehungen  Hber  den  FUhlraum  dtr  Hand,  in 
PtiAjrer's  Anliiv,  XLI.  107),  upon  the  apparent  velocity  and  duration  of 
the  movement.  The  duration  is  the  same  for  both  hands,  since  the  move- 
ments lieirin  and  end  simultant'ously.  The  velocities  of  the  two  hands  are 
un<ler  the  experimental  conditions  almost  im|x>ssible  of  comiiarison.  It  is 
well  known  how  imperfect  a  discrimination  of  weighte  wo  have  when  we 
'  heft'  thvm  sinultaneously,  one  in  either  hand;  and  G.  K.  MtiUer  has  well 
ahown  (I^Qfrer's  Archiv,  xlv.  57)  that  the  velocity  of  the  lift  is  the  main 
factor  in  determining  our  judgment  of  weight.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conci'ive  of  more  unfavorable  conditions  for  making  an  accurate  compart- 
aon  of  the  length  of  two  movements  than  those  which  govern  the  experi- 
ments which  are  under  discussion.  The  only  prominent  sign  is  the  dura- 
tion, which  would  load  us  to  infer  the  equality  of  the  two  movements.  We 
ooQsequently  deem  them  equal,  though  a  native  tendency  in  our  motor 
oeotrea  keeps  them  from  being  so. 

*  lliis  to  bj  no  means  an  unplausible  opinion.    See  Vol  I.  p.  Oft. 
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to  be  said,  that  the  adypcates  of  inward  spontaneity  mmj 
taming  their  backs  on  its  real  citadel,  when  they  mal 
fight,  on  its  behalf,  for  the  consciousness  of  energy  pnt  f< 
in  the  outgoing  discharge.  Let  there  be  no  such  < 
sciousness ;  let  all  our  thoughts  of  moyements  be  of  i 
sational  constitution;  still  in  the  emphasizing,  chocs 
and  espousing  of  one  of  them  rather  than  another,  in 
saying  to  it, '  be  thou  the  reality  for  me,'  there  is  an 
scope  for  our  inward  initiatiye  to  be  shown.  Here,itae« 
to  me,  the  true  line  between  the  passive  materials  and 
actiyity  of  the  spirit  should  be  drawn.  It  is  oerta 
false  strategy  to  draw  it  between  such  ideas  as  are  i 
nected  with  the  outgoing  and  such  as  are  connected  i 
the  incoming  neural  waye.* 

If  the  ideas  by  which  we  discriminate  between 
movement  and  another,  at  the  instant  of  deciding  in 
mind  which  one  we  shall  perform,  are  always  of  sense 
origin,  then  the  question  arises,  "  Of  which  sensorial  oi 
need  they  be  ? "  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  dii 
guished  two  orders  of  kinsesthetic  impression,  the  ra 
ones,  made  by  the  movement  on  the  eye  or  ear  or  dis 
skin,  etc.,  and  the  resident  ones,  made  on  the  moving  p 
themselves,  muscles,  joints,  etc.  Now  do  resident  ima 
exclusively,  form  what  I  have  called  the  mental  cue,  or 
remote  ones  equally  suffice  ? 

There  can  be  no  dovbt  whatever  thai  the  mental  cue  ma 
either  an  image  of  the  resident  or  of  the  remote  kind,  Althoi 
at  the  outset  of  our  learning  a  movement,  it  would  s 
that  the  resident  feelings  must  come  strongly  before  < 
sciousness  (cf.  p.  487),  later  this  need  not  be  the  c 
The  rule,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  be  that  they  tend  to  L 


*  Maine  de  Biran,  Royer  Collard,  Sir  John  Herscbel,  Dr.  Carpc 
Dr.  Martineau,  all  seem  to  posit  a  force-sense  by  which,  in  beoo 
aware  of  an  outer  resistance  to  our  will,  we  are  taught  the  existeDoe  < 
outer  world.  I  hold  that  every  peripheral  sensation  gives  us  an  * 
world.  An  insect  crawling  on  our  skin  gives  us  as  '  outward  '  an  im 
sion  as  a  hundred  pounds  weighing  on  our  back. — I  have  read  M.  A. 
trand's  criticism  of  my  views  (La  Psychologic  de  I'Effort,  1889);  but 
seems  to  think  that  I  deny  the  feeling  of  effort  altogether,  I  cao  gi 
profit  from  it,  despite  his  charming  way  of  saying  things. 
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more  and  more  from  oonsoiousnesSy  and  that  the  more 
practised  we  become  in  a  movement,  the  more  *  remote  *  do 
the  ideas  become  which  form  its  mental  cue.  What  we  are 
interested  in  is  what  sticks  in  our  consciousness ;  everything 
else  we  get  rid  of  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Our  resident  feel- 
ings of  movement  have  no  substantive  interest  for  us  at  all» 
as  a  rule.  What  interest  ua  are  the  ends  which  the  move- 
ment is  to  attain.  Such  an  end  is  generally  an  outer  im- 
pression on  the  eye  or  ear,  or  sometimes  on  the  skin,  nose, 
or  palate.  Now  let  the  idea  of  the  end  associate  itself 
definitely  with  the  right  motor  innervation,  and  the  thought 
of  the  innervation's  resident  effects  will  become  as  great  an 
encumbrance  as  we  formerly  concluded  that  the  feeling  of 
the  innervation  itself  would  be.  The  mind  does  not  need  it ; 
the  end  alone  is  enough. 

The  idea  of  the  end,  then,  tends  more  and  more  to  make 
itself  all-sufficient  Or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  kimesthetic  ideas 
are  called  up  at  all,  they  are  so  swamped  in  the  vivid 
kinadsthetio  feelings  by  which  they  are  immediately  over- 
taken that  we  have  no  time  to  be  aware  of  their  separate 
existence.  As  I  write,  I  have  no  anticipation,  as  a  thing 
distinct  from  my  sensation,  of  either  the  look  or  the  digital 
feel  of  the  letters  which  flow  from  my  pen.  The  words 
chime  on  my  mental  ear,  as  it  were,  before  I  write  them, 
but  not  on  my  mental  eye  or  hand.  This  comes  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  often-repeated  movements  follow  on 
their  mental  cue.  An  end  consented  to  as  soon  as  conceived 
innervates  directly  the  centre  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
chain  which  leads  to  its  accomplishment,  and  then  the 
whole  chain  rattles  off  ^tMUt-reflexly,  as  was  described  on 
pp.  116-6  of  VoL  L 

The  reader  will  certainly  recognize  this  to  be  true  in 
all  fluent  and  unhesitating  voluntary  acts.  The  only  special 
fiat  there  is  at  the  outset  of  the  performance.  A  man  says 
to  himself,  **  I  must  change  my  shirt,**  and  involuntarily  he 
has  taken  off  his  coat,  and  his  fingers  are  at  work  in  Uieir 
accustomed  manner  on  his  waistcoat-buttons,  eta ;  or 
we  say,  **  I  must  go  downstairs,**  and  ere  we  know  it  we 
have  risen,  walked,  and  turned  the  handle  of  the  door ; — all 
through  the  idea  of  an  end  coupled  with  a  aeries  of  guiding 
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sensatioiis  which  saccessively  arise.  It  would  seem  indf 
that  ve  fail  of  accaracy  and  certainty  in  our  attainmoDl 
the  end  whenever  we  are  preoccupied  with  mnch  ideal  c 
sciousness  of  tiie  means.  We  wulk  a  beam  the  better 
leas  we  think  of  the  position  ut  our  feet  npod  it  AV©  pi 
or  catch,  we  shoot  or  chop  the  hetter  the  less  tactile  i 
mascular  (the  less  resident  i,  and  the  more  exclusively  opti' 
(the  more  remote)  our  consciousness  is.  Keep  your  fy*. 
the  place  aimed  at,  and  your  hand  will  fetch  it ;  thinli 
your  hand,  and  you  will  very  litelj  miss  your  aim. 
Southard  found  that  he  could  touch  a  spot  with  a  pen 
point  more  accurately  with  a  visual  than  with  a  tax 
mental  cue.  In  the  former  cAse  he  looked  at  a  sa 
object  and  closed  his  eyes  before  trying  to  touch  it. 
the  latter  case  he  placed  it  with  closed  eyes,  and  then  a 
removing  his  hand  tried  to  touch  it  again.  The  avei 
error  with  touch  (when  the  results  were  most  farora 
was  17.13  mm.  With  sight  it  was  only  12.37  mm.*— 
these  are  plain  results  of  introspection  and  obserral 
By  what  neural  machinery  the}'  are  made  possible  we  i 
not,  at  this  present  stage,  inquire. 

In  Chapter  XVUI  we  saw  how  enormously  indind 
differ  in  respect  to  their  mental  imagery.  In  the  typ 
imagination  called  tactile  by  the  French  authors,  it  is  p 
able  that  the  kinesthetic  ideas  are  more  prominent  tba 
my  account.  We  must  not  expect  too  great  a  unifon 
in  individual  accounts,  nor  wrangle  overmuch  as  to  wi 
one  '  truly '  represents  the  procesat 

•  Bfiwdilch  and  Southard  In  Jouiual  of  PbyKiology.  vol.  in.  No,  1 
was  found  in  Iht-nc  expcrimenis  that  ibe  maximum  of  accutacy  was  rai 
wheu  Iwo  seconds  of  time  elapsed  between  locating  the  object  bj  v 
iaail  and  startiag  to  toucb  it.  Wlien  rbe  mark  was  located  wlr) 
hand,  and  Ihe  other  hand  had  to  touch  il,  the  error  was  cooside 
greater  than  nhen  Ihe  same  hand  both  locaied  and  touched  it. 

t  The  same  cniition  miisl  be  abown  in  discussing  pathological  i 
There  are  remarkable  diBcrepitncie»  in  the  eSecLs  of  peripheral  uueai 
upuD  the  voliiDlary  power.  Suob  cases  as  I  quoted  io  the  text  (p.  49 
hy  BO  means  Ihe  only  type.  In  ibose  cases  the  palienta  rnuld  mors 
limb.s  Bceuraiely  when  the  eyes  were  open,  and  inacciiralely  wlieii 
were  shut.  In  other  easen.  however,  Ihe  anssthelic  paiients  eDnmM 
lAfir  Urnbn  at  all  when  the  eyes  are  ghiii,  iFor  reporiBOf  iwo  suchou 
Basiian  in  ■  Bnlu/  Binct  in  Kev.  PhUni..  xxv.  478.)    M.  Biuet  ei] 
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I  trust  that  I  have  now  made  clear  what  that  '  idea  of 
a  moyement  *  is  which  must  precede  it  in  order  that  it  l)e 
voluntary.  It  is  not  the  thought  of  the  innervation  which 
the  movement  requires.  It  is  the  anticipation  of  the  move- 
ment's sensible  effects,  resident  or  remote,  and  sometimes 
very  remote  indeed.  Such  anticipations,  to  say  the  leasts' 
determine  what  our  movements  shall  be.  I  have  spoken  all 
along  as  if  they  also  might  determine  thai  they  shall  be. 
This,  no  doubt,  has  disconcerted  many  readers,  for  it  cer« 
taiuly  seems  as  if  a  special  fiat,  or  consent  to  the  movement 
were  required  in  addition  to  the  mere  conception  of  it,  in 
many  cases  of  volition  ;  and  this  fiat  I  have  altogether  left 
out  of  my  account     This  leads  us  to  the  next  point  in  the 

these  (hysterical)  cases  as  requiring  the  'djiiamogenic '  stimulus  of  light  (see 
alM)vv,  p.  877).  They  mighi,  however,  be  cases  of  such  cougeuitally  defective 
optical  imagination  that  the  '  mental  cue'  was  normally  '  tactile  ;'  and  that 
when  this  tactile  cue  failed  through  functional  inertness  of  the  kinssthetio 
centres,  the  only  optical  cue  strong  enough  to  determine  the  discharge  had 
to  be  an  actual  tmtuation  of  the  eye. — There  is  still  a  third  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  limbs  have  lost  all  sensibility,  even  for  movements  passively  im- 
printed, but  in  which  voluntary  movements  can  be  accurately  executed 
even  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  MM.  Binet  and  F6r6  have  reported  some 
of  these  interesting  cases,  which  are  found  amongst  the  hysterical  hemian* 
esthetics.  They  can,  for  example,  write  accurately  at  will,  although  their 
eyes  are  closed  and  they  have  no  feeling  of  the  writing  taking  place,  and 
many  of  them  do  not  know  when  it  begins  or  stops.  Asked  to  write  re- 
peatedly the  letter  a,  and  then  say  how  many  times  they  have  written  it, 
some  are  able  to  assign  the  number  and  some  are  not.  Some  of  them  admit 
that  they  are  guided  by  visual  imagination  of  what  is  being  done.  Cf. 
Archives  de  Physiologie,  Oct  1887,  pp.  868-5.  Now  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  feelings  of  outgoing  innervation  must  exist  in  these  cases 
and  be  kept  account  of.  There  are  no  other  guiding  impressions,  either 
immediate  or  remote,  of  which  the  patient  is  conscious :  and  unless  feelings 
of  innervation  be  there,  the  writing  would  seem  miraculous.  But  if  such 
feelings  are  present  in  these  cases,  and  suffice  to  direct  accurately  the  suo- 
cesHion  of  movements,  why  do  they  not  suffice  in  those  other  anieethetie 
cases  in  which  movement  becomes  disorderly  when  the  eyes  are  clooed. 
Innervation  is  there,  or  there  would  be  no  movement ;  why  is  the  feeling 
of  the  innervation  gone  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  M.  Binet  supposes 
(Rev.  Philoe.,  xxni.  p.  479),  that  these  cases  are  not  arguments  for  the  feel- 
ing of  innervation.  They  are  pathological  curiosities ;  and  the  patients  are 
DOt  really  anaesthetic,  but  are  victims  of  that  curious  dissociation  orsplitting- 
ofl  of  one  part  of  their  consciousness  from  the  rest  which  we  are  just  begin 
to  understand,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Janet,  Binet,  and  Gumey,  and  in  which 
the  split-off  part  (in  this  case  the  kinesthetic  sensations)  may  nevertheless 
nmain  to  pioduoe  ita  usual  effects.    Compare  what  was  said  above,  p.  481. 
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psychology  of  the  WilL  It  can  be  the  more  easfly  treate 
now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  so  much  tedious  preliminar 
matter. 

IDSO-MOTOB  ACnOV. 

The  question  is  this :  Is  the  bare  idea  of  a  movemeni^ssa 
stble  ^edts  its  sufficient  mental  cue  (p.  497),  or  must  there  I 
an  additional  mental  antecedent,  in  the  shape  of  afiat^  decision 
consent,  volitional  mandate,  or  other  synonymous  phenomenon  i 
consciousness,  before  the  movement  can  follow  ? 

I  answer :  Sometimes  the  bare  idea  is  snfficient,  bi 
sometimes  an  additional  conscious  element,  in  the  shape  < 
a  fiat,  mandate,  or  express  consent,  has  to  intervene  as 
precede  the  movement  The  cases  without  a  fiat  constitpt 
the  more  fundamental,  because  the  more  simple,  variet 
The  others  involve  a  special  complication,  which  must  1 
fully  discussed  at  the  proper  time.  For  the  present  let  i 
turn  to  ideo-motor  action,  as  it  has  been  termed,  or  the  s 
quence  of  movement  upon  the  mere  thought  of  it,  as  tl 
type  of  the  process  of  volition. 

Wherever  movement  follows  unhesitatingly  and  immeo 
atdy  the  notion  of  it  in  the  mind,  we  have  ideo-motor  actio 
We  are  then  aware  of  nothing  between  the  conception  ai 
the  execution.     All  sorts  of  neuro-muscular  processes  coi 
between,  of  course,  but  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
them.     We  think  the  act,  and  it  is  done ;  and  that  is  i 
that  introspection  tells  us  of  the  matter.     Dr.  Carpenti 
who  first  used,  I  believe,  the  name  of  ideo-motor  actio 
placed  it,  if  I  mistake  not,  among  the  curiosities  of  o 
mental  life.     The  truth  is  that  it  is  no  curiosity,  but  simp 
the  normal  process  stripped  of  disguise.     Whilst  talking 
become  conscious  of  a  pin  on  the  floor,  or  of  some  dust  • 
my  sleeve.     Without  interrupting  the  conversation  I  bru 
away  the  dust  or  pick  up  the  pin.     I  make  no  express  i 
solve,  but  the  mere  perception  of  the  object  and  the  fleeti 
notion  of  the  act  seem  of  themselves  to  bring  the  latt 
about.     Similarly,  I    sit  at    table   after  dinner   and    fi 
myself  from  time  to  time  taking  nuts  or  raisins  out  of  t 
dish  and  eating  them.     My  dinner  properly  is  over,  and 
the  heat  of  the  conversation  I  am  hardly  aware  of  what 
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do,  but  the  perception  of  the  fruit  and  the  fleeting  notion 
that  I  may  eat  it  seem  fatally  to  bring  the  act  about. 
There  is  certainly  no  express  fiat  here  ;  any  more  than  there 
is  in  all  those  habitual  goings  and  comings  and  rearrange- 
ments of  ourselves  which  fill  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
which  incoming  sensations  instigate  so  immediately  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  not  to  call  them  reflex 
rather  than  voluntary  acts.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter  IV 
that  the  intermediary  terms  of  an  habitual  series  of  acts 
leading  to  an  end  are  apt  to  be  of  this  ^t^o^t-automatic  sort. 
As  Lotze  says : 

**  We  see  in  writing  or  piano- playing  a  great  number  of  very  com- 
plicated movements  following  quickly  one  upon  the  other,  the  instigative 
representations  of  which  remained  scarcely  a  second  in  consciousness, 
certainly  not  long  enough  to  awaken  any  other  volition  than  the  gen- 
eral one  of  resigning  one*s  self  without  reserve  to  the  passing  over  of  rep- 
resentation into  action.  All  the  acts  of  our  daily  life  happen  in  this* 
wise  :  Our  standing  up,  walking,  talking,  all  this  never  demands  a  dis- 
tinct impulse  of  the  will,  but  is  adequately  brought  about  by  the  pore 
flux  of  thought"* 

In  all  this  the  determining  condition  of  the  unhesitating 
and  resistless  sequence  of  the  act  seems  to  be  the  absence  of 
any  (xmflicting  notion  in  the  mind.  Either  there  is  nothing 
else  at  all  in  the  mind,  or  what  is  there  does  not  conflict 
The  hypnotic  subject  realizes  the  former  condition.  Ask 
him  what  he  is  thinking  about,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  reply 
*  nothing.*  The  consequence  is  that  he  both  believes  every- 
thing he  is  told,  and  performs  every  act  that  is  suggested.  I 
The  suggestion  may  be  a  vocal  command,  or  it  may  be  the 
performance  before  him  of  the  movement  reqtiired.  Hyp- 
notic subjects  in  certain  conditions  repeat  whatever  they 

*  Medicinische  Psychologie,  p.  208.  In  his  admirably  acute  chapter 
on  the  Will  this  author  has  most  explicitly  maintaiued  the  position  that 
what  we  call  muscular  exertion  is  an  afferent  and  not  an  efferent  feeling ; 
**  We  must  affirm  universally  that  in  the  muscular  feeling  we  are  not  sen- 
sible of  the  force  on  its  way  to  produce  an  effect,  but  only  of  the  9^fferane0 
already  produced  in  our  movable  organs,  the  muscles,  after  the  force  has, 
in  a  manner  unobservable  by  us,  exerted  upon  them  its  causality  *'  (p.  811). 
How  often  the  battles  of  psychology  have  to  be  fought  over  again,  each 
time  with  heavier  armies  and  bigger  trains,  though  not  always  with  such 
able  generals  I 
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hear  you  say,  and  imitate  whatever  they  see  yon  do.  D 
Fer^  says  that  certain  waking  persons  of  neurotic  type, 
one  repeatedly  close  and  open  one's  hand  before  their  eye 
soon  begin  to  have  corresponding  feelings  in  their  own  fii 
gers,  and  presently  begin  irresistibly  to  execute  the  mov 
ments  which  they  see.  Under  these  conditions  of  '  prep 
ration '  Dr.  F^r^  found  that  his  subjects  could  squeeze  tl 
hand-dynamometer  much  more  strongly  than  when  abrupt 
invited  to  do  so.  A  few  passive  repetitions  of  a  moTeme 
will  enable  many  enfeebled  patients  to  execute  it  active 
with  greater  strength.  These  observations  beautiful 
show  how  the  mere  quickening  of  kinsesthetic  ideas 
equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  tension  towards  diachar 
in  the  oentrea* 

~^   We  know  what  it  is  to  get  out  of  bed  on  a  fireezL 
morning  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  and  how  the  very  vil 
principle  within  us  protests  against  the  ordeaL     Probal 
most  persons  have  lain  on  certain  mornings  for  an  hour 
a  time  unable  to  brace  themselves  to  the  resolve.     '^ 
think  how  late  we  shall  be,  how  the  duties  of  the  day  w 
suffer  ;  we  say,  ''  I  must  get  up,  this  is  ignominious,'*  et 
but  still  the  warm  couch  feels  too  delicious,  the  cold  01 
side  too  cruel,  and  resolution  faints  away  and  postpoi 
itself  again  and  again  just  as  it  seemed  on  the  verge 
bursting  the  resistance  and  passing  over  into  the  decisi 
act.     Now  how  do  we  ever  get  up  under  such  circumstance 
If  I  may  generalize  from  my  own  experience,  we  more  ofl 
than  not  get  up  without  any  struggle  or  decision  at  alL     1 
suddenly  find  that  we  have  got  up.     A  fortunate  lapse^ 
eonaciouanfias-occurs  ;  we  forget  both  the  warmth  and  t 
cold ;  we  fall  into  some  re  very  connected  w\{\i  the  da 
life,  in  the  course  of  which  the  idea  flashes  across 
"  Hollo  !  I  must  lie  here  no  longer  " — an  idea  which  at  tl 
lucky  instant  awakens  no  contradictory  or  paralyzing  si 
gestions,  and  consequently  produces  immediately  its  app: 
priate  motor  effects.     It  was  our  acute  consciousness 
both  the  warmth  and  the  cold  during  the  period  of  strugg 


♦  Ch.  Fere :  Sensation  el  Mouvement  (1887),  chapter  ni. 
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which  paralyzed  our  activity  then  and  kept  our  idea  of  ris- 
ing in  the  condition  of  wish  and  not  of  wUL  The  moment 
these  inhibitory  ideas  ceased,  the  original  idea  exerted  its 
effects. 

This  case  seems  to  me  to  contain  in  miniature  form  the 
data  for  an  entire  psychology  of  volition.  It  was  in  fact 
through  meditating  on  the  phenomenon  in  my  own  person 
that  I  first  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
which  these  pages  present,  and  which  I  need  here  illustrate 
by  no  farther  examples.*  The  reason  why  that  doctrine  is 
not  a  self-evident  truth  is  that  we  have  so  many  ideas 
which  do  not  result  in  action.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
every  such  case^  without  exception,  that  is  because  other 
ideas  simultaneously  present  rob  them  of  their  impulsive 
power.  But  even  here,  and  when  a  movement  is  inhibited 
from  completely  taking  place  by  contrary  ideas,  it  will  tfi- 
cipierUly  take  place.     To  quote  Lotze  once  more : 

**  The  spectator  aooompanies  the  throwing  of  a  billiard-bal],  or  the 
thrust  of  the  swordsman,  with  slight  movements  of  his  arm;  the  un- 
taught narrator  tells  his  story  with  many  gesticulations;  the  reader 
while  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  battle-scene  feels  a  slight  tension  run 
through  his  muscular  system,  keeping  time  as  it  were  with  the  actions 
ho  is  reading  of.  These  results  become  the  more  marked  the  more  we 
are  absorbed  in  thinking  of  the  movements  which  suggest  them;  thej^ 
grow  fainter  exactly  in  proportion  as  a  complex  consciousness,  under  ' 
the  dominion  of  a  crowd  of  other  representations,  withstands  the  pass-  > 
ing  over  of  mental  contemplation  into  outward  action/*  -^ 

The  '  willing-game,*  the  exhibitions  of  so-called  '  mind- 
reading,*  or  more  properly  muscle-reading,  which  have  late- 
ly grown  so  fashionable,  are  based  on  this  incipient  obe- 
dience of  muscular  contraction  to  idea,  even  when  the 
deliberate  intention  is  that  no  contraction  shall  occur.f 


*  Professor  A.  Bain  (Senses  and  Intellect,  pp  886-48)  and  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  (Mental  PhyHiology,  chap,  vi)  give  examplen  in  abundance. 

t  For  a  full  account,  by  an  expert,  of  the  'willing-game.'  see  Mr. 
Btuart  Cumberland's  article:  A  Tlu)ught-rt*ader*8  Experiences  in  the  Nine- 
teenth century,  xx.  867.  M.  Gley  has  given  a  good  example  of  id(H>- 
motor  action  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Soci^te  dc  Psychologic  Pliysiologiipie 
for  1889.  Tell  a  person  to  think  intently  of  a  certain  name,  and  saying 
that  you  will  then  force  her  to  write  it,  let  her  hold  a  pencil,  and  do  you 
yourself  hold  her  hand.  She  will  then  probably  trace  the  name  inirolan* 
tarily,  believing  that  you  arc  forcing  her  to  do  it 
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We  may  then  lay  it  down  for  certain  that  every  rejn 
sentaium  of  a  movement  atvahens  in  some  degree  the  actu 
movement  which  is  its  object;  and  awakens  it  in  a  maximu 
degree  whenever  it  is  not  kept  from  so  doing  by  an  anta^goni 
tic  representation  present  simultaneously  to  the  mind. 

The  express  fiat,  or  act  of  mental  consent  to  the  moY 
ment,  comes  in  when  the  neutralization  of  the  ai^ta^oaSi 
and  inhibitory  idea  is  required.  But  that  there  is  no  expre 
fiat  needed  when  the  conditions  are  simple,  the  reader  ougl 
now  to  be  convinced.  Lest,  however,  he  should  still  share  tl 
common  prejudice  that  voluntary  action  without  '  exertic 
of  will-power '  is  Hamlet  with  the  prince's  part  left  out, 
will  make  a  few  farther  remarks.  The  first  point  to  sta 
from  in  understanding  voluntary  action,  and  the  possib 
occurrence  of  it  with  no  fiat  or  express  resolve,  is  the  fa 
that  consciousness  is  in  its  very  nature  impulsive,*  We  c 
not  have  a  sensation  or  a  thought  and  then  have  to  ai 
something  dynamic  to  it  to  get  a  movement.  Every  pul) 
of  feeling  which  we  have  is  the  correlate  of  some  neur 
activity  that  is  already  on  its  way  to  instigate  a  movemei 
Our  sensations  and  thoughts  are  but  cross-sections,  as 
were,  of  currents  whose  essential  consequence  is  motio 
and  which  no  sooner  run  in  at  one  nerve  than  they  run  o 
again  at  another.  The  popular  notion  that  mere  consciou 
ness  as  such  is  not  essentially  a  forerunner  of  activity,  th 
the  latter  must  result  from  some  superadded  *  will-forc< 
is  a  very  natural  inference  from  those  special  cases 
which  we  think  of  an  act  for  an  indefinite  length  of  tin 
without  the  action  taking  place.  These  cases,  however,  a 
not  the  norm  ;  they  are  cases  of  inhibition  by  antagonist 


*  I  abstract  here  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  intensity  of  the  coDscioi 
DOSS  is  required  for  its  impulsiveness  to  be  effective  in  a  complete  degn 
There  is  an  inertia  in  the  motor  processes  as  in  all  other  natural  thin^ 
In  certain  individuals,  and  at  certain  times  (disease,  fatigue),  the  inertia 
unusually  great,  and  we  may  then  have  ideas  of  action  which  produce  i 
visible  act,  but  discharge  themselves  Into  merely  nascent  dispositions 
activity  or  into  emotional  expression.  The  inertia  of  the  motor  parte  he 
plays  the  same  rdle  as  is  elsewhere  played  by  antagonistic  ideas.  We  shi 
consider  this  restrictive  inertia  later  on .  it  obviously  introduces  do  esse 
tial  alteration  into  the  law  which  the  text  lays  down 
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thoughts.     When  the  blocking  is  released  we  feel  as  if  an  i 
inward  spring  were  let  loose,  and  this  is  the  additional  im« 
pulse  or  fiat  upon  which  the  act  effectively  succeeds.     We 
shall  study  anon  the  blocking  and  its  release.     Our  higher 
thought  is  full  of  it     But  where  there  is  no  blocking,  there 
is  naturally  no  hiatus  between  the  thought-process  and  the 
motor  discharge.     Movement  is  the  natural  immediate  effect 
of  feeling^  irrespective  of  what  the  quality  of  thefeding  may  be.  ■ 
It  is  so  in  reflex  action^  it  is  so  in  emotional  expression^  it  is  so  I 
in  the  voluntary  life.     Ideo-motor  action  is  thus  no  paradox, 
to  be  softened  or  explained  away.     It  obeys  the  type  of  all 
conscious  action,  and  from  it  one  must  start  to  explain  ac- 
tion in  which  a  special  fiat  is  involved. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  inhibition  of  a  ^  V '  ' 
movement  no  more  involves  an  express  effort  or  command 
than  its  execution  does.  Either  of  them  may  require  it 
But  in  all  simple  and  ordinary  cases,  just  as  the  bare  pres- 
ence of  one  idea  prompts  a  movement,  so  the  bare  presence 
of  another  idea  will  prevent  its  taking  place.  Try  to  feel 
as  if  you  were  crooking  your  finger,  whilst  keeping  it 
straight  In  a  minute  it  will  fairly  tingle  with  the  imagi- 
nary change  of  position  ;  yet  it  will  not  sensibly  move,  be- 
cause its  not  realty  moving  is  also  a  part  of  what  you  have  in 
mind.  Drop  this  idea,  think  of  the  movement  purely  and 
simply,  with  all  breaks  off;  and,  presto !  it  takes  place  with 
no  effort  at  all. 

A  waking  man's  behavior  is  thus  at  all  times  the  result- 
ant of  two  opposing  neural  forces.  With  unimaginable 
fineness  some  currents  among  the  cells  and  fibres  of  his 
brain  are  playing  on  his  motor  nerves,  whilst  other  cur- 
rents, as  unimaginably  fine,  are  playing  on  the  first  cur- 
rents, damming  or  helping  them,  altering  their  direction  or 
their  speed.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,  that  whilst  the  currents 
must  always  end  by  being  drained  off  through  some  motor 
nerves,  they  are  drained  off  sometimes  through  one  set  and 
sometimes  through  another;  and  sometimes  they  keep  each 
other  in  equilibrium  so  long  that  a  superficial  observer  may 
think  they  are  not  drained  off  at  all.  Such  an  observer 
must  remember,  however,  that  from  the  physiological  point 
of  view  a  gesture,  an  expression  of  the  brow,  or  an  expul- 
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sioD  of  tlie  breath  are  movementa  aa  much  as  an  act  i 
locomotion  is.  A  king's  breath  slays  as  well  as  an  aaaai 
sill's  blow  ;  aud  the  outpouring  of  those  currents  which  tt 
magic  imponderable  streaming  of  our  ideas  accompanit 
need  not  always  be  of  an  explosive  or  otherwise  phi] "  " 
conspicuous  kind. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  describe  what  happtma  i 
deliberate  ociiVm,  or  whsu  the  niiud  is  the  seat  of  many  idea 
related  to  each  other  in  antagonistic  or  in  favorable  ways. 
One  of  the  ideas  ih  that  of  au  act.  By  itself  this  idea  won! 
prompt  a  movement ;  some  of  the  additional  coasiderationi 
however,  which  are  present  to  consciousness  block  th 
motor  discharge,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  solicit  itt 
take  place.  The  result  in  that  peculiar  feeling  nf  inwan 
unrest  known  as  indedeion.  Fortunately  it  is  too  familia 
to  need  description,  for  to  describe  it  would  be  impossiblt 
As  long  as  it  lasts,  with  the  various  objects  before  the  at 
teutiou,  we  are  said  to  lielibernte  ;  and  when  finally  the  orig 
inal  suggestion  either  prevails  and  makes  the  niovemen 
take  place,  or  gets  definitively  quenched  by  its  antagouists 
we  are  said  to  decide,  or  to  utter  onr  voluntary  Jiat  in  favor  o 
one  or  the  other  course.  The  reinforcing  and  inhibitin| 
ideas  meanwhile  are  termed  the  reasons  or  motiveshy  whicl 
the  decision  is  brought  about. 

The  process  of  deliberation  contains  endless  degrees  o 
complication.  At  every  moment  of  it  our  consciousneai 
is  of  an  extremely  complex  object,  namely  the  exist 
ence  of  the  whole  set  of  motives  and  their  conflict,  as  es' 
plained  on  p.  275  of  Vol.  L  Of  this  object,  the  totality  oi 
which  is  realized  more  or  less  dimly  all  the  while,  certsii 
parts  stand  out  more  or  less  sharply  at  one  moment  in  tlu 

•  I  use  Ihp  common  pbraseolngy  Ijcrc  for  mere  coD^enieiice'  sake.  Tin 
naderwho  baa  made  hiinBelfiic(|iinin  ted  witli  ClinplerlX  will  alwaj-BUoder 
■tSDd,  when  he  hears  of  mnny  ideas  GUiiutIaneoUGl,v  present  to  the  mind 
•nd  acting  upon  each  other.  Ihat  wlint  is  realty  meant  is  »  mind  with  OM 
Idea  before  il,  of  many  objects,  purposes,  reasons,  motives,  related  to  t*cA 
other,  some  !d  a  hartnoolous  and  some  in  bd  anlagonislic  way.  Witli  thil 
caution  I  shall  uot  bexitate  from  time  to  lime  to  fall  into  the  populai 
Lockiau  speech,  erroneous  though  1  believe  it  to  be. 
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■  moment 
be  oscillations  of  our  attention,  and  of  tlie  '  asso- 
ciative '  flow  of  our  ideas.  But  no  matter  how  sbarp  tiie 
Iniegrnund-reaaona  may  be,  or  Low  imminently  close  to 
burHtinp  through  the  dam  and  carrjing  the  motor  conse- 
quences their  own  way,  the  background,  however  dimly  felt, 
is  always  there ;  and  its  presence  (so  long  as  the  indecision 
actually  lasts)  serves  as  an  effective  check  upon  the  irrevo- 
cable discharge.  The  deliberation  may  last  tor  weeks  or 
mouths,  occupying  at  intervals  the  mind.  The  motiTQS 
which  yesterday  seemed  full  of  urgency  and  blood  and  life 
to-day  feel  strangely  weak  and  pale  and  dead.  But  as  little 
to-day  as  to-morrow  is  the  question  finally  resolved.  Some- 
thing tells  us  that  all  tliis  is  provisional ;  that  the  weakened 
reasons  will  wax  strong  again,  and  the  stronger  weaken ; 
that  equilibrium  is  unreached  ;  that  testing  our  reasons,  not 
obeying  them,  is  still  the  order  of  the  day,  and  thiit  we 
must  wait  awhile,  patient  or  impatiently,  until  our  mind 
is  made  up  'for  good  and  all.'  This  inclining, first  tn  one 
then  to  another  future,  both  of  which  we  represent  as  pos- 
sible, resembles  the  oscillations  to  and  fro  of  a  material 
body  within  the  limits  of  its  elasticity.  There  is  inward 
strain,  but  no  outward  rupture.  And  this  condition, 
plainly  enough,  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  continuance,  m 
well  in  the  physical  mass  as  in  the  mind.  If  the  elasticity 
give  way,  however,  if  the  dam  ever  do  break,  and  the  cur- 
rents burst  the  crust,  vacillation  is  over  and  decision  ia 
irrevcjcably  there. 

The  decision  may  come  in  any  one  of  many  modes.    I 
will  try  briefly  to  sketch  the  most  characteristic  types  of  it. 
merely  warning  the  reader  that  this  is  only  an  introspective  | 
account  of  symptoms  and  phenomena,  and  that  all  que»-_/ 
tdous  of  causal  agency,  whether  neural  or  spiritual,  are  rele- 
gated to  a  later  page. 

Tile  particular  reasons  for  or  against  action  are  of  course 
infinitely  various  in  concrete  cases.  But  certain  motives 
are  more  or  less  constantly  in  play.  One  of  these  is  I'm- 
patiertce  of  the.  ddiberative  stale;  or  to  express  it  otherwise, 
proneness  to  act  or  to  decide  merely  'because  action  and 
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decision  are,  as  such,  agreeable,  and  relieve  the  tension  o 
doubt  and  hesitancy.  Thus  it  comes  that  we  will  oftei 
take  any  course  whatever  which  happens  to  be  most  yividl; 
before  our  minds,  at  the  moment  when  this  impulse  t 
decisive  action  becomes  extreme. 

Against  this  impulse  we  have  the  dread  of  the  irrevocahU 
which  often  engenders  a  type  of  character  incapable  c 
prompt  and  vigorous  resolve,  except  perhaps  when  sui 
prised  into  sudden  activity.  These  two  opposing  motive 
twine  round  whatever  other  motives  may  be  present  at  th 
moment  when  decision  is  imminent,  and  tend  to  precipitaf 
or  retard  ii  The  conflict  of  these  motives  so  far  as  the 
alone  affect  the  matter  of  decision  is  a  conflict  as  to  when  ; 
shall  occur.     One  says  *  now,*  the  other  says  '  not  yet.' 

Another  constant  component  of  the  web  of  motivation 
the  impulse  to  persist  in  a  decision  once  made.  There 
no  more  remarkable  difference  in  human  character  tha 
that  between  resolute  and  irresolute  natures.  Neither  il 
physiological  nor  the  psychical  grounds  of  this  differenc 
have  yet  been  analyzed.  Its  symptom  is  that  whereas  i 
the  irresolute  all  decisions  are  provisional  and  liable  to  I 
reversed,  in  the  resolute  they  are  settled  once  for  all  ao 
not  disturbed  again.  Now  into  every  one's  deliberatioi 
the  representation  of  one  alternative  will  often  enter  wit 
such  sudden  force  as  to  carry  the  imagination  with  itse 
exclusively,  and  to  produce  an  apparently  settled  decisic 
in  its  own  favor.  These  premature  and  spurious  decisioi 
are  of  course  known  to  everyone.  They  often  seem  ridici 
lous  in  the  light  of  the  considerations  that  succeed  thei 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  resolute  type  of  cha 
acter  the  accident  that  one  of  them  has  once  been  mac 
does  afterwards  enter  as  a  motive  additional  to  the  moi 
genuine  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  revoked,  or  if  pn 
visionally  revoked,  why  it  should  be  made  again.  Ho 
maDy  of  us  persist  in  a  precipitate  course  which,  but  for 
moment  of  heedlessness,  we  might  never  have  entered  upo: 
simply  because  we  hate  to  ^  change  our  mind.' 
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FIVS  TYPES  OF  DECISION.     V-  "       J 


VJ 


Tnniiiig  now  to  the  form  of  the  decision  itself,  we  may 
distinguish  four  chief  types.  The  first  in&j  be  called  the 
reasonable  type.  It  is  that  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
arguments  for  and  against  a  given  course  seem  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly  to  settle  themselves  in  the  mind  and 
to  end  by  leaving  a  clear  balance  in  favor  of  one  alternative, 
which  alternative  we  then  adopt  without  effort  or  constraint. 
Until  this  rational  balancing  of  the  books  is  consummated 
we  have  a  calm  feeling  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  all  in, 
and  this  keeps  action  in  suspense.  But  some  day  we  wake 
with  the  sense  that  we  see  the  thing  rightly,  that  no  new 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  farther  delay,  and 
that  the  matter  had  better  be  settled  now.  In  this  easy 
transition  from  doubt  to  assurance  we  seem  to  ourselves 
almost  passive ;  the  '  reasons  which  decide  us  appearing  to 
flow  in  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  owe  nothing  to 
our  wilL  We  have,  however,  a  perfect  sense  of  being/ree, 
in  that  we  are  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  coercion.  The  con- 
clusive reason  for  the  decision  in  these  cases  usually  is  the 
discovery  that  we  can  refer  the  case  to  a  doss  upon  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  act  unhesitatingly  in  a  certain  stereo- 
typed way.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  a  great  part  of 
every  deliberation  consists  in  the  turning  over  of  all  the 
possible  modes  of  conceiving  the  doing  or  not  doing  of  the 
act  in  point.  The  moment  we  hit  upon  a  conception  which 
lets  us  apply  some  principle  of  action  which  is  a  fixed  and 
stable  part  of  our  Ego,  our  state  of  doubt  is  at  an  end« 
Persons  of  authority,  who  have  to  make  many  decisions  in 
the  day,  carry  with  them  a  set  of  heads  of  classification, 
each  bearing  its  motor  consequence,  and  under  these  they 
seek  as  far  as  possible  to  range  each  new  emergency  as  it 
occurs.  It  is  where  the  emergency  belongs  to  a  species 
without  precedent,  to  which  consequently  no  cut-and-dried 
maxim  will  apply,  that  we  feel  most  at  a  loss,  and  are 
distressed  at  the  indeterminateness  of  our  task.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  see  our  way  to  a  familiar  classification,  we 
are  at  ease  again.  In  action  as  in  reasoning^  then^  the  greai 
thing  is  the  quest  of  the  right  conception.     The  concrete  dilem- 
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mas  do  not  come  to  us  with  labels  gummed  upon  th( 
bavks.  We  may  name  them  by  many  names.  The  wi 
man  is  Le  who  succeeds  in  finding  the  name  which  sui 
the  needs  of  the  particular  occasion  best.  A  '  reasouabl 
character  is  one  who  has  a  store  of  stable  and  worthy  em 
and  who  does  not  decide  about  an  action  till  he  has  calm 
ascertained  whether  it  be  ministerial  or  detrimental  to  ai 
one  of  these. 

In  the  nest  two  types  of  decision,  the  final  fiat  occn 
before  the  evidence  is  all  'in.'  It  often  happens  that  i 
paramount  and  authoritative  reason  for  either  coarse  w 
come.  Either  seems  a  case  of  a  Good,  and  there  is  i 
umpire  as  to  whicli  good  should  yield  its  place  to  the  otht 
We  grow  tired  of  long  hesitation  and  inconclnsiveness,  ai 
the  hour  may  come  when  we  feel  that  even  a  bad  decision 
better  than  no  decision  at  all.  Under  these  conditions 
vnll  often  happen  that  some  accidental  circumstance,  sup€ 
veuing  at  a  particular  movement  upon  our  mental  wearioes 
will  upset  the  balance  in  the  direction  of  one  ot  the  altc 
natives,  to  which  then  we  feel  ourselves  committed,  i 
though  an  opposite  accident  at  the  same  time  might  ha 
produced  the  opposite  result. 

In  the  second  type  of  ease  our  feeling  is  to  a  certa 
extent  that  of  letting  ourselves  drift  with  a  certain  i 
different  acquiescence  in  a  direction  accidentally  det« 
mined  /rom  withoul,  with  the  conviction  that,  after  all,  i 
might  as  well  stand  by  this  course  as  by  the  other,  ai 
that  things  are  in  any  event  sure  to  turn  out  sufficient 
right 

In  the  third  type  the  determination  seems  equally  SC4 
dental,  but  it  comes  from  within,  and  not  from  withoi 
It  often  happens,  when  the  absence  of  imperative  prim 
pie  is  perplexing  aud  suspense  distracting,  that  we  find  on 
selves  acting,  as  it  were,  automatically,  and  as  if  by  a  spo 
taneous  discharge  of  our  nerves,  in  the  direction  of  one 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma.  But  so  exciting  is  this  sense 
motion  after  our  intolerable  pent-up  state,  that  we  eager 
throw  ourselves  into  it.  '  Forward  now  I '  we  inwardly  ci 
'  though  the  heavens  fall.'     This  reckless  and  exultant  a 


pousal  of  an  energy  so  little  premeditated  by  us  that  we 
feel  rather  like  pasiMve  ypectutors  cbeeriug  ou  tbe  (lisplu,y 
of  some  extraneous  force  tliuD  like  voluntary  agents,  is  a 
type  of  decision  too  abrupt  and  tumultuous  to  occur  often 
iu  humdrum  aud  cool-blooded  natures.  But  it  is  prob- 
ably frequent  in  persona  of  strong  emotional  endowment 
and  unstable  or  vacillating  character.  And  in  men  of  the 
world-shaking  type,  the  Napoleons,  Luthers,  etc.,  in  whom 
tt^uacious  passion  combines  with  ebullient  activity,  when  by 
any  chance  the  passion's  ontlet  has  been  dammed  by  scru- 
ples or  apprehensions,  the  resolution  is  probably  often  of  this 
catastrophic  kind.  The  flood  breaks  quite  unexpectedly 
through  the  dam-  That  it  should  so  often  do  so  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  tendency  of  these  characters  to 
a  fatalistic  mood  of  mind.  And  the  fatalistic  mood  itself 
is  sure  to  reinforce  the  strength  of  the  energy  just  started 
on  its  exciting  path  of  discharge. 

There  is  a  fouTth  fonn  of  decision,  which  often  ends 
deliberation  as  suddenly  as  the  third  form  does.  It  conies 
when,  in  consequence  of  some  outer  experience  or  some 
inexplicable  inward  charge,  ww  auddmly  pass  from  the  easy 
and  careless. to  the  sober  and  strenimtia  mood,  or  possibly  the 
other  way.  The  whole  scale  of  values  of  our  motives  and 
impulses  then  undergoes  a  change  like  that  which  a  change 
of  the  observer's  level  produces  on  a  view.  The  most 
sobering  possible  agents  are  objects  of  grief  and  tear. 
When  one  of  these  affects  us,  all  'light  fautasttc'  notions 
lose  their  motive  power,  all  solemn  ones  find  theirs  multi- 
plied many-fold.  The  consequence  is  an  instant  abandon- 
ment ot  the  more  trivial  projects  with  which  we  had  been 
dallying,  and  an  instant  practical  acceptance  of  the  more 
grim  and  earnest  alternative  which  till  then  could  not 
extort  oar  mind's  consent  All  those  '  changes  of  heart,' 
'awakenings  of  conscience,' etc.,  which  make  new  men  ot 
so  many  of  us,  may  be  classed  under  this  head.  The  char- 
acter abruptly  rises  to  another  'level,'  and  deliberatioD 
com-^s  to  an  immediate  end.* 


*  My  aueotioi]  waa  first  empImUcally  called  lo  Ibla  cIhss  of  declsiuos  bf 
my  colleK^e,  Profesaor  C.  C.  Kvorell. 
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In  the  fifth  and  final  type  of  decision,  the  feeling  ihx 
the  ovidence  is  all  in,  and  that  reason  has  balanced  tit 
books,  may  be  either  present  or  absent     But  in  either  cat 
we  feel,  in  deciding,  as  if  we  ourselves  by  our  own  wilfi 
act  inclined  the  beam  ;  in  the  former  case  by  adding  01 
living  effort  to  the  weight  of  the  logical  reason  whic] 
taken  alone,  seems  powerless  to  make  the  act  discharg< 
in  the  latter  by  a  kind  of  creative  contribution  of  somethii 
instead  of  a  reason  which  does  a  reason's  work.     The  slo 
dead  heave  of  the  will  that  is  felt  in  these  instances  mak< 
of  them  a  class  altogether  different  subjectively  from  a 
the  three  preceding  classes.     What  the  heave  of  the  wi 
betokens  metaphysically,  what  the  effort  might  lead  us  1 
infer  about  a   will-power  distinct  from  motives,  are  n< 
matters  that  concern  us  yet.     Subjectively  and  phenomt 
nally,  the /eeZingr  of  eff'ort,  absent  from  the  former  decision 
accompanies  these.     Whether  it  be  the  dreary  resignatic 
for  the  sake  of  austere  and  naked  duty  of  all  sorts  of  ric 
mundane  delights,  or  whether  it  be  the  heavy  resolve  tb 
of  two  mutually  exclusive  trains  of  future  fact,  both  8we< 
and  good,  and  with  no   strictly  objective  or  imperatii 
principle  of  choice  between  them,  one  shall  forevermo] 
become  impossible,  while  the  other  shall  become  realit 
it  is  a  desolate  and  acrid  sort  of  act,  an  excursion  into  a  Ion* 
some  moral  wilderness.    If  examined  closely,  its  chief  diflfe 
ence  from  the  three  former  cases  appears  to  be  that  in  thof 
cases  the  miud  at  the  moment  of  deciding  on  the  triui 
phant  alternative  dropped  the  other  one  wholly  or  near 
out  of  sight,  whereas  here  both  alternatives  are  steadi 
held  in  view,  and  in  the  very  act  of  murdering  the  vai 
quished  possibility  the  chooser  realizes  how  much  in  th 
instant   he   is   making   himself  lose.     It    is    deliberate 
driving    a    thorn  into    one's  flesh  ;    and  the  sense  of   x 
ward  effort  with  which  the  act  is  accompanied   is  an  el 
meut  which  sets  the  fourth  type  of  decision  in  strong  contra 
with  the  previous  three  varieties,  and  makes  of  it  an  alt 
gether  peculiar  sort  ot  mental  phenomenon.     The  immen 
majority  of  human  decisions  are  decisions  without  effort.    ] 
comparatively  few  of  them,  in  most  people,  does  effort  accoi 
pany  the  final  act.  We  are,  I  think,  misled  into  supposing  th 
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effort  is  more  frequent  than  it  is,  by  the  fact  that  during 
deliberation  we  so  often  have  a  feeling  of  how  great  an  effort 
it  would  take  to  make  a  decision  now.  Later,  after  the  de- 
cision has  made  itself  with  ease,  we  recollect  this  and 
erroneously  suppose  the  effort  also  to  have  been  made  then. 
The  existence  of  the  effort  as  a  phenomenal  fact  in  our 
consciousness  cannot  of  course  be  doubted  or  denied.  Its 
significance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  about  which  the 
gravest. difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Questions  as  mo- 
mentous as  that  of  the  very  existence  of  spiritual  causality, 
as  vast  as  that  of  universal  predestination  or  free-will,  de- 
pend on  its  interpretation.  It  therefore  becomes  essential 
that  we  study  with  some  care  the  conditions  under  which 
the  feeling  of  volitional  effort  is  found. 

THE  FWBTiTNQ  OF  EFTOBT. 

When,  awhile  back  (p.  526),  I  said  that  consciousness  (or 
the  neural  process  which  goes  with  it)  is  in  its  very  nature 
impulsive^  I  added  in  a  note  the  proviso  that  it  must  be 
sufficiently  intense.  Non^  there  are  remarkable  differences 
in  the  power  of  different  sorts  of  consciousness  to  excite 
movement.  The  intensity  of  some  feelings  is  practically 
apt  to  be  below  the  discharging  point,  whilst  that  of  others 
is  apt  to  be  above  it.  By  practically  apt,  I  mean  apt  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  These  circumstances  may  be 
habitual  inhibitions,  like  that  comfortable  feeling  of  the 
dolce/ar  niente  which  gives  to  each  and  all  of  us  a  certain 
dose  of  laziness  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  impulsive  spur;  or  they  may  consist  in  the  native 
inertia,  or  internal  resistance,  of  the  motor  centres  them- 
selves making  explosion  impossible  until  a  certain  inward 
.tension  has  been  reached  and  overpast.  These  conditions 
may  vary  from  one  person  to  another  and  in  the  same  per- 
son from  time  to  time.  The  neural  inertia  may  wax  or  wane, 
and  the  habitual  inhibitions  dwindle  or  augment  The  in- 
tensity of  particular  thought-processes  and  stimulations 
may  also  change  independently,  and  particular  paths  of 
association  grow  more  pervious  or  less  so.  There  thus  re- 
sult great  possibilities  of  alteration  in  the  actual  impul« 


aive  efficacy  of  particular  motives  compared  witb  other 
It  is  where  tbe  Dorinallj  less  efficacious  motive  beoomt 
more  efficacious  and  the  normally  more  efficacious  one  l& 
SI)  that  actious  ordinarily  effortless,  or  abstinences  ord 
nurily  easy,  either  become  impossible  or  are  effected,  if  i 
all,  by  the  expenditure  of  effort.  A  little  more  descriptic 
will   make  it  plainer  what  these  cases  are. 

I  There  ts  a  certain  Jiormal  ratio  I'n  the  impvlsive  power 

\  different  sorts  of  motive,  which  characterizes  what  may  be  caft 
I  ordinary  healthiness  of  tviU,  and  which  is  departed  from  on 
at  exceptional  times  or  by  exceptional  individuals.  Tl 
states  of  mind  which  normally  possess  the  most  impu 
sive  quality  are  either  those  which  represent  objects 
passion,  appetite,  or  emotion — objects  of  instinctive  rea 
tion,  in  short ;  or  they  are  feelings  or  ideas  of  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  or  ideas  which  for  any  reason  we  have  grown  accn 
tomed  to  obey  so  that  the  habit  of  reacting  on  them  is  i 
grained ;  or  tinally,  in  comparison  with  ideas  of  remot 
objects,  they  are  ideas  of  objects  present  or  near  in  spa 
and  time.  Compared  with  these  various  objects,  all  far-< 
considerations,  all  highly  abstratn:  conceptions,  nnaccn 
tomed  reasons,  and  motives  foreign  to  the  instinctive  histo 
of  the  race,  have  little  or  no  impulsive  power.  They  preva 
when  they  ever  do  prevail,  with  effort ;  and  the  normaJ, 
distinguished  from  the  pathological,  sphere  of  effort  is  th 
found  wherever  non-in^tinctive  motives  to  behavior  are  to  n 
the  day. 

Healthiness  of  will  moreover  requires  a  certain  amou 
of  complication  in  the  process  which  precedes  the  fiat 
the  act.  Each  stimulus  or  idea,  at  the  same  time  that 
wakens  its  own  impulse,  must  arfiuse  other  ideas  (associat 
and  consequential)  with  their  impulses,  and  action  mi 
follow,  neither  too  slowly  nor  too  rapidly,  as  the  results 
of  all  the  forces  thus  engaged.  Even  when  the  decision 
very  prompt,  there  is  thus  a  sort  of  preliminary  survey 
the  field  and  a  vision  of  which  course  is  best  before  i 
fiat  comes.  And  where  the  will  is  healthy,  the  vision  m\ 
be  right  (i.e.,  the  motives  must  be  ou  the  whole  in  a  ndru 
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or  iiot  too  uDusual  ratio  to  each  other),  and  the  action  must 
obey  the  vision's  lead. 

Unhecdthiness  (^  tPiR  may  thus  come  about  in  many  ways. 
The  ActioQ  m&j  follow  the  stimulus  or  idea  too  rapidlj, 
leanng  no  time  for  the  arousal  of  restraining  associates — 
tve  then  have  a  precijntale  toiU.  Or,  although  the  assouiatee 
may  come,  the  ratio  wHich  the  impulsive  and  iuhibitive 
forces  uormally  bear  to  each  other  may  be  distorted,  nud 
we  theu  have  a  vnU  which  is  perverse.  The  perversity,  in 
turn,  may  be  due  to  either  of  many  causes— too  much  in- 
tensity, or  too  little,  here ;  too  much  or  too  little  inertia 
there ;  or  elsewhere  too  much  or  too  little  inhibitory  power. 
If  loe  compare  the  outieard  symptoms  of  perversity  together, 
they  frill  into  two  groups,  in  one  of  which  normal  actions  are 
impossible,  and  in  the  other  abnormal  ones  are  irrepressi- 
ble. Briedy.  ive  may  call  thent  respectively  the  obstructed  and 
the  explosive  will. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  since  the  result- 
ant action  is  always  due  to  the  ratio  between  the  obstructive 
and  tlie  explosive  forces  which'are  present,  we  never  can 
tell  by  the  mere  outward  symptoms  to  what  elementary 
cause  the  perversion  of  a  man's  will  may  be  due,  whether 
to  an  increase  of  one  component  or  a  diminution  of  the 
other.  One  may  grow  explosive  as  readily  by  losing  the 
usual  brakes  as  by  getting  up  more  of  the  impulsive  steam  ;  , 
and  one  may  find  things  impossible  as  well  through  the  en-  ■ 
feeblement  of  the  original  desire  as  through  the  advent  of 
new  lions  in  the  path.  As  Dr.  Clouston  eays,  "  the  driver 
may  be  so  weak  that  he  cannot  control  well-broken  horses, 
or  the  horses  may  be  so  bard-mouthed  that  no  driver  can 
pull  them  up,"  In  some  concrete  cases  (whether  of  explo- 
sive or  of  obstructed  will)  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
trouble  is  due  to  inhibitory  or  to  impulsive  change.  Gener- 
ally, however,  we  can  make  a  plausible  guess  at  the  truth. 

T  THE   EZXPLOStTIS   WILL.  ^""^ 

There  is  a  normal  tj-pe  of  character,  for  example,  in 
which  impulses  seem  to  discbarge  so  promptly  into  move- 
ments that  inhibitions  get  uo  time  to  arise.     These  are  the 
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'  dare-devil '  and '  mercurial '  temperaments,  OTerflowing  wj: 
animation,  and  fizzling  with  talk,  which  are  bo  common  iii  t] 
Latin  and  Celtic  races,  and  with  which  the  cold-blooded  ai 
long-headed  English  character  formn  so  marked  a  contrat 
Monkeys  these  people  seem  to  us,  whilst  we  seem  to  the 
reptilian.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  judge,  as  between  an  ol 
structed  and  an  explosive  individual,  which  has  the  greate 
sum  of  vital  energy.  An  explosive  Italian  with  good  pe 
ception  and  intellect  will  cut  a  figure  as  a  perfectly  tr 
mendous  fellow,  on  an  Inward  capital  that  could  be  tack( 
away  inside  of  an  obstructed  Yankee  and  hardly  let  yc 
know  that  it  was  there.  He  will  be  the  king  of  his  compan 
sing  all  the  songs  and  make  all  the  speeches,  lead  the  partie 
carry  out  the  practical  jokes,  kiss  all  the  girls,  fight  tl 
men,  and,  if  need  he,  lead  the  forlorn  hopes  and  enterprise 
so  that  an  onlooker  would  think  he  has  more  life  in  his  litt 
finger  than  can  esist  in  the  whole  body  of  a  correct  judicioi 
fellow.  But  the  judicious  fellow  all  the  while  may  have  t 
these  possibilities  and  more  besides,  ready  to  break  out 
the  same  or  even  a  more  violent  way,  if  only  the  brak 
were  taken  off.  It  is  the  absence  of  scruples,  of  cons 
quences,  of  considerations,  the  extraordinary  simplificatii 
of  each  moment's  mental  outlook,  that  gives  to  the  explosi 
individual  such  motor  energy  and  ease  ;  it  need  not  be  tl 
greater  intensify  of  any  of  his  passions,  motives,  or  thoughl 
As  mental  evolution  goes  on,  the  complexity  of  human  co 
Bciousness  grows  ever  greater,  and  with  it  the  multiplicatii 
of  the  inhibitions  to  which  every  impulse  is  exposed.  B 
this  predominance  of  inhibition  has  a  bad  as  well  as  a  go< 
side  ;  and  if  a  man's  impulses  are  in  the  main  orderly 
well  as  prompt,  if  he  has  courage  to  accept  their  cons 
quences,  and  intellect  to  lead  them  to  a  successful  end,  I 
is  all  the  better  for  his  hair-trigger  organization,  and  f 
not  being  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  though 
Many  of  the  most  successful  military  and  revolutiona 
characters  in  historj-  have  belonged  to  this  simple  but  qnic 
witted  impulsive  type.  Problems  come  much  harder 
reflective  and  iuhibitive  minds.  They  can,  it  is  true,  sol 
much  vaster  problems ;  and  they  can  avoid  many  a  mi 
take  to  which  the  men  of  impulse  are  exposed.     Bat  whi 
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^e  latter  do  not  make  miBtakes,  or  when  the;  are  alwaye 
nble  to  retrieve  them,  theirs  is  one  of  the  mOBt  engaging  and  , 

Itidis  pen  sable  of  human  types.*  "" 

In  infancy,  and  in  certaiu  conditions  of  exhaustion  as 

Srell  as  in  peculiar  pathological  states,  the  inhibitory  power 

Bisy  fail  to  arrest  the  explosions  of  the  impulsive  discharge. 

ne  have  then  an  explosive  temperament  temporarily  real- 
ized in  an  individual  who  at  other  times  may  be  of  a  rela- 
tively obstructed  type.  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  copy 
a  few  pages  from  Dr.  Clouston's  excellent  work  :  f 

k}  "  Take  a  child  of  six  months,  and  there  is  absolately  no  auob  brain- 
l^wer  oiistent  aa  mental  inhibitiun  ;  no  desire  or  tendency  ie  stopped 
Iqi  a  mental  act.  ...  At  a  year  old  the  rudiments  of  the  great 
ftusnity  of  Belt-control  are  clearly  apparent  in  most  obiMren.  Tbej 
will  reeist  the  desire  to  seize  the  gns-flaine,  they  will  not  upttet 
the  milk-jug,  Ihey  will  obey  orders  to  sit  still  when  they  want  to  run 
aboDt,  all  through  a  higher  menial  inhibition.  But  the  power  of 
control  is  Just  as  gradual  a  development  aa  the  motions  of  the  handa 
-  .  .  Look  at  a  more  complicated  act,  that  will  be  recognized  by  any 
competent  physiologist  to  be  automatic  and  beyond  the  control  of  any 
ordinary  inhibitory  power,  e.g.,  irritat«  and  tease  a  child  of  one  or  two 
years  sufficiently,  and  it  will  suddenly  strike  out  at  you  ;  suddenly 
strike  at  a  man,  and  be  will  either  perform  an  act  of  defence  or  offence, 
or  both,  quite  automatically,  and  without  power  of  controlling  himself. 
Place  a  bright  tempting  toy  before  a  child  of  a  year,  and  it  will  he  in- 
Eiantly  appropriated.  Place  cold  water  before  a  man  dying  of  thirst, 
and  he  will  lake  and  drink  it  without  power  of  doing  otherwise.     £x- 

D  excellent  article  on  The'Meuliil  Qualiliesof  an  Athlete  '  Id  the 
d  Monthly,  vol.  VI.  p.  43,  Mr.  A.  T.  Dudley  assigns  the  flrst  plate 
'to  the  rapidly  Impulsive  temperameQl.  "  Ask  lilm  bow.  In  some  complvi 
trick,  he  performed  h  certain  act.  why  he  pushed  or  pulled  al  accrlaii:  In 
staot.  and  he  will  loll  you  be  does  not  know  ,  be  did  li  by  instinct ,  ni 
rather  his  nerves  and  muscles  did  It  of  themselves.  .  .  .  Here  is  Ibc  A\s 
tioftuisbing  feature  of  the  good  player  :  the  good  player,  couGdont  lu  hi* 
tnuDJog  and  his  practice,  in  the  critical  game  trusts  eotlreiy  to  bis  Impulse, ' 
and  does  not  think  out  every  move.  The  poor  plsyer,  unable  to  trust  hbl 
impulsive  actions,  is  compelled  to  think  carefully  all  the  itmc,  He  tliii« 
not  only  loses  the  opportunities  Ihrongb  his s1ownew>  In  comprchpnaliigilii- 
wbole  slIualTon,  but,  being  compelled  in  think  rapidly  all  the  time,  at  cril 
leal  poinis  becomes  confused  ;  while  the  first  fsle  player  not  trying  to 
reasoD,  but  acting  as  Impulse  dlrecU.  Is  continually  distinguishing  hloDtelf 
and  plays  the  better  under  the  grealrr  pressure, '' 

IT.  S.  Cloushin,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Oiseases  {London  1868> 
pp.  310-318. 
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haastion  ot  nenroua  energy  always  lesBcns  the  iDhibitory  pom 
te  not  conscloua  of  ttiist  '  Irritability'  is  one  muiiKediatioD  of  t 
Uftuy  persona  have  so  smoU  a  slock  of  reserve  brain-power — that  most 
valuuble  uf  &1I  brain -qualities) — (liat  il  is  mom  used  ap,  and  yuu  see  m 
uuoe  that  [Ley  lose  tht;ir  power  of  self-oontrol  very  soon.  They  are  an- 
geU  or  demons  just  as  they  are  fresh  or  tired.  Thai  surplus  store  of 
energy  or  resistive  force  which  provides,  in  persons  normally  constituted, 
that  moderate  excesses  in  all  directions  shall  do  no  great  hann  so  long 
aa  they  are  not  U>o  often  repealed,  not  being  present  in  these  people 
overwork,  over-drinking,  or  small  debauches  leave  them  at  the  mercy 
of  their  morbid  impulses  without  power  of  resistance.  .  .  .  Woe  to  the 
man  who  usee  up  his  surplus  stock  of  brain- inhibition  too  near  the  bitter 
end,  or  too  often  !  .  .  .  The  physiological  word  JnhlMtion  can  be  nsed 
synonymously  with  the  psychological  and  ethical  expression  self -control, 
or  with  the  will  when  exercised  in  certaiu  directions.  It  is  the  charao- 
toristic  of  most  forms  of  mental  disease  for  self-control  to  be  lost,  but 
tbis  loss  is  usually  part  of  a  general  mental  affection  with  melaachoUo, 
maniacal,  demented,  or  delusional  symptoms  as  the  chief  manifeataiion 
of  the  disease.  There  are  other  coses,  not  so  numerous,  where  the  loss 
of  tbe  power  of  iahibiliou  is  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  marked 
gymptom.  ...  I  shall  call  this  form  'Inhibitory  Insanity.'  Some  of 
these  cases  Iia7e  uncontrollable  impulses  to  violence  and  destruction, 
others  to  homicide,  others  to  suicide  prompted  by  no  depressed  feel- 
ings, others  to  acts  of  animul  gratification  (satyriasis,  oympfao- 
mauta,  erotomania,  bestiality),  others  to  drinking  too  much  alcohcd 
(.dipsomania),  others  towards  setting  things  on  fire  (pyromauia),  others 
to  stealing  (kleptomania),  and  others  towards  immoralities  of  all  sorts. 
The  impulsive  tendencies  and  morbid  desires  are  innumerable  in  kind. 
IJBoy  of  these  varieties  of  Insanity  have  been  distinguished  by  distinct 
names.  To  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies  (necrophilism),  to  wander  from 
home  and  throw  off  the  restraints  of  society  (plunomania),  to  act  like  a 
wild  beast  (lycanthropia),  etc.  Action  from  impulse  in  all  these  direc- 
tions may  take  place  from  a  loss  of  controlling  power  in  the  higher  re- 
'giona  ot  the  brain,  or  from  an  over-development  of  enet^  in  certain 
portions  of  the  brain,  which  the  normal  power  of  inhibition  cannot 
control.  The  driver  maybe  bo  weak  that  he  cannot  control  well-broken 
horses,  or  the  horses  may  be  so  hard-mouthed  that  no  driver  can  pull 
them  up.  Both  conditions  may  arise  from  purely  cerebral  disorder  -  .  . . 
or  may  be  reflex.  .  .  .  Thee^o,  the  man,  the  will,  may  be  aon-existeat 
for  tbe  time.  The  most  perfect  exnmples  of  this  are  ^urders  dona 
during  somnambulism  or  epileptic  unconsciousness,  or  acts  done  in  the 
hypnotic  state.  There  is  no  conscious  desire  to  attain  the  object  at  all 
lit  such  cases.  In  other  cases  there  is  conBciousness  and  memory 
preseat,  but  no  power  of  restraining  action.  The  simplest  example  of 
this  IS  where  an  imbecile  or  dement,  seeing  something  glittering,  appr[>> 
priates  it  to  himself,  or  when  he  commits  indecent  sexual  acta.  Tbroufch 
disease  a  previously  sane  and  vigorous-minded  person  may  get  into  the 
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e  state.     The  motives  that  would  lead  other  persons  oot  to  do  sdcIi 

Pacts  do  not  operat«  in  auch  persons.     I  have  known  a  man  steal  who 

•aid  be  hiid  no  intense  longing  for  the  article  he  appropriated  at  all,  at 

lea^t  coDBciously,  but  his  will  was  in  abeyance,  and  he  oould  not  resist 

lh«  ordinary  desire  of  possesaiOD  common  to  all  human  nature," 

L  It  is  not  only  thoBe  technically  claused  imbeciles  and 
ftdeiuents  who  exhibit  this  promptitude  o[  impulse  and  tardi- 
fiiesii  of  inhibition.  AA  half  the  common  drunkards  you 
know  why  it  is  that  they  fall  so  often  a  prey  to  temptation, 
and  they  will  say  that  most  of  the  time  they  camiot  telL 
It  is  a  sort  of  vertigo  with  them.  Their  nervous  centres 
have  become  a  sluice-way  pathologically  unlocked  by  every 
passing  conception  of  a  bottle  and  a  glass.  They  do  not  thirst 
for  the  beverage ;  the  taste  of  it  may  even  appear  repug- 
nant; and  they  perfectly  foresee  the  morrow's  remorse. 
But  when  they  think  of  the  liquor  or  see  it,  they  find  them- 
selves preparing  to  drink,  Euid  do  not  stop  themselves :  and 
lore  than  this  they  cannot  say.  Himilarly  a  man  may 
id  a  life  of  incessant  love-making  or  sexual  indulgence, 
tLough  what  spurs  him  thereto  seems  rather  to  be  sug- 
gestions and  notions  of  possibility  than  any  overweening 
strength  in  his  affections  or  lusts.  He  may  even  he  physi- 
cally impotent  all  the  while.  The  paths  of  natural  (or  it 
may  be  unnatural)  impulse  are  so  pervious  in  these  charac- 
ters that  the  slightest  rise  in  the  level  of  innervation  pro- 
duces an  overflow.  It  is  the  condition  recognized  in  pathol- 
ogy as  '  irritable  weakness.'  The  phase  known  as  nascency* 
or  latency  is  so  short  in  the  excitement  of  the  neural  tissues 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  strain  or  tension  to  accumu- 
late within  them;  and  the  consequence  is  that  with  all  the 
agitation  and  activity,  the  amount  of  real  feeling  engaged 
may  be  very  smalL  The  hysterical  temperament  is  the  play- 
ground par  excellence  of  this  unstable  equilibrium.  One  of 
these  subjects  will  be  filled  with  what  seems  the  most  genu- 
ine and  ssttled  aversion  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  and 
the  very  next  insiant  follow  the  stirring  of  temptation  and 
plunge  in  it  up  to  the  neck.  Professor  Itibot  well  gives  the 
name  of  'Le  Regne  dea  Caprices'  to  the  chapter  in  which 
iie  describes  the  hysterical  temperament  in  his  interesting 
~"  itle  monograph  'The  Diseases  of  the  Will.' 
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Disorderly  and  impulsive  coadact  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  about  where  the  neural  tissues  preserve  their 
proper  inward  tone,  and  where  the  inhibitory  power  is  nor- 
mal or  even  unusually  great.  In  such  cases  the  atrenglk  <>/ 
the  impulsive  idea  is  preternaturally  exalted,  and  what  would 
be  for  moat  people  the  passiug  suggestion  of  a  possibility 
becomes  a  gnawing,  craving  urgency  to  act.  Works  on  in- 
sanity are  full  of  examples  of  these  morbid  insistent  ideas, 
in  obstinately  struggling  against  which  the  unfortunate 
victim's  soul  often  sweats  with  agony,  ere  at  last  it  gets 
swept  away.  Oue  instance  will  stand  for  many ;  M,  Bibot 
quotes  it  from  Calmeil ;  * 

"  GISnadal.  having  lost  his  father  in  iafancf,  waa  brought  up  by  hia 
mother,  whom  he  adored.  At  eixteeu,  his  character,  till  then  good 
and  docile,  chHUged.  He  became  gloomy  and  taciturn.  Preased  witb 
questiona  by  his  mother,  he  decided  at  last  to  make  a  confeasioa.  'To 
you,'  said  he,  '  I  owe  everything ;  I  love  you  with  all  my  aoul ;  yet  for 
some  time  past  an  incessant  idea  drives  me  to  kill  you.  Prevent  so 
terrible  a  misfortune  from  happening,  in  case  some  day  the  temptation 
should  overpower  me :  allow  me  to  enlist.'  Notwithstanding  pressing 
!iolicitationB,  be  was  firm  in  his  resolve,  went  off,  and  was  a  good  soldier 
HUH  a  secret  impulse  stimulated  him  without  cessation  tj>  desert  in 
order  to  come  home  and  kill  his  mother.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of 
.  service  the  idea  was  as  strong  as  on  the  first  day.  He  enlisted  for 
another  term.  The  murderoas  instinct  persisted,  but  substituted 
another  victim.  He  no  longer  thought  of  killing  bis  mother— the  hor- 
rible impulse  pointed  day  and  night  towards  his  sister-in-law.  In  order 
to  resist  the  seeond  impulse,  he  condemned  himself  to  perpetual  exile. 
At  this  time  one  of  his  old  neighbors  arrived  in  the  regiment.  OMna- 
dal  confesses  all  his  trouble.  '  Be  at  rest,'  said  the  other.  '  Your  crime 
is  impossible:  your  siater-in-iaw  has  just  died.'  At  these  words  Glftia- 
dal  rises  like  a  delivered  captive.  Joy  fills  his  heart.  He  travels  to  the 
iHiine  of  his  childhood,  iinvisited  for  so  many  years.  But  as  he  arrives 
he  sees  his  sister-in-law  living.  He  gives  a  cry.  and  the  terrible  imgiulM 
seises  him  again  n6  a  prey.  That  very  evening  he  makes  his  brother 
tie  him  fast.  '  Take  a  solid  rope,  bind  me  like  a  wolf  'm  the  bam,  aud 
go  and  tell  Dr.  Calmeil.  .  .  .'  Prom  him  he  got  iidmission  to  an  insane 
asylum.  The  evening  before  his  entrance  he  wrote  to  the  director  ot 
the  establishment:  '  Sir,  I  am  to  become  an  inmate  of  your  house.  I 
shall  behave  there  as  if  I  were  in  the  r^ment.  You  will  think  ma 
cured.  At  momenta  perhaps  I  shall  pretend  to  be  so.  Never  believe 
me.     Never  let  me  out  on  any  pretext.     If  I  beg  to  be  released,  doiiMt 


*  In  bla  Maladies  de  la  Voloule,  p.  77. 
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r  watohfulnsBs;  the  only  use  I  sboU  make  of  my  liberty  will  be  to 

mil  a  crime  which  I  abhor.'  "  ■ 

The  craving  for  drink  in  real  dipsomaniacs,  or  for  opium 

chloral  in  those  subjugated,  is  of  a  strength  of  which 
Bormal  persons  can  form  uo  conception.  "Were  a  keg 
of  rum  in  one  corner  of  a  room  and  were  a  cauuon  con- 
stantly discharging  balls  between  me  and  it,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  passing  before  that  cannon  in  order  to  get  the 
If  a  bottle  of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand  and  tha 
it  of  hell  yawned  at  the  other,  and  I  were  convinced  that 
should  be  pushed  in  as  sure  as  I  took  one  glass,  I  could 
not  refrain  :"  such  statements  abound  in  dipsomaniacs' 
mouths.     Dr.  Mussey  of  Cincinnati  relates  this  case : 

"A  few  yeare  ago  a  tippler  was  put  into  itu  nlmsbouae  in  this  State. 
Within  a  few  days  be  bad  devised  various  eKpedients  to  procure  rum, 
but  failed.  At  length,  however,  he  hit  upon  one  which  was  succeesfuL 
Ho  went  into  the  wood-yard  of  the  eslabliBbmeot,  placed  one  band  upon 
the  block,  and  with  an  axe  in  the  other,  struck  it  off  at  a  single  blow. 
IWith  the  stump  raised  and  streaming  he  ran  into  the  house  and  cried, 
PGetBomcrumI  get  some  rumi  my  band  is  offi'  In  the  confusion  and 
DUstle  of  the  occasion  a  bowl  of  rum  waa  brought,  into  which  he 
plunged  the  bleeding  member  of  his  body,  then  raising  the  bowl  to  hii 
mouth,  drank  freely,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  '  Now  I  am  satisfied.' 
Dr,  J.  E.  Turner  tellsof  aman  who,  while  under  treatment  for  inebriety, 
during  four  weeks  secretly  drank  the  alcohol  from  six  jars  containing 
morbid  specimens.  On  asking  him  why  he  had  committed  this  loath- 
some act,  he  replied:  '  Sir,  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  control  this  dis- 
eased appetite  as  it  is  for  me  to  control  the  pulsations  of  my  heart.' "  f 

The  passion  of  love  may  be  called  a  monomania  to  j 
which  all  of  ns  are  subject,  however  otherwise  sane.  It  / 
can  coexist  with  contempt  and  even  hatred  for  the  '  object ' 
which  inspires  it,  and  whilst  it  lasts  the  whole  life  of  the 
man  is  altered  by  its  presence.  Alfieri  thus  describes  the 
straggles  of  his  unusually  powerful  iuhibitive  power  with 
abnormally  excited  impulses  toward  a  certain  lady  : 

'  Contemptible  in  my  own  eyea,  I  fell  into  such  a  stale  of  melan- 

>1y  ns  would,  if  long  continued,  inevitably  have  led  to  insanity  or 

"  For  other  esses  of  '  impulsive  iDsanity.'  see  H.  Maudiley's  Reapoesl- 
bllity  in  Mental  Disease,  pp.  13.1-170,  and  Forbes  Winslow's  Obacure 
Diseases  of  tbc  Mind  and  Brain,  chuplers  vr,  vit,  vm. 

t  Quoted  by  O.  Burr.  In  no  article  no  the  Insanity  of  Inebriety  in  the 
N.  T.  Psychological  sud  Medico-Legal  Journal,  Dec.  1674. 
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death.  I  continued  to  near  my  disgraceful  fetters  till  towards  thi;  ent 
of  January,  1775,  wheu  my  rage,  which  hod  hitherto  so  often  bem  re 
Btrained  within  bounds,  broke  forth  with  the  greatest  violence.  Oi 
returning  one  evening  froni  the  opera  (the  most  insipid  and  tiresomi 
aniusemeut  in  Italy),  where  I  had  passed  seTeral  hours  in  the  box  ol 
the  woman  who  whs  by  turns  ibe  object  of  my  antipathy  and  my  lore 
1  took  the  firm  determination  of  emancipating  myself  forever  from  he 
joke.  Experience  bad  tangbt  me  tbat  flight,  so  far  from  enabling  mi 
to  persevere  in  my  resolutions,  tended  on  the  contrary  to  weaken  anil 
destroy  them:  1  was  inclined  tberefore  to  subject  myself  to  a  still  mon 
severe  trial,  imagiuing  from  the  ol»tinacy  and  peculiarity  of  my  cbar 
acter  tbat  1  should  succeed  most  certainly  by  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  would  compel  me  to  make  the  greatest  eSorts.  1  deter- 
mined never  to  leave  the  house,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  wai 
exactly  opposite  tbat  of  the  lady;  to  gaze  al  her  windows,  to  see  her  gc 
in  and  out  every  day,  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  thongb  finnlj 
resolved  tbat  no  advances  on  her  part,  either  direct  or  indirect,  nc 
tender  remembrances,  nor  in  short  any  other  means  which  might.  b( 
employed,  should  ever  again  tempt  me  to  a  revival  of  our  friendship.  1 
was  determined  to  die  or  liberate  myself  from  my  disgraceful  thraldom. 
In  order  to  give  stability  to  my  purpone,  and  to  render  it  impossible  foi 
me  to  waver  without  the  imputation  of  dishonor.  I  communicated  m] 
determination  to  one  of  my  friends,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  m^ 
and  whom  I  highly  esteemed.  He  bad  lamented  the  stat«  of  mind  int( 
which  1  had  fallen,  but  not  wishing  to  give  countenance  to  my  condnot, 
and  seeing  the  impatsibility  of  indncing  me  to  abandon  it,  he  bad  foi 
some  time  ceased  (o  visit  at  my  bouse.  In  the  few  lines  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  him,  I  briefly  stated  the  resolution  I  had  adopted,  and  aa  a 
pledge  of  my  constancy  I  sent  him  a  long  tress  of  my  ugly  red  hair.  1 
had  purposely  caused  it  to  be  cut  off  in  order  to  prevent  my  going  out, 
aa  no  one  but  clowns  and  sailors  then  appeared  in  public  with  ahorj 
hair.  I  concluded  my  billet  by  conjuring  him  lo  strengthen  and  aid  mj 
fortitude  by  his  presence  and  example.  Isolated  in  this  manner  in  mj 
own  house,  I  prohibited  all  species  of  intercourse,  and  passed  the  fir^ 
fifteen  days  in  uttering  the  most  frightful  lamentations  and  gronnoi 
Some  of  my  friends  came  to  visit  me.  and  appeared  to  commiserate  m] 
situation,  perhaps  because  I  did  not  myself  complain;  but  my  flguti 
and  whole  appearance  bespoke  my  sufferings.  Wishing  to  read  some- 
thing I  had  recouree  to  the  gazettes,  whole  pages  of  which  1  frequenilj 
ran  over  without  uudet^tauding  a  single  word.  .  .  I  passed  more  than 
two  months  till  the  end  of  March  1776.  in  a  state  bordering  on  freniy| 
but  about  this  time  a  new  idea  darted  into  my  mind,  which  tended  U 
assuage  my  melancholy." 

This  was  the  idea  of  poetical  composition,  at  wkicb 
Alfieri  describes  liis  first  attempts,  made  under  these  dift- 
essed  circumstances,  and  goes  on : 
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*'  The  only  good  that  oocurred  to  me  from  this  whim  was  that  of 
gradually  detaching  me  from  love,  and  of  awakening  my  reason  which 
had  80  long  lain  dormant.  I  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  cause  my- 
self to  be  tied  with  cords  to  a  chair,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  leaving 
my  house  and  returning  to  that  of  my  lady.  This  had  been  one  of  the 
expedients  I  devised  to  render  myself  wise  by  force.  The  cords  were 
concealed  under  a  large  mantle  in  which  I  was  enveloped,  and  only  one 
hand  remained  at  liberty.  Of  all  those  who  came  to  see  me,  not  one 
suspected  I  was  bound  down  in  this  manner.  I  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion for  whole  hours;  Elias,  who  was  my  jailer,  was  alone  intrusted  with 
the  secret.  He  always  liberated  me,  as  he  had  been  enjoined,  whenever 
the  paroxysms  of  my  rage  subsided.  Of  all  the  whimsical  methods 
which  I  employed,  however,  the  most  curious  was  that  of  appearing 
in  masquerade  at  the  theatre  towards  the  end  of  the  carnival.  Habited 
as  Apollo,  I  ventured  to  present  myself  with  a  lyre,  on  which  I  played 
as  well  as  I  was  able  and  sang  some  bad  verses  of  my  own  composing. 
Such  effrontery  was  diametrically  opposite  to  my  natural  character. 
The  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for  such  scenes  was  my  inability  to  resist  an 
imperious  passion.  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  an  insuperable^ 
barrier  between  its  object  and  me;  and  I  saw  that  the  strongest  of  all 
was  the  shame  to  which  I  should  expose  myself  by  renewing  an  attach-  J 
ment  which  I  had  so  publicly  turned  into  ridicule.'*  * 

Often  the  insistent  idea  is  of  a  trivial  sort,  but  it  may 
wear  the  patient's  life  out  His  hands  feel  dirty,  they  must 
be  washed.  He  knmm  they  are  not  diriy ;  yet  to  get  rid  of 
the  teasing  idea  he  washes  them.  The  idea,  however,  returns 
in  a  moment,  and  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  is  not  in  the 
least  deluded  inteUectuaUyf  will  end  by  spending  the  whole 
day  at  the  wash-stand.  Or  his  clothes  are  not  'rightly' 
put  on ;  and  to  banish  the  thought  he  takes  them  off  and 
puts  them  on  again,  till  his  toilet  consumes  two  or  three 
hours  of  time.  Most  people  have  the  potentiality  of  this 
disease.  To  few  has  it  not  happened  to  conceive,  after  get- 
ting into  bed,  that  they  may  have  forgotten  to  lock  the 
front  door,  or  to  turn  out  the  entry  gas.  And  few  of  us 
have  not  on  some  occasion  got  up  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance, less  because  they  believed  in  the  reality  of  its  omis- 
sion than  because  only  so  could  they  banish  the  worrying 
doubt  and  get  to  sleep,  t 

*  Autobiography,  Howells'  edition  (1877).  pp.  19d-6. 

t  See  a  paper  on  Insistent  and  Fixed  Ideas  by  Dr.  Cowlee  in  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  i.  222 ;  and  another  on  the  so-oalled  Insanity  of 
Doubt  by  Dr.  Knapp,  Urid,  ni.  1.  The  latter  contains  a  partial  bibliographj 
of  the  subject. 
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In  striking  contrast  with  the  cases  in  vhich  inliibitiai 
.  is  insofficient  or  impnlston  in  excess  are  those  in  vhici 
impulsion  is  insufficient  or  inhibition  of  in  excess.  We  a] 
know  the  conditiondescribedonp.iOlof  Vol.  I,tn  which  th 
mind  for  a  few  moments  seems  to  lose  its  focussing  powe 
and  to  be  unable  to  rally  its  attention  to  any  determinst 
thing.  At  such  times  we  sit  blankly  staring  and  do  nothinf 
The  objects  of  consciousness  fail  to  touch  the  quick  or  brea 
the  skin.  Theyarethere,  but  do  not  reach  the  level  of  effed 
iveness.  This  state  of  non-efficacious  presence  is  the  noi 
mal  condition  of  some  objects,  in  all  of  us.  Great  fatigu 
or  exhaustion  may  make  it  the  condition  of  almost  all  ol 
jects  ;  and  an  apathy  resembling  that  then  brought  aboa 
is  recognized  in  asylums  under  the  name  of  abuiia  as  : 
symptom  of  mental  disease.  The  healthy  state  of  the  wil 
requires,  as  aforesaid,  both  that  vision  should  be  right,  am 
that  action  should  obey  its  lead.  But  in  the  morbid  eon 
dition  in  question  the  vision  may  be  wholly  unaffected 
and  the  intellect  clear,  and  yet  the  act  either  fails  to  foUoi 
or  follows  in  some  other  way.  "  Fideo  mdiora  probogvt 
deteriora  segvor  "  is  the  classic  expression  of  the  latter  con 
dition  of  mind.  The  former  it  is  to  which  the  name  abuHt 
peculiarly  applies.     The  patients,  says  Qoislain, 

"are  able  to  will  inwardly,  mentally,  according  to  thu  dictates  of  icasou 
They  experience  the  desire  to  act,  but  they  are  powerless  to  act  aa  ther 
should.  .  .  .  Their  will  cannot  overpass  certain  limits:  one  would  «•{ 
that  the  force  of  action  within  them  is  blocked  up  :  the  /  tvitt  does  no 
transform  itaelt  into  impulsive  volition,  into  active  determination 
Borne  of  these  patients  wonder  themselves  at  the  impot«noe  with  whid 
their  will  ia  smitten.  If  yoa  abandon  them  to  themselves,  thej  paa 
whole  days  in  their  bed  or  on  a  chair.  If  one  speaks  to  them  or  exoita 
them,  they  express  themselves  properly  thoogb  bneQy ;  and  judge  o 
things  pretty  well."* 

In  Chapter  XXI,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  sai^ 
that  the  sentiment  of  reality  with  which  an  object  ap 
pealed  to  the  mind  is  proportionate  (amongst  other  thiu^ 
to  its  efficacy  as  a  stimulus  to  the  will.     Here  we  get  %)H 
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obverse  side  of  the  truth.  Those  ideas,  o'ojects,  con- 
siderations, which  (in  these  lethargic  states)  fail  to  gel  to  the  I 
wiJl,  fail  to  draw  blood,  seem,  iu  so  far  forth,  distant  and  un-1. 
reaL  The  connection  of  the  reality  of  things  with  their 
effectiveness  as  motives  is  a  tale  that  has  never  yet  beea 
fully  told.  The  moral  tragedy  of  human  life  t-omes  almost 
whuUy  from  the  fact  that  the  link  is  ruptured  which  nor- 
mally should  hold  between  vision  of  the  truth  and  action, 
and  that  this  pungent  sense  of  effective  leality  tvill  not  at- 
tach to  certaiu  ideas.  Men  do  not  differ  so  much  in  their'  . 
mere  feelings  and  conceptiona  Their  notions  of  possibility 
and  their  ideals  are  not  as  !nr  apart  as  might  be  argued 
from  their  differing  fates.  No  class  of  them  have  better 
senttmeuts  or  feel  more  constantly  the  difference  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  path  in  life  than  the  hopeless 
failures,  the  sentimentalists,  the  drunkards,  the  schemers, 
the  'dead-beats,'  whose  life  is  one  long  contradiction 
between  knowledge  and  action,  and  who,  with  full  com-  / 
mand  of  theory,  never  get  to  holdiug  their  limp  characters  I 
erect  No  one  eats  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
as  they  do  ;  as  far  as  moral  insight  goes,  in  comparison  with 
them,  the  orderly  and  prosperous  philistines  whom  they 
scandalize  are  sucking  babes.  And  yet  their  moral 
knowledge,  always  there  grumbling  and  rumbling  in  the 
background, — discerning,  commenting,  protesting,  longing, 
half  resolving, — never  wholly  resolves,  never  gets  its  voice 
out  of  the  minor  into  the  major  key,  or  its  speech  out  of 
the  subjnnctive  into  the  im^terative  mood,  never  breaks 
the  spell,  never  takes  the  helm  into  its  hands.  In  such 
characters  as  Bonsseau  and  Bestif  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
lower  motives  had  all  the  impulsive  efficacy  in  their 
hands.  Like  trains  with  the  right  nf  way,  they  retain  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  track.  The  more  ideal  motives 
exist  alongside  of  them  in  profusion,  but  they  never  get 
hwiti'hed  on,  and  the  man's  conduct  is  no  more  inffuenced 
by  thf^m  than  an  express  train  is  influenced  by  a  wayfarer 
titiiriding  by  the  roadside  and  calling  to  be  taken  aboard. 
They  are  an  inert  accompaniment  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and 
the  coDScioasoesB  of  inward  hollowness  that  accrues  from 
habitually  seeing  the  better  only  to  do  the  worse,  iB  one  of 


the  saddest  feelings 
vale  of  tears. 
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one  can  bear  with  him  tbrongh  tli 


We  now  see  at  one  view  when  it  is  that  effort  complicat 
volition.  It  does  so  whenever  a  rarer  and  more  ideal  ii 
pulse  is  called  upon  to  neutralize  others  of  a  more  instin 
tive  and  habitual  kind ;  it  does  bo  whenever  strongly  e 
plosive  tendencies  are  checked,  or  strongly  obstructi 
conditions  overcome.  The  dme  bien  Tide,  the  child  of  tl 
sunshine,  at  whose  birth  the  fairies  made  their  gifts,  do 
not  need  much  of  it  in  his  life.  The  hero  and  the  nearoj 
subject,  on  the  other  hand,  do.  Now  our  spontaneous  wi 
of  conceiving  the  eflbrt,  under  all  these  circumstances,  is  i 
an  active  force  adding  its  strength  to  that  of  the  motive 
which  ultimately  prevail.  When  outer  forces  impinge  up* 
a  body,  we  say  that  the  resultant  motion  is  in  the  line 
least  resistance,  or  of  greatest  traction.  But  it  ia  a  curio' 
fact  that  our  spontaneous  language  never  speaks  of  voliti« 
with  effort  in  this  way.  Of  course  if  we  proceed  a  pric 
and  define  the  line  of  least  resistance  as  the  line  that 
followed,  the  physical  law  must  also  hold  good  in  the  ment 
sphere.  But  ve  feel,  in  all  hard  cases  of  volition,  as  if  tl 
line  taken,  when  the  rarer  and  more  ideal  motives  preva 
were  t)ie  line  of  greater  resistance,  and  as  if  the  line 
coarser  motivation  were  the  more  pervious  and  easy  on 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  we  refuse  to  follow  it.  £ 
who  under  the  surgeon's  knife  represses  cries  of  pain,  i 
he  who  exposes  himself  to  social  obloquy  for  daty's  sak 
feels  as  if  he  were  following  the  line  of  greatest  terapom: 
resistance.  He  speaks  of  conquering  and  overcoming  h 
impulses  and  temptations. 

But  the  sluggard,  the  drunkard,  the  coward,  never  tai 
of  their  conduct  in  that  way  or  say  they  resist  their  energ 
overcome  their  sobriety,  conquer  their  courage,  and  i 
forth.  If  in  general  we  class  all  springs  of  action  as  pr 
pensities  on  the  one  hand  and  ideals  on  the  other,  the  aei 
eualist  never  says  of  his  behavior  that  it  results  from 
victory  over  his  ideals,  but  the  moralist  always  speaks  < 
his  as  a  victory  over  his  propensities.  The  sensualist  osi 
tenns  of  inactivity,  says  he  forgets  his  ideals,  is  deaf  ' 
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duty,  and  so  forth ;  which  terms  seem  to  imply  that  the 
ideal  motives  per  se  can  be  annulled  without  energy  or 
e£fort,  and  that  the  strongest  mere  traction  lies  in  the  line 
of  the  propensities.  The  ideal  impulse  appears,  in  compar- 
ison with  this,  a  still  small  voice  which  must  be  artificially 
reinforced  to  prevail.  E£fort  is  what  reinforces  it,  making 
things  seem  as  if,  while  the  force  of  propensity  were  essen- 
tially a  fixed  quantity,  the  ideal  force  might  be  of  various 
amount  But  what  determines  the  amount  of  the  e£fort 
when,  by  its  aid,  an  ideal  motive  becomes  victorious  over  a 
great  sensual  resistance  ?  The  very  greatness  of  the  resist- 
ance itself.  If  the  sensual  propensity  is  small,  the  effort  is 
small.  The  latter  is  made  great  by  the  presence  of  a  great 
antagonist  to  overcome.  And  if  a  brief  definition  of  ideal 
or  moral  action  were  required,  none  could  be  given  which 
would  better  fit  the  appearances  than  this :  It  is  action  in 
the  line  of  (he  greatest  reaistanoe. 

The  facts  may  be  most  briefly  symbolized  thus,  P  stand- 
ing for  the  propensity,  I  for  the  ideal  impulse,  and  E  for 
the  effort : 

I  per  «c  <  P. 
I  +  E  >  P. 

In  other  words,  if  E  adds  itself  to  I,  P  immediately 
offers  the  least  resistance,  and  motion  occurs  in  spite  of  it. 

But  the  E  does  not  seem  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  , 
L  '  It  appears  adventitious  and  indeterminate  in  advance.  I 
We  can  make  more  or  less  as  we  please,  and  if  we  make 
enough  we  can  convert  the  greatest  mental  resistance  into 
the  least  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  which  the  facts 
spontaneously  produce  upon  us.  But  we  will  not  discuss 
the  truth  of  this  impression  at  present ;  let  us  rather  con- 
tinue our  descriptive  detaiL 

PliBASUBB  AND  PAIN  AS  SPBINGS  OV  AOTION. 

Objects  and  thoughts  of  objects  start  our  action,  but 
the  pleasures  and  pains  which  action  brings  modify  its 
course  and  regulate  it ;  and  later  the  thoughts  of  the  pleas- 
ares  and  the  pains  acquire  themselves  impulsive  and  in* 
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I  hibitive  power.  Not  that  tlie  thought  of  a  pleaaare  tu 
be  itself  &  pleasure,  usually  it  is  tbe  reverse — ne»»un  m 
gior  livlore — as  Daute  says — and  not  that  the  thought  of  p; 
need  bo  a  pain,  for,  as  Homer  says,  "  griefs  are  often  aft 
wards  an  eutertainment."  But  as  present  pleaeares  i 
tremendous  reinforcers,  and  present  pains  tremendoas 
hibitors  of  whatever  action  leads  to  them,  so  the  thougl 
of  pleasures  and  pains  take  rank  amongst  the  thoug] 
which  have  most  impulsive  and  inliibitive  power,  1 
precise  relation  which  these  thoughts  hold  to  other  thougl 
la  thus  a  matter  demanding  some  attention. 

If  a  movement  feels  agreeable,  we  repeat  and  repeat 
as  long  as  the  pleasure  lasts.  If  it  hurts  us,  our  masca 
contractions  at  the  instant  stop.  So  complete  is  the  inhi 
tion  in  this  latter  case  that  it  is  almost  impossible  foi 
man  to  cut  or  mutilate  himself  slowly  and  deliberately — 1 
hand  invincibly  refusing  to  bring  on  the  pain.  Ajid  thi 
are  many  pleasures  which,  when  once  we  hare  be^nn 
taste  them,  make  it  all  but  obligatory  to  keep  up  the  act 
ity  to  which  they  are  due.  So  widespread  and  searcfai 
is  this  influence  of  pleasures  and  pains  upon  our  movemei 
that  a  premature  philosophy  has  decided  that  these  t 
our  only  spurs  to  action,  and  that  wherever  they  seem 
be  absent,  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  far  on  among  t 
'  remoter '  images  that  prompt  the  actiou  that  they  are  OTt 
looked. 

This  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  Important  as  is  t 
influence  of  pleasures  and  pains  upon  our  movements,  th 
are  far  from  being  our  only  stimuli.  With  the  manifeal 
tious  of  instinct  and  emotional  expression,  for  example,  th 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  "Who  smiles  for  the  plessa 
of  the  smiling,  or  frowns  for  the  pleaaare  of  the  frowi 
Who  blushes  to  escape  the  discomfort  of  not  blushiBj 
Or  who  in  anger,  grief,  or  fear  is  actuated  to  the  movemes 
which  he  makes  by  the  pleasures  which  they  yield  ?  In  i 
these  cases  the  movements  are  discharged  fatally  by  ti 
vie  a  fergo  which  the  stimulus  eserts  upon  a  nerrons  systt 
framed  to  respond  in  just  that  way.  The  objects  of  o 
rage,  love,  or  terror,  the  occasions  of  our  tears  and  smtli 
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whether  they  be  present  to  our  senscH,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  represented  iu  idea,  htive  thiis  peculiar  ttort  of  im- 
pulsive power.  The  impulsive  guaUt}f  oi  luentaJ  states  is  an 
attribute  behind  which  we  cannot  go.  Some  states  of  naind 
have  more  of  it  than  others,  some  have  it  in  thii>  directioQ, 
and  some  in  that  Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  have  it^ 
and  perceptions  and  imaginations  of  fact  have  it,  hnt  neithei 
have  it  exclusively  or  peculiarly.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  all 
consciousness  (or  of  the  neural  process  which  underlies  it) 
to  instigate  movement  of  some  sort  That  with  one  creature 
and  object  it  should  be  of  one  sort,  with  others  of  another 
Hort,  is  a  problem  for  evolutionary  history  to  explain. 
However  the  actual  impulsions  may  have  arisen,  they  mast 
now  be  described  as  they  exist ;  and  those  persona  obey  a 
curiously  narrow  teleological  superstition  who  think  them- 
selves bound  to  interpret  them  in  every  instance  as  effectc 
of  the  secret  solicitancy  of  pleasare  and  repugnancy  oi 
pain.* 


*  The  sillioeiw  or  tbe  old -fash  ioned  plcaHure-philosopby  fault  aux  ymm 
Take,  for  exumpli!.  Prof,  Buln's  eKplnniilioD  of  socinbility  nnd  pareuta 
love  by  Uic  pIcMiircs  of  touch  :  "Touch  is  tbe  fiiDdameuUil  and  geiierk 
cense,  .  .  .  Bven  after  IhercmBlQingBeDHCiiaredllT^rcDtlalcd,  thepriouiij 
M-'DBe  cuntlnuca  (o  be  a  leading  sniceptibiliiy  of  tbe  mind.  The  tofl  warm 
touch.  Lf  not  ■  flrat'ClasB  influutice,  (s  nC  lotut  an  approach  lo  that.  The 
<t>oibiucd  power  of  soft  contact  and  warmth  amounts  to  a  considerable 
pitch  of  mncsive  pleasure  ;  while  there  ma;  be  aubtle  intluencca  not  redu- 
riblu  to  tlieso  two  heads,  Buch  AS  we  term,  from  not  kciowiDg  anything 
mbout  iht'm,  magnetic  or  electric.  The  sort  of  thrill  from  taking  a  itaby  in 
arms  Is  something  beyond  mere  warm  touch  ;  and  il  may  rise  to  the  ecslatlo 
height,  in  which  case,  however,  there  may  be  concurrent  senWlons  and 
Ideas.  ...  In  more  tender  emotion  not  sexual,  there  Is  nothing  but  the 
■ense  of  touch  lo  gratify,  unleas  we  assume  the  occult  magnetic  Infiuencee. 
.  .  .  In  a  word,  our  love  pleasures  begin  and  end  in  sensual  contact.  Touch 
Is  both  the  alpha  and  omega  of  alTectlon.  As  the  terminal  and  satisfying 
sensation,  the  ncp2u«  uffra,  itmuslbeapleaaureofthehlgbestdcgree.  .  .  . 
Why  should  a  more  lively  feeling  grow  up  towards  a  fellow  being  than 
towarils  a  perennial  fuuDlato?  [This 'should' is  simply  delicious  from 
the  more  modem  evolutionary  point  of  view.]  It  mwil  be  that  there  is  ■ 
•ource  of  pleasure  In  the  companion  ship  of  other  sentient  creatures,  over 
«nd  above  the  help  afforded  by  them  in  oblalaing  the  necefsarles  of  life. 
To  account  for  this,  1  can  suggest  nothiog  but  the  primary  and  independent 
pIcMure  of  the  animal  cmlimce,"  [Mind,  this  is  said  not  of  the  sexual 
IniarcM,  but  of  'Sociability  nt  Lnrgc,']  "For  this  pleasure  every  creature 
Is  disposed  lo  pay  somt'ihlng,  even  when  it  is  only  fraternal.     A.  cetlain 
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It  might  be  that  to  reflection  such  a  nairo*  teleola 
would  justify  itself,  that  pleasures  and  pains  might  sei 
the  only  coviprehenerble  and  reasonaiU  motives  for  action,  t 
ouly  motives  on  which  we  ougM  to  act.  That  is  an  Hki 
proposition,  in  favor  of  which  a  good  deal  may  be  sa 
But  it  is  not  a  psychological  proposition  j  and  nothing  ( 
lows  from  it  as  to  the  luotiTes  upon  which  as  a  matter 
fact  we  do  act  These  motives  are  supplied  by  iunumeral 
objects,  which  innervate  our  voluntary  muscles  by  a  proo 
as  automatic  as  that  by  which  they  light  a  fever  in  < 
breasts  If  the  thought  of  plestsure  can  impel  to  acti 
surely  other  thoughts  may.  Esperience  only  can  dec: 
which  thoughts  do.  The  chapters  on  Instinct  and  Emot 
have  shown  us  that  their  name  is  legion  ;  and  with  t 
verdict  we  ought  to  remain  contented,  and  not  seek  an  11 
sory  simplification  at  the  coat  of  half  the  facts. 

If  in  these  out  Jirst  acts  pleasures  and  pains  bear 
part,  Eis  little  do  they  bear  in  our  last  acts,  or  those  a 
ficially  acquired  performances  which  have  become  habiti 


smaimt  of  malerial  benelit  imported  is  a  condlilno  of  the  full  beartlneai 
riTpotitliu?  embrace,  the  complete  fruitioD  of  Uiis  primitive  Joy.  In 
absence  of  those  cooditloDs  the  pleasure  of  giving  .  .  .  can  Bc*rce)] 
BccouDted  for  \  we  know  full  well  Ihnt.  without  these  helps.  It  would 
very  meagre  seDtimeat  in  beings  like  ourselves.  ...  It  teems  to  me 
there  must  be  at  the  [parental  InsliDcl's]  touDdalion  that  Int«naep1e«aiii 
the  embrace  of  the  young  which  we  find  tocbaracierize  the  pareatal  fee 
throughout.  Such  a  pleasure  once  created  would  associate  itself  with 
prevailing  features  and  aspects  of  the  young,  and  give  to  all  of  these  t 
very  great  interest.  For  the  mke  of  the  pleasure,  the  parent  discoven 
necessity  of  nourishing  the  subject  of  ll.  and  comes  to  regard  the  mint 
ing  futiclion  as n  part  or  condition  of  the  delight"(Emolion8  and  11 
pp.  12e,  137.  133,  133,  140).  Prof.  Bain  does  not  explain  why  a  t 
cuHliion  kept  nt  about  98°  F.  would  not  on  the  whole  give  us  the  pleasu: 
question  more  cheaply  than  our  rriends  and  babies  do.  It  Is  true  thai 
ctubion  might  lack  the  'occult  magnetic  iofluences.'  Most  of  us  wi 
say  that  neither  a  baby's  nor  a  friend's  skin  would  possess  them,  were 
a  tenderness  already  there.  The  youth  who  feels  ecstasy  shoot  ihn: 
■  bim  when  by  accident  the  silken  palm  or  even  the  '  vegture'a  hem '  01 
Idol  touches  bim,  would  bardly  feel  it  were  be  not  hard  bit  by  Cupii 
advance.  The  love  creates  Ihe  ecstasy,  not  the  ecstasy  the  1ot«,  tLat 
the  rest  of  us  can  It  possibly  be  that  all  our  social  virtue  springs  fiot 
appetite  for  the  sensual  pleasure  of  Laving  our  hand  shaken,  or  b 
slapped  en  the  back  ? 


AI]  \hA  daily  roatine  of  life,  our  dreesiug  aud  undress- 
iu^,  the  comiii-^  and  goiug  from  oar  work  or  carrying 
tliruu^li  of  iu  various  oiterutioDs,  ia  utterly  witUout  mental 
reference  to  pleasnre  and  pain,  escept  under  rarely  realized 
conditions.  It  is  ideo-iuotor  action.  As  1  do  not  breathe 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  hreathing,  but  simply  tind  that  I  am 
breathing,  so  I  do  not  write  for  the  pleauure  of  the  writ- 
Mi^,  l>ut  simply  because  I  have  once  btiguu,  and  being  in  a 
state  uf  intellectual  excitement  which  keepn  venting  itself 
in  that  way,  find  that  I  arfi  writing  still.  Who  will  pretend 
(hat  when  he  idly  tingers  his  knife-handle  at  the  table,  it  ia 
for  the  sake  of  any  pleaenre  which  it  gives  him,  or  pain 
which  he  thereby  avoids.  We  do  all  tlieae  things  because 
kt  the  moment  we  cannot  help  it ;  our  nervoun  Hy»tems  are 
BO  shaped  that  they  overflow  in  jnst  that  way ;  and  for 
mauy  of  our  idle  or  purely  '  nervous '  and  fidgety  perform- 
uices  we  can  assign  absolutely  no  reason  at  all. 

Or  what  shall  be  said  of  a  shy  and  nnaociuble  man  who 
receives  point-blank  an  invitation  to  a  small  party  ?  The 
thing  is  to  him  an  abomination  ;  but  your  presence  exerts 
a  compulsion  on  liim,  he  can  think  of  nn  excuse,  and  so 
says  yes,  cursing  himself  the  while  for  what  he  does.  He 
is  nnuBually  aut  compos  who  does  not  every  week  of  his 
life  fall  into  some  such  blundering  act  as  this.  Such  in- 
stances of  voluntas  invito  show  not  only  that  our  acts  can- 
not all  be  conceived  as  effects  of  represented  pleasure, 
but  that  they  cannot  even  be  classed  as  cases  of  repre- 
reseuted  good.  The  class  *  goods "  contains  many  more  gen- 
erally influential  motives  to  action  than  the  class  'pleas- 
ants,"  Pleasures  often  attract  us  only  because  we  deem 
them  goods.  Mr.  Spencer,  e.g.,  urges  us  to  court  pleasures 
for  tlieir  influence  upon  health,  which  comes  to  us  as  a  good. 
But  almost  as  little  as  nuder  the  form  of  pleasures  do  our 
acts  invariably  appear  t<>  us  under  the  form  of  goods.  All 
diseased  impulses  and  pathological  tixed  ideas  are  instances 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  the  very  badness  of  the  act  that  gives 
it  then  its  vert^nous  fascination.  Remove  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  attraction  stops.  In  my  university  days  a 
■tndent  threw  himself  from  an  upper  entry  window  of  one 
of  the  college  buildiugH  and  was  nearly  killed.     Another 
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student,  a  friend  of  my  own,  had  to  pass  the  window  daily  in 
coming  and  going  from  his  room,  and  experienced  a  dread- 
ful temptation  to  imitate  the  deed.  Being  a  Catholic,  he  told 
his  director,  who  said,  *  All  right !  if  you  must,  you  must,' 
and  added, '  Go  ahead  and  do  it,'  thereby  instantly  quench- 
ing his  desire.  This  director  knew  how  to  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased.  But  we  need  not  go  to  minds  diseased  for 
1  examples  of  the  occasional  tempting-power  of  simple  bad- 
ness and  unpleasantness  as  such.  Every  one  who  has  a 
wound  or  hurt  anywhere,  a  sore  tooth,  e.g.,  will  ever  and 
anon  press  it  just  to  bring  out  the  pain.  If  we  are  near  a 
new  sort  of  stink,  we  must  sniff  it  again  just  to  verify  once 
more  how  bad  it  is.  This  very  day  I  have  been  repeating 
over  and  over  to  myself  a  verbal  jingle  whose  mawkish 
silliness  was  the  secret  of  its  haunting  power.  I  loathed 
yet  could  not  banish  it. 

Believers  in  the  pleasure-and-pain  theory  must  thus, 
if  they  are  candid,  make  large  exceptions  in  the  application 
of  their  creed.  Action  from  /  fixed  ideas '  is  accordingly 
a  terrible  stumbling-block  to  the  candid  Professor  Bain. 
Ideas  have  in  his  psychology  no  impulsive  but  only  a  *  guid" 
ing '  function,  whilst 

**  The  proper  stimulus  of  the  will,  namely,  some  variety  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  is  needed  to  give  the  impetus.  .  .  .  The  intellectual  link  is 
not  sufficient  for  causing  the  deed  to  rise  at  the  beck  of  the  idea 
(except  in  case  of  an  *idee  fixe')  ;"  but  **  should  any  pleasure  spring 
up  or  be  continued,  by  performing  an  action  that  we  clearly  conceive, 
the  causation  is  then  complete;  both  the  directing  and  the  movin^; 
powers  are  present."  * 

Pleasures  and  pains  are  for  Professor  Bain  the  *  genuine 
impulses  of  the  will.'  \ 

**  Without  an  antecedent  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling — actual 
or  ideal,  primary  or  derivative — the  will  cannot  be  stimulated.  Through 


*  Emotion  and  Will,  p.  862.     But  even  Bain's  own  description  belies 
his  formula,  for  the  idea  appears  as  the  '  moving '  and  the  pleasure  as 

the  '  directing  '  force. 
f  P.  398 
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all  the  diBgniseB  that  wrap  up  what  we  call  motives,  something  of  one 
or  other  of  these  two  grand  conditions  can  be  detected."  "^ 

Accordingly,  where  Professor  Bain  finds  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  lie  refuses  to  call  the  phenomenon  a  '  genuinely 
voluntary  impulse.'  The  exceptions,  he  admits, '  are  those 
furnished  by  never-dying  spontaneity,  habits,  and  fixed 
ideas.'  t  Fixed  ideas  'traverse  the  proper  course  of  voli- 
tion.' X 

'*  Disinterested  impulses  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  attainment  of 
pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of  pain.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  disinterested 
action,  in  the  only  form  that  I  can  conceive  it,  supposes  that  the  action 
of  the  will  and  the  attainment  of  happiness  do  not  square  throughout  **§ 

Sympathy  **  has  this  in  common  with  the  Fixed  Idea, 
that  it  clashes  with  the  reg^ar  outgoings  of  the  will  in 
favor  of  our  pleasures."! 

Prol  Bain  thus  admits  all  the  essential  facts.  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  motives  of  only  part  of  our  activity.  But  he 
prefers  to  give  to  that  part  of  the  activity  exclusively  which 
these  feelings  prompt  the  name  of  '  regular  outgoings '  and 

*  genuine  impulses '  of  the  will,  1  and  to  treat  all  the  rest  as 
mere  paradoxes  and  anomalies,  of  which  nothing  rational 
can  be  said.  This  amounts  to  taking  one  species  of  a 
genus,  calling  it  alone  by  the  generic  name,  and  ordering 
the  other  co-ordinate  species  to  find  what  names  they  may. 
At  bottom  this  is  only  verbal  play.  How  much  more  con- 
ducive to   clearness  and  insight  it  is  to   take  the  genua 

*  springs  of  action '  and  treat  it  as  a  whole ;  and  then  to 
distinguish  within  it  the  species  '  pleasure  and  pain '  from  \ 
whatever  other  species  may  be  found  I 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  complication  in  the  relation  of 
pleasure  to  action,  which  partly  excuses  those  who  make 
it  the  exclusive  spur.  This  complication  deserves  some 
notice  at  our  hands. 

An  impulse  which  discharges  itself  immediately  is  gen- 
erally quite  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain — the  breath- 

♦  P.  854.  t  P  »^'>  t  P.  890. 

§  Pp.  395-6.  I  P.  121. 

1[  Cf.  also  Bain's  note  to  Jas.  M'iWh  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  805. 
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ing  impulse,  for  example.  If  such  an  impulse  is  arrested, 
however,  by  an  extrinsic  force,  a  great  feeling  of  uneasiness 
is  produced — for  instance,  the  dyspnoea  of  asthma.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  arresting  force  is  then  overcome,  reU^ 
acrues — as  when  we  draw  breath  again  after  the  asthma  sub- 
sides. The  relief  is  a  pleasure  and  the  uneasiness  a  pain ; 
/  and  thus  it  happens  that  round  all  our  impulses,  merely  as 
I  such,  there  twine,  as  it  were,  secondary  possibilities  of 
I  pleasant  and  painful  feeling,  involved  in  the  manner  in 
1  which  the  act  is  allowed  to  occur.  These  jHecisures  and 
pains  of  achievement^  discharge,  or  fruition  exist,  no  matter 
what  the  original  spring  of  action  be.  We  are  glad  when 
we  have  successfully  got  ourselves  out  of  a  danger,  though 
the  thought  of  the  gladness  was  surely  not  what  suggested 
to  us  to  escape.  To  have  compassed  the  steps  towards  a 
proposed  sensual  indulgence  also  makes  us  glad,  and  this 
gladness  is  a  pleasure  additional  to  the  pleasure  originaUy 
proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  chagrined  and  dis- 
:  pleased  when  any  activity,  however  instigated,  is  hindered 
wtiilst  in  process  of  actual  discharge.  We  are  ^uneasy' 
till  the  discharge  starts  up  again.  And  this  is  just  as  true 
when  the  action  is  neutral,  or  has  nothing  but  pain  in  view 
as  its  result,  as  when  it  was  undertaken  for  pleasure's  ex- 
press sake.  The  moth  is  probably  as  annoyed  if  hindered 
from  getting  into  the  lamp-flame  as  the  roue  is  if  inter- 
rupted in  his  debauch ;  and  we  are  chagrined  if  prevented 
from  doing  some  quite  unimportant  act  which  would  have 
given  us  no  noticeable  pleasure  if  done,  merely  because  the 
prevention  itself  is  disagreeable. 

Let  us  now  call  the  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
act  may  be  done  the  pursued  pleasure.  It  follows  that,  even 
when  no  pleasure  is  pursued  by  an  act,  the  act  itself  may  be 
the  pleasantest  line  of  conduct  when  once  the  impulse  has 
begun,  on  account  of  the  incidental  pleasure  which  then 
attends  its  successful  achievement  and  the  pain  which  would 
come  of  interruption.  A  pleasant  act  and  an  act  pursuing  a 
pleasure  are  in  themselves,  however,  two  perfectly  distinct 
conceptions,  though  they  coalesce  in  one  concrete  phenome- 
non whenever  a  pleasure  is  deliberately  pursued.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  the  confusion  of  pursued  pleasure 
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with  men  pleasure  of  achievement  whicli  m&keB  tlie  pleoBore- 
tbeory  of  action  so  plansible  to  the  ordinary  mind.  We 
feel  an  impulse,  no  matter  whence  derived;  we  proceed 
to  act ;  if  hindered,  we  feel  displeasure  ;  and  if  successfnl, 
relief.  Action  in  the  line  of'  the  present  imjyii}»e  is  always  for 
the  time  being  the  pleasant  course ;  and  the  ordinary  he- 
donist expresses  this  fact  by  saying  that  we  act  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasantness  involved.  But  who  does  not  see 
that  for  this  sort  of  pleasure  to  be  possible,  the  impvise 
must  be  there  already  as  an  independent  fad  '!  The  pleasure 
of  snccessfal  performance  is  the  res\ii  of  the  impulse,  not 
its  caxise.  You  cannot  have  your  pleasure  of  achievement 
unless  you  have  managed  to  get  your  impulse  under  head- 
way beforehand  by  some  pre^Hona  means. 

It  is  true  that  on  special  occasions  (so  complex  is  the 
human  mind)  the  pleasure  of  achievement  may  itself  become  a 
puraved pleasure;  and  these  eases  form  another  point  on  which 
the  pleasure-theory  is  apt  to  rally.  Take  a  foot-ball  game 
or  a  fox-hunt.  Who  in  cold  blood  wants  the  fox  for  its 
own  sake,  or  cares  whether  the  ball  be  at  this  goal  or  that  ? 
We  know,  however,  by  experience,  that  if  we  cim  once  rouse 
a  certain  impulsive  excitement  in  ourselves,  whether  to  over- 
take the  fox,  or  to  get  the  ball  to  one  particular  goal,  the 
successful  venting  of  it  over  the  counteracting  checks  will 
fill  us  with  exceeding  joy.  We  therefore  get  ourselves  de- 
liberately and  artificially  into  the  hot  impulsive  state.  It 
takes  the  presence  of  various  instinct-arousing  conditions  to 
excite  it ;  but  little  by  little,  once  we  are  in  the  field,  it 
reaches  its  paroxysm  ;  and  we  reap  the  reward  of  our  ex- 
ertions in  that  pleasure  of  successful  achievement  which, 
far  more  than  the  dead  fox  or  the  goal-got  ball,  was  the  ob- 
ject we  originally  pursued.  So  it  oft«D  is  with  duties, 
liots  of  actions  are  done  with  heaviness  all  throng)),  and 
not  till  they  are  completed  does  pleasure  emerge,  in  the  joy 
of  being  done  with  them.  Like  Hamlet  we  say  of  each  such 
snccessive  task, 

"  O  cursed  spile, 
That  ever  I  wu  boru  to  set  ii  rigbt  I  " 

and  then  we  often  add  to  the  original  impulse  that  set  oe 
OD,  this  additional  one,  that  "  we  shall  fe«I  so  {;lad  wheo 
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well  through  with  it,"  that  thought  also  having  its  impuLsiva 
Spur.  But  bei^use  a  pleasure  of  achievement  can  thus  be- 
come a  pursued  pleasure  upon  orcasioii,  it  does  not  follow 
that  everywhere  aud  always  that  pleasure  must  be  what  is 
pursued.  This,  however,  is  what  the  pleasure-philosophers 
seem  to  suppose.  As  well  might  they  suppose,  because  do 
Bteamer  can  go  to  sea  without  incidentally  consuming  coal, 
and  because  some  steamers  may  occasionally  go  to  sea  to 
try  their  coal,  that  therefore  no  steamer  can  go  to  sea  for 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  coal -consumption.* 

As  we  need  not  act  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  pleasure  of 
achievement,  so  neither  need  we  act  for  the  sake  of  escaping 
the  uneasiness  of  arrest.  This  uneasiness  is  altogether  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  act  is  already  tending  to  occur  on  other 
grounds.  And  these  original  grounds  are  vhat  impel  to ita 
continuance,  even  though  the  uneasiness  of  the  arrest  may 
npon  occasion  add  to  their  impulsive  power. 

To  oonclnde,  I  am  far  from  denying  the  exceeding  protn- 
inence  and  importance  of  the  part  which  pleasures  and 
pains,  both  felt  and  represented,  play  in  the  motivatioD  of 
oar  conduct.  Bat  I  must  insist  that  it  is  no  exclusive  part, 
wid  that  co-ordinately  with  these  mental  objects  innumer- 
able others  have  an  exactly  similar  impulsive  and  inliibitivs 
power.f 

If  one  must  have  a  single  name  for  the  condition  apon 
which  the  impulsive  and  inhibitive  quality  of  objects  de- 
pends, one  had  better  call  it  their  ititerest.     'The  interest- 

*  How  much  cleacer  Hume's  head  was  than  tbal  of  his  discipiea'  I  "It 
bM  been  proved  beyond  a[]  coDtroverty  that  even  the  passionB  commonij 
esteemed  selGah  carry  the  Mind  beyond  self  directly  to  the  object ;  Ihal 
though  ihesnUaraciIon  of  ItieiteptiaHioiisglve!!  us  enJoynieDt.  yel  Ihe  proe- 
pect  of  thU  eujuyDieiil  is  not  Ihe  cause  of  tbe  passiona  but,  on  the  coulrarj, 
the  poaalon  is  antecedcut  to  tbe  en  joy  mEQ  I,  and  wilboul  Ibe  former  the  laiiet 
could  never  possibly  exist,"  etc.  (Esany  on  the  Dffierent  Speciea  of  Philoao 
phy.  SI.  note  near  the  end.) 

f  In  favor  of  the  view  to  the  text,  one  may  consult  H.  Sidgwirk.  Hetb 
oda  of  EtbicB,  book  i.  chap,  iv;  T.  U.  Grccu.  Prolegomeoa  to  Ethics,  bk. 
Qi.  chap.  r.  p.  170:  Carpenter,  Mental  Plij'siol..  chap  vi  :  J.  MartincMi, 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  pari  ii,  bk.  i,  cbap.  ii.  i.  and  bk.  n.  branch  i. 
chap.  I.  1.  g  !1  Against  It  see  Leslie  Stephen.  Science  of  Sthlcs.  chap.  u. 
g  u  ;  H.  Spencer.  Data  of  Ethics,  §g  »-16i  D.  Q.  Thompson.  System  of 
Peychology,  part  is.  and  Mind.  vi.  63.  Also  Bait,  Beosea  and  InteUMt, 
n»-44  ,  EmoUoiis  aud  Will,  436. 
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iug '  is  a  title  wliioh  covers  not  only  the  pleasant  and  the 
painful,  bnt  also  the  morbidly  fascinating,  the  tedionsly 
haunting,  and  even  the  simply  habitual,  inasmuch  as  the 
attention  usually  travels  on  habitual  lines,  and  what-we-at- 
tend-to  and  what-interests-us  are  synonymous  terms.  It 
seems  as  if  we  ought  to  look  for  the  secret  of  an  idea's  im- 
pulsiveness, not  in  any  peculiar  relations  which  it  may  have 
with  paths  of  motor  discharge, — for  all  ideas  have  relations 
with  some  such  paths, — but  rather  in  a  preliminary  phe-  ,  '"|'  i^-' 
nomenon,  the  urgency^  namdy^  with  which  it  is  aile  to  compd  ]"-'  '"*'''* 
attention  and  dominate  in  conaciousness.  Let  it  once  so  dom-  ' 
inate,  let  no  other  ideas  succeed  in  displacing  it,  and  what- 
ever motor  effects  belong  to  it  by  nature  will  inevitably 
occur — its  impulsion,  in  short,  will  be  given  to  boot,  and  will 
manifest  itself  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  what  we  have 
seen  in  instinct,  in  emotion,  in  common  ideo-motor  action, 
in  hypnotic  suggestion,  in  morbid  impulsion,  and  in  vcluntaa 
invita^ — the  impelling  idea  is  simply  the  one  which  possesses 
the  attention.  It  is  the  same  where  pleasure  and  pain  are 
the  motor  spurs — they  drive  other  thoughts  from  con- 
sciousness at  the  same  time  that  they  instigate  their  own 
characteristic  'volitional'  effects.  And  this  is  also  what 
happens  at  the  moment  of  the  Jiat^  in  all  the  five  types  of 
'decision'  which  we  have  described.  In  short,  one  does  not 
see  any  case  in  which  the  steadfast  occupancy  of  conscious- 
ness does  not  appear  to  be  the  prime  condition  of  impulsive 
power.  It  is  still  more  obviously  t^^prime  condition  of 
inhibitive  power.  What  checks  our  impulses  is  the  mere 
thinking  of  reasons  to  the  contrary — it  is  their  bare  presence 
to  the  mind  which  gives  the  veto,  and  makes  acts,  otherwise 
seductive,  impossible  to  perform.  If  we  could  only  forget 
our  scruples,  our  doubts,  our  fears,  what  exultant  energy 
we  should  for  a  while  display ! 

WIU:*  18  A  BSLATION  BETW1BBN  THE  MIND  AND  ITS 

'IDEAS.' 

In  closing  in,  therefore,  after  all  these  preliminaries, 
upon  the  more  intimate  nature  of  the  volitional  process,  we 
find  ourselves  driven  more  and  more  exclusively  to  con- 
the  conditions  which  make  ideas  prevail  in  the  mind. 


L 
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With  ihe_preTaleDce,  once  there  as  ^  fact,  of  the  motiv 
idea  the  psychology  of  volition  properly  stops.  The  move 
luents  which  ensue  are  exclusively  physiological  phenoment 
following  according  to  phjaiological  laws  upon  the  neun 
events  to  which  the  idea  corresponJu.  The  willing  tend 
nates  with  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  ;  and  whether  the  ac 
then  follows  or  not  is  a  matter  quite  immaterial,  so  far  as  tU 
willing  itself  goes.  I  will  to  write,  and  the  act  follows, 
will  to  sneeze,  and  it  does  not.  I  will  that  the  distant  tabl 
slide  over  the  floor  towards  me  ;  it  also  does  not.  My  willinj 
representation  can  no  more  instigate  my  sneezing-centr 
than  it  can  instigate  the  table  to  activity.  But  in  both  case 
it  is  as  true  and  good  willing  as  it  was  when  I  willed  b 
write.*  In  a  word,  volition  is  a  psychic  or  moral  fact  pun 
and  simple,  and  is  absolutely  completed  when  the  stabli 
state  of  the  idea  is  there.  The  supervention  of  motion  is  i 
supernumerary  phenomenon  depending  on  executive  g&n 
glia  whose  function  lies  outside  the  mind. 

In  St  Vitus'  dance,  in  locomotor  ataxy,  the  represents 
tion  of  a  movement  and  the  consent  to  it  take  place  nor 
mally.  But  the  inferior  executive  centres  are  deranged,  anc 
although  the  ideas  discharge  them,  they  do  not  dischar;g( 
them  so  as  to  reproduce  the  precise  sensations  anticipated 
In  aphasia  the  patient  has  an  image  of  certain  words  whict 
he  wishes  to  utter,  but  when  he  opens  his  mouth  he  hean 
himself  making  quite  unintended  sounds.  This  may  fill 
him  with  rage  and  despair — which  passions  only  show  hoi 


■  This  sentence  is  written  from  the  autlior's  owd  consclousuets.  Bui 
man;  personH  bs;  that  wbere  they  diBbelieve  in  Ibe  effects  eoBuiiig,  u  ii 
tbe  c&se  ot  the  table,  they  caaoot  will  it.  Tbey  "  cannot  exert  ft  voliliun 
tbat  a  table  should  move."  This  personal  difference  may  be  partly  verbal 
DiSercot  people  may  attach  different  connolatioos  to  the  word  'will.' 
But  I  incline  lo  think  thai  we  differ  psychologically  as  well.  When  oofl 
knows  tbat  be  has  no  power,  one's  desire  of  a  thing  is  called  a  leith  and 
not  a  will.  The  sense  of  impolence  inliibita  tbe  voiitioQ.  Only  by  abntract* 
Isg  from  the  tboUKbl  of  tbe  ImpOHEiblllty  am  I  abis  to  imagine  strongly 
tbe  lable  sliding  over  tbe  Boor,  to  make  tbe  bodily  '  effort '  wblch  1  do,  and 
to  wilt  It  lo  come  towards  uie.  It  may  be  thnt  some  people  are  uoable 
to  perform  this  abBtraction,  and  that  the  image  of  ibe  table  staliooui 
on  the  floo]'  inlilblts  the  contradictory  image  of  iia  movlag,  wlii~''  '~  **" 
object  to  b«  willed. 
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iatact  his  will  remaJQa  Paralysis  only  goes  a  step  farther. 
The  associated  mechanism  is  not  only  deranged  bnt  al- 
together broken  through.  The  volition  occurs,  but  the 
baud  remains  as  still  as  the  table.  The  paralytic  is  made 
aware  of  this  by  the  absence  of  the  expected  change  in  bis 
afferent  sensations.  He  tries  harder,  Le.,  he  mentally 
frames  the  sensation  of  muscular  '  effort,'  with  consent  that 
it  shall  occur.  It  does  so  :  he  frowns,  he  heaves  his  chest, 
he  clinches  his  other  fist,  but  the  palsied  arm  lies  passive 
as  before.* 

We  thus  find  that  toe  reach  Ike  heart  of  our  inquiry  into 
volition  when  uv  ask  by  what  process  it  is  thai  the  thought  of 
any  given  object  comes  to  prevail  stably  in  the  mind.  Where 
thoughts  prevail  without  effort,  we  have  sufficiently  studied 
in  the  several  chapters  on  sensation,  association,  and  at- 
tention, the  laws  of  their  advent  before  consciousness  and  of 
their  sta^'.  We  will  not  go  over  that  ground  again,  tor  we 
know  that  interest  aud  association  are  the  words,  let  their 
worth  be  what  it  may,  on  which  our  explanations  must  per- 
force rely.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of 
the  thought  is  accompanied  by  the  phenomenon  of  effort, 
the  case  is  much  less  clear.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  at- 
tention we  postponed  the  final  consideration  of  voluntary 
attention  with  effort  to  a  later  place.  We  have  now  I 
brought  things  to  a  point  at  which  we  see  that  attention  1 
with  effort  is  all  that  any  case  of  volition  implies.  Tlie  ^ 
essential  achievement  of  the  tciU,  in  short,  when  it  is  moat '  vol- 
untary,' is  to  ATTEND  lo  a  diffictdt  object  and  hold  it  fast  before 
the  mivd.  The  so-doing  is  the^a/  ;  and  it  is  a  mere  physio- 
logical incident  that  when  the  object  is  thus  attended  to, 
immediate  motor  consequences  should  ensue.  A  resolve, 
whose  contemplated  motor  consequences  are  not  to  ensue 
antil  some  possibly  far  distant  future  condition  shall  have 
been  fulfilled,  involves  all  the  psychic  elements  of  a  motor 
fiat  except  the  word  '  now ,-'  and  it  is  the  same  with  many  of 

•  A  nonnal  palay  occurs  during  sleep.  We  will  all  iorts  of  mottons  In 
0ur  dreuns.  biU  seldom  perform  anj  of  them.  Id  nigbimare  we  become 
eoMciouB  of  ibc  DOD-performaacc,  and  make  a  inuBcular  '  efftirt.'  Tbit 
■eems  (hen  to  occur  In  a  restricted  way.  limiting  ttself  to  the  occluafon  0( 
tfac  glottis  and  )irodiiciag  ilic  respiratory  anxiety  Khlcb  wakes  ui  up. 


OUT  purely  theoretic  beliefs.  We  saw  in  effect  in  the  ftp 
propriate  chapter,  how  in  the  last  resort  belief  mernns  otd 
a  peculiar  sort  of  oucupancy  of  the  miud,  and  relation  t 
the  self  felt  in  the  thing  believed  ;  and  we  know  in  the  caa 
of  many  beliefs  how  constant  an  effort  of  the  attention  i 
required  to  keep  them  in  this  sitnatiou  and  protect  thei 
from  displacement  by  contradictory  ideas.*  (Compar 
above,  p.  321.) 

Effort  of  atteiUion  is  thus  the  essential  phenomenon  c 
wiQ.f  Every  reader  must  know  by  his  own  experience  thi 
this  is  so,  for  every  reader  must  have  felt  some  fieiy  paa 
aion's  grasp.  What  constitutes  the  difficulty  for  a  mat 
laboring  under  an  unwise  passion  of  acting  as  if  the  punq 

*  Both  resolTW  aod  beliefs  have  of  course  immediate  motor  OoM 
qucncee  of  a  quasi -emolional  sort,  tiiangeB  of  brealbiag,  of  altitude,  ll 
ternal  speech  muvcmeDts.  eic,;  but  these  movemeDis  are  nottbeo^^ 
resolved  oq  or  believed.  The  movemeDls  fa  commoti  volition  are  the  ol 
ject«  willed. 

f  This  Bolitiimal  effort  pure  uid  simple  must  be  cnrefully  diflUnguiilii! 
from  Ihe  miMtsiiur  effort  with  wbitJi  it  Is  uauaUj  coDfounded.  The  lalti 
coQeists  of  all  those  pcripheml  feelings  to  which  a  muscular  'exenion 
may  give  rike.  These  feelings,  whenever  they  are  massive  and  the  body 
Dot '  frefib. '  are  rather  disagreejible,  especially  when  accompanied  by  stoppr 
brealb,  congested  head,  bruised  eldiJ  of  fingers,  toes,  or  shoulders,  bo 
•Iraioed  joints.  And  it  is  only  a*  Ihui  aitagreaiiie  thai  the  mind  mu 
make  its  tolUional  effort  in  stably  represenliag  their  reality  and  cotiw 
quently  bringing  !l  about.  That  they  bappen  to  be  nude  real  by  musculi 
activity  is  a  purely  accidental  circumstance.  A  soldier  standing  still  to  t 
fired  at  expects  disagreeable  sensations  from  his  muscular  passivity.  Tl 
action  of  bis  will,  la  sustaining  the  expectation,  is  identical  with  thi 
required  for  a  painful  muscular  effort.  What  is  hard  for  botb  \afiteing  a 
idM,  at  real. 

Where  much  muscular  effort  is  not  needed  or  where  the  '  f  reabnea* ' : 
very  great,  the  volitional  effort  Is  not  required  to  sustain  the  Idea  of  movi 
meni,  which  comes  then  and  stays  in  virtue  of  association's  simpler  ls»: 
More  commonly,  however,  muscnlar  effort  involves  volitionni  effort  i 
well.  ExIiBusled  with  fatigue  and  wet  and  watching,  tbe  Bailor  on 
wreck  throws  himself  down  to  rest.  But  hardly  are  bis  liroba  falrl 
relaxed,  wbcn  the  order  '  To  Ibe  pumps  t '  again  sounds  in  bis  ears.  Sb« 
be,  cun  he,  obey  it  ^  Is  It  not  better  Just  to  let  his  aching  body  lie,  and  l< 
the  ship  go  down  if  she  will  ?  So  he  lies  on,  till,  with  a  desperate  heat 
of  tbe  will,  at  last  he  staggers  to  bis  legs,  and  to  bis  task  again.  Agalt 
liiere  are  instances  where  the  But  dcnmuds  great  volitional  effort  Iboiig 
the  muscuhir  exertion  be  insigniticaui.  e.g.,  tbe  gelling  out  of  bed  an. 
balbing  one's  self  on  a  cold  morning- 
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wei«  QDwise  ?  Certaiulj  there  is  no  physical  diOictilty.  It 
is  aa  easy  physically  to  avoid  a  figlit  as  to  begin  ijue,  to 
pocket  one's  money  as  to  squander  it  on  one's  cnpiditieH,  to 
walk  away  from  as  towards  a  coquette's  door.  The  difficulty 
is  mental ;  it  is  that  of  getting  the  idea  of  the  wise  action 
to  stay  before  our  mind  at  all.  When  any  strong  emotioual 
stat«  whatever  is  upon  us  the  tendency  is  for  no  images  but 
Mnch  as  are  congruous  with  it  to  come  up.  If  others  by 
chance  offer  themselves,  they  are  instantly  smothered  and 
crowded  out.  If  we  be  joyous,  we  cannot  keep  thinking  of  , 
those  uncertainties  and  riska  of  failure  which  abound  upon 
our  path  ;  if  lugubrious,  we  cannot  think  of  new  triumphs, 
travels,  loves,  and  joys;  nor  if  vengeful,  of  onr  oppressor's 
community  of  nature  with  ourselves.  The  cooling  advice 
which  we  get  from  others  when  the  fever-fit  is  on  us  is  the 
most  jarring  and  exasperating  thing  in  life.  Reply  we  can- 
not, so  we  get  angry ;  for  by  a  sort  of  self- preserving  in- 
stinct which  our  passion  has,  it  feels  that  these  chill  objects, 
if  they  once  but  gain  a  lodgment,  ndll  work  and  work 
until  they  have  frozen  the  very  vital  spark  from  out  of  all 
oar  mood  and  brought  our  airy  castles  in  ruin  to  the  ground. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  reasonable  ideas  over  others 
— if  they  can  once,  get  a  quiet  hearing ;  and  passion's  cue 
OGOordingly  is  always  and  everywhere  to  prevent  their  still 
amall  voice  from  being  heard  at  all.  "  Let  me  not  think  of 
that !  Don't  speak  to  me  of  that !"  This  is  the  sudden  cry 
of  all  those  who  iu  a  passiou  perceive  some  sobering  con- 
siderations about  to  check  them  in  mid-career.  "  Has:  tibi 
eriljanua  leti,"  we  feel.  There  is  something  ao  icy  in  this 
cold-water  bath,  something  which  seems  so  hostile  to  the 
movement  of  our  life,  so  )>urely  negative,  in  Beasou,  when 
she  lays  her  corpse-like  finger  on  our  heart  and  says,  "Haiti 
give  ap !  leave  off!  go  back !  sit  down  !"  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  to  most  men  the  steadying  iuliuence  seems,  for  the 
time  being,  a  very  minister  of  death. 

The  strong-willed  man,  however,  is  the  man  who  hears 
the  still  small  voice  unflinchingly,  and  who,  when  the 
death-bringing  consideration  comes,  looks  at  its  face,  con- 
seota  to  its  presence,  clings  to  it,  affirms  it,  and  holds  it 
fast,  in  spite  of  the  host  of  exciting  mental  images  which 
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rise  in  revolt  against  it  and  would  expel  it  from  the  miii< 
StiBtained  in  this  way  hy  a  resolute  effort  of  atteutioD,  tb 
difficult  object  erelong  begins  to  call  uj>  its  own  conganei 
and  associates  and  ends  by  changing  the  disposition  of  th 
man's  eonscioasness  altogether.  And  with  his  couHcioai 
nesa,  his  action  changes,  for  the  new  object,  once  stably  i 
possesion  of  the  field  of  his  thoaghts,  iufallibly  prcMlac^ 
its  own  motor  effects.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  gaiuin 
possession  of  that  field.  Though  the  spontaneous  drift  c 
thought  is  all  the  other  way,  the  attention  must  be  kep 
strained  on  that  one  object  until  at  last  it  grows,  so  as  t 
maintain  itself  before  the  mind  with  ease.  This  strain  o 
the  attention  is  the  fundamental  act  of  will.  And  the  wilt' 
work  is  in  most  cases  practically  ended  when  the  bare  prea 
ence  to  onr  thought  of  the  naturally  unwelcome  object  ha 
been  secured.  For  the  mysterious  tie  between  the  though 
and  the  motor  centres  nest  comes  into  play,  and,  in  a  wa; 
wliich  we  cannot  even  guess  at,  the  obedience  of  the  bodil; 
organs  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  all  this  one  sees  how  the  immediate  point  of_spj)U 
cation  of  the  volitional  e£[ort  lies  exclusively  In  the  meata 
world.  The  whole  drama  is  a  mental  drama.  The  wholi 
difficulty  is  a  mental  difficulty,  a  difficulty  with  an  object  o 
our  thought.  If  I  may  use  the  word  idea  without  suggest 
ing  associationist  or  Herbartian  fables,  I  will  say  that  it  ii 
an  idea  to  which  onr  will  appUes  itself,  an  idea  which  if  wi 
let  it  go  would  slip  away,  but  which  we  will  not  let  go 
Consent  to  the  idea's  undivided  presence,  this  is  effort') 
sole  achievement.  Its  only  function  is  to  get  this  feelin^^;  o 
I  consent  into  the  mind,  AJid  for  this  there  is  but  one  way 
The  idea  to  be  consented  to  must  be  kept  from  fliokeriuf 
and  going  out  It  must  be  held  steadily  before  the  mine 
until  it  fils  the  mind.  Such  filling  of  the  mind  by  an  idea 
with  its  congruous  associates,  w  consent  to  the  idea  and  tc 
the  fact  which  the  idea  represents.  If  the  idea  be  that,  oi 
include  that,  of  a  bodily  movement  of  our  own,  then  we  call 
the  consent  thus  laboriously  gained  a  motor  voUtion.  Foi 
Nature  here  '  backs  '  us  instantaneously  and  follows  up  ooi 
inward  willingness  by  outward  changes  wn  her  own  part 
She  does  this  in  no  other  instance.     Pity  she  should  nol 


^^'  -*- 
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haye  been  more  generous,  nor  made  a  world  whose  other 
parte  were  as  immediately  subject  to  our  will ! 

On  page  531,  in  describing  the  *  reasonable  type '  of  de- 
cision, it  was  said  that  it  usually  came  when  the  right  con- 
ception of  the  case  was  found.  Where,  however,  the  right 
conception  is  an  anti-inpulsive  one,  the  whole  intellectual 
ingenuity  of  the  man  usually  goes  to  work  to  crowd  it  out 
of  sight,  and  to  find  names  for  the  emergency,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  dispositions  of  the  moment  may  sound  sancti- 
fied, and  sloth  or  passion  may  reign  unchecked.  How  many 
excuses  does  the  drunkard  find  when  each  new  temptation 
comes !  It  is  a  new  brand  of  liquor  which  the  interests  of 
intellectual  culture  in  such  matters  oblige  him  to  test ; 
moreover  it  is  poured  out  and  it  is  sin  to  waste  it ;  or  others 
are  drinking  and  it  would  be  churlishness  to  refuse ;  or  it  is 
but  to  enable  him  to  sleep,  or  just  to  get  through  this  job  of 
work  ;  or  it  isn't  drinking,  it  is  because  he  feels  so  cold  ; 
or  it  is  Christmas-day  ;  or  it  is  a  means  of  stimulating  him 
to  make  a  more  powerful  resolution  in  favor  of  abstinence 
than  any  he  has  hitherto  made ;  or  it  is  just  this  once,  and 
once  doesn't  count,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  libitum — it  is,  in  fact,  any- 
thing you  like  except  being  a  drunkard.  That  is  the  concep- 
tion that  will  not  stay  before  the  poor  soul's  attention.  But 
If  he  once  gets  able  to  pick  out  that  way  of  conceiving,  from 
all  the  other  possible  ways  of  conceiving  the  various  op- 
portunities which  occur,  if  through  thick  and  thin  he  holds 
to  it  that  this  is  being  a  drunkard  and  is  nothing  else,  he 
is  not  likely  to  remain  one  long.  The  effort  by  which  he 
succeeds  in  keeping  the  right  name  unwaveringly  present 
to  his  mind  proves  to  be  his  saving  moral  act.* 

Everywhere  then  the  function  of  the  effort  is  the  same: 
to  keep,  affirming  and  adopting  a  thought  which|  if  left  to 
itself,  would  slip  away.  It  may  be  cold  and  flat  when  the 
spont^eous  mental  drift  is  towards  excitement,  or  great 
and  arduous  when  the  spontaneous  drift  is  towards  repose. 
In  the  one  case  the  effort  has  to  inhibit  an  explosive,  in  the 

*  Cf .  Aristotle's  NichomacheBan  Ethics,  vn.  8  ;  also  a  discuasion  of  the 
doctrine  of  '  The  Practical  Syllogism '  in  Sir  A.  Grant's  edition  of  this 
work,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  212  ff. 


other  to  aroose  an  obstmcted  vilL  The  exbaasted  sailo 
ou  a  wreck  has  a  will  which  iu  obstructed.  Oue  of  hi 
ideas  is  that  of  his  sore  hands,  of  the  nameless  ezhaastioi 
of  his  whole  frame  which  the  act  of  farther  pampiug  Id 
voives,  and  of  the  deliciousness  of  sinking  into  sleep.  Thi 
other  is  that  of  the  hungry  sea  ingulfing  him.  "  Bathe 
the  aching  toil !"  he  sajs;  and  it  becomes  reality  then,  ii 
spite  of  the  inhibiting  influence  of  the  relatively  luxuriou 
sensations  which  he  gets  from  lying  still.  But  exacti; 
similar  in  form  would  be  his  consent  to  lie  and  sleep.  Oftei 
it  is  the  thought  of  sleep  and  what  leads  to  it  which  is  thi 
hard  one  to  keep  before  the  mind.  If  a  patient  affiicte< 
with  insomnia  can  only  control  the  whirling  chase  of  hi 
thoughts  so  far  as  to  think  of  nothing  nt  all  (which  can  b 
done),  or  so  far  as  to  imagine  one  letter  after  another  of  '. 
verse  of  scripture  or  poetry  spelt  slowly  and  monotoooual; 
out,  it  is  almost  certain  that  here,  too,  specific  bodily  effect 
will  follow,  and  that  sleep  will  come.  The  trouble  is  to  keej 
the  mind  upon  a  train  of  objects  naturally  so  insipid.  X 
'  sustain  a  representation,  to  think,  is,  in  short,  the  only  mora 
»ct,  for  the  impulsive  and  the  obstructed,  for  sane  am 
lunatics  alike.  Most  maniacs  know  their  thoughts  to  b 
crazy,  but  find  them  too  pressing  to  be  withstood.  Com 
pared  with  them  the  sane  troths  are  so  deadly  sober,  n 
cadaverous,  that  the  lunatic  cannot  bear  to  look  them  u 
the  face  and  say,  "  Ijet  these  alone  be  my  reality !"  Bu 
with  sufficient  effort,  as  Dr.  Wigan  says, 

"  Suuh  n  man  can  for  a  time  tntjtd  himself  up^  as  it  were,  and  deCci 
niino  tbut  the  notions  of  the  disordered  brain  stiall  not  be  monifesred 
Many  instances  are  on  record  similar  to  that  to)d  by  Pinel,  where  ni 
inmnte  of  the  BicStre,  having  stood  a  long  cross-examination,  ani 
given  every  mark  of  restored  reason,  signed  his  name  to  the  papa 
authorizing  his  discbarge  'Jesus  Christ,' and  then  went  off  into  all  (In 
vaKarles  connected  with  that  deliiaion.  In  the  phraseoltq^  of  ihi 
gentleman  whose  case  is  related  in  an  early  part  of  this  [Wigan's]  worl 
be  had  '  held  himself  tight'  during  the  euamication  in  order  to  aitaii 
his  object;  this  once  accomplished  be  '  let  himself  down  '  again,  sod 
if  even  eongciOHS  of  his  delusion,  could  not  control  it.  I  have  obsenrec 
with  sncb  persons  that  it  reqnirea  a  considerable  time  to  wind  lh«n 
■elves  up  to  the  pitch  of  complete  self-control,  that  the  effort  is  a  pain 
ful  tension  of  the  mind.  .  .  ,  When  thrown  off  their  guard  by  aoj 
accidental  remark  or  worn  out  by  the  length  of  tbe  examination,  Uiej 
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kt  themmlvm  go^  and  cannot  gather  themselveB  up  again  without  prep- 
aration. Lord  Erskine  relates  the  story  of  a  man  who  brought  an 
action  against  Dr.  Munro  for  confining  him  without  cause.  He  under- 
went the  most  rigid  examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  with- 
out discovering  any  appearance  of  insanity,  till  a  gentleman  asked  him 
about  a  princess  with  whom  he  corresponded  in  cherry-juice,  and  he 
became  instantly  insane.'"^ 

To  snm  it  all  up  in  a  word,  thetsrsua^nof  the  paychclogu 
col  process  in  volition^  the  point  to  which  the  ukU  is  directly  ap^ 
pliedy  is  altvays  an  idea.  There  are  at  all  times  some  ideas 
from  which  we  shy  away  like  frightened  horses  the  moment 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  their  forbidding  profile  upon  the 
threshold  of  our  thought.  The  only  resistance  which  our 
win  can  possibly  experience  is  the  resistance  which  such  an  idea 
offers  to  being  attended  to  at  aH  To  attend  to  it  is  the  voli- 
tional act,  and  the  only  inward  volitional  act  which  we  ever 
perform. 

I  have  put  the  thing  in  this  ultra-simple  way  because  I 
want  more  than  anything  else  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  1 

volition  is  primarily  a  relation,  not  between  our  Self  and  | 

.  ^—^■^—^—^—^—^^^^———^—^^^^^-^-^^-^^•—^-^•^—^-^—^-—^-^^^^—^—^  —       ■ 

*  The  Duality  of  the  Mind,  pp.  141-2.  Another  case  from  the  same 
book  (p.  128):  "  A  gentleman  of  respectable  birth,  excellent  education, 
and  ample  fortune,  engaged  in  one  of  the  highest  departments  of  trade, 
.  .  .  and  being  induced  to  embark  in  one  of  the  plausible  speculations  of 
Che  day  .  .  .  was  utterly  ruined.  Like  other  men  he  could  bear  a  sudden 
overwhelming  reverse  better  than  a  long  succession  of  petty  misfortunes, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  himself  on  the  occasion  met  with  un- 
bounded admiration  from  his  friends.  He  withdrew,  however,  into  rigid 
seclusion,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  exercise  the  generosity  and  indulge 
the  benevolent  feelings  which  had  formed  the  happiness  of  his  life,  made 
himself  a  substitute  for  them  by  daydreams,  gradually  fell  into  a  state  of 
irritable  despondency,  from  which  he  only  gradually  recovered  with  the 
loss  of  reason.  He  now  fancied  himself  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and 
gave  without  stint  his  imaginary  riches.  He  has  ever  since  been  under 
gentle  restraint,  and  leads  a  life  not  merely  of  happiness,  but  of  bliss :  con- 
verses rationally,  reads  the  newspapers,  where  every  tale  of  distress  attracts 
his  notice,  and  being  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  blank  checks, 
he  fills  up  one  of  them  with  a  munificent  sum,  sends  it  off  to  the  sufferer, 
and  sits  down  to  his  dinner  with  a  happy  conviction  that  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  a  little  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  yet,  on  a 
serious  conversation  with  one  of  his  old  friends,  he  is  quite  conscious  of 
bis  real  position,  but  the  conviction  is  so  exquisitely  painful  thai  k$wiU 
m4  let  himmffbeU&m  0." 


extra- mental  matter  (as  many  philosophers  atill  muDtaiiil 
but  between  our  Self  and  our  own  states  of  mind.  Bu 
when,  a  short  while  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  tilling  of  the  mint 
with  an  idea  as  being  equivalent  to  consent  to  the  idea'i 
object,  I  said  something  which  the  reader  doubtless  qoes 
tioned  at  the  time,  and  which  certainly  now  demands  somi 
qualiScatiou  ere  we  pass  beyond. 

It  is  unqualifiedly  true  that  if  any  thought  do  fill  thi 
mind  exclusively,  such  filling  is  consent  The  thoagbt,  fo 
that  time  at  any  rate,  carries  the  man  and  his  will  with  il 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  thought  need  fill  the  mind  ex 
olaaively  for  consent  to  be  there ;  for  we  often  consent  ti 
things  whilst  thinking  of  other  things,  even  of  hostili 
things ;  and  we  saw  in  fact  that  precisely  what  distinguishei 
our  '  fifth  type '  of  decision  from  the  other  types  (see  p.  534 
is  just  this  coexistence  with  the  triumphant  thought  o 
other  thoughts  which  would  inhibit  it  but  for  the  effor 
which  makes  it  prevail.  The  efi'ort  to  attend  is  therefor 
only  a  part  of  what  the  word  '  will '  covers ;  it  covers  alsi 
the  efi^ort  to  consent  to  something  to  which  our  attention  i 
not  quite  complete.  Often,  when  an  object  has  gained  ou 
attention  exclusively,  and  its  motor  results  are  just  on  thi 
point  of  setting  in,  it  seems  as  if  the  sense  of  their  immi 
nent  irrevocability  were  enough  of  itself  to  start  up  the  in 
liibitnry  ideas  and  to  make  us  pause.  Then  we  need  a  nei 
stroke  of  effort  to  break  down  the  sudden  hesitation  whici 
seizes  upon  us,  and  to  persevere.  So  that  although  atten 
tioD  is  the  first  and  fundamental  thing  in  volition,  expre» 
consent  to  the  reality  of  what  is  atieitded  to  is  often  an  ad' 
ditional  and  quite  distinct  phenomenon  involved. 

The  reader's  own  consciousness  tells  him  of  course  jus 
what  these  words  of  mine  denote.  And  I  freely  confesi 
that  I  am  impotent  to  carry  the  analysis  of  the  matter  an] 
farther,  or  to  explain  in  other  terms  of  what  this  consenl 
consists.  It  seems  a  subjective  experience  sui  geveris,  whicl 
we  can  designate  but  not  define.  We  stand  here  ezactlj 
where  we  did  in  the  case  of  belief.  When  an  idea  stings  oi 
in  a  certain  way,  makes  as  it  were  a  certain  electric  connei> 
tion  with  our  self,  we  believe  that  it  i*  a  reality.  When  ii 
stings  us  in  another  way,  makes  another  connection  witii 
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oar  Self,  we  say,  let  it  he  Sk  reality.  To  the  word  *  is  '  and 
to  the  words  '  let  it  be '  there  correspond  peculiar  attitudes 
of  consciousness  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  explain.  The 
indicative  and  the  imperative  moods  are  as  much  ultimate 
categories  of  thinking  as  they  are  of  grammar.  The  '  qual- 
ity of  reality '  which  these  moods  attach  to  things  is  not 
like  other  qualities.  It  is  a  relation  to  our  life.  It  means 
our  adoption  of  the  things,  our  caring  for  them,  our  stand- 
ing by  them.  This  at  least  is  what  it  practically  means  for 
us;  what  it  may  mean  beyond  that  we  do  not  kno^. 
And  the  transition  from  merely  considering  an  object  as 
possible,  to  deciding  or  willing  it  to  be  real ;  the  change 
from  the  fluctuating  to  the  stable  personal  attitude  concern- 
ing it ;  from  the  '  don't  care '  state  of  mind  to  that  in  which 
*  we  mean  business,'  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  things  in 
life.  We  can  partly  enumerate  its  conditions ;  and  we  can 
partly  trace  its  consequences,  especially  the  momentous 
one  that  when  the  mental  object  is  a  movement  of  our  own 
body,  it  realizes  itself  outwardly  when  the  mental  change 
in  question  has  occurred.  But  the  change  itself  as  a  sub- 
jective phenomenon  is  something  which  we  can  translate 
into  no  simpler  terms. 

THS  QUXSTIGN  OF  '  FBKIl-WIIiIi.' 

Especially  must  we,  when  talking  about  it,  rid  our  mind 
of  the  fabulous  warfare  of  separate  agents  called  *  ideas.' 
The  brain-processes  may  be  agents,  and  the  thought  as  such 
may  be  an  agent  But  what  the  ordinary  psychologies 
call  'ideas*  are  nothing  but  parts  of  the  total  object  of 
representation.  All  that  is  before  the  mind  at  once,  no  ' 
matter  how  complex  a  system  of  things  and  relations  it  may 
be,  is  one  object  for  the  thought  Thus, '  A-and-B-and-their- 
mutual  -  incompatibility  -  and  -  the  -  fact  -  that-only-one-can- 
be-true-or-can  -  become-  real-notwithstanding  -the-probabil- 
ity-or-desirability-of-both '  may  be  such  a  complex  object ; 
and  where  the  thought  is  deliberative  its  object  has  always 
some  such  form  as  this.  When,  now,  we  pass  from  delib- 
eration to  decision,  that  total  object  undergoes  a  change. 
We  either  dismiss  A  altogether  and  its  relations  to  B,  and 
think  of  B  exclusively  ;  or  after  thinking  of  both  as  possi- 
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bilities,  we  next  think  that  A  is  impossible,  and  that  B  i 
or  forthwith  shall  be  reul.  In  either  case  a  new  object  J 
before  our  thought ;  and  where  effort  exists,  it  is  wbei 
the  change  from  the  first  object  to  the  second  one  is  hari 
Our  thought  seetus  to  turn  in  this  case  like  a  heavy  doc 
on  rasty  hinges ;  only,  so  far  as  the  eflfort  feels  spontaneom 
it  turns,  not  as  if  hy  some  one  helping,  but  as  if  b j  a 
inward  activity,  born  for  the  occasion,  of  its  own. 

The  psychologists  who  discussed  '  the  muscular  senaf 
at  the  international  congress  at  Paris  iii  1S89  agreed  at  tli 
end  that  they  needed  to  come  to  a  better  understandia 
in  regard  to  this  appearance  of  internal  actJTJty  at  tt 
moment  when  a  decision  is  made.  M.  Fouillee,  in  an  artid 
which  I  find  more  interesting  and  suggestive  than  ooherei 
or  conclusive,*  seems  to  resolve  our  sense  ot  activitj  icJ 
that  of  our  very  existence  as  thinking  entities.  At  least  B 
I  translate  his  words.t  But  we  saw  in  Chapter  X  how  hai 
it  is  to  lay  a  verifying  finger  plainly  upon  the  ttiinkui 
process  as  such,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  certain  objeoi 
of  the  stream.  M.  Fouillee  admitfl  this ;  but  I  do  not  tluB 
he  fully  realizes  how  strong  would  be  the  position  of  a  mi 
who  should  suggest  {see  Vol,  I.  p.  301)  that  the  feeling  i 
moral  activity  itself  which  accompanies  the  advent  of  ce 
tain  '  objects  '  before  the  mind  is  nothing  but  certain  Qth< 
objects, — constrictions,  namely,  in  the  brows,  eyes,  tbroa 
and  breathing  apparatus,  present  then,  but  absent  froi 
other  pulses  of  subjective  change.  Were  this  the  trutl 
then  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  actinty  of  which  we  becoa 
aware  in  effort  would  seem  merely  to  be  that  of  our  bodi 
and  many  thinkers  would  probably  thereupon  cosclmi 
that  this  '  settles  the  claims '  of  inner  activity,  and  dismiss 
the  whole  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a  snperffnity  in  ps} 
chological  science. 

I  cannot  see  my  way  to  so  extreme  a  view ;  even  a 
though  I  must  repeat  the  confession  made  on  pp.  29&-7  < 
Vol.  I,  that  I  do  not  /i^y  understand  how  we  come  to  on 
nnshakable  belief  that  thinking  exists  as  a  special  kind  ( 

"  '  Le  Seolimenl  de  I'Effort.  et  li)  Conscieuce  dv  I'Actioti.'  in  Hm 
PWlosiiphique.  ixvin.  QBl.  t  I*.  5" 
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,  Immaterial  process  alongside  of  the  material  proceaees  of  the 
■world.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  only  by  poatulating  soch 
thiaking  do  ve  make  thiugs  currently  intelligible ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  paychologiat  has  as  yet  denied  ihe/act  of 
thinking,  the  utmost  that  has  been  denied  being  its  dynamic 
power.  But  if  we  postulate  the  fact  of  the  thinkinf^  at  all, 
I  believe  that  we  must  postulate  its  power  as  well ;  nor  do 
I  see  how  we  can  rightly  equalize  ita  power  with  its  mere 
existence,  and  say  (as  M.  Fouillee  seems  to  say)  that  for  the 
thought- process  to  go  on  at  ail  is  an  activity,  and  an  activity 
everywhere  the  same ;  for  certain  steps  forward  in  this 
process  seem  prima  fade  to  be  passive,  and  other  steps 
(as  where  an  object  comes  with  effort)  seem  prima /tide  to 
be  active  in  a  supreme  degree.  If  we  admit,  therefore,  that 
our  thoughts  exist,  we  ought  to  admit  that  they  exitst  after 
the  fashion  in  which  they  appear,  as  things,  namely,  that 
supervene  upon  each  other,  sometimes  with  effort  ikud  some- 
times with  ease ;  the  only  questions  being,  is  the  effort 
where  it  exists  a  fixed  function  of  the  o6;*crf,  which  the  latter 
imposes  on  the  thought?  or  is  it  such  an  independent 
'  variable '  that  with  a  constant  object  more  or  less  of  it 
may  be  made  ? 

It  oertainly  appears  to  ns  indeterminate,  and  as  if,  even 
with  an  nnchanging  object,  we  might  make  more  or  less,  ax 
we  uhoose.  If  it  be  really  indeterminate,  our  future  acts  are 
ambiguous  or  unpredestinate :  in  common  parlance,  our 
wiUs  are  free.  If  the  amount  of  effort  be  not  indeterminate, 
but  be  related  in  a  fixed  manner  to  the  objects  themselves, 
in  such  wise  that  whatever  object  at  any  time  fills  our 
consciousness  was  from  eternity  bound  to  fill  it  then  and 
there,  and  compel  from  us  the  exact  effort,  neither  more  nor 
less,  which  we  bestow  upon  it,— then  our  wills  are  not  free, 
and  all  our  acts  are  foreordained.  The  question  offmA  in 
the  free-wiU  controversy  is  tfiits  extremely  simple.  It  relaten  j 
solely  to  the  amount  of  effort  nf  attention  or  consent  which 
we  can  at  any  time  put  forth.  Are  the  duration  and  intensity  l 
of  this  effort  fixed  functions  of  the  object,  or  are  they  not  ?  ' 
Now,  as  I  just  said,  it  seems  as  if  the  effort  were  an  inde- 
pendent variable,  as  if  we  might  exert  more  or  less  of  it  in 
any  given  case.     When  a  man  has  let  his  thoughts  go  for 
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daya  and  weeks  aotil  at  last  tliey  culminate  in  sod 
ticularly  dirty  or  cowardly  or  cruel  act,  it  is  hard  to  pel 
suade  him,  in  tbe  midst  of  his  remorse,  that  he  might  no 
Iif4ve  reined  them  in ;  hard  to  make  him  believe  that  thi 
whole  goodly  universe  (which  his  act  so  jars  upon)  require! 
and  exacted  it  of  him  at  that  fatal  moment,  and  from  etemit 
made  anght  else  impossible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tber 
is  the  certainty  that  all  his  effortless  volitions  are  resultant 
of  interests  and  associations  whose  streugtli  and  seqaecce  ar 
mechanically  determined  by  the  structure  of  that  phyaica 
mass,  his  brain  ;  and  the  general  continuity  of  things  ani 
the  monistic  conception  of  the  world  may  lead  one  irresis( 
ibiy  to  postulate  that  a  little  fact  like  effort  can  form  ni 
real  exception  to  the  overwhelming  reign  of  deter  minis  ti 
Jaw.  Even  in  effortless  volition  we  have  the  consciousnes 
of  the  alternative  being  also  possible.  This  is  surely  a  de 
lusion  here  ;  why  is  it  not  a  delusion  e^•e^ywhe^e  ? 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  question  of  free-wiU  ia  in 
soluble  on  strictly  psychologic  grounds.  After  a  certaii 
amount  of  effort  of  attention  has  been  given  to  an  idea, ) 
ia  manifestly  impossible  to  tell  whether  either  more  or  lea 
of  it  migM  have  been  yiven  or  not.  To  tell  that,  we  shouli 
have  to  ascend  to  the  antecedents  of  the  effort,  and  de6n 
iug  them  with  mathematical  exactitude,  prove,  by  laws  o 
which  we  have  not  at  present  even  an  inkling,  that  tbi 
only  amount  of  sequent  effort  which  could  possibly  compor 
with  them  was  the  precise  amount  which  actually  catue 
Meaaurements,  whether  of  psychic  or  of  neural  quantitieB 
and  deductive  reasonings  such  as  this  method  of  proof  im 
plies,  will  surely  be  forever  beyond  human  reach.  No  sen 
uus  psychologist  or  physiologist  will  venture  even  to  sug 
gest  a  notion  of  how  they  might  be  practically  made.  Wi 
are  thrown  back  therefore  upon  the  crude  evidences  of  in 
trospection  on  the  one  hand,  with  all  its  liabilities  to  de 
ception,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  a  priori  postulate) 
and  probabilities.  He  who  loves  to  balance  nice  doabb 
need  bo  in  no  hurry  to  decide  the  point.  Like  Mephis 
topheles  to  Fauat,  he  can  say  to  himself,  "daxu  hast  du  nod 
eine.  lange  Frist.,"  for  from  generation  to  generstioD  tin 
reasons  adduced  on  both  sides  will  grow  more  Toluniinnaa 
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and  the  discussion  more  refined.  But  if  our  speculative 
delight  be  less  keen,  if  the  love  of  a  parti  pris  outweighs 
that  of  keeping  questions  open,  or  if,  as  a  French  philoso- 
pher of  genius  says,  ''Vamour  delavie  qui  s'lTuiignede  tiint 
de  discourSy'  awakens  in  us,  craving  the  sense  of  either 
peace  or  power, — then,  taking  the  risk  of  error  on  our  head, 
we  must  project  upon  one  of  the  alternative  views  the 
attribute  of  reality  for  us ;  we  must  so  fill  our  mind  with_, 
the  idea  of  it  that  it  becomes  our  settled  creed.  The 
present  writer  does  this  for  the  alternative  of  freedom,  but 
since  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  are  ethical  rather  than 
psychological,  he  prefers  to  exclude  them  from  the  present 
book.* 

A  few  words,  however,  may  be  permitted  about  the 
logic  of  the  question.  The  most  that  any  argument  can  do 
for  determinism  is  to  make  it  a  clear  and  seductive  concep- 
tion, which  a  man  is  foolish  not  to  esppuse,  so  long  as  he 
stands  by  the  great  scientific  postulate  that  the  world  must 
be  one  unbroken  fact,  and  that  prediction  of  all  things 
without  exception  must  be  ideally,  even  if  not  actually^ 
possible.  It  is  a  moral  postulate  about  the  Universe,  the  ^ 
postulate  that  wTuU  ought  to  be  can  be,  and  that  bad  acts  I 
cannot  be  faied^  but  that  good  ones  must  be  possible  in  their 
ptace^  which  would  lead  one  to  espouse  the  contrary 
view.  But  when  scientific  and  moral  postulates  war  thus 
with  each  other  and  objective  proof  is  not  to  be  had,  the 
only  course  is  voluntary  choice,  for  scepticism  itself,  if  sys- 
tematic, is  also  voluntary  choice.  If,  meanwhile,  the  will 
be  undetermined,  it  would  seem  only  fitting  that  the  belief 
in  its  indetermination  should  be  voluntarily  chosen  from 
amongst  other  possible  beliefs.  Freedom's  first  deed  should  * 
be  to  affirm  itself.  We  ought  never  to  hope  for  any  other 
method  of  getting  at  the  truth  if  indeterminism  be  a  fact. 
Doubt  of  this  particular  truth  will  therefore  probably  be 
open    to  us  to  the  end  of  time,  and   the  utmost  that  a 


*They  will  be  found  indicated,  in  soinewlmt  popular  form,  in  a  lecture 
on  'Tbe  Dilemma  of  Determinism.'  published  in  the  Unitarian  Review 
(of  Boston)  for  September  1884  (vol.  xxii.  p.  198). 
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believer  in  free-will  cau  ever  do  will  be  to  show  that  the  , 
detertaiuistic  argumeuts  are  uot  coercive.  That  tbey  are  I 
seductive,  I  am  the  last  to  deny  ;  aor  do  I  deny  that  effort  i 
may  be  needed  to  keep  the  faith  in  freedom,  when  they  ', 
press  upon  it,  upright  in  the  mind.  ) 

There  is  &/aialMtic  argument  for  determinism,  however, 
which  is  radically  yicioua,  Wheu  a  man  has  let  himself  I 
go  time  after  time,  he  easily  becomes  impressed  with  the 
enormously  preponderating  influence  of  circumstances, 
hereditary  habits,  and  temporary  bodily  dispositions  over 
what  might  seem  a  spontaneity  bom  for  the  occasion. 
"  All  is  fate,"  he  then  nays  ;  "  all  is  resultant  of  what  pre- 
eKists.  Even  if  the  moment  seems  original,  it  is  bat  the 
instable  molecules  passively  tumbling  in  their  preappointed 
way.  It  is  hopeless  to  resist  the  drift,  vain  to  look  for  any 
new  force  coming  in ;  and  less,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else 
under  the  sun  is  there  anything  really  mine  in  the  decisions 
which  I  make."  This  is  really  no  argument  for  simple 
determinism.  There  runs  throughout  it  the  sense  of  a  force 
which  might  make  things  otherwise  from  one  moment  to 
another,  if  it  were  only  strong  enough  to  breast  the  tide.  A 
person  who  feels  the  impotence  of  free  effort  in  this  way  has 
the  acutest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  of  its  possible 
independent  power.  How  else  could  he  be  so  conscious  of 
its  absence  and  of  that  of  its  effects  ?  But  genuine  deter- 
minism occupies  a  totally  different  ground ;  not  the  xmpo- 
tenoc  but  the  wdhinhability  of  free-will  is  what  it  a£Brma. 
It  admits  something  phenomenal  called  free  effort,  which 
seetna  to  breast  the  tide,  but  it  claims  this  as  a  portion  of  the 
tide.  The  variations  of  the  effort  cannot  be  independent,  it 
says ;  they  cannot  originate  ex  nthilo,  or  come  from  a  foarth 
dimension;  they  are  mathematically  tised  functions  of  the 
ideas  themsslves,  which  are  the  tide.  Fatalism,  which 
ooQceives  of  effort  clearly  enough  as  an  independent  varia- 
ble that  might  come  from  a  fourth  dimension  if  it  uxmld. 
come,  but  that  dues  not  come,  is  a  very  dubious  ally  for 
determinism.  It  strougly  imagines  that  very  possibility 
which  determiuinm  denies. 

But   what,   quits   as    much   as   the  inconceivability  of 
absolutely  indepeQiIent  variables,  persuades  modern  men 
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of  tteieDce  that  their  effurts  must  be  predetermined,  is  the 
continuity  of  the  latter  with  other  phenomena  whose  pre- 
detertniuation  no  one  doubta.  Deciuiuut*  with  effort  merge 
so  (gradually  into  those  without  it  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
where  the  limit  lies.  Decisions  without  effort  merge  again 
into  ideo-motor,  and  these  into  retlex  acts ;  so  that  the 
temptation  is  almost  irresistible  to  throw  the  formula 
which  covers  so  many  cases  over  absolutely  all.  Where 
there  is  effort  just  as  where  there  is  none,  the  ideas  them- 
selves which  furnish  the  matter  of  deliberation  are  brought 
before  the  mind  by  the  machinery  of  association.  And 
this  machinery  is  essentially  a  system  of  arcs  and  paths, 
a  reflex  system,  whether  effort  be  amongst  its  incidents  or 
not  The  reflex  way  is,  after  all,  the  universal  way  of 
conceiving  the  business.  The  feeling  of  «wc  is  a  passive 
result  uf  the  way  in  which  the  thoughts  unwind  themselves. 
Why  is  not  the  feeling  of  effort  the  same?  Professor 
Lipps,  in  his  admimbly  clear  deterministic  statement,  so 
far  from  admitting  that  the  feeling  of  effort  testifies  to  an 
increment  of  force  exerted,  explains  it  as  a  sign  that  force 
is  losi  We  speak  of  effort,  according  to  him,  whenever  a 
force  expends  itself  (wholly  or  partly)  in  neutralizing 
another  force,  and  so  fails  of  its  own  possible  outward 
effect.  The  outward  effect  of  the  antagonistic  force,  how- 
ever, also  fails  in  corresponding  measure,  "so  that  there  is 
uo  effort  without  counter-effort,  .  .  .  and  effort  and  coun- 
ter-effort signify  only  that  causes  are  mutually  robbing 
each  other  of  effectiveness."  "  Where  the  forces  are  ideas, 
both  sets  of  them,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  seat  of  effort — 
both  those  which  tend  to  explode,  and  those  which  tend  to 
check  them.  We,  however,  call  the  more  abundant  mass 
of  ideas  ourirlves;  and,  talking  of  its  effort  as  our  effort,  and 
of  that  of  the  smaller  mass  of  ideas  as  the  re*M(awv',+  wb 
say  that  onr  effort  sometimes  overcomes  the  resistances 
offered  by  the  Inertias  of  an  obstructed,  and   sometimea 

*  See  GruDdtatanchen  dcs  Si^elenltb^aB,  pp.  5M-S ;  and  coni[wre  tha 
oonclusinn  a1  our  own  chapter  un  AlU-iillou.  Vol.  1.  pp.  448-IM. 

t  Thus  U  lenHl  I  (nierprel  Prof  Upp»'s  wordi:  "  WIrwIwen  iin*  luttur- 
Uniiliw  ill  Jeileui  Slri^buii  umsniiicbi'  iikiiv.  Ju  mebr  uuavT ganau  U'lt  del 
■torn  SmlKi)  beOidllgt  lit."  <i.  a.  w.  (p.  60Ii 


those  pre&ented  by  the  inipulBions  of  an  explosire,  will 
Beallj  both  effort  and  resistance  are  ours,  and  the  iiieutifi- 
cation  of  our  «€>//' with  one  of  these  factors  is  an  illniuun 
and  a  trick  of  speech.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  vnu  fail 
(especially  when  the  mythologic  dynamism  of  sepamt« 
'  ideas,'  which  Professor  Lipps  cleaves  to,  is  translated  into 
that  of  brain -processes)  to  recognize  the  fascinating  sim- 
plicity of  some  such  view  as  his.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
for  scientific  purposes  one  need  give  it  up  even  if  indeter- 
minate amounts  of  effort  really  do  occur.  Before  their  inde- 
terminism,  science  simply  etope.  She  can  abstract  from  it 
altogether,  then  ;  for  in  the  impulses  and  inhibitions  with 
which  the  effort  has  to  cope  there  is  already  a  larger  field 
of  uniformity  than  she  can  ever  practically  cultivate.  Her 
prevision  will  never  foretell,  even  if  the  effort  be  completely 
predestinate,  the  actual  way  in  which  each  individual  emer- 
gency is  resolved.  Psychology  will  be  Psychology,*  tmd 
Science  Science,  as  much  as  ever  (as  much  and  no  more) 
in  this  world,  whether  free-will  be  true  in  it  or  uoL  Science, 
however,  must  be  constantly  reminded  that  her  parposea 
are  not  the  only  purposes,  and  that  the  order  of  uniform 
causation  which  she  has  use  for,  and  is  therefore  right  in 
postulating,  may  be  enveloped  in  a  wider  order,  on  which 
Bhe  has  no  claims  at  all. 

We  can  therefore  leave  the  free-will  question  altt^ether 
out  of  our  account.  As  we  said  in  Chapter  VI  (p.  453\ 
the  operation  of  free  effort,  if  it  existed,  could  only  be  to 
hold  some  one  ideal  object,  or  part  of  an  object,  a.  little 
longer  or  a  little  more  intensely  before  the  mind.  Amongst 
the  altematiTes  which  present  themselves  as  genuine  poesi- 


*  Such  ejaculations  as  Mr.  8peiic«r'B : 
conform  to  I»w  or  Ihey  do  not.  If  tliey  do  n 
&11  works  on  Ibe  subject,  is  sheer  nonsense: 
possible  '■  (Principles  of  Psychology,  i.  608) 
Spencer's  work,  like  all  Ihe  other  '  works  i 


"  Psychical  chting«s  tijba 
}t,  this  work,  in  common  with 
no  science  of  Psychology  it 
—are  beneath  criticism.  Mr. 
ibjecl.'treals  of  tltoM 


geneml  conditions  of  possible  conduct  within  which  ail  ouc  real  decixioDi 
must  tall  no  matter  whether  their  effort  be  small  or  great.  Howe»er 
closely  psychical  changes  may  conform  to  law,  it  is  safe  to  aay  tliat  inifl- 
vidual  histories  and  blograpbtes  will  never  be  written  in  advance  do  malUI 
Ikiw  '  evolved  '  psychology  may  become. 
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hUs,  it  would  thus  make  one  effective.*  And  although  such 
quickening  of  one  idea  might  be  morally  and  historically 
vioitiejUouSf  yet,  if  considered  dynamically,  it  would  be  an 
operation  amongst  those  physiological  infinitesimals  which 
calculation  must  forever  neglect 

But  whilst  eliminating  the  question  about  the  amount  of 

*  Carieaturei  of  the  kind  of  suppositiou  which  free  will  demands  abound 
in  deterministic  literature.  The  following  passage  from  John  Fiske's  Cos- 
mic Philosophy  (pt  ii.  chap,  xvii)  is  an  example :  "If  volitions  arise 
without  cause,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  cannot  infer  from  them  the 
character  of  the  antecedent  states  of  feeling.  If,  therefore,  a  murder  has 
been  committed,  we  have  a  priori  no  better  reason  for  suspecting  the  worst 
enemy  than  the  best  friend  of  the  murdered  man.  If  we  see  a  man  jump 
from  a  fourth-story  window,  we  must  beware  of  too  hastily  inferring  his 
insanity,  since  he  may  be  merely  exercising  his  free-will ;  the  intense  love 
of  life  implanted  in  the  human  breast  being,  as  it  seems,  unconnected 
with  attempts  at  suicide  or  at  self-preservation.  We  can  thus  frame  no 
theory  of  human  actions  whatever.  The  countless  empirical  maxims  of 
every-day  life,  the  embodiment  as  they  are  of  the  inherited  and  organized 
sagacity  of  many  generations,  become  wholly  incompetent  to  guide  us ; 
and  nothing  which  any  one  may  do  ought  ever  to  occasion  surprise.  The 
mother  may  strangle  her  first-bom  child,  the  miser  may  cast  his  long- 
treasured  gold  into  the  sea,  the  sculptor  may  break  in  pieces  his  lately- 
finished  statue,  in  the  presence  of  no  other  feelings  than  those  which 
before  led  them  to  chersish,  to  hoard,  and  to  create. 

'*  To  state  these  conclusions  is  to  refute  their  premise.  Probably  no 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will  could  be  induced  to  accept  them,  even 
to  save  the  theorem  with  which  they  are  inseparably  wrapped  up.  Yet  the 
dilemma  cannot  be  avoided.  Volitions  are  either  caused  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are  not  caused,  an  inexorable  logic  brings  us  to  the  absurdities  Just 
mentioned.  If  they  are  caused,  the  free-will  doctrine  is  annihilated.  .  .  . 
In  truth,  the  immediate  corollaries  of  the  free-will  doctrine  are  so  shock- 
ing, not  only  to  philosophy  but  to  common-sense,  that  were  not  accurate 
thinking  a  somewhat  rare  phenomenon,  it  would  be  inexplicable  how  any 
credit  should  ever  have  been  given  to  such  a  dogma.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  by  the  force  of  words  alone  men  have  been 
held  subject  to  chronic  delusion.  .  .  .  Attempting,  as  the  free-will  phi- 
losophers do,  to  destroy  the  science  of  history,  they  are  compelled  by  an 
inexorable  logic  to  pull  down  with  it  the  cardinal  principles  of  ethics, 
jfolitics,  and  Jurisprudence.  Political  economy,  if  rigidly  dealt  with  on 
their  theory,  would  fare  little  better;  and  psychology  would  become 
chaotic  Jargon.  .  .  .  The  denial  of  causation  is  the  affirmation  of  chance, 
and  '  between  the  theory  of  Chance  and  the  theory  of  Law  there  can  be 
no  compromise,  no  reciprocity,  no  borrowing  and  lending.'  To  write 
history  on  any  method  furnished  by  the  freewill  doctrine  would  be  utterly 
impossible." — All  this  comes  from  Mr.  Fiske's  not  distinguishing  between 
the  possibles  which  really  tempt  a  man  and  those  which  tempt  him  not  at 
all.    Free-will,  like  psychology,  deals  with  the  former  possibles  exclusively. 


oar  effort  as  one  which  psychology  will  Dever  have  a  prao* . 
tical  call  to  decide,  I  must  say  one  word  about  the  extra-  < 
ordinarily  intimate  and  important  character  which  the 
phenomenon  of  effort  assumes  in  our  own  dyes  as  isdivid- 
nal  men.  Of  course  we  measure  ourselves  by  many  stand- 
ards. Our  strength  and  our  intelligenoe,  our  wealth  and 
even  our  good  luck,  are  things  which  warm  our  heart  and 
make  us  feel  ourselves  a  match  for  life.  But  deeper  than 
all  such  things,  and  able  to  suffice  tmto  itself  without  them, 
is  the  sense  of  the  amount  of  effort  which  we  can  put  forth. 
Those  are,  after  all,  but  effects,  products,  and  reflections 
of  the  outer  world  within.  But  the  effort  seems  to  belong 
to  an  altogether  different  realm,  as  if  it  were  the  substantive 
thing  which  we  are,  and  those  were  but  externals  which  we 
carry.  If  the  '  searching  of  our  heart  and  reins '  be  the 
purpose  of  this  human  drama,  then  what  is  sought  seems 
to  be  what  effort  we  can  make.  He  who  can  make  none  is 
but  a  shadow  ;  he  who  can  make  much  is  a  hero.  The  hi^ 
world  that  girdles  us  about  puts  all  sorts  of  questions  to 
US,  and  tests  us  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Some  of  the  tests  we 
meet  by  actions  that  are  easy,  and  nome  of  the  qaestiona 
we  answer  in  articulately  formulated  worda  But  the 
deepest  question  that  is  ever  asked  admits  of  no  reply  bot 
the  dumb  turning  of  the  will  and  tightening  oi  our  heart- 
strings  as  we  say,  "  Yes,  I  wiU  evtn  liave  it  so/"  When 
a  dreadful  object  is  presented,  or  when  life  as  a  whole 
turns  up  its  dark  abysses  to  our  view,  then  the  worth- 
less ones  among  ns  lose  their  hold  on  the  situation  alto- 
gether, and  either  escape  from  its  difficulties  by  averting 
their  attention,  or  if  they  cannot  do  that,  collapse  into 
yielding  masses  of  plaintiveness  and  fear.  The  effort 
required  for  facing  and  consenting  to  such  objects  is  be- 
yond their  power  to  make.  But  the  heroic  mind  does 
differently.  To  it,  too,  the  objects  are  sinister  and  dre«d- 
ful,  unwelcome,  incompatible  with  wished-for  things.  But 
it  can  face  them  if  necessary,  without  for  that  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  rest  of  life.  The  world  thus  finds  in  the 
heroic  man  its  worthy  match  and  mate ;  and  the  effort 
which  he  is  able  to  put  forth  to  hold  himself  erect  and 
keep  his  heart  unshaken  is  the  direct  measure  of  his  wor^ 
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aad  toiictioii  in  the  gnme  of  bmnan  life.  He  can  atajut  this 
Universe.  He  cau  meet  it  and  keep  up  Lis  faith  in  it  in 
presence  of  those  same  features  which  lay  his  weaker  breth- 
ren low.  He  can  still  find  a  zest  in  it,  not  by  '  ostrich-like 
forgetfulness,'  but  by  pure  inward  willingness  to  face  the 
world  with  those  deterrent  objects  there.  And  hereby  he 
b<!cumes  one  of  the  masters  and  the  lords  of  life.  He  must 
be  counted  with  henceforth ;  he  forma  a  part  of  human 
destiny.  Neither  in  the  theoretic  nor  in  the  practical 
sphere  do  we  care  for,  or  go  for  help  to,  those  who  have 
no  bead  for  risks,  or  sense  for  living  on  the  perilous  edge. 
Our  religious  life  lies  more,  our  practical  life  lies  less,  than 
it  used  to,  on  the  perilous  edge.  But  just  as  our  courage 
is  so  often  a  reflex  of  another's  courage,  so  our  faith  is  apt 
to  be,  as  Max  Miiller  somewhere  says,  a  faith  in  some  one 
else's  faith.  We  draw  new  life  from  the  heroic  example. 
The  prophet  has  drunk  more  deeply  than  anyone  of  the  cup 
of  bitterness,  but  his  countenance  is  so  unshaken  and  he 
speaks  such  mighty  words  of  cheer  that  his  will  becomes 
our  will,  and  our  life  is  kindled  at  his  own. 

Thus  not  only  our  morality  but  our  religion,  so  far  aa 
the  latter  is  deliberate,  depend  on  the  effort  which  we  can 
make.  "  WtU  you  or  won't  you  have  if  so  ?  "  is  the  most  prob- 
ing question  we  are  ever  asked ;  we  are  asked  it  every  hour 
of  the  day,  and  about  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest, 
the  most  theoretical  as  well  as  the  most  practical,  things. 
We  answer  by  consents  or  non-amsenis  and  not  by  words. 
What  wonder  that  these  dumb  responses  should  seem  our 
deepest  organs  of  communication  with  the  nature  of  things  I 
What  wonder  if  the  effort  demanded  by  them  be  the  meas- 
ure of  our  worth  as  men  I  What  wonder  if  the  amount 
^^hich  we  accord  of  it  bo  the  one  strictly  onderived  aod 

iual  contribution  which  we  make  to  the  world  I 
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THB  HDDCATIOH  OF  THB  WHiL. 
The  education  of  the  will  may  be  taken  in  a  broader  or  a 
narrower  sense.     In  the  broader  sense,  it  means  the  whole 
of  one's  training  to  moral  and  prudential  conduct,  and  of 
one's  learning  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  involving  tlie  ' 
ciation  of  ideas,'  in  all  itH  varieties  and  complicatjons,  to- 


^^Ber  with  the  power  of  iuMtjitiug  impnlBes  irrelevaat  te 
Amends  desired,  and  of  initiating  movements  contribntor; 
thereto.  It  is  the  acquisition  of  these  latter  powers  which 
I  mean  by  the  education  of  the  wiJl  in  the  nan-ower  sense. 
And  it  in  in  this  sense  alone  that  it  is  worth  while  to  treat 
the  matter  here.* 

Since  a  willed  movement  is  a  movement  preceded  bjr  tta 
idea  of  itself,  the  problem  of  the  will's  education  is  the  prob- 
lem of  how  the  idea  of  a  movement  can  arouse  the  move- 
ment itself.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  secondary  kind  of 
process  ;  for  framed  as  we  are,  we  can  have  no  o  priori  ide« 
of  a  movement,  no  idea  of  a  movement  which  we  have  not 
already  performed.  Before  the  idea  can  bo  generated,  the 
iuuvement  must  have  occurred  in  a  blind,  unexpected  way, 
and  left  its  idea  behind.  Beflex,  inatinctive,  or  mndom  exe- 
I  button  oi  a  TnovemcTit  must,  in  other  words,  precede  its  vol- 
ontar^'  execution.  Befiex  and  instinctive  movements  liava 
»heady  been  considered  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  this 
book.  '  Random '  movements  are  mentioned  so  as  to  in- 
clude ^vtut  -  accidental  reflexes  from  inner  causes,  or 
Aiovements  possibly  arising  from  such  overflow  of  nntri- 
don  in  special  centres  as  Prof.  Bain  postulates  in  his  ex- 
planation of  those  '  spontaneous  discharges '  by  which  ha 
sets  such  great  store  in  his  derivation  of  the  voluntary 
Ufe.t 

Now  how  can  the  sensory  process  which  a  movement  has 
previously  prodwxd,  discharge,  when  excited  agmn,  into  tie 
ceiUrefor  the  movement  itst^?  On  the  movement's  orij^al 
occurrence  the  motor  discharge  came  first  and  the  sensory 
process  second;  now  in  the  voluntary  repetition  the  sen- 
sory process  (excited  in  weak  or  '  ideational '  form)  comeA 
first,  and  the  motor  discharge  comes  second.  To  tell  how 
this  comes  to  pass  would  be  to  answer  the  problem  of  tha 
education  of  the  will  in  physiological  terms.  Evidently-  th« 
problem  is  that  of  the  formation  of  new  paths .-  and  tht 

*Od  the  education  of  Uie  Will  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view.  «(«■■' 
Brtiole  by  G,  Stanley  Hull  in  the  Princeion  Review  for  NovemtierlMK.'! 
and  some  bibi  id  graphic  references  tliere  conlaiued. 

f  See  h<!>  Emotions  and  Will,  '  Tht  Will,'  cliHp.  i.  I  Ulie  Ibe  UUB*  Ot 
ikbdom  movemuiitB  from  Sully,  Outliaes  of  Psychology,  p.  SDS.  i 
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only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  hypotheses,  till  we  find  some 
which  seem  to  cover  all  the  facts. 

How  is  a  fresh  path  ever  formed  ?  All  paths  are  paths 
of  discharge,  and  the  discharge  always  takes  place  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  whether  the  cell  which  dis- 
charges be '  motor '  or '  sensory.*  The  connate  paths  of  least 
resistance  are  the  paths  of  instinctive  reaction ;  and  I  sub- 
mit as  my  first  hypothesis  that  these  paths  aU  run  one  tvay, 
that  is  from  *  sensory '  cdls  into  *  rnotor '  cells  and  from  motor 
cells  into  muscles^  without  ever  taking  the  reverse  direction,  A 
motor  cell,  for  example,  never  awakens  a  sensory  cell  di- 
rectly, but  only  through  the  incoming  current  caused  by 
the  bodily  movements  to  which  its  discharge  gives  rise. 
And  a  sensory  cell  cdioays  discharges  or  normally  tends  to 
discharge  towards  the  motor  region.  Let  this  direction  be 
called  the  '  forward  '  direction.  I  call  the  law  an  hypothe- 
sis, but  really  it  is  an  indubitable  truth.  No  impression 
or  idea  of  eye,  ear,  or  skin  comes  to  us  without  occasioning 
a  movement,  even  though  the  movement  be  no  more  than 
the  accommodation  of  the  sense-organ ;  and  all  our  trains 
of  sensation  and  sensational  imagery  have  their  terms 
alternated  and  interpenetrated  with  motor  processes,  of  most 
of  which  we  practically  are  unconscious.  Another  way  of 
stating  the  rule  is  to  say  that,  primarily  or  connately,  all 
currents  through  the  brain  run  towards  the  Bolandic  re- 
gion, and  that  there  they  run  out,  and  never  return  upon 
themselves.  From  this  point  of  view  the  distinction  of 
sensory  and  motor  cells  has  no  fundamental  significance. 
All  cells  are  motor  ;  we  simply  call  those  of  the  Bolandic 
region,  those  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  motor 
celhi  par  excellence. 

A  coroUary  of  this  law  is  that  *  sensory  *  cells  do  not 
awaken  each  other  connately ;  that  is,  that  no  one  sensi- 
ble property  of  things  has  any  tendency,  in  advance  of 
experience,  to  awaken  in  us  the  idea  of  any  other  sen- 
sible properties  which  in  the  nature  of  things  may  go 
with  it  There  is  no  a  priori  calling  up  of  one  *  idea  *  by  anr 
other  ;  the  only  a  priori  couplings  are  of  ideas  with  move- 
ments.    All  suggestions  of  one  sensible  fact  by  another 
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take  place    bj  secondary  paths  wliicli    experience    has 
formed. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  87)  shows  what  happens  in  a  nervous 
system  ideally  reduced  to  the  fewest  possible  terms.  A 
stimulus  reaching  the  sense-organ  awakens  the  sensory  cell, 
8 ;  this  by  the  connate  or  instinctive  path  discharges  the 
motor  cell,  M,  v^hich  makes  the  muscle  contract;  and 
the  contraction  arouses  the  second  sensory  cell,  K,  which 


Oell 
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may  be  the  organ  either  of  a  '  resident '  or  '  kin»0tketic»' 
or  of  a  'remote/  sensation.  (See  above,  p.  488.)  This 
cell  K  again  discharges  into  M.  If  this  were  the  entire 
nervous  mechanism^  the  movement,  once  begun,  would 
be  self -maintaining,  and  would  stop  only  when  the  parts  were 
exhausted.  And  this,  according  to  M.  Pierre  Janet,  is  what 
actually  happens  in  catalepsy,  A  cataleptic  patient  is  an- 
sBsthetic,  speechless,  motionless.  Consciousness,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  is  abolished.  Nevertheless  the  limbs  will 
retain  whatever  position  is  impressed  upon  them  from 
without,  and  retain  it  so  long  that  if  it  be  a  strained  and 
unnatural  position,  the  phenomenon  is  regarded  by  Char- 
cot as  one  of  the  few  conclusive  tests  against  hypnotic 
subjects  shamming,  since  hypnotics  can  be  made  catalep- 

*  This  figure  and  the  following  onps  are  purely  schematic,  and  most 
not  be  supposed  to  involve  any  theory  about  protoplasmatic  and  azis-cyliD- 
der  processes.  The  latter,  according  to  Golgi  and  others,  emerge  from  the 
base  of  the  cell,  and  each  cell  has  but  one.  They  alone  form  a  nervous 
network.  The  reader  will  of  course  also  understand  that  none  of  the 
hypothetical  constructions  which  I  make  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter are  proposed  as  definite  accounts  of  what  happens.  All  I  aim  at  is  to 
make  it  clear  in  some  more  or  less  symbolic  fashion  that  the  formation  of 
new  paths,  the  learning  of  habits,  etc.,  is  in  iome  meebanica]  way  eoo 
ceivable.    Compare  what  was  said  in  Vol.  I.  p.  81,  note. 


tic,  and  theo  beep  their  limbs  otitstretched  for  a  leiigth  of 
time  quite  nnattaiiiftble  by  the  wakiiig  will.  M.  Jannt 
thinks  that  in  all  these  cases  the  outlying  ideational 
proceBsea  in  the  brain  are  temporarily  thrown  out  of 
gear.  The  kintnsthetic  sensation  of  the  raised  arm,  for 
example,  is  produced  in  the  patient  when  the  operator 
raises  the  arm,  this  sensation  discharges  into  the  motor  cell, 
which  through  the  muscle  reproduces  the  sensation,  etc, 
the  currents  running  in  this  closed  circle  until  they  grow 
BO  weak,  by  exhaustiou  of  the  parts,  that  the  member  hIow- 
]y  drops.  We  may  call  this  circle  from  the  muscle  to  K, 
from  K  to  M,  and  from  M  to  the  muscle  again,  the  '  motor 
circle.'  tVe  ahovld  aU  be  aUalfptica  and  never  stop  a  mus- 
cular contraction  once  begun,  were  il  not  that  other  procestea 
fimultaneomly  going  on  inhibit  the  amlraction.  Inhibition  it 
there/ore  not  an  occasional  accident;  it  it  an  essenliai  and  unre- 
mitting element  of  our  cerfhral  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Dr.  Mercier,  by  a  difTerent  path  of  reasoning,  is  also 
led  to  conclude  that  we  owe  to  outside  inhibitions  exclu- 
sively our  power  to  arrest  a  movement  once  begun.* 

One  great  inhibiter  of  the  discharge  of  K  into  M  seems 
to  be  the  painful  or  otherwise  displeasing  quality  of  the 
sensation  itself  of  E ;  and  conversely,  when  this  sensation 
is  distinctly  pleasant,  that  fact  tends  to  further  K's  dis- 
charge into  M,  and  to  keep  the  primordial  motor  circle 
agoing.  Tremendous  as  the  part  is  which  pleasure  and 
pain  play  in  our  psychic  life,  we  must  confess  that  absolute- 
ly nothing  is  known  of  their  cerebral  conditions.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  them  as  having  special  centres ;  it  is  harder  still 
to  invent  peculiar  forms  of  process  in  each  and  every  centre, 
to  which  these  feelings  may  be  due.  And  let  one  try  as 
one  will  to  represent  the  cerebral  activity  in  exclusively 
mechanical  terms,  I,  for  one,  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
enumerat4?  what  seem  to  be  the  facts  and  yet  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  psychic  side  which  they  possess.  However 
it  be  with  otlier  drainage  currents  and  discharges,  the  drain- 
age currents  and  discharges  of  the  brain  are  not  purely 
physical   facts.     They   are   psycho-physical   facts,   and   the 

*  The  Nervoua  STStem  aad  tbe  Hind  (188S),  pp.  78-4. 
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spiritual  quality  of  them  seems  a  codeterminant  of  theii 
mechanical  effectiveness.  If  the  mechanical  activities  in  a 
cell,  as  they  increase,  give  pleasure,  they  seem  to  increase 
all  the  more  rapidly  for  that  fact ;  if  they  give  displeasure, 
the  displeasure  seems  to  damp  the  activities.  The  psychic 
side  of  the  phenomenon  thus  seems,  somewhat  like  the  ap- 
plause or  hissing  at  a  spectacle,  to  be  an  encouraging  or  ad- 
verse comment  on  what  the  machinery  brings  forth.  The  soul 
presents  nothing  herself ;  creates  nothing ;  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  material  forces  for  all  possibilities;  but  amongst 
these  possibilities  she  selects;  and  by  reinforcing  one  and 
checking  others,  she  figures  not  as  an  '  epiphenomenon,' 
but  as  something  from  which  the  play  gets  moral  support. 
I  shall  therefore  never  hesitate  to  invoke  the  efficacy  of  the 
conscious  comment,  where  no  strictly  mechanical  reason 
appears  why  a  current  escaping  from  a  cell  should  take 
one  path  rather  than  another.*  But  the  existence  of  the 
current,  and  its  tendency  towards  either  path,  I  feel  bound 
to  account  for  by  mechanical  laws. 

Having  now  considered  a  nervous  system  reduced  to  its 
lowest  possible  terms,  in  which  all  the  paths  are  connate, 
and  the  possibilities  of  inhibition  not  extrinsic,  but  due 
solely  to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  feeling 
aroused,  let  us  turn  to  the  conditions  under  which  new  paths 
may  be  formed.  Potentialities  of  new  paths  are  furnished 
by  the  fibres  which  connect  the  sensory  cells  amongst 
themselves ;  but  these  fibres  are  not  originally  pervious, 
and  have  to  be  made  so  by  a  process  which  I  proceed  hy- 
pothetically  to  state  as  follows :  Each  discharge  from  a  sen- 
sory cell  in  the/ortvard  direction  t  tends  to  drain  the  cells  lying 
behind  the  discharging  one  of  whatever  tension  they  may  possess. 
The  drainage  from  the  rearward  cells  is  tvhat/or  the  first  time 
makes  the  fibres  pervious.  The  result  is  a  new-formed  *path,' 
running  from  the  cells  which  were  *  rearward '  to  the  cell  which 
was  ^  forward^  on  that  occasion;  which  path,  if  on  future  occa- 
sions the  rearward  cells  are  independently  excited,  imU  tend  to 
carry  off'  their  activity  in  the  same  direction  so  as  to  excite  the 


♦  Compare  Vol.  I.  pp.  137,  142. 

f  That  is,  the  direction  towards  Ihe  motor  cells. 
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forward  ceS,  a/nd  vnJH  deepen  itself  more  and  more  every  time  it 
is  used. 

Now  the  '  rearward  cells,'  so  far,  stand  for  all  the  sen- 
sory cells  of  the  brain  other  than  the  one  which  is  discharg- 
ing ;  but  such  an  indefinitely  broad  path  would  practically 
be  no  better  than  no  path,  so  here  I  make  a  third  hypoth- 
esis, which,  taken  together  with  the  others,  seems  to  me 
to  cover  all  the  facts.  It  is  that  the  deepest  paths  are  formed 
from  the  most  drainaUe  to  the  most  draining  odls;  that  the 
most  drainable  ceUs  are  those  which  have  just  been  discharging; 
and  that  the  most  draining  odls  are  those  which  are  now  dis^ 
charging  or  in  which  the  tension  is  rising  towards  the  point  of 
discharge,*  Another  diagram.  Fig.  88,  will  make  the  matter 
clear.  Take  the  operation  represented 
by  the  previous  diagram  at  the 
moment  when,  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion having  occurred,  the  cell  K  is 
discharging  forward  into  M.  Through 
the  dotted  line  p  it  will,  according  to 
our  third  hypothesis,  drain  S  (which, 
in  the  supposed  case,  has  just  dis-  *"  "**~fio.  88 
charged  into  M  by  the  connate  path  P,  and  caused  the  mus- 
cular contraction),  and  the  result  is  that  p  will  now  remain 
as  a  new  path  open  from  S  to  K.  When  next  S  is  excited 
from  without  it  will  tend  not  only  to  discharge  into  M, 
but  into  K  as  well.  K  thus  gets  excited  directly  by  S  before 
it  gets  excited  by  the  incoming  current  from  the  muscle ; 
or,  translated  into  psychic  terms :  when  a  sensation  has 
once^  produced  a  movement  in  us,  the  next  time  toe  have  the  sen- 
saiiony  it  tends  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  movement,  even  before 
the  movement  occurs,  f 

*  This  brain-scheme  seems  oddly  enough  to  give  a  certain  basis  of  reality 
to  those  hideously  fabulous  performances  of  the  Herbartian  Vor$UUungen, 
Herbart  says  that  when  one  idea  is  inhibited  by  another  it  fuses  with  that 
other  and  thereafter  helps  it  to  ascend  into  consciousness.  Inhibition  is 
thus  the  basis  of  association  in  l)oth  schemes,  for  the  *  draining  *  of  which 
the  text  speaks  is  tantamount  to  an  inhibition  of  the  activity  of  the  cella 
which  are  drained,  which  inhibition  makes  the  inhibited  revive  the  in- 
hibiter  on  later  occasions. 

f  See  the  luminous  passage  in  MUnsterberg  :  Die  WillenshandluDg,  pp. 
144-5. 


The  Bame  principlefi  also  apply  to  the  relations  oi  B 
and  M.  M,  lying  ia  the  ft^ir^rard  direction,  drains  K,  and  the 
path  KM,  even  thuugh  it  be  no  primary  or  connate  path, 
becomes  a  secondary  or  habitual  one.  Hereafter  K  may  be 
aroused  in  any  way  wbataoever  (not  as  before  from  S  oi 
from  n-itbout)  and  still  it  will  tend  to  discharge  into  M ;  or, 
to  express  it  agaiu  in  psychic  terms,  the  vUa  of  the  move- 
vient  M's  sensory  efffcis  wHl  have  become  an.  immediaifiy  ante- 
cedent  condilwn  to  the  production  of  the  movement  itse^. 

Here,  then,  we  have  tbe  answer  to  our  original  question 
of  how  a  sensory  process  which,  the  first  time  it  occurred, 
was  the  effect  of  a  movement,  can  later  figure  as  the  move- 
ment's cause. 

It  is  obvious  on  this  scheme  that  the  cell  which  we  ban 
marked  K  may  stand  for  tbe  seat  of  either  a  resident  oi 
a  remote  sensation  occasioned  by  tbe  motor  dischai^ 
It  may  indifferently  be  a  tactile,  a  visual,  or  an  auditory  cell 
The  idea  of  bow  tbe  arm  feels  when  raised  may  cause  it  it 
rise ;  but  no  less  may  the  idea  of  some  sound  which  it  makei 
in  rising,  or  of  some  optical  impression  which  it  prodacea 
Thus  we  see  that  the  '  mental  cue '  may  belong  to  either  ill 
■various  senses ;  and  that  what  our  diagrams  lead  as  b 
infer  is  what  really  happens ;  namely,  that  in  onr  inov» 
ments,  such  as  that  of  speech,  for  example,  in  some  of  tu 
it  is  tbe  tactile,  in  others  tbe  acoustic,  E^edsb^,  or  memory 
image,  which  seems  most  concerned  in  starting  the  articol* 
tion  (Vol.  I.  pp.  54— 5 J,  The  primitive '  starters,'  however,  ol 
all  our  move  ments  are  not  EffectsbUder  at  all,  but  sensstioni 
and  objects,  und  subsequently  ideas  derived  therefrom. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  complex  and  seriaJIj  con- 
catenated movements  which  ofteneat  meet  us  in  real  lifa 
The  object  of  our  will  is  seldom  a  single  muscular  contrafr 
tion ;  it  is  almost  always  an  orderly  sequence  of  contractions, 
ending  with  a  sensation  which  tells  as  that  the  goal  if 
reached.  But  tbe  several  contractions  of  the  sequence  an 
not  each  distinctly  willed ;  each  earlier  one  seems  rather, 
by  the  sensation  it  produces,  to  call  its  follower  up,  aftd 
the  fashion  described  in  Chapter  \1,  where  we  spokf  di 
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habitual  concatenated  moTements  being  due  to  a  series  of 
secondarily  organized  reflex  arcs  (YoL  I.  p.  116).  The  first 
contraction  is  the  one  distinctly  willed,  and  after  willing  it 
we  let  the  rest  of  the  chain  rattle  off  of  its  own  accord. 
How  now  is  such  an  orderly  concatenation  of  moTements 
originally  learned?  or  in  other  words,  how  are  paths 
formed  fpr  the  first  time  between  one  motor  centre  and  an- 
other, so  that  the  discharge  of  the  first  centre  makes  the 
others  discharge  in  due  order  all  along  the  line  ? 

The  phenomenon  iuTolves  a  rapid  alternation  of  motor 
discharges  and  resultant  afferent  impressions,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  it  lasts.  They  must  be  associated  in  one  definite 
ord^r ;  and  the  order  must  once  have  been  2earfi0tf,Te.,  it 
must  have  been  picked  out  and  held  to  more  and  more 
exclusively  out  of  the  many  other  random  orders  which 
first  presented  themselves.  The  random  afferent  impres- 
sions fell  out,  those  that  felt  right  were  selected  and  grew 
together  in  the  chain.  A  chain  which  we  actively  teach 
ourselves  by  stringing  a  lot  of  right-feeling  impressions 
together  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  a  chain  which 
we  passively  learn  from  someone  else  who  gives  us  im- 
pressions in  a  certain  order.  So  to  make  our  ideas  more 
precise,  let  us  take  a  particular  concatenated  movement  for 
an  example,  and  let  it  be  the  recitation  of  the  alphabet, 
which  someone  in  our  childhood  taught  us  to  say  by  heart. 

What  we  have  seen  so  far  is  how  the  idea  of  the  sound 
or  articulatory  feeling  of  A  may  make  us  say  '  A,'  that  of  B, 
'  B,'  and  so  on.  But  what  we  now  want  to  see  is  why  the 
aenaaiion  that  A  is  uttered  should  make  ua  say  '  J9,*  why  the  mm- 
eation  that  B  is  uttered  ahotdd  maJce  ua  aay  'C,'  and  ao  on. 

To  understand  this  we  must  recall  what  happened  when 
we  first  learned  the  letters  in  their  order.  Someone  re- 
peated A,  B,  G,  D  to  us  over  and  over  again,  and  we  imi- 
tated the  sounds.  Sensory  cells  corresponding  to  each 
letter  were  awakened  in  succession  in  such  wise  that  each 
one  of  them  (by  virtue  of  our  second  law)  must  have 
*  drained '  the  cell  just  previously  excited  and  left  a  path  by 
which  that  cell  tended  ever  afterwards  to  discharge  into  the 
cell  that  drained  it  Let  S^  S^  S''  in  figure  89  stand  for 
three  of  these  cells.    Each  later  one  of  them,  as  it  discharges 
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motorwards,  draws  a  current  from  the  preTious  one,  S*  fron 
S*,  and  S«  from  S*.  CeU  S*  having  thus  drained  S*  if  S 
ever  gets  excited  again,  it  tends  to  discharge  into  S*;  whils 


Fio.  89. 


S'  having  drained  S^,  S^  later  dischai^es  into  S*,  etc.,  etc 
— ^all  through  the  dotted  lines.  Let  now  the  idea  of  the 
letter  A  arise  in  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  let  S*  be 
aroused :  what  happens  ?  A  current  runs  from  S*  not  onlj 
into  the  motor  cell  M'  for  pronouncing  that  letter,  but  alsc 
into  the  cell  S^  When,  a  moment  later,  the  effect  of  M*'fi 
discharge  comes  back  by  the  afferent  nerve  and  re-excites 
S*,  this  latter  cell  is  inhibited  from  discharging  again  intc 
M*  and  reproducing  the  '  primordial  motor  circle*  (whicli 
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in  this  case  would  be  the  continued  utterance  of  the  letter 
A),  by  the  fact  that  the  process  in  S^  already  under  head- 
way and  tending  to  discharge  into  its  own  motor  associate 
M**,  is,  under  the  existing  conditions^  the  stronger  drainage- 
channel  for  S**8  excitement.  The  result  is  that  M*  dis- 
charges and  the  letter  B  is  pronounced  ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  S*"  receives  some  of  S'^'s  overflow ;  and,  a  moment  later 
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when  the  Bound  of  B  entera  the  ear,  discharges  into  the 
motor  nell  for  pronouncing  C,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
mechuiiiHm  as  before;  aud  so  ou  lui  lihitum.  Figure  90 
representB  the  entire  set  of  processes  involved. 

The  only  thing  that  one  doen  not  immediately  see  is  the 
reason  why  'under  the  existing  couditions'  the  path  from 
S"  to  8*  should  be  the  stronger  draiDage-cLauuel  for  8"'b 
excitement.  If  the  relU  and  fibres  in  the  figure  constituted 
the  eutire  brain  we  might  suppose  either  a  mecliauical  or  k 
psychical  reason.  The  mechanical  reason  might  lie  iu  a 
general  law  that  cells  like  S"  and  M*,  whose  excitement  is  in 
a.  rising  phase,  are  stronger  drainers  than  cells  like  M", 
which  have  just  discharged;  or  it  might  lie  in  the  faut 
that  an  irradiation  of  the  current  beyond  8*  into  8'  and 
M'  has  already  begun  also ;  and  in  a  still  farther  law 
that  <lrainage  tends  in  the  direction  of  the  widest  irra- 
diations. Either  of  these  suppositions  would  be  a  suffi* 
cieot  mechanical  reason  why,  having  once  said  A,  we 
should  not  say  it  again.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  process  has  a  pBychical  side,  nor  close  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  that  the  fiort  of  /eding  aroused  by  incipient 
currents  may  be  the  reason  why  certain  of  them  are  in- 
stantly inhibited  and  others  helped  to  flow.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  before  we  have  uttered  a  single  letter,  the  gen- 
eral intention  to  recite  the  alphabet  is  already  there ;  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  to  that  intention  corresponds  a  wide- 
spread premonitory  rising  of  tensions  along  the  eutire 
system  of  oells  and  fibres  which  are  later  to  be  aroused.  So 
long  as  this  rise  of  tensioiis/o^  'jo^xl,  so  long  every  current 
whioh  increases  it  is  furthered,  and  every  curreut  which 
diminishes  it  is  checked;  and  this  may  be  the  chief  one  of 
^^^fi  'existing  conditions'  which  make  the  drainage-channel 
^■bom  8"  to  8*  temporarily  so  strong," 

^^B  The  new  paths  between  the  sensory  cells  of  whioh  we 
^^■kve  studied  the  formation  are  paths  of  'association,*  luid 
^^M  DOW  see  why  associations   run  always  in   the   forward 

^H^  *  L.  lAnfCv'i  antl  MQnKtcrbnrg'>iex[«rlint'iit«  wllh  'sborlrnod  '  ur  '  miw 
eulai '  iTM'tloD  tlmo  (tvn  Vol.  I.  p.  483)  abnw  bow  potviil  «  fmrt  ilyiiuul- 
eally  thli  auticipkiory  prepftnUon  of  »  whole  wi  o(  powlble  dnioagA- 


directioD  ;  why,  for  example,  we  cannot  sa;  the  alphsbe 
backward,  and  why,  although  S'  discharges  into  8*,  tfaer 
is  no  tendency  for  S'  to  diachai^e  into  H^  or  at  least  m 
more  than  for  it  to  discharge  into  S°."  The  first-formet 
paths  had,  according  to  the  principles  which  we  invoiced 
to  run  from  cells  that  had  jost  discharged  to  those  tha 
were  diacharging  ;  and  now,  to  get  currents  to  ran  the  nthei 
way,  we  most  go  through  a  new  learning  of  oar  letters  witl 
their  order  reversed.  There  will  then  be  two  sets  of  asso- 
ciation-pathways, either  of  them  possible,  between  the  sen- 
sible cells.  I  represent  them  in  Fig.  91,  leaving  ont  tlu 
motor  features  for  simplicity's  sake.  The  dotted  lines  art 
the  paths  in  the  backward  direction,  newly  organised  from 
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the  reception  by  the  ear  of  the  letters  in  the  order  O  B  A. 
The  same  principles  will  explain  the  formation  of  new 
paths  successively  concatenated  to  no  matter  bow  great  an 
ettent,  but  it  would  obviously  be  folly  to  pretend  to  illus- 
trate by  more  intricate  examples.  I  will  therefore  only 
bring  back  the  case  of  the  child  and  Same  (VoL  L  p.  25),  to 
show  liow  easily  it  admits  of  explanation  as  a 'purely  cortical 
transaction '  {ibid.  p.  80).  The  sight  of  the  flame  Btima- 
lates  the  cortical  centre  S'  which  discharges  by  an  instinc- 
tive reflex  path  into  the  centre  M'  for  the  grasping-move- 


*  Even  u  the  proofH  ot  these  p^ea  are  paasiiig  through  mjr  buida,  I 
receivo  Heft  2  of  the  ZetUcbrift  for  Psycbologle  u.  Pbysfologie  der  Sio- 
neaorgane.  to  which  the  irrepreaaible  young  HQnaterberg  publiihea  eipcri' 
rnenifl  to  show  that  thtre  la  do  ossociaiiuu  between  lucceadva  iitit,, 
apMt  from  Intervening  movementa.  As  my  eiptanBllons  bave  aammed  that 
an  earlier  ekdted  umory  cell  drnlus  a  laic-r  one.  bis  experimenta  uid  Infer 
eccea  would,  if  sound,  upset  all  my  hypotheses.  I  therefore  can  fat  tbil 
late  moment)  onlf  refer  the  reader  to  Herr  H.'a  article,  hoping  to  ra«i«« 
tlie  i^ubject  again  myself  In  another  place. 
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ment.    This  movement  produces  the  feeling  of  bum,  as  its 
effects  come  back  to  the  centre  S* ;  and  this  centre  bj  a 


Fio.  98. 

second  connate  path  discharges  into  M",  the  centre  for 
withdrawing  the  hand.  The  movement  of  withdrawal 
stimulates  the  centre  S*,  and  this,  as  far  as  we  are  ooncemedy 
is  the  last  thing  that  happens.  Now  the  next  time  the  child 
sees  the  candle,  the  cortex  is  in  possession  of  the  secondary 
paths  which  the  first  experience  left  behind  S*,  having  been 
stimulated  immediately  after  S',  drained  the  latter,  and  now 
S'  discharges  into  S'  before  the  discharge  of  M'  has  had  time 
to  occur ;  in  other  words,  the  sight  of  the  flame  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  bum  before  it  produces  its  own  natural  reflex  ef- 
fects. The  result  is  an  inhibition  of  M',  or  an  overtaking 
of  it  before  it  is  completed,  by  M*. — The  characteristic  phy- 
siological feature  in  all  these  acquired  systems  of  paths  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  new-formed  sensory  irradiations 
keep  draining  things  forward^  and  so  breaking  up  the '  motor 
circles  *  which  would  otherwise  accrue.  But,  even  apart  from 
catalepsy,  we  see  the  '  motor  circle '  every  now  and  then 
come  back.  An  infant  learning  to  execute  a  simple  move- 
ment at  will,  without  regard  to  other  movements  beyond  it| 
keeps  repeating  it  till  tired.  How  reiteratively  they 
babble  each  new-learned  word  I  And  we  adults  often  catch 
ourselves  reiterating  some  meaningless  word  over  and  over 
again,  if  by  chance  we  once  begin  to  utter  it '  absent-mind- 
edly,* that  is,  without  thinking  of  any  ulterior  train  of  words 
to  which  it  may  belong. 

One  more  observation  before  closing  these  already  too 
protracted  physiological  speculations  Already  (Vol.  I.  p.  71) 
I  have  tried  to  shadow  forth  a  reason  why  collateral  inner- 
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Tation  should  establish  itself  after  loss  of  brain-tissue^ 
and  why  incoming  stimuli  should  find  their  way  out  again, 
after  an  interval,  by  their  former  paths.  I  can  now  explain 
this  a  little  better.  Let  S*  be  the  dog's  hearing-centre  when 
he  receives  the  command  '  Give  your  paw.'  This  used  to 
discharge  into  the  motor  centre  M',  of  whose  discharge  S' 
represents  the  kinsBsthetic  effect ;  but  now  M*  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  operation,  so  that  S*  discharges  as  it  can,  into 
other  movements  of  the  body,  whimpering,  raising  the 
wrong  paw,  etc.     The  kinesthetic  centre  S*  meanwhile  has 
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been  awakened  by  the  order  S',  and  the  poor  animal's  mind 
tingles  with  expectation  and  desire  of  certain  incoming  sen- 
sations which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those  which  the 
really  executed  movements  give.  None  of  the  latter  sensa- 
tions arouse  a  '  motor  circle,'  for  they  are  displeasing  and 
inhibitory.  But  when,  by  random  accident,  S'  and  S'  do 
discharge  into  a  path  leading  through  M*,  by  which  the  pate  is 
again  given,  and  S*  is  excited  at  last  from  without  as  well  as 
from  within,  there  are  no  inhibitions  and  the  '  motor  circle ' 
is  formed:  S*  discharges  into  M*  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  path  from  the  one  spot  to  the  other  is  so  much  deepened 
that  at  last  it  becomes  organized  as  the  regular  channel  of 
efSux  when  S*  is  aroused.  No  other  path  has  a  chance  of 
being  organized  in  like  degree. 


OHAPTEB   XXVn. 

HYPNOTISM. 
MODX8  OF  OPHRATINQ,  AND  BXTSOIQPTCBILITT. 

The  '  hypnotio,*  *  mesmeric/  or  '  magnetic '  trance  am 
be  induced  in  various  ways^  each  operator  having  his  pet 
method.  The  simplest  one  is  to  leave  the  subject  seated 
by  himself,  telling  him  that  if  he  close  his  eyes  and  relax 
his  muscles  and,  as  far  as  possible,  think  of  vacancy,  in  a 
few  minutes  he  will '  go  oft'  On  returning  in  ten  minutes 
you  may  find  him  effectually  hypnotized.  Braid  used  to 
make  his  subjects  look  at  a  bright  button  held  near  their 
forehead  until  their  eyes  spontaneously  dosed.  The  older 
mesmerists  made  '  passes '  in  a  downward  direction  over 
the  face  and  body,  but  without  contact  Stroking  the  skin 
of  the  head,  face,  arms  and  hands,  especially  that  of  the 
region  round  the  brows  and  eyes,  will  have  the  same  effect. 
Staring  into  the  eyes  of  the  subject  until  the  latter  droop  , 
making  him  listen  to  a  watch's  ticking ;  or  simply  making 
him  close  his  eyes  for  a  minute  whilst  you  describe  to  him 
the  feeling  of  falling  into  sleep,  '  talk  sleep'  to  him,  are 
equally  efficacious  methods  in  the  hands  of  some  operators ; 
whilst  with  trained  subjects  any  method  whatever  from 
which  they  have  been  led  by  previous  suggestion  to  expect 
results  will  be  successful*     The  touching  of  an  object 

*  It  should  be  said  that  the  methods  of  leaving  the  patient  to  himself,  and 
that  of  the  simple  verbal  sugc^tion  of  sleep  (the  so-called  Nancy  method 
introduced  by  Li6beault  of  that  place),  seem,  wherever  applicable,  to  be 
the  best,  as  they  entail  none  of  the  after-inconveniences  which  occasionally 
follow  upon  strainmg  his  eyes.  A  new  patient  should  not  be  put  through 
a  great  variety  of  different  suggestions  in  immediate  succession.  He  should 
be  waked  up  from  time  to  time,  and  then  rehypnotised  to  avoid  mental 
confusion  and  excitement.  Before  finally  waking  a  subject  you  should 
undo  wnatever  delusive  suggestions  you  may  have  implanted  in  hhn, by  tell- 
ing him  that  they  are  all  gone,  etc.,  and  that  you  are  new  going  to  restore 
him  to  his  natural  state.    Headache,  languor,  etc.,  which  sometimes  fol- 
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which  they  are  told  has  been  '  magnetized,'  the  drinldngd 
'  magnetized  '  water,  the  reception  of  a  letter  ordering  them 
to  sleep,  etc.,  are  means  which  have  been  freqaentlr  eca- 
plojed.  Becently  M.  LiegeoiB  has  hypnotized  some  of  his 
aabjeuts  at  a  distance  of  1^  kilometres  by  giving  them  &n 
intimation  to  that  effect  through  a  telephone.  With  soma 
sabjects,  if  yon  tell  them  in  advance  that  at  a  certain  hour 
of  a  certain  day  they  will  become  entranced,  the  prophecy 
is  fulfilled.  Certain  hysterical  patients  are  immediately 
thrown  into  hypnotic  catalepsy  by  any  violent  sensation, 
sach  as  a  bluw  on  a  gong  or  the  flashing  of  an  intense 
light  in  their  eyes.  Pressure  on  certain  parts  of  the  body 
(called  Kmea  hypnogenes  by  M.  Pitres)  rapidly  produces 
hypnotic  sleep  in  some  hysterics.  These  regions,  which 
differ  iu  different  subjects,  are  oftenest  fonnd  on  the  for©- 
itead  and  about  the  root  of  the  thumbs.  Finally,  persons 
in  ordinary  sleep  may  be  transferred  into  the  hypnotic  con- 
dition by  verbal  intimation  or  contact,  performed  ao  gently 
as  not  to  wake  them  up. 

Some  operators  appear  to  be  more  successful  than  others 
in  getting  control  of  their  subjects.  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Gumey  {who  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  theory  ol 
hypnotism)  was  never  able  himself  to  hypnotize,  and  bad  to 
use  for  his  obserTattons  the  subjects  of  others.  On  the  other 
h&ud,  Dr.  Liebeault  claims  that  he  hypnotizes  92^  of  all 
comers,  and  Wetterstraud  in  Stockholm  says  that  amongst 
718  persons  there  proved  to  be  only  18  whom  he  failed  to 
influence.  Some  of  this  disparity  is  unquestionably  due  to 
differences  in  the  personal  '  authority '  of  the  operator,  for 
the  prime  condition  of  snccess  is  that  the  subject  should 
confidently  expect  to  be  entranced.  Much  also  depends  on 
the  operator's  tact  in  interpreting  the  physiognomy  of  hia 
subjects,  so  as  to  give  the  right  commands,  and  'crowd  it 
on '  to  the  subject,  at  just  the  propitious  moments.  These 
conditioDS  account  for  the  fact  that  operators  grow  mors 


low  Ibe  tint  trance  or  two,  must  be  banUhed  M  tbe  outsel,  by  the  operatof 
strongly  BHUiing  the  subject  that  such  IbUig*  nnar  come  from  bypootifin. 
UiHi  tbe  subject  mutl  net  have  ibem,  etc. 


anocessfnl  the  more  tliej  operate.  Bernh^im  says  that 
whoever  does  not  hypnotize  &0  per  cent  of  the  persons 
whom  he  tries  has  not  jet  learned  to  operate  as  be  shoald. 
Whether  certain  operators  have  over  and  above  this  a 
pecnliar  'magnetic  power'  is  a  question  which  I  leave 
at  present  undecided.*  Children  under  three  or  four,  and 
insane  persons,  especially  idiobi,  are  unusually  hard  to 
hypnotize.  This  seems  due  to  the  impossihility  of  getting 
th"m  to  fix  their  attention  continuously  on  the  idea  of  the 
coming  trance.  All  ages  above  infancy  are  probably 
equally  hypnotizable,  as  are  all  races  and  both  sexes.  A 
oerlain  amount  of  mental  traiuing,  sufficient  to  aid  concen- 
tration of  the  attention,  seems  a  favorable  condition,  and  so 
does  a  certain  momentary  indifference  or  passivity  as  to  the 
reanlt  Native  strength  or  weakness  of  'will'  have  abso- 
Intely  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Frequent  trances 
enormously  increase  the  susceptibility  of  a  subject,  and 
many  who  resist  at  first  succumb  after  several  trials.  Dr. 
Holl  says  he  has  more  than  once  succeeded  after  forty 
fmitlese  attempts.  Some  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
every  one  is  hypnotizable  essentially,  the  only  difiiculty 
being  the  more  habitual  presence  in  some  individuals  of 
hinderiDg  mental  preoccupations,  which,  however,  may  sud- 
denly at  some  moment  be  removed. 

The  trance  may  be  dispelled  instantaneously  by  saying 
in  a  rousing  voice, '  All  right,  wake  up ! '  or  words  of  similar 
purport  At  the  Salp^triere  they  awaken  subjects  by  blow- 
ing on  their  eyelids.  Upward  passes  have  an  awakening 
effect:  sprinkling  cold  water  ditto.  Anything  will  awakfii 
a  patient  who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  that  thing.  Tell 
him  that  he  will  wake  after  counting  five,  and  he  will  do 
so.  Tell  him  to  waken  in  five  minutes,  and  he  is  very  likely 
to  do  flo  punctually,  even  though  he  interrupt  thereby  some 
exciting  histrionic  performance  which  you  may  have  sug- 
^■iwted, — Aa  Dr.  Moil  says,  any  theory  which  pretends  to 


'Certain  factt  would  wem  to  point  tbat  wajr.    Cf.,  e.g.,  (becueof  tbe 
■an  dfwiibed  by  P.  Deaploe.  fiiude  ScleatlOque  aur  la  SomnunbuMiune, 
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explain  the  pbysiology  of  the  hypnotic  state  mast  ke«p 
account  of  the  fact  that  bo  simple  a  tiling  as  hearing  the 
word  '  wake  I "  will  end  it. 

THEOBIES    ABOUT    1JH&    ETPNOTIC    STATE. 

The.  intimate  nature  of  the  hypnotic  condition,  when  oncA 
induced,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  uuderatood.  "Withoat 
entering  into  details  of  controverBy,  one  may  say  that  three 
main  opinions  have  been  held  concerning  it,  which  we  maj 
call  respectively  the  theories  of 

1.  Animal  magnetism ; 

2.  of  Neurosis ;  and  finally  of 

3.  Suggestion. 

According  to  the  animal-tnagtiettsm  theory  there  is  a 
direct  passage  of  force  from  the  operator  to  the  subject, 
whereby  the  latter  becomes  the  former's  puppet  This 
theory  is  nowadays  given  up  as  regards  all  the  ordinary 
hypnotic  phenomena,  and  is  only  held  to  by  some  persona 
as  an  explanation  of  a  few  effects  esceptionally  met  with. 

According  to  the  neurosis-theory,  the  hypnotic  state  is  i 
a  peculiar  pathological  condition  into  which  certain  pre- 
disposed patients  fall,  and  in  which  special  physical  agents 
have  the  power  of  provoking  special  symptoms,  quite  apart  i 
from  the  subjects  mentally  expecting  the  effect     Professor  i 
Charcot  and  his  coUeagnes  at  the  Salpetri^re  hospital  admit  | 
that  this  condition  is  rarely  found  in  typical  form.   They  call 
it  then  le  grand  hypnotisme,  and  say  that  it  accompanies  the   | 
disease  hystero-epilepsy.     If  a  patient  subject  to  this  sort 
of  hypnotism  hear  a  sudden  loud  noise,  or  look  at  a  bright 
light  unexpectedly,  she  falls  into  the  caiahplic  trance.     Her 
limbs  and  body  offer  no  resistance  to  movements  communi- 
cated to  them,   but   retain  permanently  the  attitudes  im- 
pressed.    Tlie  eyes  are  staring,  there   is   insensibility  to 
pain,  etc.,  etc.     If  the  eyelids  be  forcibly  closed,  the  cata- 
leptic gives  place  to  the  lethart/ic  condition,  characterized 
by  apparent  abolition  of  consciousness,  and  absolute  mus- 
cnlar  relaxation  except  where  the  muscles  are  kneaded  or 
the  tendons  struck  by  the  operator's  hand,  or  certain  nem- 


Jie  operator  s  nana,  or  certain  nem- 
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trimkB  are  pressed  npoii.  Tlieii  the  mnscles  in  question, 
or  those  snpptied  by  the  same  uerve-trunk  enter  into  a  more 
or  loss  steadfast  tonic  coutructioii.  Charcot  calls  this  sjiiip- 
ti>m  liy  the  uame  of  ueuro-muscular  hyperexcitaliilitj.  The 
lethargic  state  may  be  primarily  brought  ou  by  fixedly 
looking  at  anything,  or  by  pressure  on  the  closed  eyeballs. 
Friction  on  the  top  of  the  head  will  make  the  patient  pass 
from  either  of  the  tno  preceding  conditions  into  the  aoni- 
Tiitmbulic  state,  in  which  she  is  alert,  talkative,  and  suscep- 
tible to  all  the  BUggestioQS  of  the  operator.  The  sooiuambu- 
Jic  state  may  also  be  induced  primarily,  by  tixedly  looking 
at  a  small  object.  In  this  state  the  accurately  limited 
muscular  contractions  characteristic  of  lethargy  do  not 
follow  upon  the  above-described  manipulations,  but  instead 
of  them  there  is  a  tendency  to  rigidity  of  entire  regions  of 
the  body,  which  may  upon  occasion  develop  into  general 
tetanus,  and  which  is  brought  about  by  gently  touching  the 
skin  or  blowing  upon  it  M.  Charcot  calls  this  by  the 
name  of  cutaueo-muscular  hype  reitcita bill ty. 

Many  other  symptoms,  supposed  by  their  observers  to 
be  independent  of  mental  expectation,  are  described,  of 
which  I  only  will  mention  the  more  interesting.  Opening  the 
eyes  of  a  patient  in  lethargy  causes  her  to  pass  into  catalepsy. 
If  one  eye  only  be  opened,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body 
becomes  cataleptic,  whilst  the  other  half  remains  in  leth- 
argy. Similarly,  rubbing  one  side  of  the  head  may  result 
in  a  patieut  becoming  hemilethargic  or  hemicataleptic  and 
hemisomnambulic.  The  approach  of  a  magnet  (or  certain 
metals)  to  the  skin  causes  these  half-states  (and  many  others) 
to  be  transferred  to  the  opposite  sides.  Automatic  repetition 
of  every  sound  heard  {' echolalia')  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
pressure  on  the  lower  cervical  vertebrte  or  on  the  epigas- 
trium. Aphasia  is  brought  about  by  rubbing  the  head  over 
the  region  of  the  speech-centre.  Pressure  behind  the  occiput 
detitrmines  movrnifntit  of  tmilndmi.  Ueidenhain  describes  a 
imber  of  curious  autonintio  tendencies  to  movement,  which 
ight  about  by  stroking  various  portions  of  the  ver- 
ibral  column.  Certain  other  symptoms  have  been  fre- 
quently noticed,  such  as  a  flushed  face  and  cold  hands, 
brilliant  and  congested  eyes,  dilated  jjupils.     Dilated  reti- 
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u^  veBsels  aod  spasm  of  the  occommodatdoii  are  alao  re- 
ported. 

The  theory  of  Suggestion  denies  that  there  is  any  special 
hypnotic  state  worthy  of  the  name  of  trance  or  Deorosis. 
All  the  symptoms  above  described,  as  well  as  those  to  b« 
described  hereafter,  are  results  of  that  mental  suscepti- 
bility which  we  all  to  some  degree  posaess,  of  yielding 
assent  to  outward  sug^estioD,  of  affirming  what  we  strongly 
conceive,  and  of  acting  in  accordance  with  what  we  are 
made  to  expect  The  bodily  symptoms  of  the  Salpetriere 
patients  are  all  of  them  results  of  expectation  and  training. 
The  first  patients  accidentally  did  certain  things  which 
their  doctors  thought  typical  and  caused  to  be  repeated. 
The  subsequent  subjects  '  caught  on '  and  followed  the 
established  tradition.  In  proof  of  this  the  fact  is  urged 
that  the  classical  three  stages  and  their  grouped  symptoms 
have  oTily  been  reported  as  spontaneously  occurring,  so  far, 
at  the  Salpetriere,  though  they  may  be  superinduced  by 
deliberate  suggestion,  in  patients  anywhere  found.  The 
ocular  symptoms,  the  flushed  face,  accelerated  breathing, 
etc.,  are  said  not  to  be  symptoms  of  the  passage  into  tbe 
hypnotic  state  as  such,  but  merely  consequences  of  the 
strain  on  the  eyes  when  the  method  of  looking  at  a  bright 
object  is  used.  They  are  absent  in  the  subjects  at  Nancy, 
where  simple  verbal  suggestion  is  employed.  The  various 
reflex  effects  (aphasia,  echolalia,  imitation,  etc.)  are  but 
habits  induced  by  the  influence  of  the  operator,  who  uncon- 
sciously urges  the  subject  into  the  direction  in  which  he 
would  prefer  to  have  him  go.  The  influence  of  the  magnet, 
the  opposite  eflTectfl  of  upward  and  downward  passes,  etc, 
are  similarly  explained.  Even  that  sleepy  and  inert  condi-  ' 
tion,  the  adventof  which  seems  to  be  the  prime  condition  of  , 
farther  symptoms  being  developed,  is  said  to  be  merely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mind  expects  it  to  come  ;  whilst  its  iufln-  | 
ence  on  the  other  symptoms  is  not  physiological,  so  to  speak, 
but  psychical,  its  own  easy  realization  bysu^estion  simplv 
encouraging  the  subject  to  expect  that  ulterior  suggestiotis 
will  be  realized  with  equal  ease.  The  radical  defenders  nf 
the  suggestion-theory  are  thus  led  to  deny  the  very  exist- 
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ence  of  the  hypnotic  state,  in  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  trance* 
like  condition  which  deprives  the  patient  of  spontaneity 
and  makes  him  passive  to  suggestion  from  without.  The 
trance  itself  is  only  one  of  the  suggestions,  and  many  sub- 
jects in  fact  can  be  made  to  exhibit  the  other  hypnotic 
phenomena  without  the  preliminary  induction  of  this  one. 

The  theory  of  suggestion  may  be  said  to  be  quite  tri- 
umphant at  the  present  day  over  the  neurosis- theory  as  held 
at  the  Salp^triere,  with  its  three  states,  and  its  definite 
symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by  physical  agents 
apart  from  co-operation  of  the  subject's  mind.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  say  this,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
say  that  there  is  no  peculiar  physiological  condition  what- 
ever worthy  of  the  name  of  hypnotic  trance,  no  peculiar 
state  of  nervous  equilibrium,  '  hypotaxy,'  '  dissociation,'  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  during  which  the  subject's 
susceptibility  to  outward  suggestion  is  greater  than  at  ordi- 
nary times.  All  the  facts  seem  to  prove  that,  until  this 
trance-like  state  is  assumed  by  the  patient,  suggestion  pro- 
duces very  insignificant  results,  but  that,  when  it  is  once 
assumed,  there  are  no  limits  to  suggestion's  power.  The 
state  in  question  has  many  affinities  with  ordinary  sleep. 
It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  we  all  pass  through  it  tran- 
siently whenever  we  fall  asleep ;  and  one  might  most  natu- 
rally describe  the  usual  relation  of  operator  and  subject  by 
saying  that  the  former  keeps  the  latter  suspended  between 
waking  and  sleeping  by  talking  to  him  enough  to  keep  his 
slumber  from  growing  profound,  and  yet  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  wake  him  up.  A  hynotized  patient,  hft  to  himsflft  will 
either  fall  sound  asleep  or  wake  up  entirely.  The  diffi- 
culty in  hypnotizing  refractory  persons  is  that  of  catching 
them  at  the  right  moment  of  transition  and  making  it  per- 
manent. Fixing  the  eyes  and  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the 
body  produce  the  hypnotic  state  just  as  they  facilitate  the 
advent  of  sleep.  The  first  stages  of  ordinary  sleep  are  char- 
acterized by  a  peculiar  dispersed  attitude  of  the  attention. 
Images  come  before  consciousness  which  are  entirely  in- 
congruous with  our  ordinary  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought 
The  latter  either  vanish  altogether  or  withdraw,  a»  it  were, 


ioertlj  into  the  backgroaod  of  the  mind,  and  let  the  incon- 
gruous images  reign  alone.  These  images  acquire,  mor» 
over,  au  exceptional  vivacity ;  they  become  first '  hypnagogic 
hallufinations,"  and  then,  as  the  sleep  grows  deeper,  dreaiuA 
Now  the  '  mono-ideism,'  or  else  the  impotency  and  failun 
to  '  rally '  on  the  part  of  the  background-ideas,  which  that 
characterize  somnolescence,  are  unquestionably  the  reaiill 
of  a  special  physiological  change  occurring  in  the  brain  al 
that  time.  Just  so  that  similar  mono-ideism,  or  dissocia- 
tion of  the  reigning  fancy  from  those  other  thoaghts  which 
might  possibly  act  as  its  '  reductives,'  which  characterize 
the  hypnotic  consciousness,  must  equally  be  due  to  a 
special  cerebral  change.  The  term  '  hypnotic  trance,'  which 
I  employ,  tells  us  nothing  of  what  the  change  is,  bnt  it 
marks  the  fact  that  it  exists,  and  is  consequently  a  nsefnl 
expression.  The  great  vivacity  of  the  hypnotic  images  (as 
gauged  by  their  motor  effects),  the  oblivion  of  them  when 
normal  life  is  resumed,  the  abrupt  awakening,  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  them  again  in  subsequent  trances,  the  an£stheaii 
and  hyperajsthesia  which  are  so  frequent,  all  point  away 
from  our  simple  waking  credulity  and  '  suggestibiU^ '  u 
the  type  by  which  the  phenomena  are  to  be  interpreted, 
and  make  us  look  rather  towards  sleep  and  dreaming,  or 
towards  those  deeper  alterations  of  the  personality  known 
as  automatism,  double  consciousness,  or  'second  "  person- 
ality for  the  true  analogues  of  the  hypnotic  trance.*  Even 
the  best  hypnotic  subjects  pass  through  life  without  any 
one  suspecting  them  to  possess  such  a  remarkable  snscep- 
tibility,  until  by  deliberate  esperiment  it  is  made  manifesL 
The  operator  fixes  their  eyes  or  their  attention  a  short  time 
to  develop  the  propitious  phase,  holds  them  in  it  by  hia 
'talk,  and  the  state  being  there,  makes  them  the  puppets  of  all 
his  suggestions.  But  uo  ordinary  snggestions  of  waking  life 
ever  took  such  control  of  their  mind. 


*  The  Blate  U  nol  tdentiail  wllh  sleep,  however  analogous  in  certoil 
respects.  The  lighter  stsgos  of  it.  particularly,  differ  from  sleep  lud 
dreaming,  iuasmueh  as  the/  are  charsctarixt^d  almosl  exclusireJy  by  mw- 
ealof  inabilities  and  compulaious.  which  are  not  Doted  io  ordinary  boiiibo- 
lescence.  and  the  taind.  which  (s  confused  in  somDotescence.  may  be  i]i)iM 
clc&rly  conscious.  In  the  titrlitcr  sliiie  of  trance,  of  all  that  is  goiog  on. 
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The  auggestioa-theory  nmy  there/ore  Ix  apprnved  as  correct, 
provided  tee  j/rajii  the  traTuv-state  as  its  prerequisite.  The 
three  states  of  Charcot,  the  strange  reflexes  of  Heiden- 
baiii,  aiid  all  the  other  bodily  pheuotueuu  which  have  been 
called  direut  consequences  of  the  trunce-stiite  itself,  are  not 
such.  They  are  products  of  Huggestion,  the  trance-Htate 
having  no  particular  outward  symptoms  of  its  own ;  but 
without  the  tranee-utate  there,  those  particular  suggestions 
could  never  have  hesn  Bucceasfully  made.* 

I'HE   871IFTOM8   OS*   THE   TBAIfOB. 

This  accounts  for  the  altogether  indefinite  array  of  symp- 
tnms  which  have  been  gathered  together  as  characteristio 
of  the  hypnotic  state.  The  law  of  habit  dominates  hypnotic 
subjects  even  more  than  it  does  waking  ones.  Any  sort  of 
personal  peculiarity,  any  trick  accidentally  fallen  into  in 
the  tirst  instance  by  some  one  subject,  may,  by  attracting 
attention,  become  stereotyped,  serve  as  a  pattern  for  imi- 
tation, and  figure  as  the  type  of  a  school.  The  first  sub- 
ject trains  the  operator,  the  operator  trains  the  succeeding 
subjects,  all  of  them  in  perfect  good  faith  conspiring  to- 
gether to  evolve  a  perfectly  arbitrary  result.  With  the  es- 
traordinary  perspicacity  and  subtlety  of  perception  which 
subjects  often  display  for  all  that  concerns  the  operator 
with  whom  they  are  en  rapport,  it  is  hard  to  keep  them 
ignorant  of  anything  which  he  expects.  Thus  it  happens 
that  one  easily  verifies  on  new  subjects  what  one  has 
already  seen  on  old  ones,  or  any  desired  symptom  of  which 
one  may  have  heard  or  read. 

The  aymptoms  earliest  observed  by  writers  w«re  all 
thought  to  be  typical.     But  with  the  multiplication  of  ob- 

*  The  word  'luggestion  '  hu  been  bandied  Hbout  too  much  m  il  It  ex- 
plkLned  ail  niyBlerie» :  When  the  subject  obeys  It  is  by  reason  of  the  '  op«-- 
rator'a  suggestion  ' ;  when  be  proves  retniclory  it  la  in  ronscquence  of  an 
'auto-suggeatlon  '  whieh  he  has  made  to  himself,  etc..  etc.  Whitt  explains 
rverytbing  explains  nothing  ;  and  i(  must  be  remembered  Itiat  what  nMdt 
expianalion  here  Is  the  fact  (hal  in  a  rertnin  condlllon  of  tlje  subject  sug- 
gMlions  openleaalhey  do  al  no  ollifr  time:  Ihst  throiicli  thcrn  fiincttoni 
am  affecied  which  ordinarily  eliiiln  ilicaciion  of  Ihe  waking  will  :Rnd  that 
UHially  all  this  happens  In  a  condition  of  which  no  atlcr-memor^  rvmaina 


Berved  pbeiiomdna,  the  importance  of  moBt  particular  sjup- 
toms  as  marks  of  the  state  has  dimmished.  This  ligfatena 
very  much  our  own  immediate  task.  Proceeding  to  enu- 
merate the  sjmptoDia  of  the  hypnotic  trauce,  I  may  L-onliue 
myself  to  those  which  are  intriusically  interesting,  or  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  normal  functions  of  man. 

First  of  all  comes  amnesia.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  hyp- 
notism the  patient  rememl>ers  what  has  happened,  but  with 
successive  sittiug!)  he  sinks  into  a  deeper  condition,  wliicfa 
is  commonly  followed  by  complete  loss  of  memory.  He 
may  have  been  led  through  the  liveliest  hallucinations  and 
dramatic  performances,  and  have  exhibited  the  intensest  ap- 
parent emotion,  but  on  waking  he  can  recall  notluog  at  alL 
The  same  thing  happens  on  waking  from  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  a  dream — it  quickly  eludes  recall.  But  just  as  we  may  be 
reminded  of  it,  or  of  parts  of  tt,  by  meeting  persons  or  ob- 
jects which  figured  therein,  so  on  being  adroitly  prompted, 
the  hypnotic  patient  will  often  remember  what  happened  in 
his  trance.  One  cause  of  the  forgetfulness  seems  to  be 
the  disconnection  of  the  trance  performances  with  the  sys- 
tem of  waking  ideas.  Memory  requires  a  continuous  train 
of  association.  M.  Delboeuf,  reasoning  in  this  way,  woke 
his  subjects  in  the  midst  of  an  action  begun  during  tranoe 
(washing  the  hands,  e.g.),  and  found  that  they  then  remein- 
bered  the  trance.  The  act  in  question  bridged  over  the  two 
states.  But  one  can  often  make  them  remember  by  merely 
telling  them  during  the  trance  that  they  ehiU  remember. 
Acts  of  one  trance,  moreover,  are  usually  recalled,  either 
spontaneously  or  at  command,  during  another  trance,  pro- 
vided that  the  contents  of  the  two  trances  be  not  mutnially 
incompatible. 

SuggestibHify,  The  patient  believes  everything  which 
his  hypnotizer  tells  him,  and  does  everything  which  the 
latter  commands.  Even  results  over  which  the  will  baa 
lormally  no  control,  such  as  sneezing,  secretion,  reddening 
And  growing  pale,  alterations  of  temperature  and  heart- 
beat, menstruation,  action  of  the  bowels,  etc.,  may  tak« 
place  in  consequence  of  the  operator's  firm  assertions  dur- 
ing the  hypnotic  trance,  and  the  resulting  conviction  on  the 
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part  of  the  subject,  that  tlie  effects  will  occur.  Since  almost 
all  the  phenomena  yet  to  be  described  are  effects  of  thiit 
hfiif;htened  euggestibilitj,  I  will  say  no  more  under  the 
general  head,  but  proceed  to  illustrate  the  peculiarity  in 
detail 

Effeets  on  the  volimiary  musdee  seem  to  be  those  most 
easily  got;  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  hypuotiiuug  con- 
sists in  provoking  them  first.  Tell  the  patient  that  he  can- 
not open  his  eyes  or  his  mouth,  ciLunot  uuclnap  his  hands 
or  lower  his  raised  arm,  cannot  rise  from  his  seat,  or  pick 
op  a  certain  object  from  the  floor,  and  he  will  be  immedi- 
ately smitten  with  absolute  impotence  in  these  regards. 
The  effect  here  is  generally  due  to  the  involuntary  corUrttr- 
tiem  of  antagonizing  muscles.  But  one  can  equally  well 
suggest  pamlysia,  of  an  arm  for  example,  in  which  caue  it 
will  hang  perfectly  placid  by  the  subject's  side.  Cataleptio 
and  tet^ic  rigidity  are  easily  produced  by  suggestion, 
aided  by  handling  the  parts.  One  of  the  favorite  shows  at 
public  exhibitions  is  that  of  a  subject  stretched  stiff  as  s 
board  with  his  head  on  one  chair  and  his  heels  nn  another. 
The  cataleptic  retention  of  impressed  attitudes  differs  from 
voluntary  assumption  of  the  same  attitude.  An  arm  volun- 
tarily held  out  straight  will  drop  from  fatigue  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  utmost,  and  before  it  falls  the 
agent's  distress  n'ill  be  made  manifest  by  oscillations  in  the 
arm,  disturbances  in  the  breathiug,  etc.  But  Charcot  has 
shown  that  an  arm  held  out  in  hypnotic  catalepsy,  though 
it  may  as  soon  descend,  yet  does  so  slowly  and  with  no  ac- 
companying vibration,  whilst  the  breathing  remains  entirely 
calm.  He  rightly  points  out  that  this  shows  a  profound 
physiological  change,  and  is  proof  positive  against  simula- 
tion, as  far  as  this  symptom  is  concerned.  A  cataleptic 
attitude,  moreover,  may  he  held  for  many  hours.  —  Some- 
times an  expressive  attitude,  clinching  of  the  fist,  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows,  will  gradually  set  up  a  sympathetic 
action  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  so  that  at  last  a 
tnhUau  vivani  of  fear,  anger,  disdain,  prayer,  or  other  emo- 
tional ponditinn,  is  produced  with  rare  perfection.  This 
effect  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  men- 
tal state  by  the  first  contraction.     Stammering,  aphasia,  or 
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iaability  to  utter  certain  words,  prooouuce  certain  lettera, 
ftre  readily  producible  by  saggestion. 

HaBucinatifms  of  all  the  seuses  and  ddueiona  of  even 
conceivable  kind  can  be  easily  .suggested  to  good  subjects. 
The  emotional  efifects  are  then  often  so  lively,  and  the  pan- 
tomimic display  so  expressive,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe 
in  a  certain  '  psychic  hyper-excitability,"  as  one  of  the  con- 
comitants of  the  hypnotic  condition.  You  can  make  tlie 
subject  tliink  that  he  is  freezing  or  barning,  itching  ur 
covered  with  dirt,  or  wet ;  you  can  make  him  eat  a  potato 
for  a  peach,  or  drink  a  cup  of  vinegar  for  a  glass  of  cham- 
"  pagne ;  *  ammonia  will  smell  to  him  like  cologne  water ;  a 
chair  will  be  a  lion,  a  broom-stick  a  beautiful  woman,  > 
noise  in  the  street  will  be  an  orchestral  music,  etc.,  etA^ 
with  no  limit  except  your  powers  of  inventioD  and  the 
patience  of  the  lookers  oD.f  Ulusioua  and  hallncinatioas 
form  the  pieces  de  resistance  at  public  exhibitions.  The 
comic  effect  is  at  its  cUmas  when  it  is  successfully  sug- 
gested to  the  subject  that  his  personality  is  changed  into 
that  of  a  baby,  of  a  street  boy,  of  a  yoang  lady  dresdng 
lor  a  party,  of  a  stump  orator,  or  of  NapoIeoQ  the  Great 
He  may  even  be  transformed  into  a  beast,  or  an  inanimate 
thing  like  a  chair  or  a  carpet,  and  in  every  case  will  act 
out  all  the  details  of  the  part  with  a  sincerity  and  inten- 
sity seldom  seen  at  the  theatre.  The  excellence  of  the 
performance  is  in  these  cases  the  best  reply  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  subject  may  be  shamming — so  skilful  a  shammer 
must  long  since  have  found  his  true  function  in  life  upon 
the  stage.  Hallncliiations  and  histrionic  delusions  gener- 
ally go  with  a  certain  depth  of  the  trance,  and  are  followed 

*  A  complete  St  of  drunkeuueBs  inaj  be  tlie  consequence  of  the  nif- 
gmied  cbnm|«gne.  It  Is  even  said  tbnt  re&l  drunkenoeis  has  been  cnrcd 
by  suggestion. 

fThe  BUggested  ballucinalioD  may  be  followed  by  «  ne^tlve  aflcr- 
image.  jiut  as  if  It  were  a  real  objecL  ThU  can  be  very  eaaily  leriM' 
with  Ibe  Biiggesled  hallucination  of  a  colored  croaa  on  a  aheet  of  Kfaitt 
paper.  Tbe  subject,  on  turning  to  another  sheet  of  paper,  will  see  %  ctm! 
of  the  complemeDtsr)-  color.  Hal  I  ucl  nations  bavc  been  ihown  by-XM-i 
Binet  and  Fere  to  be  doubled  by  a  prism  or  mirror.  magnlQed  by  a  lent, 
and  in  many  other  way*  lo  behave  optically  like  real  ttbjacU.  TbtNi 
point<)  have  been  discusaed  already  on  p.  138  B. 
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by  complete  forgetfulness.  The  subject  awakens  Iroin 
them  at  the  command  of  the  operator  with  a  sudden  start 
of  surprise,  and  may  seem  for  a  while  a  little  dazed. 

Subjects  in  this  condition  will  receive  and  execute  sug- 
gestions of  crime,  and  act  out  a  theft,  forgery,  arson,  or 
murder.  A  girl  will  believe  that  she  is  married  to  her 
hypnotizer,  etc.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  say  that  in  these 
cases  the  subject  is  a  pure  puppet  with  no  spontaneity. 
His  spontaneity  is  certainly  not  in  abeyance  so  far  as 
things  go  which  are  harmoniously  associated  with  the  sug- 
gestion given  him.  He  takes  the  text  from  his  operator ; 
but  he  may  amplify  and  develop  it  enormously  as  he  acts 
it  out  His  spontaneity  is  lost  only  for  those  systems  of 
ideas  which  conflict  witli  the  suggested  delusion.  The  latter 
is  thus  '  systematized ' ;  the  rest  of  consciousness  is  shut 
oiF,  excluded,  dissociated  from  it.  In  extreme  cases  the 
rest  of  the  mind  would  seem  to  be  actually  abolished  and 
the  hypnotic  subject  to  be  literally  a  changed  personality, 
a  being  in  one  of  those  '  second  *  states  whicli  we  studied 
in  Chapter  X.  But  the  reign  of  the  delusion  is  often 
not  as  absolute  as  this.  If  the  thing  suggested  be  too  in- 
timately repugnant,  the  subject  may  strenuously  resist  auid 
get  nervously  excited  in  consequence,  even  to  the  point  of 
having  an  hysterical  attack.  The  conflicting  ideas  slumber 
in  the  background  and  merely  permit  those  in  the  foria- 
ground  to  have  their  way  until  a  real  emergency  arises'; 
then  they  assert  their  rights.  As  M.  Delbceuf  says,  the 
subject  surrenders  himself  good-naturedly  to  the  perform^ 
ance,  stabs  with  the  pasteboard  dagger  you  give  him  be- 
cause he  knows  what  it  is,  and  fires  oif  the  pistol  because  he 
knows  it  has  no  ball ;  but  for  a  real  murder  he  would  not 
be  your  man.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  subjects  are 
often  well  aware  that  they  are  acting  a  pari  They  know 
that  what  they  do  is  absurd.  They  know  that  the  halhici- 
uation  which  they  see,  describe,  and  act  upon,  is  not  really 
there.  Tiiey  may  laugh  at  themselves  ;  and  they  always 
recognize  the  abnormality  of  their  state  when  asked  about 
it,  and  call  it  '  sleep.*  One  often  notices  a  sort  of  mocking 
'smile  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  playing  a  comedy,  and 
thoy  may  even  say  on  '  coming  to  *  that  they  were  sham- 
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tning  all  tlie  while.  These  f^cts  have  misled  iiltrar«)cepti> 
cal  people  so  far  as  to  make  them  doubt  the  genaineDeM 
of  any  hypnotic  phenomena  at  all.  But.  save  the  con- 
aciousnes9  of  '  sleep.'  they  do  not  occur  in  the  deeper  con- 
ditions ;  and  when  they  do  occur  they  are  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  fact  tbat  the  '  monoideism  '  is  iDcom- 
plete.  The  background-thoughts  still  exist,  and  have  the 
power  of  comment  on  the  aaggestious,  but  uo  power  to  in- 
hihit  their  motor  and  associative  effects.  A  similar  condi- 
tion is  frequent  enough  in  the  waking  state,  when  an 
impulse  carries  us  away  and  our  '  will '  looks  on  wonder- 
ingly  like  an  impotent  spectator.  These  '  shammers  *  cob- 
ttnae  to  sham  in  just  the  same  way,  every  new  time  yon 
hypnotize  them,  until  at  last  they  are  forced  to  admit  that 
if  shamming  there  be,  it  is  something  very  different  £rom 
the  free  voluntary  shamming  of  waking  hours. 

Ilecd  seTtsaiions  vuiy  he  abolished  as  well  as  false  ones 
suggested.  Legs  and  breasts  may  he  amputated,  childreu 
born,  teeth  extracted,  in  short  the  most  painful  experi- 
ences undergone,  with  no  other  anesthetic  than  the  hypno- 
tizer's  assurance  that  no  pain  shall  he  felt.  Similarly 
morbid  pains  may  be  annihilated,  neuralgias,  toothaches, 
rheumatisms  cured.  The  sensation  of  hunger  has  thus 
been  abolished,  so  that  a  patient  took  no  nourishment  for 
foarteen  days.  The  most  interesting  of  these  suggested 
anasthesias  are  those  limited  to  certain  objects  of  percep- 
tion. Thus  a  subject  may  be  made  blind  to  a  certain  per- 
son and  to  him  alone,  or  deaf  to  certain  words  bat  to  no 
others.*  In  this  case  the  ancesthesia  (or  ■negative  kaUacina- 
tion,  as  it  has  been  called)  is  apt  to  become  systcTnatiaecL 
Other  thuigs  related  to  the  person  to  whom  one  haa 
been  made  blind  may  also  be  shut  out  of  consciousness. 
What  he  says  is  not  heard,  his  contact  is  not  felt,  objects 
which  he  takes  from  his  pocket  are  not  seen,  etc.  Objects 
which  he  screens  are  seen  as  if  he  were  transparent.  Pacts 
about  him  are  forgotten,  his  name  is  not  recognized  when 
pronounced.     Of  course  there  is  great  variety  in  the  oom- 

*  H.  Llfgeola  eipkibs  tbe  commou  ci hi bitioD- trick  of  making  tbe  sub- 
}ect  uaable  to  geX  hts  anus  Into  bU  coat-alcevea  ag&io  afur  be  bu  take* 
hU  coMtoff,  by  an  aoKSlhesia  lo  the  Dweaaary  parts  of  the  coat. 
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pletenesB  of  this  sjstematio  extendon  of  the  suggested 
ansBsthesia,  but  one  may  say  that  some  tendency  to  it  always 
exists.  When  one  of  the  subjeots*  own  limbs  is  made  anaes- 
thetic, for  example,  memories  as  well  as  sensations  of  its 
movements  often  seem  to  depart  An  interesting  degree  of 
the  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  case  related  by  M.  Binet 
of  a  subject  to  whom  it  was  suggested  that  a  certain  M.  OL 
was  invisible.  She  still  saw  M.  C,  but  saw  him  as  a 
stranger,  having  lost  the  memory  of  his  name  and  his  exist- 
ence.— Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  subjeots  forget  their 
own  name  and  condition  in  life.  It  is  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  most  promptly  succeed,  even  with  quite  fresh 
ones.  A  systematized  amnesia  of  certain  periods  of  one's 
life  may  also  be  suggested,  the  subject  placed,  for  instance, 
where  he  was  a  decade  ago  with  the  intervening  years  ob- 
literated from  his  mind. 

The  mental  condition  which  accompanies  these  system- 
atized anaesthesias  and  amnesias  is  a  very  curious  one. 
The  anaesthesia  is  not  a  genuine  sensorial  one,  for  if  you 
make  a  real  red  cross  (say)  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in- 
visible to  an  hypnotic  subject,  and  yet  cause  him  to  look 
fixedly  at  a  dot  on  the  paper  on  or  near  the  cross,  he  will, 
on  transferring  his  eye  to  a  blank  sheet,  see  a  bluish-green 
after-image  of  the  cross.  This  proves  that  it  has  impressed 
his  sensibility.  He  has  felU  it,  but  not  perceived  it  He 
had  actively  ignored  it,  refused  to  recognize  it,  as  it  were. 
Another  experiment  proves  that  he  must  distinguiah  it  first 
in  order  thus  to  ignore  it  Make  a  stroke  on  paper  or 
blackboard,  and  tell  the  subject  it  is  not  there,  and  he  will 
see  nothing  but  the  clean  paper  or  board.  Next,  he  not 
looking,  surround  the  original  stroke  with  other  strokes 
exactly  like  it,  and  ask  him  what  he  see&  He  will  point 
out  one  by  one  all  the  new  strokes  and  omit  the  original 
one  every  time,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  new  strokes 
may  be,  or  in  what  order  they  are  arranged.  Similarly,  if 
the  original  single  stroke  to  which  he  is  blind  be  doubled 
by  a  prism  of  sixteen  degrees  placed  before  one  of  his  eyes 
(both  being  kept  open),  he  will  say  that  he  now  sees  one 
stroke,  and  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  image  seen 
through  the  prism  lies. 
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Obviooaly,  then,  be  is  not  blind  to  the  Jcitid  of  stroke  U 
tbe  least.  He  is  blind  only  to  one  individaol  stroke  ol 
tbat  kiud  in  a  particular  position  on  tbe  board  or  paper, — 
that  ia,  to  &  particular  complex  object ;  and,  paradoxical  m 
it  may  seem  tu  say  ho,  he  must  distinguish  it  with  gnai 
accuracy  from  others  like  it,  in  order  to  remain  blind 
to  it  when  the  others  are  brought  near.  He  '  ap perceives* 
it,  as  a  preliminary  to  not  seeing  it  at  all !  How  to  con- 
ceive of  this  state  of  mind  ia  not  easy.  It  would  be  macfa 
simpler  to  understand  the  process,  if  adding  new  etrokea 
made  the  first  one  visible.  There  would  then  be  two  dif- 
ferent objects  apperceived  as  totals, — paper  with  one 
stroke,  paper  with  two  strokes;  and,  blind  to  the  former, 
he  would  see  all  that  was  in  the  latter,  because  he  would 
have  apperceived  it  as  a  different  total  in  the  first  instance. 

A  process  of  this  sort  occurs  sometimes  (not  always) 
when  the  new  strokes,  instead  o(  being  mere  repetitions  of 
the  original  one,  are  lines  which  combine  with  it  inbi  a 
total  object,  say  a  human  face.  Tbe  subject  of  the  trance 
then  may  regain  his  sight  of  the  line  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  blind,  by  seeing  it  as  part  of  the  face. 

When  by  a  prism  before  one  eye  a  previously  invisibla 
line  has  been  made  visible  to  tbat  eye,  and  tbe  other  eye  ia 
olosed  or  screened,  its  closure  makes  no  difference  ;  the 
line  still  remains  \'isible.  But  if  then  the  prism  is  removed, 
the  line  will  disappear  even  to  the  eye  which  a  moment 
ago  saw  it,  and  both  eyes  will  revert  to  their  original  blind 
state. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  in  these  cases  neither  with  a 
sensorial  amesthesia,  nor  with  a  mere  failore  to  notice, 
bat  with  something  much  more  complex ;  namely,  an 
active  counting  out  and  positive  exclusion  of  certain  ob- 
jects. It  is  as  when  one  '  cuts  '  an  acquaintance,  '  ignores ' 
a  claim,  or  '  refuses  to  be  influenced '  by  a  consideration  of 
whose  existence  one  remains  aware.  Thus  a  lover  of  Na- 
ture in  America  finds  himself  able  to  overlook  and  ignore 
entirely  tbe  board-  and  rail-fencen  and  general  roadside 
raggedness,  and  revel  in  the  beauty  and  pictnresqaeness  of 
tbe  other  elements  of  the  landscape,  whilst  to  a  newly 
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urived  European  the  fenoes  are  bo  aggressively  present  us 
to  spoil  eujoymeiit 

Measrrt.  Uuruey,  Janet,  and  Binet  liave  shown  tliat  the 
Ignored  eleuieuta  are  preserved  in  a  split-off  portion  of  the 
subjects' uou^ciousuess  which  can  be  tapped  in  certain  ways, 
ftnd  made  to  give  an  account  of  itself  (see  VoL  I.  p.  209), 

Hyperctstkesia  of  the  aeiwes  is  as  common  a  symptom  ae 
anaesthesia.  On  the  skin  two  points  can  be  discriminated 
at  lesH  than  the  normal  distance.  The  sense  of  touch  is  so 
delicate  that  (as  M.  Delboeuf  informs  me)  a  subject  after 
simply  poising  on  her  finger-tips  a  blank  card  drawn  from 
ft  pack  of  similar  ones  can  pick  it  out  from  the  pack  again 
by  its  '  weight.'  We  approach  here  the  line  where,  to  many 
persons,  it  seems  as  if  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
senses,  however  sharpened,  were  required  in  explnuHtinu, 
I  have  seen  a  coiu  from  the  operator's  pocket  repeatedly 
picked  out  by  the  subject  from  a  heap  of  twenty  others,* 
by  its  greater  'weight'  in  the  subject's  language. — Audi- 
tory byperssthesia  may  enable  a  subject  to  hear  a  watch 
tick,  or  his  operator  speak,  in  a  distant  room, — One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  examples  of  visual  hypertesthesia  is 
that  reported  by  Bergson,  in  which  a  sabject  who  seemed 
to  be  reading  through  the  back  of  a  book  held  and  looked 
ftt  by  the  operator,  was  really  proved  to  be  reading  the  im- 
age of  the  page  reflected  on  the  latter's  cornea.  The  same 
subject  was  able  to  discriminate  with  the  naked  eye  details 
in  a  microscopic  preparation.  Such  cases  of  '  hyperatsthe- 
eia  of  vision '  as  that  reported  by  Tagnet  and  Sauvaire, 
where  subjects  could  see  things  mirrored  by  non-reflecting 
bodies,  or  throuRh  opaque  pasteboard,  would  seem  rather 
to  beioHf;  to  '  psychical  research  '  than  to  the  present  cate- 
gory.— The  ordinary  tost  of  visual  hyper a^  iiteness  in  hyp- 
notism is  the  favorite  trick  of  giving  a  subject  the  hallu- 
cination of  a  picture  on  a  blank  sheet  ot  card-board,  and 
then  mixing  the  latter  with  a  lot  nf  other  similar  sheets. 
The  subject  will  always  fiud  the  picture  on  the  original 
sheet  again,  and  reco^^nize  infallibly  if  it  has  been  turned 

*  PrecaulloiiB  being  laken  agaiual  dilTi^rciicea  of  lemperalurti  and  ntlm 
(lound*  of  luggeaiiou. 


over,  or  upside  down,  although  the  bystanders  haTe  to  re. 
Bort  to  artifice  to  identify  it  agaiu.  The  Subject  notes  pe- 
culiarities on  the  card,  too  small  for  waking  observation  to 
detect.*  If  it  be  said  that  the  spectators  guide  him  bv 
their  manner,  their  breathing,  etc.,  that  is  only  another 
proof  of  his  hjperEesthesia ;  for  he  undoubtedlj  is  con- 
scious of  subtler  personal  indications  (of  his  operator's 
mental  states  especially)  than  he  conld  notice  in  his  waking 
state.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  so-csUed  '  mag- 
netic rapport.'  This  is  a  name  for  the  fact  that  in  deep 
trance,  or  in  lighter  trance  whenever  the  suggestion  ia 
made,  the  subject  is  deaf  and  blind  to  everyone  but  the 
operator  or  those  spectators  to  whom  the  latter  expressly 
awakens  his  senses.  The  most  violent  appeals  from  anv- 
one  else  are  for  him  as  if  non-existent,  whilst  he  obeys  the 
faintest  signals  on  the  part  of  his  hypnotizer.  If  in  cata- 
lepsy, his  limbs  will  retain  their  attitude  only  when  the 
operator  moves  them ;  when  others  move  them  they  fall 
down,  etc.  A  more  remarkable  fact  still  is  that  the  patient 
will  often  answer  anyone  whom  his  operator  touches,  or  at 
whom  be  even  points  his  finger,  in  however  concealed  a 
manner.  All  which  is  rationally  explicable  by  expectation 
and  suggestion,  if  only  it  be  farther  admitted  that  his 
senses  are  acutely  sharpened  for  all  the  operator's  move- 
ments.t  He  often  shows  great  anxiety  and  restlessness  if 
the  latter  is  out  of  the  room.  A  favorite  experiment  of 
Mr.  E.  Gumey's  was  to  put  the  subject's  hands  through  an 
opaque  screen,  and  cause  the  operator  to  point  at  one 
finger.  TluU  finger  presently  grew  insensible  or  rigid.  A 
bystander  pointing  simultaneously  at  another  finger,  never 
made  that  insensible  or  rigid.  Of  course  the  elective  rap- 
port  with   their   operator   had   been   developed   in    these 

•  It  should  be  said,  however,  tlist  the  bysiandtr's  ability  to  diacrfml- 
lute  unmHrked  cards  nnd  sheets  of  paper  from  each  other  is  mucb  greaur 
Ihan  one  would  natumily  suppose. 

1 1  muBt  repeat,  however,  that  we  are  here  on  the  verge  of  possfbljr  un- 
known  forces  and  modes  of  communication.  Hypnotlzalion  at  s  diaUnce, 
with  no  grounds  for  expectnlion  on  the  subject's  part  that  it  was  to  Ik 
tried,  seems  prelty  well  cslabUslied  in  certain  very  rare  cues.  B«  la 
Keneral.  for  mfurinalion  uu  these  mailers,  the  Ptoceedlnp  of  tfaa  80c.  ftx 
Vsvcb.  Research,  ptuntn. 
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trained  subjects  during  the  hypnotic  state,  but  the  phe- 
nomenon then  occurred  in  some  of  them  during  the  waking 
state,  even  when  their  consciousness  was  absorbed  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  a  fourth  party.*  I  confess  that 
when  I  saw  these  experiments  I  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  admitting  between  the  emanations  from  differ- 
ent people  differences  for  which  we  have  no  name,  and  a 
discriminative  sensibility  for  them  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  can  form  no  clear  conception,  but  which  seems  to  be 
developed  in  certain  subjects  by  the  hypnotic  trance. — ^The 
enigmatic  reports  of  the  effect  of  magnets  and  metals,  even 
if  they  be  due,  as  many  contend,  to  unintentional  sugges- 
tion on  the  operator's  part,  certainly  involve  hypersBsthetio 
perception,  for  the  operator  seeks  as  well  as  possible  to 
conceal  the  moment  when  the  magnet  is  brought  into  play, 
and  yet  the  subject  not  only  finds  it  out  that  moment  in  a 
way  difficult  to  understand,  but  may  develop  effects  which 
(in  the  first  instance  certainly)  the  operator  did  not  expect  to 
find.  Unilateral  contractures,  movements,  paralyses,  hallu- 
cinations, etc.,  are  made  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the 
body,  hallucinations  to  disappear,  or  to  change  to  the  com- 
plementary color,  suggested  emotions  to  pass  into  their 
opposites,  etc.  Many  Italian  observations  agree  with  the 
French  ones,  and  the  upshot  is  that  if  unconscious  sugges- 
tion lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  the  patients  show  an 
enormously  exalted  power  of  divining  what  it  is  they  are 
expected  to  do.  This  hypersesthetic  perception  is  what 
concerns  us  now.f  its  modus  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  de- 
fined. 


*  Here  again  the  percepUon  in  question  must  take  place  below  the 
threshold  of  ordinary  consciousness,  possibly  in  one  of  those  sp1it>off  selves 
or  '  second '  states  whose  existence  we  have  so  often  to  recognize. 

f  I  myself  yerified  many  of  the  above  effects  of  the  magnet  on  a  blind- 
folded subject  on  whom  1  was  tr3ing  them  for  the  first  time,  and  whom  I 
believe  to  have  never  heard  of  them  before.  The  moment,  however,  an 
opa()nf'  screen  was  added  to  the  blindfolding,  the  effects  ceased  to  coincide 
with  tilt  approximation  of  the  magnet,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  visual  percep- 
tion had  been  instrumental  in  producing  them.  The  subject  passed  from 
my  observation,  so  that  1  never  could  clear  up  the  mystery.  Of  course  I 
gave  him  consciously  no  hint  of  what  I  was  looking  for. 


CItanges  in  the  nutriHon-  of  (he  liesues  may  be  produced  by 
suggestioD.  Tbeae  effects  lead  into  therapeatics— a  sabjed 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  faere.  But  I  may  say 
that  there  aeemu  no  reasouable  ground  for  doubting  that  la 
certain  chosen  subjects  the  suggestion  of  a  congestion, » 
bum,  a  blister,  a  raised  papule,  or  a  bleeding  from  the  nose 
or  skin,  may  produce  the  effect.  Messrs.  Beaunis,  Berjon, 
Bernheim,  Bourru,  Burot,  Charcot,  Delbceuf,  Diini<iotpal- 
lier,  Focachou,  Forel,  Jeudrassik,  Krafft-Ebing,  Liebauit, 
Liegeois,  Lipp,  Mabille,  and  others  have  recently  vouched 
for  one  or  other  of  these  effects.  Messrs.  Delbceuf  and 
Liegeois  have  annulled  by  suggestion,  one  the  effects  of  a  i 
bum,  the  other  of  a  blister.  Delbwuf  was  led  to  Lis  experi- 
ments after  seeing  a  bum  on  the  skin  produced  by  suggestion, 
at  the  Salp^triere,  by  reasoning  that  if  the  idea  of  a  pain 
could  produce  inflammation  it  must  be  because  pain  was 
itself  an  inflammatory  irritant,  and  that  the  abolition  nf  it 
from  a  real  bum  ought  therefore  to  entail  the  abseuce  o( 
inflammation.  He  applied  the  actual  cautery  (as  well  as  vesi- 
cants) to  symmetrical  places  on  the  skin,  affirming  that  uo 
pain  should  be  felt  on  one  of  the  sides.  The  result  was  a 
dry  scorch  on  that  side,  with  (as  he  assures  me)  uo  after- 
mark,  but  on  the  other  side  a  regular  blister  with  suppura- 
tion and  a  subsequent  scar.  This  explains  the  imiocnity  of 
certain  assaults  made  on  subjects  during  trance.  To  test 
simulation,  recourse  is  often  had  to  sticking  pins  under  their 
finger-nails  or  through  their  tongue,  to  inhalations  of  strong 
ammonia,  and  the  like.  These  irritations,  when  not  felt  by 
the  subject,  seem  to  leave  no  after-consequences.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  reported  n  on -inflammatory  character  of  the 
wounds  made  on  themselves  b_v  dervishes  in  their  pious  or- 
gies. On  the  other  hand,  the  reddenings  and  bleedings  of  the 
skin  along  certain  lines,  suggested  by  tracing  lines  or  press- 
ing objects  thereupon,  put  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  stigmata  of  the  cross  appearing  on  the  hands,  feet,  sides, 
and  forehead  of  certain  Catholic  mystics  in  a  new  light. 
As  so  often  happens,  a  fact  is  denied  until  a  welcome  inter- 
pretation comes  with  it  Then  it  is  admitted  readily  enough; 
aud  evidence  judged  quite  insufficient  to  back  a  claim, 
long  as  the  church  h.id  an  interest  in  making  it,  proves 
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be  quite  sufficient  for  modern  scientific  enlightenment,  the 
moment  it  appears  that  a  reputed  saint  can  thereby  be 
classed  as  'a  case  of  hystero-epilepsy.' 

There  remain  two  other  topics,  viz.,  post-hypnotic  effects 
of  suggestion,  and  effects  of  suggestion  in  the  waking 
state. 

Poit'hypnotic^  or  deferred^  suggestions  are  such  as  are 
given  to  the  patients  during  trance,  to  take  effect  after  wak- 
ing. They  succeed  with  a  certain  number  of  patients  even 
when  the  execution  is  named  for  a  remote  period — months 
or  even  a  year,  in  one  case  reported  by  M.  Li^geois.  In 
this  way  one  can  make  the  patient  feel  a  pain,  or  be  para- 
lyzed, or  be  hungry  or  thirsty,  or  have  an  hallucination, 
positive  or  negative,  or  perform  some  fantastic  action  after 
emerging  from  his  trance.  The  effect  in  question  may  be 
ordered  to  take  place  not  immediately,  but  after  an  interval 
of  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  interval  may  be  left  to  the 
subject  to  measure,  or  may  be  marked  by  a  certain  signal. 
The  moment  the  signal  occurs,  or  the  time  is  run  out,  the 
subject,  who  until  then  seems  in  a  perfectly  normal  waking 
condition,  will  experience  the  suggested  effect.  In  many 
instances,  whilst  thus  obedient  to  the  suggestion,  he 
seems  to  fall  into  the  hypnotic  condition  again.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  hallucination  or  sug- 
gested performance  is  over  he  forgets  it,  denies  all  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  so  forth ;  and  by  the  further  fact  that  he  is 
'suggestible  '  during  its  performance,  that  is,  will  receive 
new  hallucinations,  etc.,  at  command.  A  moment  later  and 
this  suggestibility  has  disappeared.  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  relapse  into  the  trance  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
condition  for  the  post-hypnotic  carrying  out  of  commands, 
for  the  subject  may  be  neither  suggestible  nor  amnesic,  and 
may  stiniggle  with  all  the  strength  of  his  will  against  the 
absurdity  of  this  impulse  which  he  feels  rising  in  him,  he 
knows  not  why.  In  these  cases,  as  in  most  cases,  he  forgets 
the  circumstance  of  the  impulse  having  been  suggested  to 
him  in  ^  previous  trance  ;  regains  it  as  arising  within  him- 
self ;  and  often  improvises,  as  he  yields  to  it,  some  more  or 
less  plausible  or  ingenious  motive  by  which  to  justify  it  to 
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the  lookers-OD.  He  acte,  in  short,  with  his  usual  aense  of  pw 
sonal  spoDtaneitj  and  freedom  ;  and  the  disbelievers  in  Uw: 
freedom  of  the  will  have  naturally  made  much  of  these  rnnn' 
iu  their  attempts  to  show  it  to  be  an  illaaion.  j 

The  oulj  really  mysterious  feature  of  these  deferred  sog-i 
gestioDs  is  the  patient's  absolute  ignorance  during  the  inter- 1 
val  preceding  their  execution  that  they  have  been  deposit^  \ 
in  hia  mind.  They  will  often  surge  up  at  the  preappoinlni 
time,  even  though  you  have  vainly  tried  a  while  before  to 
make  him  recall  the  circumstances  of  their  production.  The 
most  important  class  of  post- hypnotic  suggestions  are,  ol 
coarse,  those  relative  to  the  patient's  health — bowels,  aleep, 
and  other  bodily  functions.  Among  the  most  inf^rr^imf 
(apart  from  the  hallucinations)  are  those  relative  to  future 
trances.  One  can  determine  the  hour  and  minute,  or  the 
signal,  at  which  the  patient  will  of  bis  own  accord  lapse  into 
trance  again.  One  can  make  him  susceptible  in  future  to 
another  operator  who  may  have  been  unsuccessful  with  him 
in  the  past  Or  more  important  wtill  in  certain  cases,  one 
can,  by  suggesting  that  certain  persons  shall  never  be  able 
hereafter  to  put  him  to  sleep,  remove  him  for  all  future  time 
from  hypnotic  influences  which  might  be  dangerous.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  simple  and  natural  safeguard  against  thoM 
'  dangers  of  hypnotism '  of  which  uninstrncted  persons  talk 
so  vaguely.  A  subject  who  knows  himself  to  be  ultra-sus- 
ceptible shoitk]  never  allow  himself  to  be  entranced  by  an 
operator  in  whose  moral  delicacy  he  lacks  complete  cod6- 
deuce  ;  and  he  can  use  a  trusted  operator's  suggestions  to 
protect  himself  against  liberties  which  others,  knowing  his 
weakness,  might  be  tempted  to  take  with  him. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  command  is  retained  until 
the  moment  for  its  execution  arrives  is  a  mystery  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  experiments  of  Gumej 
and  the  observations  of  M.  Pierre  Janet  and  others  on  cer- 
tain hysterical  somuabulists  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  stored 
np  in  consciousness ;  not  simply  organically  registered,  bat 
that  the  txnwcioyeness  which  thus  reiains  it  is  split  off,  dissociaUd 
from  the  rest  of  the  subject's  mind.  We  have  here,  in  short,  an 
experimental  production  of  one  of  those  'second'  states  of  the 
personality  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  often.    Only  here  the 
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second  state  coesiets  as  well  aa  alternates  with  the  first. 
Gurney  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  tapping  this  second  con- 
sciousness by  meaiis  of  the  plancliette.  He  found  that 
rertfLin  peraous.  who  were  both  hypnotic  subjects  and  auto- 
matic writers,  would  if  their  bauds  were  placed  on  a  plan- 
cliette (after  being  wakened  from  u  trance  in  which  they  had 
received  the  suggestion  of  something  to  be  done  at  a  later 
time)  write  out  unconsciously  the  order,  or  st^mething  con- 
nected with  it.  This  shows  that  something  inside  of  them, 
which  couid  express  itself  through  the  hand  alone,  was 
continuing  to  think  of  the  order,  and  possibly  of  it  alone. 
These  researches  have  opened  a  new  vista  of  possible  ei- 
perimental  investigations  into  the  so-called  '  second '  states 
of  the  personality. 

Some  subjects  seem  almost  as  obedient  to  suggestion  ia 
the  waking  state  as  in  sleep,  or  even  more  so,  according  to 
certain  ohservern.  Not  only  muscular  phenomena,  but 
changes  of  personality  and  hallucinations  are  recorded  as 
the  result  of  simple  affirmation  on  the  operator's  part,  with- 
out the  previous  ceremony  of  '  magnetizing '  or  putting  into 
the  '  mesmeric  sleep.'  These  are  all  trained  subjects,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  I  know,  and  the  affirmation  must  apparently 
be  accompanied  by  the  patient  concentrating  his  attention 
and  gazing,  however  briefly,  into  the  eyes  of  the  operator. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  an  extremely  rapidly  induced 
condition  of  trance  is  a  prerequisite  for  success  in  these 
experiments. 

I  have  now  made  mention  of  all  the  more  important 
phenomena  of  the  hypnotic  trance.  Of  their  therapeutio 
or  forensic  bearings  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  speak. 
The  recent  literature  of  the  subject  is  quite  voluminous,  but 
much  of  it  consists  in  i-epetitlon.  The  best  compeadions 
work  on  the  subject  is  '  Der  Hypnotism  uy,'  by  Dr.  A.  Moll 
(Berlin,  1889  ;  and  just  translated  into  English,  N.  Y.,  1890), 
which  is  extraordinarily  complete  and  judicious.  The  other 
writings  most  recommendable  are  subjoined  in  the  note,* 

'Binelsod  F&re,  '  Aaltnal  MagnctiBin,' In  Ihe  Interanllontl  Sc'ieolific 
Beriiw;  A.  Benthelm.  '  Siig^twUvcTberapeiitlrs  '  (NY..  1889)i  J.  Llegeob, 
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Most  of  them  contain  a  historical  sketch  and  much  bib- 
liography. A  complete  bibliography  has  been  published 
by  M.  Dessoir  (Berlin,  1888). 

'  De  la  Suggestion '  (1889) ;  £.  Gumey,  two  articles  in  Mind,  foI.  ix.— la 
the  receDt  revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  this  subject,  it  seems  a  pitj 
that  the  admirably  critical  and  scientific  work  of  Dr.  John  Eearalej 
Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  should  remain  relatively  so  unknown.  It  is  quite 
worthy  to  rank  with  Braid's  investigations.  See  "Five  Essays"  by  \jk»t 
above  author,  edited  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  18C0,  pp.  141-274 


C3HAPTER  XXVnL 

N£C£»SART  TRUTHS  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXPERIKNCIEL 

In  this  final  chapter  I  shall  treat  of  what  has  sometimea 
been  called  psychogenesia^  and  try  to  ascertain  just  how  far 
the  connections  of  things  in  the  outward  enyironment  can 
account  for  our  tendency  to  think  of,  and  to  react  upon, 
certain  things  in  certain  ways  and  in  no  others,  even  though 
personally  we  have  had  of  the  things  in  question  no  ex- 
perience, or  almost  no  experience,  at  alL  It  is  a  familiar 
truth  that  some  propositions  are  neoessary.  We  must  attach 
the  predicate  '  equal '  to  the  subject  *  opposite  sides  of  a 
parallelogram '  if  we  think  those  terms  together  at  all, 
whereas  we  need  not  in  any  such  way  attach  the  predicate 
*  rainy,'  for  example,  to  the  subject  *  to-morrow.'  The  dubious 
sort  of  coupling  of  terms  is  uniyersally  admitted  to  be  due 
to  *  experience ';  the  certain  sort  is  ascribed  to  the  '  organic 
structure '  of  the  mind.  This  structure  is  in  turn  supposed 
by  the  so-called  apriorists  to  be  of  transcendental  origin,  or 
at  any  rate  not  to  be  explicable  by  experience  ;  whilst  by 
evolutionary  empiricists  it  is  supposed  to  be  also  due  to  ex- 
perience, only  not  to  the  experience  of  the  individual,  but 
to  that  of  his  ancestors  as  far  back  as  one  may  please  to 
go.  Our  emotional  and  instinctive  tendencies,  our  irresist- 
ible impulses  to  couple  certain  movements  with  the  percep- 
tion or  thought  of  certain  things,  are  also  features  of  our 
connate  mental  structure,  and  like  the  necessary  judgments, 
are  interpreted  by  the  apriorists  and  the  empiricists  in  the 
same  warring  ways. 

I  shall  try  iu  the  course  of  the  chapter  to  make  plain 
three  things : 

1)  That,  taking  the  word  experience  as  it  is  universally 
understood,  the  experience  of  the  jrace  can  no  more  account 
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for  onr  necesaaiy  or  a  priori  indgmente  than  the  ex^rienn 
of  the  indlTidaal  cao ; 

2)  That  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
our  instinctive  reactions  are  fruits  of  our  ancestors'  edu- 
cation ill  the  midst  of  the  same  environment,  transmitted  M 
us  at  birth. 

3)  That  the  featureB  of  our  organic  mental  stractnre 
cannot  be  explained  at  all  by  our  conscious  interooarM 
with  the  outer  environment,  but  must  rather  be  u:.derstood 
as  congenital  variations,  '  accidental '  *  in  the  first  instance, 
but  then  trausmitted  as  iized  features  of  the  race. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  account  which  the  apriorists 
give  of  the/acte  is  that  which  I  defend  ;  althongh  I  should 
contend  (as  wiU  hereafter  appear)  for  a  naturalistic  view 
of  their  cavse. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  saj  is  that  all  schools  (however 
thej  otherwise  differ)  must  allow  that  the  demenlary 
qucditiea  of  cold,  heat,  pleasure,  pain,  red,  blae,  sonud, 
silence,  etc.,  are  original,  innate,  or  a  priori  properties  of  our 
subjective  nature,  even  though  they  should  require  the  touch 
of  experience  to  waken  them  into  actual  conacionsness, 
and  should  slumber,  to  all  eternity,  withont  it. 

This  is  so  on  either  of  the  two  hypotheses  we  may 
make  concerning  the  relation  of  the  feelings  to  the 
realities  at  whose  touch  they  become  alive.  For  in  the  . 
first  place,  if  a  feeling  do  not  mirror  the  reality  which 
wakens  it  and  to  which  we  say  it  corresponds,  if  it  mirror 
no  reality  whatever  outside  of  the  mind,  it  of  course  is  a 
purely  mental  product.  By  its  very  definition  it  can  be 
nothing  else.  But  in  the  second  place,  even  if  it  do  mirror 
the  reality  exactly,  stiU  it  is  not  that  reality  itself,  it  Lb  a 
duplication  of  it,  the  result  of  a  mental  reaction.  And  that 
the  mind  should  have  the  power  of  reacting  in  jast  that 
duplicate  way  can  only  be  stated  as  a  harmony  between  ite 
nature  and  the  nature  of  the  truth  outside  of  it,  a  harmony 
whereby  it  follows  that  the  qualities  of  both  parties  match. 
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The  origiiiaJity  of  tlieBe  el^menis  is  not,  then,  a  question 
tor  dispute.  The  warfare  of  pkHosophers  is  exdusivdj/  rrfo- 
tive  to  their  PORI13  OF  oombination.  The  empiricist  main- 
tains that  these  forms  can  only  follow  the  order  of  com- 
biiDitiun  in  which  the  elements  were  originally  awakened 
by  the  impressions  of  the  external  world ;  the  apriorista 
insist,  on  tJie  contrary,  that  some  modes  of  combination,  at 
any  rate,  follow  from  the  natures  of  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  that  no  amount  of  experience  con  modify  this 
result 

WHAT  IB  MB&NT  BT  BXPBRngMOBr 
The  phrase  'organic  mental  structure'  names  the  mat- 
ter in  dispnte.  Has  the  mind  such  a  structure  or  not? 
Are  its  contents  arrangetl  from  tlie  start,  or  is  the  arrange- 
ment they  may  possess  simply  due  to  the  shuffling  of  them 
by  experience  in  an  absolutely  plastic  bed  ?  Now  the  first 
thing  to  make  sure  of  is  that  when  we  talk  of  '  experience,' 
we  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the  word.  Experience  means 
ej'periencc  of  sontethtJig/oreign  supposed  to  impress  v£,vheiiiei 
spootaneously  or  in  consequence  of  our  own  exertions  and 
acts.  Impressions,  as  we  well  know,  affect  certain  orders  of 
sequence  and  coexistence,  and  the  mind's  habits  copy  the 
habits  of  the  impressions,  so  that  our  images  of  things 
assume  a  time-  and  space -arrangement  which  resembles 
the  time-  and  space-arrangements  outside.  To  uniform 
outer  coexistences  and  sequences  correspond  constant  uou- 
juuctions  of  ideas,  to  fortuitous  coexistences  and  sequences 
casual  conjunctions  of  ideas.  We  are  sure  that  fire  will 
burn  and  water  wet  ns,  less  snre  that  thunder  will  come 
after  lightning,  not  at  all  sure  whether  a  strange  dog  will 
bark  at  us  or  let  ufl  go  by.  In  these  ways  ex]iericuce 
moulds  us  every  hour,  and  makes  of  our  minds  a  mirror  of 
the  time-  and  space-connections  between  the  things  in  the 
world.  The  principle  of  habit  within  us  so  Jixes  the  copy 
at  last  that  we  find  it  difiicnlt  even  to  imagine  bow  the  out- 
ward order  could  possibly  be  different  from  what  it  is,  and 
we  continually  divine  from  the  present  what  the  future  is 
to  be.  These  habits  of  transition,  from  < 
another,  are  features  of  mental  structure  whi 
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ing  in  ns  at  birth  ;  we  can  see  their  growth  nuder  experi- 
ence's moulding  finger,  and  we  can  see  how  often  experience 
undoes  her  own  work,  and  for  an  earlier  order  subatitntM 
a  new  one.  '  The  order  of  experience,'  in  this  matter  of  the 
time-  and  space-conjunctions  of  things,  ia  thus  an  indis- 
pntabiy  vera  causa,  of  our  forms  of  thought.  It  is  our  edu- 
cator, our  sovereign  helper  and  friend ;  and  its  Dam<>, 
Btandiug  for  something  with  so  real  and  definite  a  use, 
ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  encumbered  with  no  va^er 


If  aU  the  connections  among  ideas  in  the  mind  could 
be  interpreted  as  so  many  combinations  of  sense-dats 
wrought  into  fixity  in  this  way  from  without,  theii  experi- 
ence in  the  common  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  would 
be  the  sole  fashioner  of  the  mind. 

The  empirical  school  in  psychology  has  in  the  main 
contended  that  they  can  be  so  interpreted.  Before  oni 
generation,  it  was  the  experience  of  the  indi^'idual  only 
which  was  meant.  But  when  one  nowadays  says  that  the 
human  mind  owes  its  present  shape  to  experience,  he  means 
the  experience  of  ancestors  as  well.  Mr.  Spencer's  state- 
ment of  this  is  the  earliest  emphatic  one,  and  deserves 
quotation  in  full :  * 

"  The  suppoflUion  that  the  inner  cohesioDs  are  adjualed  to  the  onier 
persistences  by  accumulated  experience  of  those  outer  persistenoes  is  id 
harmon;  with  all  our  actual  Icnowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  Tbougb 
iQ  fto  far  as  reflex  actious  and  instincts  are  concerned,  the  expeneoco- 
bjrpotheBis  seems  insufflcient;  yet  its  Beeroing  InsafBciency  occurs  only 
where  the  evidence  is  beyond  our  reach  Nay.  even  here  such  few  facts 
as  we  can  get  point  to  the  conciusion  that  automatic  psychical  counts 
tions  result  from  the  registration  of  experiences  coiUimteti  for  nataitr- 
lesa  generatioTUi. 

"In  brief,  the  case  stands  thus:  It  is  agreed  that  all  [>aychictJ 
relations,  save  the  absolutely  indissoluble,  are  determined  by  experieDcea 
Their  various  strengths  are  admitted,  other  things  equal,  to  be  pmpot- 
tlonate  to  the   mtrltiplication  q^  experiences.     It  is  an  unavoidablt 


•  The  paaaaKC  is  in  §  307  of  the  Priociples  of  Psychology,  at  the  en»i  of 
tUe  chspler  entitled  'Reason.'     I  iialicize  pertain  ivords  la  order 
that  the  essence  of  this  eiplaaalion  is  to  demauil  nuinficaUg fi 
perlences.    The  he»riuB  of  Ibis  remark  will  later  appear. 
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eorollftry  that  an  infinity  <if  exptrieneea  will  produce  a  peycbical  relation 
tlwl  is  indtHMilublu.  Though  such  iofloity  of  experiencea  i:aiiDot  be 
recuivod  hy  n  aiu^le  individual,  yet  it  may  be  received  by  tbe  sucoeasion 
of  iuilividualfl  forming  a  race.  And  if  tliore  ia  a  transmissioa  of  iDduc«d 
Undeiiuiue  in  ihe  aervoug  system,  it  is  inferrible  that  allpsj/chicat  relti- 
tioim  whatever,  from  tlie  neceBsary  to  the  fortuituuH,  result  from  the 
experiuncefl  of  the  corresponding  external  relations  ;  and  are  so  bi'ougbt 
into  harmony  with  them. 

"Thus,  the  experience-hypothesis  furnishes  an  adequate  solution. 
Tbe  genesis  of  iustinot,  the  development  of  memory  and  reason  out  of 
it,  and  the  oonnolidation  of  rational  actions  and  inferences  into  >d- 
stinctive  ones,  are  alike  explicable  on  the  aingU  principle  that  the 
-cohesion  between  psychical  states  isproportionatelo  the  ^eyuency  with 
which  the  relation  between  the  answering  external  pheuomcaa  has  been 
repeated  in  esfperitTUx. 

•■  The  unit>ers<d  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psy- 
chical states  is  proportionate  to  tbe  freqtiency  with  which  tbey  haTe 
followed  one  another  in  experience,  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  so- 
called  '  forms  of  thought,'  as  soon  as  it  is  supplemented  by  th«  law  that 
hubUual  psychical  successions  entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to  such 
Bucceesions,  which,  under  persistent  conditions,  will  become  cumulative 
in  generation  after  generation.  We  saw  that  the  establishucnt  of  those 
compound  rcBex  actions  called  instincts  Js  comprehensible  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition,  organized  into 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  to  observe  that  the 
establishment  of  those  consolidated,  those  indissotnbte,  those  instinctive 
mental  relations  constituting  our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time  is  compre- 
hensible on  the  same  principle.  For  if  even  to  external  relatiooB 
that  are  qA^n  experienced  during  the  life  of  a  single  organism,  answer- 
ing internal  relations  are  estAblisbed  that  become  next  to  automatio — 
if  such  a  combination  of  psychicAl  changes  as  that  which  guides  a  savage 
in  hitting  a  bird  with  an  arrow  becomes,  by  constant  repetition,  so  or- 
gnnJEed  as  to  be  performed  almost  without  thought  of  the  processes  of 
adjustment  gone  through— and  if  skill  of  this  kind  is  so  far  transmissible 
that  particular  races  of  men  become  characterized  by  particular  apti- 
tudes, which  are  nothing  else  than  panially-organized  psychical  connec- 
tions; then,  if  there  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are 
experienoed  by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waging  lives — 
relations  which  are  absolutely  couslant,  absolutely  nntversal — there  wilt 
be  established  answering  internal  reUtliuns  that  ara  absolutely  constant, 
absolutely  universal.  Such  relations  we  have  in  those  of  Space  and 
Time.  The  organization  of  subjective  reliiiiouB  adjusted  lo  these  obj<'c- 
tive  relations  has  been  cumulative,  not  in  each  race  of  nrcnturee  only, 
but  throughout  successive  races  of  civatures  :  and  such  subjective  rela- 
tions have,  therefore.  h(<ciimemon' consolidated  than  all  others.  Being 
experienced  in  every  pereeplion  and  every  action  of  each  creature,  these 
eonnections  among  outer  existences  must,    for  this  reason  too,   be 
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rempooded  to  by  oonnectioDs  among  inoer  feelings,  that  ar«.  above  >1I 
o(here,  indiaaolablA.  As  the  substratn  of  all  other  relations  in  the  non- 
tigo,  Ihey  must  be  respoaded  to  by  conoeptions  that  are  the  sabslrata  of 
all  oiber  roUtions  in  the  ego.  Being  the  conatOTtt  ami  inftnitdf- 
r-jtmtfd  etemenU  of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  elemenU 
of  thought — the  elements  of  thought  which  it  ia  impossible  to  get  rid  uf 
—the  '  forms  of  intuition.' 

"Such,  it  aeeina  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation  between  the 
Mperieuce-hypotheflis  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  transcendentalisis : 
a«itfaer  of  whicb  is  tenable  by  iUelf.  Inaurmountable  difflcultiM  an 
praBented  by  the  Ksntiao  doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  ;  aod  Uw 
antagonist  doctrine,  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  equally 
insurmountable.  To  rust  with  the  anqaalilied  Hssertion  that,  antece- 
dent toeiperienoe,  the  mind  isa  blank,  is  lo  ignore  the  questions — wbeniw 
comee  the  power  of  organizing  eipef  ienoes  ?  whence  arise  the  different 
degrees  of  that  power  possessed  by  different  races  of  orgaaisma.  and 
different  indiriduala  of  the  same  race  ?  If,  at  birth,  there  exista  uoth- 
iag  but  a  passive  receptivity  of  impressions,  why  is  not  a  borae  u 
eduoable  as  a  man  !  Should  it  be  said  that  language  makes  the  differ- 
eaoe,  then  why  do  not  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  same  house- 
hold, arrive  at  equal  d^rees  and  kinds  of  intelligence  t  Understood  ia 
ita  enrrent  form,  the  experience-hypothesis  implies  that  the  pr«seuce  of 
a  definitely -organ  ieed  nervous  system  is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment 
— a  fact  not  needing  to  be  taken  into  account  \  Yel  it  is  tbe  all-impor- 
taat  fact— the  fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  criticisms  of  Leibniti  and 
others  pointed— the  fact  without  which  an  assimilation  of  experiencM 
ia  inexplicable.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  the 

actions  are  dependent  on  the  nervous  structure.  The  physiol<^ist  sho«a 
ns  that  each  reflex  movement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  nerves  and 
ganglia  ;  that  a  development  of  complicated  instincts  is  accompanied  by 
complication  of  the  nervous  centres  and  their  commissural  connections ; 
ttiat  the  name  creature  in  different  stages,  as  larva  and  imago  for 
example,  changes  its  instincts  aa  its  nervous  structure  changes ;  and 
that  as  we  advance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  vast  increase  iu 
the  sise  and  in  the  eompleiity  of  the  nervons  system  takes  place.  W)uii 
is  the  obvious  inference  t  It  is  that  the  ability  to  co-ordinate  imprrs- 
sions  and  U>  perform  the  appropriate  act  ions,  always  implies  the  pn^ 
existence  of  certain  nerves  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  ia  the 
meaning  of  the  human  brain  ?  It  is  that  the  many  established  relation* 
among  its  (wrts  stand  for  bo  many  established  relations  among  the  psy- 
chical changes.  Each  of  the  constant  connections  among  the  fibres  of 
tbe  cerebral  masses  answers  to  some  cons/ant  rotniedion  of  pbenomeoa 
in  the  experieooee  of  tbe  race.  Just  as  the  organized  arrangement  gnh- 
siatTDg  tietween  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  nostrils  and  the  motor  nerrts 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  not  only  makes  possible  a  sneeze,  but  aim, 
in  the  newly-born  infant,  implies  sneezings  to  be  hereafter  performed  ; 
so,  all  the  organized  arrangements  subsisting  among  the  nerves  of  lb* 
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infaut'H  bnkin  not  only  make  poBsible  terlain  comblnatiiiis  of  ImprtiA- 
(ions,  but  niso  imply  that  such  combinations  will  hercAft«r  be  made — 
imply  that  ihere  are  Answering  combiaationa  in  the  outer  world — implj 
a  preparedness  to  cognize  these  combinations — imply  facultii<3  of  com- 
prehending them.  It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psyctiical 
ofaaDges  do  not  take  place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic  pre- 
cision as  the  simple  reQei  action  instanced — it  is  true  that  some  indi- 
Tidua)  experiences  seem  required  to  establish  thorn.  But  while  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  combinations  are  highly  iuTolved, 
extremely  varied  in  their  modeB  of  occurrence,  made  up  therefore  of 
peychioal  relations  less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further 
repetitions  to  perfect  them  ;  it  ia  in  a  much  greater  degree  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  incomplete,  and  does 
not  cease  lis  spontaneous  progress  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Those  who  contend  that  knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences 
of  the  individual,  ignoring  as  they  do  the  mental  evolution  which 
accompanies  the  autogenous  development  of  the  nervous  system,  fall  into 
an  error  as  great  as  if  they  were  to  ascribe  all  bodily  growth  and  stmo- 
ture  to  exercise,  forgetting  the  innate  tendency  to  assume  the  adult 
fnnu.  Were  the  iufant  born  with  a  full-Bized  and  completely -construe  ted 
brain,  their  position  wonld  be  less  untfinatile.  But.  as  the  case  stands, 
the  gradually- increasing  intelligence  displayed  throughout  childhood 
and  youth  is  more  attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organ- 
ization than  to  the  individual  experieuces— a  truth  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  adult  life  there  is  sometimes  displayed  a  high  endowment  of 
some  faculty  which,  during  education,  was  never  brought  into  play. 
Doubtless,  experiences  received  by  the  individual  furnish  the  concrete 
materials  for  all  tbonght.  Doubtless,  the  organixed  and  ae  mi -organized 
arrangements  existing  among  the  cerebriil  nerves  can  give  no  knowledge 
until  there  has  been  a  presentation  of  the  ext«mal  relations  to  which 
they  correspond.  And  doubtless  the  child's  daily  observations  and 
reasonings  aid  the  formation  of  those  involved  nervous  connections  that 
are  in  process  of  spontaneous  evolution  ;  just  as  its  daily  gambols  aid 
the  development  of  its  limbs.  But  saying  this  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  saying  that  its  intelligence  is  wholly  ptvduced  by  its  eiperionces. 
That  is  an  utterly  inadmissible  doctrine— a  doctrine  which  makes  the 
presence  of  a  brain  meaningless— a  doctrine  which  makes  idioicy  unao- 
counlable. 

"  In  the  sense,  then,  that  there  exist  in  the  nervous  system  certain 
pre-established  relations  answering  to  relations  in  the  environment, 
there  is  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  '  forms  of  intuition ' — not  the  truth 
which  its  defenders  suppose,  but  a  parallel  truth.  Corresponding  to 
slwolate  external  relations,  then<  are  established  in  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  absolute  internal  relations — relations  that  are  potentially 
present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of  definite  nervous  oonneetions  ;  that 
are  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of,  individual  e:(pi'riencea  i  and 
that  are  automatically  discl'iscd  along  with  the  first  cognitions.     And, 


HB  here  understood,  it  is  not  only  Iheae  fundamental  relations  which 
are  ihua  predetermined,  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations  of  a  monor 
less  constnnt  kind,  which  ure  congenitally  represented  bjr  more  or  letf 
ciomplete  nervous  conneclious.  But  these  predetermined  intenial 

relntiona,  though  iudependcnt  of  the  experiences  of  the  individaal,  an 
not  independent  of  experiences  iu  general :  they  hnve  beeu  deterniinnt 
by  the  experiences  of  precediuK  orpauisms.  The  corollary  here  dtaan 
from  the  general  argument  is  that  the  human  brain  is  an  organind 
register  of  ivfinitely-tMrnerous  experiences  received  during  the  evoluiicia 
of  life,  or  rather  during  tlie  evolution  of  that  series  of  oi^nisou 
through  which  Ihe  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The  effects  ul 
the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences  liave  been  succ<«- 
Bively  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest ;  and  have  slowly  amounted 
to  that  high  intelligence  which  lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant—  ( 
which  the  infant  in  af(«r-life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengtbens  or  for 
ther  complicates— aud  which,  with  minute  additions,  it  bequeaths  ic 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European  tnherib 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than  the  Papuan.  Thob 
it  hap|>ens  that  facultlea,  as  of  music,  wliich  scarcely  exist  in  somt) 
inferior  human  races,  become  congenital  in  superioroues.  Thus  it  bap- 
pens  that  out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fin- 
gers, and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and  rerbs,  ariaa 
at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shakspeares." 

TLis  is  a  brilliant  and  seductive  stfltement,  and  it 
doubtless  includes  a  good  deal  of  truth.  Unfortunately-  it 
fails  to  go  into  details  ;  and  when  the  details  are  acnitinized, 
aa  they  soon  must  be  by  us,  many  of  them  will  be  seen  to 
be  inexplicable  in  this  simple  way,  and  the  choice  will  tbea 
remain  to  us  either  of  denying  the  experiential  origin  of 
certain  of  our  judgments,  or  of  enlarging  the  meaning  of  the 
word  experience  so  as  to  include  these  cases  among  its 
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If  we  adopt  the  former  course  we  meet  with  a  contnv 
veraial  difficulty.  The  '  experience-philosophy  '  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  opponent  of  theological  modes 
of  thought  The  word  experience  has  a  halo  of  anti-super- 
naturalism  about  it ;  so  that  if  anyone  express  dissatjsfac- 
tdon  with  any  function  claimed  for  it,  be  is  liable  to  be 
treated  as  if  he  could  only  be   animated  by  loyalty  to  the 
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cateclii»m,  or  iu  soue  way  have  the  interesta  of  obscuran- 
tism at  heart.  I  am  entirely  certain  that,  on  this  groood 
alone,  what  I  have  erelong  to  say  will  make  this  a  sealed 
chapter  to  many  of  my  readers.  ■'  He  denies  experience  1 " 
they  will  eitiluim, "  denies  science;  believes  the  miud  created 
by  miracle;  is  a  regular  old  partisau  of  innate  ideas !  That  is 
enough !  we'll  listen  t^}  such  antediluvian  twaddle  no  more." 
Begrettable  as  is  the  loss  of  readers  capable  of  snob 
wholesale  discipleship,  I  feel  that  a  definite  meaning  for  the 
word  experience  is  even  more  important  than  their  company. 
*  Experience '  does  not  mean  every  natural,  as  opposed  to 
every  supernatural,  cause.  It  means  a.  particular  sort  of 
natural  agency,  alongside  of  which  other  more  recoudite 
natural  agencies  may  perfectly  well  exist  With  the  scien- 
tihc  animus  of  anti-supernaturalism  we  ought  to  agree,  but 
we  ought  to  free  ourselves  from  its  verbal  idols  and 
bugbears. 

Nature  has  many  methods  of  producing  the  same  effec'L 
She  may  make  a  '  born '  draughtsman  or  singer  by  tipping 
in  u  certain  direction  at  an  opportune  moment  the  mole- 
cules of  some  human  o>-um ;  or  she  may  bring  forth  a 
child  ongifted  and  make  him  spend  laborious  but  successful 
years  at  school.  She  may  make  our  ears  ring  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  or  by  a  dose  of  quinine  ;  make  us  see  yellow  by 
Bpreading  a  field  of  buttercups  before  our  eyes,  or  by 
mixing  a  little  Bantoulne  powder  with  our  food  ;  fill  us  witti 
terror  of  certain  surroundings  by  making  them  really  dan- 
gerous, or  by  a  blow  which  produces  a  pathological  altera- 
tion of  our  brain.  It  is  ob\'ious  that  we  need  two  words 
to  designate  these  two  modes  of  operating.  In  the  one  can 
the  naturat  agenis  produce  prrcepfioiis  icfiicli  tala  cognitance  of 
the  agente  thmiaelves  :  in  Ihe  other  case,  they  produce  percep- 
tions which  take  cognizance  of  something  rfw.  What  is  taught 
to  the  mind  by  the  '  experience,'  in  the  first  case,  is  the 
order  of  the  exptrience  iteelf — the  *  inner  relation '  (in 
Spencer's  phrase) 'corresponds'  to  the  'outer  relation' 
which  produced  it,  by  remembering  and  knowing  the  latter. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  otlier  sort  of  natural  agency,  what  is 
taught  to  the  mind   has   nothing  to  do  nith  the  agency 
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itself,  bat  with  Bome  different  outer  relation  altogether.  A 
diagram  will  express  the  altflroatives.  6  stands  for  ou 
haman  braia  in  the  midst  of  the  world.    Ail  the  little  o's 


/^ 


with  arrows  proceeding  from  them  are  natoral  objects  (like 
Bonaets,  etc.),  which  impress  it  through  the  senses,  and  ia 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  give  it  expfrience,  teaching  it  by 
habit  and  association  what  is  the  order  of  their  wa;a.  AH 
the  little  x's  inside  the  brain  and  all  the  little  x'a  outsjda 
of  it  are  other  natural  objects  and  processes  (in  the  ovtim, 
in  the  blood,  etc),  which  equally  modify  the  brain,  but 
mould  it  to  no  cognition  of  themsdves.  The  tinnitus  tiun'un 
discloses  no  properties  of  the  qainine ;  the  musical  endo«> 
ment  teaches  no  embryology ;  the  morbid  dread  (of  sohtude,  ' 
perhaps)  no  brain -pathology ;  but  the  way  in  which  a  dirty 
sunset  and  a  rainy  morrow  hang  together  in  the  mind  copies 
and  teaches  the  sequences  of  sunsets  and  rainfall  in  the 
outer  world.  I 

In  zoological  evolution  we  have  two  modes  in  which  an  | 
animal  race  may  grow  to  be  a  better  match  for  its  enviroD-  I 
ment.  ] 

First,  the  so-called  way  of  '  adaptation,'  in  which  the 
environment  may  itself  modify  its  inhabitant  by  exercis-  j 
ing,  hardening,  and  habituating  him  to  certain  sequences 
and  these  habits  may,  it  is  often  maintained,  become  hered- 
itary. 

Second,  the  way  of '  accidental  variation,'  as  Mr.  Darwin 
termed  it,  in  which  certain  young  are  bom  with  pecnliaritiei 
that  help  them  and  their  progeny  to  suriive.  That  varia- 
tious  of  thU  sort  tend  to  become  hereditary,  no  one 
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The  first  mode  is  called  by  Mr.  Spencer  direct,  the 
"seoond  indirect,  equilibration.  Both  equilibrations  mast 
of  course  be  natural  aud  physical  processes,  but  they 
belong  to  entirely  different  physical  spheres.  The  direct 
influeuces  are  obvious  and  accessible  things.  The  causes 
of  variation  in  the  young  are,  on  the  other  hand,  molecular 
and  hidden.  The  direct  influences  are  the  animars  '  ex- 
periences,' in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Where  what 
is  influenced  by  them  is  the  mental  organism,  they  are  con- 
Bcioua  experiences,  and  become  the  ohjects  as  well  as  the 
causes  of  their  effects.  That  is,  the  effect  consists  in  a  ten- 
dency of  the  experience  itself  to  be  remembered,  or  to  have 
its  elements  thereafter  coupled  in  imagination  just  as  they 
were  coupled  in  the  experience.  In  the  diagram  these  ex- 
periences are  represented  by  the  o's  exolusively.  The  x'a, 
on  the  other  hand,  stand  for  the  indirect  causes  of  mental 
modification — causes  of  which  we  are  not  immediately  con- 
scious as  such,  and  which  are  not  the  direct  objects  of  the 
effects  they  produce.  Some  of  them  are  molecular  acci- 
dents before  birth  ;  some  of  them  are  collateral  and  remote 
combinations,  unintended  combinations,  one  might  say,  of 
more  direct  effects  wroaght  iu  the  unstable  and  intricate 
brain-tissue.  Such  a  result  is  unquestionably  the  suscepti- 
bility to  music,  which  some  individuals  possess  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  has  no  zoological  utility  ;  it  corresponds  to  no 
object  in  the  natural  environment ;  it  is  a  pure  incident  ol 
having  a  hearing  organ,  an  incident  depending  on  such  in- 
stable and  inessential  conditions  that  one  brother  may  have 
it  and  another  brother  not.  Just  so  with  the  susceptibility 
to  sea-Hickness,  which,  so  far  from  being  engendered  by 
long  experience  of  its  'object'  (if  a  heaving  deck  can  be 
called  its  object)  is  erelong  annulled  thereby.  Our  higher 
esthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual  life  seems  made  op  of 
affections  of  this  collateral  and  incidental  sort,  which  have 
entered  the  mind  by  the  back  stairs,  as  it  were,  or  rather 
have  not  entered  the  mind  at  all,  but  got  surreptitiously  boni 
in  the  house.     No  one  can  successfully  treat  of  psychogena^ 

Sor  the  factors  of  mental  evolution,  without  distinguish- 
between  these  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  is  assailed. 
K^ I 


The  way  of  '  experience '  proper  is  the  front  door,  the  door 
o[  tlie  five  senses.  The  agents  which  affect  the  brain  ia 
this  way  immediately  become  the  miud'n  objects.  The  other 
agents  do  not.  It  would  be  simply  silly  to  say  of  two  men 
with  perhaps  equal  eSective  skill  in  drawing,  one  an  un- 
taught uatural  genius,  the  other  a  mere  obstinate  plodder 
in  the  studio,  that  both  alike  owe  their  skill  to  their  'ex- 
perience.' The  reasons  of  their  several  skills  lie  in  wholly 
disparate  natural  cycles  of  causation.* 

/  wiU  then,  with  the  reader's  permission,  restrict  the 
word  '  experience '  to  prooeaees  which  inflnetwe  the  mind  Ay 
the  /roTtt-door-tvay  of  simple  habits  atid  association.  What 
the  back -door-e fleets  may  be  will  probably  grow  clearer 

*  PrincfplcH  of  Biology,  pnrt  ill.  cbaps.  xi,  sti.— Ooltz  and  Loeb  Iut« 
found  tbat  dogs  becomt  mild  iu  cbarncter  when  ibelr  occipital,  and  6eK« 
«hen  Uieir  tronlal,  braiu-lobes  are  cut  off.  "  i  dog  whicb  originally  wu 
cTOBB  in  an  eztreum  degree,  never  BuSerlDg  bimBcIf  to  be  touched,  and 
xveo  refusing,  after  two  days'  fasting,  to  take  a  piece  of  bread  from  iny 
hand,  became,  after  a  bilateral  operation  on  Ibe  occipilat  lobes,  perfectly 
trustful  atid  hnrmltss.  He  underwent  live  operations  on  ihese  paita.  .  .  . 
Each  une  of  them  inaile  bim  more  good-natured;  so  tbat  at  but  (JuM  w 
OoUz  observed  of  bis  dogs)  he  would  let  other  doga  lake  away  Ibe  vety 
bones  which  be  was  gnawing  "  (Loeb.  PflQger's  Arcbiv,  xxxix.  800).  A 
cotirse  of  klud  treatment  and  training  might  have  had  a  similar  eSecl. 
But  how  absurd  to  call  two  such  diSerent  causes  by  the  same  name,  and 
to  8ay  l>oib  times  that  the  beast's  '  experience  of  outer  relationa '  Is  what 
educates  bim  to  good -nature.  This,  however,  is  virtually  vvbat  ftll  wriien 
do  who  ignore  the  disttnction  between  Ibe  '  front -door '  aud  tbe  '  back- 
door' manners  of  producing  ment&l  change. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  back-door  affections  la  tugetplMlilt 
to  the  eharm  of  drunkenne»».  This  (laking  drimkenneBs  in  the  broftdM 
sense,  as  teetotalers  use  tbe  word)  >b  one  of  the  deepest  funcllons  of  human 
nature.  Half  of  Iwib  tbe  poetry  and  the  tragedy  of  human  lif«  would 
Tftnisb  if  alcohol  were  taken  away.  As  It  is,  ilie  (hirst  for  It  Is  such  that 
in  the  United  States  the  cash-value  of  its  Miles  amounts  to  thai  of  th«Ealei 
of  mcftl  and  of  bread  put  lAgetber.  And  yet  what  ancestral  'outer  reU- 
Uon  '  is  responsible  for  Ibis  peculiar  reaction  of  ours?  Tbe  only  ■  oaxrt 
relation '  could  be  the  alcohol  itself,  whicb,  comparatively  speaking,  came 
into  tbe  environment  but  yesterday,  and  which,  so  far  from  creating  ii 
tending  to  eradicate,  the  love  of  itself  from  our  mental  structure,  by  leliing 
only  those  families  of  meu  survive  in  whom  it  !s  not  stroug.  The  love  of 
drunkenness  Is  a  purely  accidental  susceptibility  of  a  brain,  evolved  for 
entirely  different  uses,  and  its  causes  are  lo  be  sought  In  the  moleculw 
realm,  rather  than  in  any  possible  order  of  'outer  relations.' 


as  we  proceed ;  so  I  will  paat^  right  on  to  a  scrutiny  of  the 
actual  mental  atmcture  which  we  tind. 

THZ:   QENBSIS  OF  THB  BLBMENTABT  UESSTAJ.  CATBOOBIEB. 

We  find :  1.  Elementary  sorts  of  sensation,  and  feelings 
of  personal  activity ; 

2.  Emotions  ;   desires ;  instincts ;   ideas  of  worth  ;   ces- 
tbetic  ideas ; 

3.  Ideas  of  time  and  space  and  number ; 

4.  Ideas  of  difference  and  resemblance,  and  of  their  de- 
grees. 

5.  Ideas  of  causal   dependence  among  events ;  of  end 
and  means ;  of  subject  and  attribute. 

6.  Judgments  affirming,  denying,  doubting,  supposing 
any  of  the  above  ideas. 

7.  Judgments  that  the  former  judgments  logically  in- 
volve, exclude,  or  are  indifferent  to,  each  other. 

Now  we  miiy  postulate  at  the  outset  that  all  these 
forms  of  thought  have  a  natural  origin,  if  we  could  only  get 
at  it.  That  assumption  must  be  made  at  the  outset  of  every 
scientific  investigation,  or  there  is  no  temptation  to  pro- 
ceed. But  the  first  account  of  their  origin  which  we  are 
likely  to  Lit  upon  is  a  snare.  Ail  these  mental  affections 
are  ways  of  knowing  objects.  Most  paycbologists  nowa- 
days believe  that  the  objects  first,  in  some  natural  way,  en- 
gendered a  brain  from  out  of  their  midst,  and  then  imprinted 
these  various  cognitive  affections  upon  it.  But  how  ?  The 
ordinary  evolutionist  answer  to  this  question  is  exceedingly 
simple-minded.  The  idea  of  most  speculators  seems  to  be 
that,  since  it  suffices  now  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  complex  object,  that  it  should  be  simply  present  to  us 
often  enough,  so  it  must  be  (air  to  assume  universally 
that,  with  time  enough  given,  the  mere  presence  of  the 
variooB  objects  and  relations  to  be  known  must  end  by 
bringing  about  the  latter's  cognition,  and  that  in  this  way 
all  mental  structure  was  from  first  to  last  evolved.  Any 
i.cdiniir^-  Spencerite  will  tell  you  that  just  as  the  experience 
of  blue  objects  wrought  into  our  mind  the  color  blue,  and 
bard  objects  got  it  to  feel  hardness,  so  the  presence  of 
■Ifirge  and  small  objpct^  in  the  world  gave  it  the  notion  of 


siise,  moTing  objects  made  it  aware  of  motion,  and  objecttTv 
fiuuceusious  taught  it  time.  Similarly  in  a  world  with  dif- 
ferciut  impreHHing  things,  the  mind  had  to  acqaire  a  senaa 
of  difference,  whilst  the  like  parts  of  the  world  as  thej  fell 
upon  it  kindled  in  it  the  perception  of  similarity.  Ontward 
sequences  which  sometimes  held  good,  and  sometimes 
failed,  naturally  engendered  in  it  doubtful  and  nncertain 
forms  of  expectation,  and  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
junctive forma  of  jndgnient ;  whilst  the  hypothetic  form, 
'if  (I,  then  &,'  was  sure  to  ensue  from  sequences  thatweni 
invariable  in  the  outer  world.  On  this  new,  if  th«  outer 
order  suddenly  were  to  change  its  elements  and  niodes,  we 
should  have  no  faculties  to  cognize  the  new  order  bj-.  At 
most  we  should  feel  a  sort  of  frustration  and  confusion. 
But  little  by  little  the  new  presence  would  work  on  uh  aa 
the  old  one  did ;  and  in  course  of  time  another  set  nf 
psychic  categories  would  arise,  fitted  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  altered  world. 

This  notion  of  the  outer  world  inevitably  building  up  a 
sort  of  mental  duplicate  of  itself  if  we  only  give  it  time,  is 
so  easy  and  natural  in  its  vagneness  that  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  start  to  criticise  it.  One  thing,  however,  is  obvious, 
namely  that  the  manner  in  which  ive  now  become  acqvainltd 
with  complex  objects  need  vat  in  the  least  resnnbU  the  mn»- 
ner  tn  which  the  original  elements  of  our  consciorianesa  greto  ufu 
Now,  it  is  true,  a  new  sort  of  animal  need  only  lie  present 
to  me,  to  impress  its  image  permanently  on  my  mind  ;  hut 
this  is  because  I  am  already  in  possession  of  categories  for 
knowing  each  and  all  of  its  several  attributes,  and  of  a 
memory  for  retracing  the  order  of  their  conjunction,  I 
now  have  preformed  categories  for  all  possible  objei^ts. 
The  objects  need  only  awaken  these  from  their  sluml)er. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  account  for  the  categories 
themselves.  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  origin  of  the 
various  elementary  feelings  is  a  recondite  history,  even 
after  some  sort  of  neural  tissue  is  there  for  tlie  onter  worlJ 
to  begin  its  work  on.  The  mere  existence  of  things  to  he 
known  is  even  now  not,  as  a  rule,  sutGcient  to  bring  aliout 
a  knowledge  of  them.  Onr  abstract  and  general  discover- 
ien  usually  come  tn  us  as  lucky  fancies ;  and  it  is  only  apm 
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coup  that  we  fiud  that  they  correspood  to  some  reality'. 
"What  immediately  produced  them  were  previous  thoughts, 
with  which,  and  with  the  braiu-proceases  of  which,  that 
reality  bad  naught  to  do. 

Why  may  it  not  have  been  bo  of  the  original  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  sensation,  time,  space,  resemblauce, 
difference,  and  other  relations  ?  Why  may  they  not  have 
cume  into  being  by  the  back-door  method,  by  such 
physical  processes  as  lie  more  in  the  sphere  of  morpho- 
logical accident,  of  inward  summation  of  effects,  than  in 
that  of  the  'sensible  presence'  of  objects?  Why  may  they 
not,  in  short,  be  pure  idiosyncranies,  spontaneous  variations, 
.  fitted  by  good  luck  (those  of  them  which  have  survived) 
to  take  cognizance  of  objects  (that  is,  to  steer  us  in  our 
active  dealings  with  them),  without  being  in  any  intelligible 
Bense  immediate  derivatives  from  them  ?  I  think  we  shall 
find  this  view  gain  more  and  more  plausibility  as  we  pro- 
ceed.* 

All  these  elements  are  subjective  duplicaten  of  outer 
objects.  They  are  not  the  outer  objects.  The  secondary 
qualities  among  them  are  not  supposed  by  any  educated 
person  even  to  resemble  the  objects.  Their  tialure  depends 
more  on  the  reacting  brain  than  on  the  stimuli  which 
touch  it  oS.  This  is  even  more  palpably  true  of  the  natures 
of  pleasure  and  paiu,  effort,  desire  and  aversion,  and  of  such 
feelings  as  those  of  cause  and  substance,  of  denial  and  of 


*  Mr.  Qrut  Allen,  In  %.  brilliant  article  entitled  Idioiyticn^  (Hind. 
VIII.  498],  seeks  to  allow  Ibal  acuideDUl  morphological  clikDfe*  In  llic 
brala  caniiol  posDitily  bo  Imagiocd  lu  result  In  aoy  meiilnl  t-bange  of  a  sort 
which  would  fit  CA«  animiU  to  itt  entinmment.  If  spooiaDeouii  varialloa 
ever  works  od  Ihe  brain,  lis  product,  saya  Mr.  Allen,  ought  lo  be  an  Idfol 
or  a  tnving  madiiian.  nut  a  minister  and  iolcrpreter  of  Nature.  Only  ihc 
environmenl  can  change  iia  in  the  dlrectioo  of  accnmroodntiuD  U  iUe^f 
But  I  think  we  oiigbt  to  know  a  llule  better  ]iist  what  the  moleeulnr 
changes  in  tbe  brain  are  on  which  Ihouglit  depends,  before  we  talk  n>  lon- 
fld en lly  about  what  the;  effect  can  be  of  tlivir  pomible  var^Iionn  Mr. 
Allen,  it  should  be  said,  has  made  a  Inudabte  eSort  lo  conceive  thein  dis- 
tinctly. To  me  his  conception  remains  too  purely  anatomical.  Me«nwbllc 
this  enay  and  another  by  the  same  author  in  tbe  Allaollc  Monthly  are 
probably  as  serioux  ntlcmpiH  ns  uuy  that  luire  been  made  towards  applying 
the  Bpencerltui  theory  in  a  radical  way  lo  the  (acta  of  humaa  history 


doabt.  Here  then  is  a  iiative  wealth  of  timer  forms  irhosv 
origin  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  which  at  any  rate  werai 
not  simply  '  impressed  '  from  without,  in  any  mtelligibl« 
Hense  of  tlie  verb  '  to  impress.' 

Their  time-  and  apace-rdtUione,  however,  are  impressed 
from  without — for  two  outer  things  at  least  the  evolntioii- 
ary  psychologist  must  believe  to  resemble  our  thonghta  ol 
them,  these  are  the  time  and  space  in  which  the  objects  U&. 
The  time-  and  space-rdalions  between  things  do  stamp  copie$ 
f^  tliemsdves  loilhin.  Things  juxtaposed  iii  space  impress  ua, 
continue  tii  be  thought  of  as  thu8  juxtupotied.  Things  xe- 
qaent  iu  time  impress  their  sequence  an  our  memory.  And 
thus,  through  experience  in  the  legitimate  seuse  of  the  word, 
there  caa  be  truly  explained  an  immeuse  number  of  our 
mental  habitudes,  many  of  our  abstract  beliefs,  and  all  our 
ideas  of  concrete  things,  and  of  their  ways  of  beiiavior. 
Such  truths  as  that  tire  burns  aud  water  wets,  that  glass 
refracts,  heat  melts  snow,  tishes  live  in  water  and  die  on 
land,  and  the  like,  form  no  small  part  of  the  most  refine4 
education,  and  are  the  all-in-all  of  education  amongst  the 
brutes  and  lowest  men.  Here  the  mind  is  passive  and 
tributary,  a  servile  copy,  fatally  and  unresistingly  fashioned 
from  without.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  associationist  school 
to  have  seen  the  wide  scope  of  these  effects  of  neigUbor- 
bood  in  time  and  space  ;  and  their  exaggerated  applicatioua 
of  the  principle  of  mere  neighborhood  ought  not  to  blind 
us  to  the  excellent  service  it  has  done  to  Psychology  in 
tlieir  bands.  As  far  as  a  large  part  of  our  thinking  goes, 
then,  it  can  intelligibly  be  formulated  as  a  mere  lot  of  habifi 
impressed  upon  us  from  without  The  degree  of  cohesion 
of  our  inner  relations,  is,  in  this  part  of  our  thinking,  pro- 
portionate, in  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase,  to  the  degree  of  cohe- 
sion of  the  outer  relations ;  the  causes  and  the  objects  of 
our  thought  are  one  ;  and  we  are,  in  so  far  forth,  what  the 
materialistic  evolutionists  would  have  us  altogether,  mere 
ofishoots  and  creatures  of  our  environment,  and  naoght 
besides.* 

*  In  my  ova  prevloiiB  chapters  on  babit,  memory,  uaociaUon,  mod 
perceptioD,  justice  has  been  done  to  ftU  these  facts. 


Bat  uuw  tliti  plot  thickens,  for  the  images  impri^ssed 
npon  oor  lueiiioiy  by  the  outer  Htimuli  are  not  restricted  to 
the  mere  time- and BpBce-relations,  in  which  they  ori(;inully 
came,  but  revive  iu  mrioua  manncrB  (depeudeut  ou  the  iu- 
triciicy  of  the  braiu-paths  and  the  instability  of  the  tifiKue 
thereof),  aud  form  ueeondary  combiuatiouH  such  as  the 
fortm  of  jvdgvient,  which,  taken  per  ae,  are  not  congruent 
aither  with  the  forms  in  which  reality  exists  or  in  those  in 
whit'ii  experiences  befall  us,  but  which  may  nevertheless 
be  pxpliiiiied  by  the  way  in  which  experiences  befall  in  a 
mind  gifted  with  memorv,  exi)ectation,  and  the  possibili^ 
of  delinj;  doubt,  curiosity,  belief,  and  denial.  The  con- 
juuctiuDS  of  experience  befall  more  or  lass  invariably,  vari- 
ably, or  never.  The  idea  of  one  term  will  then  engender  a 
lixed,  a  wavering,  or  &  negative  expectation  of  another,  giv- 
ing affirmative,  the  hypothetical,  disjunctive,  interrogative, 
an<l  negative  judgments,  and  judgments  of  actuality  and 
possibility  about  certain  things.  The  separation  of  attribute 
from  subject  in  all  judgments  (which  riolates  the  way  in 
which  nature  exists)  may  be  similarly  explained  by  the 
piecemeal  order  in  which  our  perceptions  come  to  us,  a 
vague  nucleus  growing  gradually  more  detailed  as  we  attend 
to  it  more  and  more.  These  pailioular  secondary  mental 
forms  have  had  ample  justice  done  them  by  associationists 
from  Hume  downwards. 

Associationists  have  also  sought  to  account  for  discrim- 
ination, abstraction,  and  generalization  by  the  rates  of  fre- 
quency in  wliich  attributes  come  to  us  conjoineiL  With 
much  less  success,  I  think.  In  the  chapter  on  Discrimina- 
tion, I  have,  under  the  "law  of  dissociatioii  by  varying  con- 
comitants," sought  to  explain  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
passive  order  of  expenence.  But  the  reader  saw  how  much 
was  left  for  active  interest  and  unknown  forces  to  do.  In 
the  chapter  ou  Ima^iimtinn  I  have  similarly  striven  to  do 
justice  to  the  '  blended  image  '  theory  of  geueralizntinn  iitnl 
abstraction.     So  I  need  say  no  more  of  these  matteiM  here. 

Ta>    OBNBiSia    OF    THEl    SATUaAI.    BCISNCE8. 

Our  'suieutitio'  ways  n[  thinking  the  outer  reality  are 
highly  abstract  ways.     The  essence  of  things  fur  science  is 
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not  to  be  what  they  seem,  but  to  be  atoms  and  molecules 
moving  to  and  from  each  other  accorduig  tc  strange  latva. 
Kowhere  lioes  the  account  of  inner  rehitionii  produced  by 
outer  ones  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  vhich  the 
'l:itter  hav3  been  met,  more  egregiously  break  down  than  in 
the  case  oi  scientific  conceptions.  The  order  of  scientific 
thought  iiJ  quite  incongmeut  either  with  the  way  in  which 
reality  exists  or  with  the  way  in  which  it  comes  before  ns. 
Scientific  thought  goes  by  selectdou  and  emphasis  excln- 
sively.  ^e  break  the  solid  plenitude  of  fact  into  separate 
essences,  conceive  generally  what  only  exists  particnlarlj. 
and  by  our  classifications  leave  nothing  in  its  natural 
neighborhood,  but  separate  the  contiguous,  and  join  what 
the  poles  divorce.  The  reality  exists  as  a  pUnum.  All  its 
parts  are  oontemporaneoos,  each  is  as  real  as  any  other,  au<I 
each  as  esseutini  fur  making  the  whole  just  what  it  is  nuii 
nothiug  else.  But  we  can  neither  experience  nor  thiiik 
this ^enum.  What  we  enj>eiieiice,  \vU;ii  f/iw*  /•/■y'orv  us.ii 
a  chaos  of  fragmentary  ijupressious  iuteiropnuf;  eacil 
other ;  *  what  we  think  is  an  abstract  Bystem  of  hypotfaet 
ical  data  and  law8.t 


•  "The  orderof  nalure,  as  perceived  at  a  firsi  glani 
iuataiit  a  cbnos  folbDwed  by  another  chaos.  We  must  decompose  each 
cbaoB  tato  siogle  frtcis.  We  mu£t  learo  to  see  in  ibe  chaotic  anieoedebt  a 
multitude  ofdistmct  aDtertcleDls.  in  IhecluMiIic  coDFequeol  [a  multitude 
of  distinct  coDsequeotB.  ThU.  suppodog  U  dooe.  will  not  of  itsrif  lell  a* 
on  which  of  the  antecedeDiA  eiicb  coowqueDi  is  ioTariably  atteDdant.  Tj 
determine  that  point,  we  tnusi  tndeavor  to  effect  a  sepanidan  of  the  facta 
from  one  BDothcr,  not  in  our  tnindij  only,  but  in  nature.  Tbe  menu]  ana!- 
ysis,  however,  tnust  lake  place  first.  And  every  one  knows  thai  in  ibt 
mode  of  perfonniog  it,  one  intellect  differs  immeosely  from  auotliiT.' 
(J.  8,  MfH.  Logic,  bb.  111.  chap.  ^^l.  g  1  ) 

fl  i]uot«  from  an  address  entitled  '  Reflex  Action  and  Theism,'  pnb- 
Jlahed  In  the  '  Unitarian  Beview  '  for  November  1881,  and  uanalau-d  to 
aw  Oillqoe  PMIoaophJqne  for  JanQary  aiid  Februar/  1883.  ■■  ITie  •%m- 
ccMng  or  tteOTldtig  faculty  woite  excltuivelj  for  tl.e  mkx  of  fmIk  ibM 
do  not  exist  at  all  In  the  world  of  the  impresiiiona  revived  by  way  uf  our 
senses,  but  are  set  by  our  einoiiouul  mid  practjoil  subjecliriiy.  1|  b  a 
transformer  of  the  woild  of  our  im[ift«sii)iis  inio  a  tt''.ally  dlffeienl  «->rM. 
[ho  world  of  our  conception;  nnd  the  irMiisfonnatioti  ts  elff«tnl  hi  lb* 
'.aterests  of  oar  volitional  mUure.  and  f.ir  no  other  purpiae  wiMiwipTfer. 
Destroy  th«  voiltiona]  nntiirf.  the  dutinile  subjeclivB  purposea,  prefrmcca, 
fondness  for  cerniin  tHeeis,  f.irras,  onkn.  and  not  the  sU]>l>mt  nnntit* 
would  remnio  fortlie  hniie  orrlerof  oiircjiperinice  lobe  remoilellvd  alatL 
But,  as  ttJ  have  the  elalK>mt«  volitionnl  musiltuiiou  we  do  hare.  Uw  tw 
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This  sort  of  scientific  algebra,  little  as  it  immediately 
resembles   the  reality  given  to  us,  turns  out  (strangely 

inodelliDg  must  be  effected,  there  is  do  escape.  The  world's  coDteDts  are 
given  to  each  of  us  ia  an  order  so  foreign  to  our  subjective  interests  tliat  we 
can  hardly  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  picture  to  ourselves  what  it  ia 
like.  We  have  to  break  that  order  altogether,  and  by  picking  out  from  it 
the  items  that  concern  us.  and  connecting  them  with  others  fv  away, 
which  we  say  '  belong '  with  them,  we  are  able  to  make  out  deHnite  threads 
of  sequence  and  tendency,  to  foresee  particular  liabilities  and  get  ready  for 
them,  to  enjoy  simplicity  and  harmony  in  the  place  of  what  was  chaos. 
Is  not  the  sum  of  your  actual  experience  taken  at  this  moment  and  impar- 
tially added  together  an  utter  chaos  f  The  strains  of  my  voice,  the  lights 
aiul  shades  inside  the  room  and  out,  the  murmur  of  the  wind,  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  the  various  organic  feelings  you  may  happen  individually  to 
possi'ss,  do  these  make  a  whole  at  all?  Is  it  not  the  only  condition  of  your 
mental  sanity  in  the  midst  of  them  that  most  of  them  should  become  non- 
existent for  you.  and  that  a  few  others— the  sounds,  I  hope,  which  I  am 
uttering— should  evoke  from  places  in  your  memory,  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  scene,  associates  fitted  to  combine  with  them  in  what  we  call 
a  rutional  train  of  thought  f — rational  because  it  leads  to  a  conclusion  we 
Imve  some  organ  to  appreciate.  We  have  no  organ  or  faculty  to  appreciate 
the  simply  given  order.  The  real  world  as  it  is  given  at  this  moment  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  its  beings  and  events  now.  But  can  we  think  of  such 
ft  8iim  ?  Can  we  realize  for  an  instant  what  a  cross-  section  of  all  existence 
at  a  definite  point  of  time  would  be?  While  I  talk  and  tlie  flies  buza.  a 
8rH  gull  catches  a  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  a  tree  falls  in  the 
Adirondack  wilderness,  a  man  sneezes  in  Germany,  a  horse  dies  in  Tartary, 
and  twins  are  lx>rn  in  France.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Does  the  contem- 
lioraneity  of  these  events  with  each  other  and  with  a  million  more  as  dis- 
jointed as  they  form  a  rational  bond  between  them,  and  unite  them  into 
anything  that  means  for  us  a  world  ?  Yet  Just  such  a  collateral  contem- 
|x)raneity,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  real  order  of  the  world.  It  is  an  order 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  away  from  it  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. As  I  said,  we  break  it :  we  break  it  into  historiee,  and  we  break  it 
into  arts,  and  we  break  it  into  sciences  :  and  then  we  begin  to  feel  at  home. 
We  make  ten  thousand  separate  serial  orders  of  it.  On  any  one  of  these, 
we  may  react  as  if  the  rest  did  not  exist.  We  discover  among  iu  parts  re- 
lations that  were  never  given  to  sense  at  all, — mathematical  relations,  tan- 
gents, squares,  and  roots  and  logarithmic  functions,— and  out  of  an  infinite 
number  of  these  we  call  certain  ones  essential  and  lawgiving,  and  ignore 
the  n*9t.  Essential  these  relations  are.  but  o\\\y  for  ourpurpatie,  the  other 
relations  being  just  as  real  and  prcs(*nt  as  they  ;  nnd  our  purpose  is  to  oe>ii- 
eeive  simply  and  \oforewe  Are  not  simple  coneeption  and  prevision  subject- 
ive ends,  pure  and  simple  ?  They  are  the  ends  of  what  we  call  s(!ience  ; 
and  the  miracle  of  miracles,  a  miracle  not  yet  exhaustively  clean>d  up  by 
any  philosophy,  is  that  the  given  onler  lends  itself  to  the  remodelling.  It 
shows  itself  plastic  to  many  of  our  scientific,  to  many  of  our  spsthetic,  to 
many  of  our  practical  purposes  and  ends."  Cf.  also  Hodgson  :  Phllos.  of 
Refi..  ch.  V  ;  Loue  :  Logik,  gg  842-851 ;  Sigwart :  Logik,  §g  60>68.  lOG. 
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anougL)  appUcalile  to  it.  That  is,  it  yields  expressions 
wLicli,  at  given  places  and  times,  can  be  tran»late<i  into 
reiil  values,  or  interpreted  as  definite  portions  oF  tlie  cliaos 
Uiat  lalU  upon  our  sense.  It  becomes  tlius  a  practical 
guide  to  our  espectatioua  as  well  as  a  tlieoretic  delight 
But  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  with  a  sense  for  the  facts  can 
possibly  call  our  systems  immediate  resolts  of  '  experience ' 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  Every  scientific  conception  is  in  the 
first  instance  a '  spontaneous  variation  '  tu  some  one's  brain.* 
For  one  that  proves  useful  and  applicable  there  are  a  thon- 
BAud  that  perish  through  their  wort hlessu ess.  Their  gene- 
eis  is  strictly  akin  to  that  of  the  fiashes  of  [>oetry  and  sallies 
of  wit  to  which  the  instable  brain-paths  equally  give  rise. 
But  whereas  the  poetiy  and  wit  (like  the  science  of  the 
ancients)  are  their  '  own  excuse  for  being,'  and  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  no  farther  test,  the  'scientific '  couceptiona 
must  prove  their  worth  by  being  '  verified.'  This  test,  how- 
ever, 13  the  cause  of  their  ■preservation,  not  that  of  their  pro- 
duction ;  and  one  might  as  well  account  for  the  origin  of 
Artemus  Ward's  jokes  by  the  '  cohesion  '  of  subjects  with 
predicates  in  proportion  to  the  'persistence  of  the  outer 
relations '  to  which  they  *  correspond '  as  to  treat  the  genesis 
of  scientific  conceptions  in  the  same  ponderously  unreal 
way. 

The  most  persistent  outer  relations  which  science  be- 
lieves in  are  never  matters  of  experience  at  all,  but  haTe  to 
be  disengaged  from  under  experieace  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
natioD,  that  is,  by  ignoring  conditions  which  are  always 
present.  The  dementary  laws  of  mechanics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  are  all  of  this  sort  The  principle  of  nniformitr 
in  nature  is  of  this  sort;  it  has  to  be  sought  under  and  is 
spite  of  the  most  rebellious  appearances ;  and  our  convic- 

*  III  BU  nrticle  entitled  '  Great  Men.  Gnat  Thou^htn.  and  tbe  Earjroii- 
mPDt,'  publiabed  id  Ibe  AtlsDllc  Monlhiy  for  October  1880.  tbe  remder 
Tvill  liijil  some  aiupler  illuslrsliuns  of  these  remarbH.  I  have  there  tried  Id 
show  tliat  both  meDlal  and  social  evolution  ore  to  be  conceired  after  tbe 
Darwiiiian  fasliion.  and  thai  the  fiinclion  of  Ihe  environment  pn>p«-IjM 
called  is  much  more  tlial  of  telteling  forms,  produced  bj  Invisible  foivet, 
Ihan  prodveinff  of  micb  forms,— prod ucmg  bein^  llie  only  fuoclloa  tliougbt 
of  by  Ihe  pre- Darwinian  evolulioaists,  and  the  only  one  on  which  i 
laid  liy  such  contemporary  ones  as  Ur.  Spencer  and  Hr.  Allen. 
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tion  of  it8  truth  is  far  more  like  a  religious  faith  than  like 
aBsent  to  a  demonstration.  The  only  cohesions  which  ex- 
perience in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  produces  in  our 
mind  are,  as  we  contended  some  time  back,  the  proximate 
laws  of  nature,  and  habitudes  of  concrete  things,  that  heat 
melts  ice,  that  salt  preserves  meat,  that  fish  die  out  of 
water,  and  the  like.*     Such  *  empirical  truths '  as  these  we 

*  "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  world  of  experience  begins  with  such 
associations  as  lead  us  to  expect  tbat  what  has  happened  to  us  will  happen 
again.  These  associations  lead  the  babe  to  took  for  inilk  from  its  nurse 
and  not  from  its  father,  the  child  to  believe  that  the  apple  he  sees  will 
taste  good;  and  whilst  they  make  him  wish  for  it.  they  make  him  fear  the 
bottle  which  contains  his  bitter  medicine.  But  whereas  a  part  of  tliese 
associations  grows  confirmed  by  frequent  repetition,  another  part  is  de- 
stroyed by  contradictory  experiences;  and  the  world  becomes  divided  for 
us  into  two  provinces,  one  in  which  we  are  at  home  and  anticipate  with 
confidence  lUways  the  same  sequences;  another  filled  with  alternating, 
variable,  accidental  occurrences. 

"...  Accident  is,  in  a  wide  sphere,  such  an  every-day  matter  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  it  sometimes  invades  tlie  territory  \^liere  order  h 
the  rule.  And  one  personification  or  another  of  the  capricious  power  of 
chance  easily  helps  us  over  the  difilculties  which  further  reflection  might 
find  in  the  exceptions.  Yes,  indeed,  Exception  has  a  peculiar  fascination; 
it  is  a  subject  of  astonishment,  a  BavMct,  and  the  credulity  with  which  in 
this  first  stage  of  pure  association  we  adopt  our  supponed  rules  is  matched 
by  the  equal  credulity  with  which  we  adopt  the  miracles  that  interfere  with 
them. 

"  The  whole  history  of  popular  beliefs  about  nature  refutes  the  notion 
that  the  thought  of  an  universal  physical  order  can  possibly  have  arisen 
through  the  purely  passive  reception  and  asiooiation  of  [mrticular  percep- 
tions. Indubitable  as  it  is  that  all  men  infer  from  known  cases  to  unknown, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  this  procedure,  if  restricted  to  the  phenomenal 
materials  that  spontaneously  offer  themselves,  would  never  have  led  to 
the  belief  in  a  general  uniformity,  but  only  to  the  belief  that  law  and  law- 
lessness rule  the  world  in  motley  alternation.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
strict  empiricism  nothing  exists  but  the  sum  of  particular  pe/ceptions  with 
their  coincidences  on  the  one  hand,  their  contradictions  on  the  other. 

"  That  there  is  more  order  in  the  world  than  appears  at  first  sight  is  not 
discovered  till  the  order  is  looked  for.  The  first  impulse  to  look  for  it  pro- 
ceeds from  practical  needs:  where  ends  must  be  attained,  we  must  know 
trustworthy  means  which  infallibly  possesA  n  property  or  produce  a  result. 
But  the  practical  need  is  only  the  first  occHHion  for  our  reflection  on  the 
conditions  of  a  true  knowledge;  even  were  there  no  such  need,  motives 
would  still  be  present  to  carry  us  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  association. 
For  not  with  an  equal  interest,  or  rnther  with  an  equal  lack  of  interest, 
does  man  contemplate  those  natural  processes  in  which  like  is  Joined  to 
like,  and  those  in  which  like  and  unlike  are  Joined;  the  former  processes 
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admitted  to  form  an  enormons  part  of  human  wisdom.  The 
'  scientific '  troths  have  to  harmonize  with  these  truths,  or 
be  given  up  as  useless ;  but  they  arise  in  the  mind  in  no 
such  passive  associative  way  as  that  in  which  the  simpler 
truths  arise.  Even  those  experiences  which  are  used  to 
prove  a  scientific  truth  are  for  the  most  part  artificial  expe- 
riences of  the  laboratory  gained  after  the  truth  itself  has 
been  conjectured.  Instead  of  experiences  engendering  the 
'  inner  relations/  the  inner  relations  are  what  engender  the 
experiences  here. 

What  happens  in  the  brain  after  experience  has  done  its 
utmost  is  what  happens  in  every  material  mass  which  has 
been  fashioned  by  an  outward  force, — in  every  pudding  or 
mortar,  for  example,  which  I  may  make  with  my  hands. 
The  fashioning  from  without  brings  the  elements  into  collo^ 
cations  which  set  new  internal  forces  free  to  exert  their 
effects  in  turn.  And  the  random  irradiations  and  resettle- 
ments of  our  ideas,  which  supervene  upon  experience^  and 
constitute  our  free  mental  play,  are  due  entirely  to  these 
secondary  internal  processes,  which  vary  enormously  from 
brain  to  brain,  even  though  the  brains  be  exposed  to 
exactly  the  same  '  outer  relations.'  The  higher  thought- 
processes  owe  their  being  to  causes  which  correspond  far 
more  to  the  sourings  and  fermentations  of  dough,  the  setting 
of  mortar,  or  the  subsidence  of  sediments  in  mixtures,  than 
to  the  manipulations  by  which  these  physical  aggregates 
came  to  be  compounded.  Our  study  of  similar  association 
and  reasoning  taught  us  that  the  whole  superiority  of  man 
depended  on  the  facility  with  which  in  his  brain  the  paths 
worn  by  the  most  frequent  outer  cohesions  could  be  rup- 
tured. The  causes  of  the  instability,  the  reasons  why  now 
this  point  and  now  that  become  in  him  the  seat  of  rupture, 


harmonize  with  the  conditions  of  his  thinking,  the  latter  do  not;  in  the 
former  his  concepts,  judgments,  inferences  apply  to  realities,  in  the 
Jatter  they  have  no  such  application.  And  thus  the  intellectual  satisfac 
tion  which  at  first  comes  to  him  without  reflection,  at  last  excites  in  him 
the  conscious  wish  to  find  realized  throughout  the  entire  phenomenal  world 
those  rational  continuities,  uniformities,  and  necessities  which  are  the  fun- 
damental element  and  guiding  principle  of  his  own  thought/'  (C.  Sigwart: 
Logik,  II  880-2.) 
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we  saw  to  be  entirely  obscure.  (Vol.  I.  p.  580 ;  Vol.  IL  p. 
364.)  The  only  clear  thing  about  the  peculiarity  seems  to 
be  its  interstitial  character,  and  the  certainty  that  no  mere 
appeal  to  man*s  '  experience '  suffices  to  explain  it 

When  we  pass  from  scientific  to  aesthetic  and  ethical 
systems,  every  one  readily  admits  that,  although  the  ele- 
ments are  matters  of  experience,  the  peculiar  forms  of 
relation  into  which  they  are  woven  are  incongruent  with 
tiie  order  of  passively  received  experience.  The  world  of 
aesthetics  and  ethics  is  an  ideal  world,  a  Utopia,  a  world 
which  the  outer  relations  persist  in  contradicting,  but  which 
we  as  stubbornly  persist  in  striving  to  make  actual.  Why 
do  we  thus  invincibly  crave  to  alter  the  given  order  of 
nature  ?  Simply  because  other  relations  among  things  are  far 
more  interesting  to  us  and  more  charming  than  the  mere 
rates  of  frequency  of  their  time-  and  space-conjunctiona 
These  other  relations  are  all  secondary  and  brain-bom, 
'  spontaneous  variations '  most  of  them,  of  our  sensibility, 
whereby  certain  elements  of  experience,  and  certain  arrange- 
ments in  time  and  space,  have  acquired  an  agreeablecess 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  felt.  It  is  true  that 
habitual  arrangements  may  also  become  agreeable.  But  this 
agreeableness  of  the  merely  habitual  is  felt  to  be  a  mere 
ape  and  counterfeit  of  real  inward  fitness  ;  and  one  sign  of 
intelligence  is  never  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

Thett  are  then  ideal  and  inuxird  rdationa  amongst  the  clh 
jecta  of  our  thought  which  can  in  no  inteUigible  eenae  whenever 
be  interpreted  cw  reproductions  of  the  order  of  outer  experi- 
ence. In  the  {esthetic  and  ethical  realms  they  conflict  with 
its  order — the  early  Christian  with  his  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  contemporary  anarchist  with  his  abstract  dream  of 
justice,  will  tell  you  that  the  existing  order  must  perish, 
root  and  branch,  ere  the  true  order  can  come.  Now  the 
peculiarity  of  those  relations  among  the  objects  of  our 
thought  which  are  dabbed  *  scientific  *  is  this,  tiiat  although 
they  no  more  are  inward  reproductions  of  the  outer  order 
than  the  ethical  and  {esthetic  relations  are,  yet  they  do  not 
conflict  with  that  order,  but,  once  having  sprung  up  by  the 
play  of  the  inward  forces,  are  found — some  of  them  at  least, 
namely  the  only  ones  which  have  survived  long  enough  to 
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be  matters  of  record — to  be  oongrveid  with  the  tiine-  and 
space-relations  which  our  impressions  affect. 

In  other  words,  thoagh  nature's  materials  lend  them- 
selves slowly  and  discouragingly  to  oar  translation  of  them 
into  ethical  forms,  but  more  readily  into  sesthetic  forms ; 
to  translation  into  scientific  forms  they  lend  themselves  with 
relative  ease  and  completeness.  The  translation,  it  is  true, 
will  probably  never  be  ended.  The  perceptive  order  does 
not  give  way,  nor  the  right  conceptive  substitute  for  it  arise, 
at  our  bare  word  of  command.*  It  is  often  a  deadly  fight ; 
and  many  a  man  of  science  can  say,  like  Johannes  Muller, 
after  an  investigation,  '  Ea  Idebt  Blut  an  der  Arbeit.'  But 
victory  after  victory  makes  us  sure  that  the  essential  doom 
of  our  enemy  is  defeat,  t 


*  Of.  Hodgson  :  Philosophy  of  Reflection,  book  n,  chap.  ▼. 

f  The  aspiration  to  be  '  scientific '  is  such  an  idol  of  the  tribe  to  the 
present  generation,  is  so  sucked  in  with  his  mother's  milk  by  every  one  of 
us,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  a  creature  who  should  not  feel  it, 
and  harder  still  to  treat  it  freely  as  the  altogether  peculiar  and  one-sided 
subjective  interest  which  it  is.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  even  of  the 
cultivated  members  of  the  race  have  shared  it ;  it  was  invented  but  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago.  In  the  middle  ages  it  meant  only  impious  magic  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  it  even  now  strikes  orientals  is  charmingly  shown  in  the 
letter  of  a  Turkish  cadi  to  an  English  traveller  asking  him  for  statistical 
information,  which  Sir  A.  Layard  prints  at  the  end  of  his  *  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.'  The  document  is  too  full  of  edification  not  to  be  given  in  fulL 
It  runs  thus : 

•  Afy  lilustriaus  Friend,  and  Joy  of  my  Liver! 

"The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  useless.  Although  I 
ftjive  passeil  all  my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  hou>^ 
oor  inquired  into  the  number  of  the  inhabitants:  and  as  to  whni  one  |H?r^n 
loads  on  his  mules  and  the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that 
is  no  business  of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  of  this 
city,  Qod  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confusion  that  the  infidels 
may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  un- 
profitable for  us  to  inquire  into  it. 

"  O  my  soul  !  O  my  lamb  I  seek  not  after  the  things  which  concern 
thee  not.    Thou  camest  unto  us  and  we  welcomed  thee :  go  in  peace. 

"Of  a  truth  thou  hast  spoken  many  words  :  and  there  is  no  harm  done, 

or  the  speaker  is  one  and  the  listener  is  another.     After  the  fashion  of  thj 

,;eople  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  until  thou  art  happy 

^nd  content  in  none.     We  (praise  btj  to  God)  were  bom  here,  and  never 

/esire  to  quit  it.     Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  intercourst 
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I  have  now  stated  in  general  terms  the  relation  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  experience  strictly  ho  called,  and  shall 
complete  what  I  have  to  say  by  reverting  to  the  subject  on 
a  later  page.  At  present  I  will  pass  to  the  so-called  pure 
or  a  priori  aolences  of  Classification,  Logic,  and  Mathematics 
My  thesis  concerning  these  is  that  they  are  even  less  than 
the  natural  sciences  effects  of  the  order  of  the  world  as  it 
comes  to  our  experience.  The  pure  scienoes  express  results 
OF  OOBCPARISON  exdusivdy ;  comparison  is  not  a  conceivable 
eff'ect  of  the  order  in  which  outer  impreseiona  are  eocperienoed — 
it  is  one  of  the  houae-bom  (p.  627)  portions  of  our  mental 
structure  ;  therefore  the  pure  sciences  form  a  body  of  proposi- 
tions with  whose  genesis  experience  has  nothing  to  do. 

First,  consider  the  nature  of  comparison.  The  rekdions 
of  resenManoe  and  difference  among  things  Jiave  nothing  to 
do  unth  the  time--  and  space-order  in  which  u«  may  ea^perience 
the  latter.  Suppose  a  hundred  beings  created  by  God 
and  gifted  with  the  faculties  of  memory  and  comparison. 
Suppose  that  upon  each  of  them  the  same  lot  of  sensa- 
tions are  imprinted,  but  in  different  orders.     Let  some 

between  mankind  should  make  any  impression  on  our  understandings  T 
God  forbid  I 

'*  Listen,  O  my  son !  There  is  no  wisdom  equal  unto  the  belief  in  God  I 
He  created  the  world,  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  Him  in  seeking  lo 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  His  creation  ?  Shall  we  say,  Behold  this 
star  spinneth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a  tail  goeth  and 
Cometh  in  so  many  years  t  Let  it  go  t  He  from  whose  hand  it  came  will 
guide  and  direct  it. 

"But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me,  Stand  aside,  O  man,  fori  am  more 
learned  than  thou  art,  and  have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkest  that 
thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am,  thou  art  welcome.  I  praise  God 
that  I  seek  not  that  which  I  require  not.  Thou  art  learned  in  the  things  I 
care  not  for  ;  and  as  for  that  which  thou  hast  wen.  I  spit  upon  it.  Will 
much  knowledge  create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  Paradise 
with  thine  eyes  ? 

**  O  my  friend !  if  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say.  There  is  no  God  but 
Qod !  Do  no  evil,  and  thus  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death  ;  foi 
•urely  thine  boor  will  oome  ! 

"  The  meek  in  spirit  (Bl  Fakir) 

"Imaum  Au  Zam." 
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of  them  have  no  single  sensation  more  than  once.  Lei 
some  have  this  one  and  others  that  one  repeated.  L^ 
every  conceivable  permutation  prevail  And  then  let  the 
magic-lantern  show  die  out,  and  keep  the  creatnres  in  a 
void  eternity,  with  naught  but  their  memories  to  muse  upon. 
Inevitably  in  their  long  leisure  they  will  begin  to  play  with 
the  items  of  their  experience  and  rearrange  them,  make 
classificatory  series  of  them,  place  gray  between  white  and 
black,  orange  between  red  and  yellow,  and  trace  all  other 
degrees  of  resemblance  and  difference.  And  this  new  con- 
struction will  be  absolutely  identical  in  all  the*  hundred 
creatures,  the  diversity  of  the  sequence  of  the  original  ex- 
periences having  no  effect  as  regards  this  rearrangement 
Any  and  every  form  of  sequence  will  give  the  same  result^ 
because  the  result  expresses  the  relation  between  the  inward 
natures  of  the  sensations ;  and  to  that  the  question  of  their 
outward  succession  is  quite  irrelevant.  Black  will  differ 
from  white  just  as  much  in  a  world  in  which  they  always 
come  close  together  as  in  one  in  which  they  always  come 
far  apart ;  just  as  much  in  one  in  which  they  appear  rarely 
as  in  one  in  which  they  appear  all  the  time. 

But  the  advocate  of  '  persistent  outer  relations  *  may  still 
return  to  the  charge  :  These  are  what  make  us  so  sure  that 
white  and  black  differ,  he  may  say ;  for  in  a  world  where 
sometimes  black  resembled  white  and  sometimes  differed 
from  it,  we  could  never  be  so  sure.  It  is  because  in  this 
world  black  and  white  have  altcays  differed  that  the  sense 
of  their  difference  has  become  a  necessary  form  of  thought: 
The  pair  of  colors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sense  of  differ- 
ence on  the  other,  inseparably  experienced,  not  only  by  our- 
selves but  by  our  ancestors,  have  become  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  mind.  Not  through  any  essential  structure 
of  the  miud,  which  made  difference  the  only  possible  feel- 
ing which  they  could  arouse  ;  no,  but  because  they  simply 
did  differ  so  often  that  at  last  they  begat  in  us  an  im potency 
to  imagine  them  doing  anything  else,  and  made  us  accept 
such  a  fabulous  account  as  that  just  presented,  of  creatures 
to  whom  a  siugle  experience  would  suffice  to  make  us 
feel  the  necessity-  of  this  relation. 
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1  know  not  whether  Mr.  Spencer  would  subscribe  to 
this  or  not ; — nor  do  I  care,  for  there  are  mysteries  which 
press  more  for  solution  than  the  meaning  of  this  vague 
writer's  words.  But  to  me  such  an  explanation  of  our 
difference-judgment  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  We  now 
find  black  and  white  different,  the  explanation  says,  6e- 
yiuae  we  have  altvays  have  so  found  them.  But  why  should 
we  always  have  so  found  them  ?  Why  should  difference 
have  popped  into  our  heads  so  invariably  with  the  thought 
of  tliem  ?  There  must  have  been  either  a  subjective  or  an 
objective  reason.  The  subjective  reason  can  only  be  that 
our  minds  were  so  constructed  that  a  sense  of  difference 
was  the  only  sort  of  conscious  transition  possible  between 
black  and  white;  the  objective  reason  can  only  be  that 
difference  was  always  there,  with  these  colors,  outside  the 
mind  as  an  objective  fact.  The  subjective  reason  explains 
outer  frequency  by  inward  structure,  not  inward  structure 
by  outer  frequency ;  and  so  surrenders  the  experience- 
theory.  The  objective  reason  simply  says  that  if  an  outer 
difference  is  there  the  mind  must  needs  know  it — which  is 
no  explanation  at  all,  but  a  mere  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
somehow  the  mind  does  know  what  is  there. 

The  only  clear  thing  to  do  is  to  give  up  the  sham  of  a 
pretended  explanation,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  fact  that 
the  sense  of  difference  has  arisen,  in  some  natural  manner 
doubtless,  but  in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  understand. 
It  was  by  tlie  back -stairs  way,  at  all  events ;  and,  from  the 
very  first,  happened  to  be  the  only  mode  of  reaction  by 
which  consciousness  could  feel  the  transition  from  one  term 
to  another  of  what  (in  consequence  of  this  very  reaction)  we 
BOW  call  a  contrasted  pair. 

In  noticing  the  difTeronces  aud  resemblances  of  things, 
and  their  degrees,  the  mind  feels  its  own  activity,  and  has 
given  the  name  of  comparison  thereto.  It  need  not  compare 
its  materials,  but  if  once  roused  to  do  so,  it  can  compare 
them  with  but  one  result,  and  this  a  fixed  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  the  materials  themselves.  Difference  and  re- 
semblance are  thus  relations  between  ideal  objects,  or  con- 
ceptions as  such.   To  learn  whether  black  and  white  differ. 
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I  Deed  Dot  coDsolt  the  world  of  experieoce  at  all ;  the  nen 
itlea.s  tiuffice.  What  I  mean  by  black  differs  from  teiid  1 
rii«(iH  bj'  white,  whether  socfa  colors  exist  aim  mentan  nam 
or  not.  If  they  ever  do  so  exist,  they  tciB  differ.  Wbiti 
thlDgs  niny  blacken,  bat  the  black  of  them  will  differ  bom 
the  white  of  them,  ao  loDg  as  I  mean  anything  de&nite  by 
these  three  words,* 

/  xhall  noio  in  what  /oBoioa  caB.  aR  propoatiuma  uhitX  ex- 
press time-  awi  apace-rduiioTis  empirical  proportions  ;  nW  / 
ehaS  give  the  name  of  rational  propositions  to  aU  propomtitm 
which  express  the  resultn  of  a  comparison.  The  latter  deBi.im>- 
nation  is  in  a  uense  arbitrary,  for  resemblance  and  difier- 
ence  are  not  nsnally  held  to  be  the  odIv  rational  rel»tioiu 
between  things.  I  will  next  proceed  to  show,  howerttr, 
how  many  other  rational  relations  commonly  sapposed  dis- 
tinct can  be  resolved  into  these,  so  that  my  definitiiin  ol 
ratioDal  propositioDs  will  end,  I  tmst,  by  proTing  less  arbi- 
trary than  it  now  appears  to  be. 

8EBII13  OF  EVEN  DIFFSBB3ffOE  AND  MEDIATS  OOKFABISOK 
In  Chapter  SU  we  saw  that  the  mind  can  at  sacoessive 
moments  mean  the  same,  and  that  it  gradually  comes  into 
possession  of  a  stock  of  permanent  and  fixed  nteanisgEt 
ideal  objects,  or  conceptions,  some  of  which  are  anireral 
qualities,  like  the  black  and  white  of  oni  example,  and  Bome. 
individnal  things.  We  now  see  that  not  only  are  the  objects 
permanent  mental  possessions,  but  the  results  of  their  (.-oia- 
parison  are  permanent  too.  The  objects  and  their  dtfier- 
ences  toge titer  form  an  immatable  system.  7^  same  ad- 
jects, compared  in  the  same  toay,  always  give  the  same  renib,' 

*  "Though  umaninafeTeTsbouldfrom  sugnr  tuvekbilter  taaicotikk 
at  BDotber  time  noiijd  produce  h  Bwtet  ODe.  yet  the  ideA  of  bitter  In  tlul 
man's  miDil  would  be  as  clear  find  distlDCl  from  the  Idea  of  swevt  •»  i(  h« 
Iwd  UBted  ooly  gall.  Nor  does  It  make  any  more  confusion  belwcen  ibi 
two  ideas  of  sweet  Mid  bitEer  Uiai  ilie  same  son  of  body  produi«s  at  tm 
tbne  one  and  at  anoiher  time  another  idea  by  the  taste.  Uuui  it  makes  i 
confusion  in  two  ideas  of  wblte  and  sirect,  or  while  and  round,  that  th* 
nine  piece  of  sug^r  produces  ibem  both  in  the  mimj  M  the  mow  tfnk.* 
Locke's  KsiAj.  bk.  h.  cb.  zi.  g  & 
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if  the  result  be  not  the  same,  then  the  objects  are  not  those 
originally  meant 

This  last  principle,  which  we  may  call  the  axiom  of  can- 
tianJt  restdtf  holds  good  throughout  all  our  mental  opera- 
tions, not  only  when  we  compare,  but  when  we  add,  divide, 
class,  or  infer  a  given  matter  in  any  conceivable  way. 
Its  most  general  expression  would  be  *'the  Same  operatid 
on  in  the  same  way  gives  the  Same,'*  In  mathematics  it 
takes  the  form  of  ''equals  added  to,  or  subtracted  from, 
equals  give  equals,"  and  the  like.  We  shall  meet  with  it 
again. 

The  next  thing  which  we  observe  is  that  the  operation 
tif  comparing  may  be  repealed  on  its  own  resxdts ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  can  think  of  the  various  resemblances  and 
differences  which  we  find  and  compare  them  with  each 
other,  making  differences  and  resemblances  of  a  higher 
order.  The  mind  thus  becomes  aware  of  sets  of  similar  differ^ 
enoes,  and  forms  series  of  terms  vnth  the  same  kind  and  amount 
of  difference  between  them,  terms  which,  as  they  succeed  each 
other,  maintain  a  constant  direction  of  serial  increase.  This 
sense  of  constant  direction  in  a  series  of  operations  we  saw 
in  Chapter  XIII  (p.  490}  to  be  a  cardinal  mental  fact 
''A  differs  from  B  differs  from  C  differs  from  D,  etc.,*' 
makes  a  series  only  when  the  differences  are  in  the  same 
direction.  In  any  such  difference-series  all  terms  differ 
in  just  the  same  way  from  their  predecessors.  The  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  5, .  .  •  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in 
music,  are  familiar  examples.  As  soon  as  the  mind  grasps 
such  a  series  as  a  whole,  it  perceives  that  tux>  terms  taken 
far  apart  differ  more  than  ttvo  terms  taken  near  together, 
and  that  any  one  term  differs  more  from  a  remote  than 
from  a  near  successor,  and  this  no  matter  what  the  terms 
may  be,  or  what  the  sort  of  difference  may  be,  provided  it 
is  always  the  same  sort. 

This  PRiNapi^  OF  mediate  comparison  might  be  briefly 
(though  obscurely)  expressed  by  the  formula  **more  them 
the  more  is  more  than  the  less " — the  words  more  and  less 
standing  simply  for  degrees  of  increase  along  a  constant 
direction  of  differences.  Such  a  formula  would  cover  all 
possible  oases,  lis,  earlier  than  early  is  earlier  than  late, 
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worse  than  bad  is  worse  than  good,  east  of  east  is  east  of 
west ;  etc.,  etc.,  ad  libitum,*  Symbolically,  we  might  write 
it  as  a<&<c<c2.  .  .  .  and  say  that  any  number  of 
intermediaries  may  be  expunged  without  obliging  us  to 
alter  anything  in  what  remains  written. 

The  principle  of  mediate  comparison  is  only  one  form 
of  a  law  which  holds  in  many  series  of  homogeneously 
related  terms,  the  law  that  skipping  intermediary  terms 
leaves  rdcdions  the  same.  This  axiom  of  skipped  imtebmedi- 
ARIES  or  of  TRA19SFEBRED  RELATIONS  occurs,  as  we  soon  shall 
see,  in  logic  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  inference,  in 
arithmetic  as  the  fundamental  property  of  the  number- 
series,  in  geometry  as  that  of  the  straight  line,  the  plane 
and  the  parallel  It  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  the  broadest  and 
deepest  law  of  mxirCs  thowght. 

In  certain  lists  of  terms  the  result  of  comparison  may 
be  to  find  no-difference,  or  equaliiy  in  place  of  difference. 
Here  also  intermediaries  may  be  skipped,  and  mediate  com- 
parison be  carried  on  with  the  general  result  expressed  by 
the  axiom  of  mediate  equality^  "  equals  of  equals  are  equal,'* 
which  is  the  great  principle  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
This  too  as  a  result  of  the  mind's  mere  acuteness,  and  in 
utter  independence  of  the  order  in  which  experiences  come 
associated  together.  Symbolically,  again :  a  =  &  =  o  =  d  .  . , 
with  the  same  consequence  as  regards  expunging  terms 
which  we  saw  before. 

CliASSIFICATOBY  SEBTBS. 

Thus  we  have  a  rather  intricate  system  of  necessa/y  and 
immutable  ideal  trvihs  of  comparison^  a  system  applicable  to 
terms  experienced  in  any  order  of  sequence  or  frequency,  or 
even  to  terms  never  experienced  or  to  be  experienced,  such 
as  the  mind's  imaginary  constructions  would  be.  These 
truths  of  comparison  result  in  Classifications.  It  is,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  a  great  sesthetic  delight  for  the  mind  to 
break  the  order  of  experience,  and  class  its  materials  in  serial 
orders,  proceeding  from  step  to  step  of  difference,  and  to 
contemplate  untiringly  the  crossings  and  inosculations  of  the 


Cf .  Bradley,  Logic,  p.  226. 
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Heries  among  themselves.  The  first  steps  in  most  of  the 
sciences  are  purely  classificatory.  Where  facts  fall  easily 
into  rich  and  intricate  series  (as  plants  and  animals  and 
chemical  compounds  do),  the  mere  sight  of  the  series  fills 
the  mind  with  a  satisfaction  aui  generis  ;  and  a  world  whose 
real  materials  naturally  lend  themselves  to  serial  classifi- 
cation is  pro  tanto  a  more  rational  world,  a  world  with 
which  the  mind  will  feel  more  intimate,  than  with  a  world 
in  which  they  do  not  By  the  pre-evolutionary  naturalists, 
whose  generation  has  hardly  passed  away,  classifications 
were  supposed  to  be  ultimate  insights  into  Ood*s  mind, 
filling  us  with  adoration  of  his  ways.  The  fact  that 
Nature  lets  us  make  them  was  a  proof  of  the  presence  of 
his  Thought  in  her  bosom.  So  far  as  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience can  not  be  serially  classified,  therefore,  so  far  ex- 
perience fails  to  be  rational  in  one  of  the  ways,  at  leasts 
which  we  crave. 

THX  I1OOIO4IIIBIB8. 

Closely  akin  to  the  function  of  comparison  is  that  of 
judging,  predicating^  or  svbsuming.  In  fact,  these  elemen- 
tarv  intellectual  functions  run  into  each  other  so,  that  it 
is  often  only  a  question  of  practical  convenience  whether 
we  shall  call  a  given  mental  operation  by  the  name  of 
one  or  of  the  other.  Comparisons  result  in  groups 
of  like  things ;  and  presently  (through  discrimination  and 
abstraction)  in  conceptions  of  the  respects  in  which  the 
likenesses  obtain.  The  groups  are  genera  or  classes^  the 
respects  are  characters  or  attributes.  The  attributes  again 
may  be  compared,  forming  genera  of  higher  orders,  and 
their  characters  singled  out ;  so  that  we  have  a  new  sort 
of  series,  thai  of  predication,  or  of  kind  indvding  kind.  Thus 
horses  are  quadrupeds,  quadrupeds  animals,  animals 
machines,  machines  liable  to  wear  out,  etc.  In  such  a 
series  as  this  the  several  couplings  of  terms  may  have 
been  made  out  originally  at  widely  di£ferent  times  and 
under  different  circumstances.  But  memory  may  bring 
them  together  afterwards ;  and  whenever  it  does  so,  our 
faculty  of  apprehending  serial  increase  makes  us  conscious 
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of  them  as  a  single  system  of  successiye  terms  united  by 
the  same  relation.* 

Now  whenever  we  become  thus  conscious,  we  may  be- 
come aware  of  an  additional  relation  which  is  of  the  highest 
intellectual  importance,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  the  whole 
structure  of  logic  is  reared.  T%«  principle  of  mediaie  predi- 
cation or  subsumption  is  only  the  axiom  of  skipped  inter- 
mediaries applied  to  a  series  of  successive  predications.  It 
expresses  the  fact  that  any  earlier  term  in  the  series  stands 
to  any  later  term  in  the  same  relation  in  which  it  standi 
to  any  intermediate  term ;  in  other  words,  that  wkaiever 
has  an  attribute  has  dH  theaJttribytea  cf  that  attribute  ;  or  more 
briefly  still,  that  whatever  is  of  a  kind  is  of  that  ktmTs  UadL 
A  little  explanation  of  this  statement  will  bring  out  iD 
that  it  involves. 

We  learned  in  the  chapter  on  Reasoning  what  ov 
great  motive  is  for  abstracting  attributes  and  predicating 
them.  It  is  that  our  varying  practical  purposes  require 
us  to  lay  hold  of  different  angles  of  the  reality  at  different 
times.  But  for  these  we  should  be  satisfied  to  'see  it 
whole/  and  always  alike.  The  purpose,  however,  makes 
one  aspect  essential ;  so,  to  avoid  dispersion  of  the  atten- 
tion, we  treat  the  reality  as  if  for  the  time  being  it  were 
nothing  but  that  aspect,  and  we  let  its  supernumerary  de- 
terminations go.  In  short,  we  substitute  the  aspect  for 
the  whole  real  thing.  For  our  purpose  the  as{>eet  can  be 
substituted  for  the  whole,  and  the  two  treated  as  the  same ; 
and  the  word  is  (which  couples  the  whole  with  its  aspect 
or  attribute  in  the  categoric  judgment)  expresses  (among 
other  things)  the  identifying  operation  performed.  The 
predication-series  a  is  6,  6  is  c,  c  is  rf, . . . .  closely  resembles 
for  certain  practical  purposes  the  equation-series  a  =  ft, 
6  z^  c.  c  =  rf,  etc. 

But  what  is  our  purpose  in  predicating  ?  Ultimately, 
it  may  be  anything  we  please ;  but  proximately  and  im- 
mediately, it  is  always  the  gratification  of  a  certain  cari- 

*  Tbis  apprehension  of  them  as  formiog  a  single  system  is  wtuit  Mr. 
Bradley  means  by  the  act  of  construction  which  underlies  all  reas^^ninf. 
The  Hwareness,  which  then  supervenes,  of  the  additional  relation  of  which 
I  spenk  in  the  next  paragmph  of  my  text,  is  what  this  author  calls  tbf 
act  of  inspection.     Cf.  Principles  of  Logic,  bk.  u.  pt.  I.  chap.  m. 
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Ofiity  as  to  whether  the  object  in  hand  is  or  is  not  of  a  kind 
connected  with  that  ultimate  purpose.  Usually  the  con- 
nection is  not  obvious,  and  we  only  find  that  the  object  S 
is  of  a  kind  connected  with  P,  after  first  finding  that  it  is 
of  a  kind  M,  which  itself  is  connected  with  P.  Thus,  to 
fix  our  ideas  by  an  example,  we  have  a  curiosity  (our  ulti- 
mate purpose  being  conquest  over  nature)  as  to  how  Sirius 
may  move.  It  is  not  obvious  whether  Sirins  is  a  kind  of 
thing  which  moves  in  the  line  of  sight  or  not.  When, 
however,  we  find  it  to  be  a  kind  of  thing  in  whose  spectrum 
the  hydrogen-line  is  shifted,  and  when  we  reflect  that  tkcU 
kind  of  thing  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  moves  in  the  line 
of  sight ;  we  conclude  that  Sirius  does  so  move.  Whatever 
Sirius*s  attribute  is,  Sirius  is ;  its  adjective's  adjective  can 
supersede  its  own  adjective  in  our  thinking,  and  this  with 
no  loHH  to  our  knowledge,  so  long  as  toe  stick  to  the  definite 
purpose  in  view. 

Now  please  note  that  this  elimination  of  intermediary 
kinds  and  transfer  of  is's  along  the  line,  results  from  our 
insight  into  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  is,  and  into  the 
constitution  of  any  series  of  terms  connected  by  that  rela- 
tion. It  has  naught  to  do  with  what  any  particular  thing  is 
or  is  not ;  but,  whatever  any  given  thing  may  be,  we  see 
that  it  also  is  whatever  that  is,  indefinitely.  To  grasp  in 
one  view  a  succession  of  is'%  is  to  apprehend  this  relation 
between  the  terms  which  they  connect ;  just  as  to  grasp  a 
list  of  successive  equals  is  to  apprehend  their  mutual  equal- 
ity throughout  The  principle  of  mediate  subsumption 
thus  expresses  relations  of  ideal  objects  as  such.  It  can  be 
discovered  by  a  mind  left  at  leisure  with  any  set  of  mean- 
ings (however  originally  obtained),  of  which  some  are  pred- 
icable  of  others.  The  moment  we  string  them  in  a  serial 
line,  that  moment  we  see  that  we  can  drop  intermediaries, 
treat  remote  terms  just  like  near  ones,  and  put  a  genus  in 
the  ])luce  of  a  species.  This  shows  that  the  principle  of 
mediate  s\d>Humpt\on  ha^s  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular 
order  if  our  experiences,  or  with  the  outer  coexistences  and 
seqtienc^s  of  terms.  Were  it  a  mere  outgrowth  of  habit 
and  associatiou,  we  should  be  forced  to  regard  it  as  having 
no  universal  validity  ;  for  every  hour  oi  the  day  we  meet 
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things  which  we  consider  to  be  of  this  kind  or  of  that»  but 
later  learn  that  they  have  none  of  the  kind's  properties,  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  kind's  kind.  Instead,  howeTer,  of 
correcting  the  principle  by  these  cases,  we  correct  the  cases 
by  the  principle.  We  say  that  if  the  thing  we  named  an  M 
has  not  M's  properties,  then  we  were  either  mistaken  in  call- 
ing it  an  M,  or  mistaken  about  M's  properties  ;  or  else  that  it 
is  no  longer  M,  but  has  changed.  But  we  never  say  that  it 
is  an  M  without  M's  properties  ;  for  by  conceiving  a  thing  as 
of  the  kind  M  I  mean  that  it  shall  have  M's  properties,  be  of 
M's  kind,  even  though  I  should  never  be  able  to  find  in  the 
real  world  anything  which  is  an  M.  The  principle  emanates 
from  my  perception  of  what  a  lot  of  successive  is's  mfan. 
This  perception  can  no  more  be  confirmed  by  one  set,  at 
weakened  by  another  set,  of  outer  facts,  than  the  perception 
that  black  is  not  white  can  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
snow  never  blackens,  or  weakened  by  the  fact  that  photog- 
rapher's paper  blackens  as  soon  as  you  lay  it  in  the  sun. 

The  abstract  scheme  of  successive  predications,  extended 
indefinitely,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  substitution  which 
it  involves,  is  thus  an  immutable  system  of  truth  which 
flows  from  the  very  structure  and  form  of  our  thinking. 
If  any  real  terms  ever  do  fit  into  such  a  scheme,  they 
will  obey  its  laws;  whether  they  do  is  a  question  as  to 
nature's  facts,  the  answer  to  which  can  only  be  empiri- 
cally ascertained.  Formal  logic  is  the  name  of  the  Science 
which  traces  in  skeleton  form  all  the  remote  relations 
of  terms  connected  by  successive  w's  with  each  other, 
and  enumerates  their  possibilities  of  mutual  substitution. 
To  our  principle  of  mediate  subsumption  she  has  given 
various  formulations,  of  which  the  best  is  perhaps  this 
broad  expression,  that  the  same  can  be  substituted /or  the  same 
in  any  mental  operation,* 

The  ordinary  logical  series  contains  but  three  terms 


*  Realities  fall  under  this  only  so  far  as  they  prove  to  be  the  same.  So 
far  as  they  cannot  be  substituted  for  each  other,  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
so  far  they  are  not  the  same  ;  though  for  other  purposes  and  in  other 
respects  they  might  be  substituted,  and  then  be  treated  as  the  same.  Apart 
from  purpose,  of  course,  no  realities  ever  are  absolutely  and  exactly  tbf 
same. 
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— *'  Socrates,  man,  mortal/*  But  we  also  have  '  Sorites  * 
— Sociates,  man,  animal,  machine,  run  down,  mortal,  etc. — 
and  it  violates  psychology  to  represent  these  as  syllogisms 
with  terms  suppressed.  The  ground  of  there  being  any 
logic  at  all  is  our  power  to  grasp  any  series  as  a  whole, 
and  the  more  terms  it  holds  the  better.  This  synthetic 
consciousness  of  an  uniform  direction  of  advance  through 
a  multiplicity  of  terms  is,  apparently,  what  the  brutes  and 
lower  men  cannot  accomplish,  and  what  gives  to  us  our 
extraordinary  power  of  ratiocinative  thought  The  mind 
which  can  grasp  a  string  of  t9*s  as  a  whole — the  objects 
linked  by  them  may  be  ideal  or  real,  physical,  mental,  or 
symbolic,  indi£ferently — can  also  apply  to  it  the  principle 
of  skipped  intermediaries.  The  logic-list  is  thus  in  its  origin 
and  essential  nature  just  like  those  graded  dassijicatory  lists 
which  toe  erewhUe  described.  The '  rational  proposition*  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  reasoning,  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo 
in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed, 
the  fundamental  law  of  thought,  is  thus  only  the  result  oj 
the  function  of  comparison  in  a  mind  which  has  come  by 
some  lucky  variation  to  apprehend  a  series  of  more  than 
two  terms  at  once.**^  So  far,  then,  both  Systemaiic  Classifi' 
cation  and  Logic  are  seen  to  be  incidental  reeuUs  of  the  mere 
capacity  for  discerning  difference  and  likeness,  which  capacity 
is  a  thing  with  which  the  order  of  experience,  properly  so 
styled,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 

But  how  comes  it  (it  may  next  be  asked)  when  sys- 
tematic classifications  have  so  little  ultimate  theoretic  im- 
portance— for  the  conceiving  of  things  according  to  their 
mere  degrees  of  resemblance  always  yields  to  other  modes 
of  conceiving  when  these  can  be  obtained — that  the  logical 
relations  among  things  should  form  such  a  mighty  engine 
for  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life  ? 

Chapter  XXII  already  gave  the  reason  (see  p.  336, 
above).  This  world  might  be  a  world  in  which  all  things 
differed,  and  in  which  what   properties  there  were  were 


*  A  mind,  in  other  words,  which  has  got  beyond  the  merely  dirhotofnie 
style  of  thought  which  Wundt  alleges  to  be  the  essentia!  form  of  human 
thinking  (Physiol.  Psych.,  ii.  813). 


parcnoLOOT. 

ultimate  and  bad  no  fartlier  predicates.  In  sach  a  vorld 
there  would  be  as  many  kinds  as  there  were  separate  Uiioga. 
We  coald  never  subsume  a  new  thing  under  au  old  kind ; 
or  if  we  eoald,  no  cotiHeqiiences  would  follow.  Or,  jtgaip, 
this  might  be  a  world  in  which  innumerable  things  wer* 
of  a  kind,  but  in  which  no  concrete  thing  remained  of  the 
same  kind  long,  but  all  objects  were  in  a  flux.  Here  agais, 
though  we  could  subsume  and  infer,  our  logic  would  be  o[ 
no  practical  use  to  us,  for  the  subjects  of  our  propositiou 
would  have  changed  whilst  we  were  talking.  In  snch  worlds, 
logical  relations  would  obtain,  and  be  known  (doubtless)  u 
they  are  now,  but  thej  would  form  u.  merelj  theoretic 
scheme  and  be  of  no  use  for  the  conduct  of  life.  But  oor 
■world  is  no  such  world.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  world,  and 
plays  right  into  logic's  hands.  Some  of  the  things,  at  least, 
which  it  contains  are  of  the  same  kind  as  other  things ;  tomt 
of  them  remain  always  of  the  kind  of  which  they  once  were; 
and  some  of  the  properties  of  them  cohere  indissolablv  and 
are  always  found  together.  Which  things  these  latter  tiuugs 
are  we  learn  by  experience  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  results  of  the  experience  are  embodied  in  'empirical 
propositions.'  Whenever  such  a  thing  is  met  with  by  as 
now,  our  sagacity  notes  it  to  be  of  a  certain  kind ;  oor 
learning  immediately  recalls  that  kind's  kind,  and  then  thai 
kind's  kind,  and  so  on ;  so  that  a  moment's  thinking  may 
make  ua  aware  that  the  thing  is  of  a  kind  so  remote  that 
we  could  never  have  directly  perceived  the  coanectiun. 
The  flight  to  this  last  kind  over  the  heath  (f  the  iittermedia' 
rtesis  the  essential  feature  of  the  intellectual  operation  bera 
Evidently  it  is  a  pure  outcome  of  our  sense  for  apprehend- 
ing serial  increase ;  and,  unlike  the  several  propositioaa 
themselves  which  make  up  the  series  (and  which  mav  all 
be  empirical),  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  time-  and  space- 
order  in  which  the  things  have  been  experienced. 

HATHEHATICAI.  &BLATIONB. 

So  much  for  the  a  priori  necessities  called  systematie 
classification  and  logical  inference.  The  other  coaplin^ 
of  data  which  pass  for  a  priori  necessities  of  tlioagbt  aiv 
Uie  mathemoAictd  judgments,  and  certain  metaph  jsioa]  prop* 
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Dsitions.  These  latter  we  shall  consider  farther  on.  As 
regards  the  mathematical  judgments,  they  are  all '  rational 
propositions  '  in  the  sense  defined  on  p.  644,  for  they  express 
results  of  comparison  and  nothing  more.  The  mathemati- 
cal sciences  deal  with  similarities  and  equalities  exclusively, 
and  not  with  coexistences  and  sequences.  Hence  they  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  no  connection  with  the  order  of  ex- 
perience. The  comparisons  of  mathematics  are  between 
numbers  and  extensive  magnitudes,  giving  rise  to  arith- 
metic and  geometry  respectively. 

Number  seems  to  signify  primarily  the  strokes  of  onr 
attention  in  discriminating  things.  These  strokes  remain 
in  the  memory  in  groups,  large  or  small,  and  the  groups  can 
be  compared.  The  discrimination  is,  as  we  know,  psycho- 
logically facilitated  by  the  mobility  of  the  thing  as  a  total 
(p.  173).  But  within  each  thing  we  discriminate  parts;  so 
that  the  number  of  things  which  any  one  given  phenome- 
non may  be  depends  in  the  last  instance  on  our  way  of 
taking  it  A  globe  is  one,  if  undivided  ;  two,  if  composed 
of  hemispheres.  A  sand-heap  is  one  thing,  or  twenty 
thousand  things,  as  we  may  choose  to  count  it  We  amuse 
ourselves  by  the  counting  of  mere  strokes,  to  form  rhythms, 
and  these  we  compare  and  name.  Little  by  little  in  onr 
minds  the  number-series  is  formed.  This,  like  all  lists  of 
terms  in  which  there  is  a  direction  of  serial  increase,  car- 
ries with  it  the  sense  of  those  mediate  relations  between  its 
terms  which  we  expressed  by  the  axiom  "  the  more  than  the 
more  is  more  than  the  less.'*  That  axiom  seems,  in  fact, 
only  a  way  of  stating  that  the  terms  do  form  an  increasing 
series.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  aware  of  certain 
other  relations  among  our  strokes  of  counting.  We  may 
interrupt  them  where  we  like,  and  go  on  again.  All  the 
while  we  feel  that  the  interruption  does  not  alter  the  strokes 
themselves.  We  may  count  12  straight  through ;  or  count 
7  and  pause,  and  then  count  5,  but  still  the  strokes  will  be 
the  same.  We  thus  distinguisli  between  our  acts  of  count- 
ing and  those  of  interrupting  or  grouping,  as  between  an 
unchanged  matter  and  an  operation  of  mere  shnfiling  per- 
formed on  it    The  matter  is  the  original  units  or  sfarokes ; 
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which  all  modes  of  grouping  or  combining  simply  give 
US  back  unchanged.  In  short,  oambinaiicms  of  numben 
are  combinationa  of  their  units^  which  is  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  arithmetic,*  leading  to  such  consequences  as  that 
7  -f  6  =  8  -|-  4  because  both  =  12.  The  general  axiom  of 
mediate  equality,  that  equals  of  equals  are  equal,  comes  in 
here.t  The  principle  of  constancy  in  our  meanings,  when 
applied  to  strokes  of  counting,  also  gives  rise  to  the  axiom 
that  the  same  number,  operated  on  (interrupted,  grouped) 
in  the  same  way  will  always  give  the  same  result  or  be  the 
same.  How  shouldn't  it  ?  Nothing  is  supposed  changed. 
Arithmetic  and  its  furuiamental  principlea  are  thus  tV 
dqpeffident  of  our  experiervoea  or  of  the  order  of  the  worUL 
The  matter  of  arithmetic  is  mental  matter;  its  principles  flow 
from  the  fact  that  the  matter  forms  a  series,  which  can  be  cut 
into  by  us  wherever  we  like  without  the  matter  changing. 
The  empiricist  school  has  strangely  tried  to  interpret  the 
truths  of  number  as  results  of  coexistences  among  out- 
ward things.  John  Mill  calls  number  a  physical  property 
of  things.  'One,'  according  to  Mill,  means  one  sort  of 
passive  sensation  which  we  receive,  '  two  '  another,  *  three ' 
a  third.  The  same  things,  however,  can  give  us  different 
number-sensations.  Three  things  arranged  thus,  ^  o  o  »  ^'^^ 
example,  impress  us  differently  from  three  things  arranged 
thus,  ^^^,  But  experience  tells  us  that  every  real  object-group 
which  can  be  arranged  in  one  of,  these  ways  can  always  be 
arranged  in  the  other  also,  and  that  2  4-1  and  3  are  thus 
modes  of  numbering  things  which  *  coexist '  invariably  with 
each  other.  The  indefeasibility  of  our  belief  in  their  *  co- 
existence '  (which  is  Miirs  word  for  their  equivalence)  i? 
due  solely  to  the  enormous  amount  of  experience  we  have 
of  it.  For  all  things,  whatever  other  sensations  they  may 
give  us,  give  us  at  any  rate  number-sensations.  Those 
number-sensations  which  the  same  thing  may  be  suc- 
cessively made  to  arouse  are  the  numbers  which  we  det^m 

*Said  to  be  expressed  by  Grassman  in  the  fundamental  Ajdom  of 
Arithmetic  {a-\-b)-\-\  r^a+(6+l). 

f  Compare  Helmholtz's  more  technically  expressed  Elssay  'Zahlen  u. 
Messen/in  the  Philosophise  he  Aufsfttze,  £d.  Zeller  gewidmet  (Leipd^ 
18S7),  p.  17. 
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equal  to  each  other ;  those  which  the  same  thing  refuses  to 
arouse  are  those  which  we  deem  unequal. 

This  is  as  clear  a  restatement  as  I  can  make  of  Mill's 
doctrine.*  And  its  failure  is  written  upon  its  front.  Woe  to 
arithmetic,  were  such  the  only  grounds  for  its  validity! 
The  same  real  things  are  countable  in  numberless  ways, 
and  pass  from  one  numerical  form,  not  only  to  its  equiva- 
lent (as  Mill  implies),  but  to  its  other,  as  the  sport  of 
physical  accidents  or  of  our  mode  of  attending  may  de- 
cide. How  could  our  notion  that  one  and  one  are  eternally 
and  necessarily  two  ever  maintain  itself  in  a  world  where 
every  time  we  add  one  drop  of  water  to  another  we  get  not 
two  but  one  again  ?  in  a  world  where  every  time  we  add  a 
drop  to  a  crumb  of  quicklime  we  get  a  dozen  or  more  ? — 
had  it  no  better  warrant  than  such  experiences  ?  At  most 
we  could  then  say  that  one  and  one  are  usvaUy  two. 
Our  arithmetical  propositions  would  never  have  the  con- 
fident tone  which  they  now  possess.  That  confident 
tone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  abstract  and  ideal 
numbers  exclusively.  What  toe  mean  by  one  plus  one 
is  two ;  we  make  two  out  of  it ;  and  it  would  mean  two 
still  even  in  a  world  where  physically  (according  to  a 
conceit  of  Mill's)  a  third  thing  wa^  engendered  every  time 
one  thing  came  together  with  another.  We  are  mas- 
ters of  our  meanings,  and  discriminate  between  the  things 
we  mean  and  our  ways  of  taking  them,  between  our  strokes 
of  numeration  themselves,  and  our  bundlings  and  separat- 
ings  thereof. 

Mill  ought  not  only  to  have  said,  **  All  things  are  num- 
bered." He  ought,  in  order  to  prove  his  point,  to  have 
shown  that  they  are  unequivocally  numbered,  which  they  no- 
toriously are  not  Only  the  abstract  numbers  themselves  are 
unequivocal,  only  those  which  we  create  mentally  and  hold 
fast  to  as  ideal  objects  always  the  same.  A  concrete  natural 
thing  can  always  be  numbered  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
"  We  need  only  conceive  a  thing  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  (and  all  things  may  be  conceived  as  so  divided),"  as 


*  For  the  original  statements,  cf.  J.  B.  Mill's  Logic,  bk.  ii.  ckap.  vl 
2,  8 ;  and  bk.  lu.  chap.  xxiv.  §  5. 


Mill  is  liimaelf  compelled  to  saj,  to  find  the  namber  foni 
in  it,  aad  bo  ou. 

The  relation  of  uumbers  to  experience  is  just  like  that 
of  '  kinds '  iu  logic.  So  long  as  an  experience  ^411  keep  its 
kind  we  can  handle  it  by  logic.  Ho  long  as  it  will  keep  its 
number  we  can  deal  with  it  by  arithmetic.  Sensibly,  iiow- 
ever,  things  are  constantly  changing  their  numbers,  jnst  as 
they  are  changing  their  kinds.  They  are  forever  breaking 
apart  and  fusing.  Compounds  and  their  elements  are  nev^r 
nnmerically  identical,  for  the  elements  are  sensibly  many 
and  the  compounds  sensibly  one.  Unless  our  arithmetic 
is  to  remain  without  application  to  life,  we  must  somehow 
make  more  nomerioal  continuity  than  we  spontaneously  find. 
Accordingly  Lavoisier  discovers  his  weight-units  which  re- 
main the  same  in  compound.':  and  elements,  though  volume- 
units  and  quality-units  all  have  changed.  A  great  discovery! 
And  modern  science  outdoes  it  by  denjnng that  compounds 
exist  at  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'water'  for 
'science ;'  that  is  only  a  handy  name  for  H,  aud  O  when 
they  have  got  into  the  position  H-O-H,  and  then  affect 
our  senses  in  a  novel  way.  The  moileru  theories  of  atoms, 
of  heat,  and  of  gases  are,  iu  fact,  only  intensely  artificial 
devices  for  gaining  thiit  constancy  in  the  numbers  of 
things  which  sensible  experience  will  not  show.  "  Sensible 
things  are  not  the  things  for  me,"  says  Science,  "becanse 
in  their  changes  they  will  not  keep  their  numbers  the  same. 
Sensible  qualities  are  not  the  qualities  for  me,  because  they 
can  with  difficulty  be  numbered  at  all.  These  hypothetic 
atoms,  however,  are  the  things,  these  hypothetic  masses 
and  velocities  are  the  qualities  for  me  ;  they  will  stay  num- 
bered all  the  time." 

By  such  elaborate  inventions,  and  at  such  a  cost  to  the 
imagination,  do  men  succeed  in  making  for  themselves  a 
world  in  which  real  things  shall  be  coerced  per  fas  avt 
v^ae  under  arithmetical  law. 

The  other  branch  of  mathematics  is  geometry.  Its  ob- 
jects are  also  ideal  creations.  Wliether  nature  contain 
circles  or  not,  I  can  know  what  1  mean  by  a  circle  and 
can  stick  to  my  meaning ;  and  when  I  mean  two  circles  I 
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mean  two  things  of  an  identical  kind.  The  axiom  of  con- 
stant results  (see  above,  p.  645)  holds  in  geometry.  The 
same  forms,  treated  in  the  same  way  (added,  subtracted, 
or  compared),  give  the  same  results — how  shouldn't  they  ? 
The  axioms  of  mediate  comparison  (p.  645),  of  logic  (p.  648), 
and  of  number  (p.  654)  all  apply  to  the  forms  which  we 
imagine  in  space,  inasmuch  as  these  resemble  or  differ 
from  each  other,  form  kinds,  and  are  numerable  things. 
But  in  addition  to  these  general  principles,  which  are  true 
of  space-forms  only  as  they  are  of  other  mental  conceptions, 
there  are  certain  axioms  relative  to  space-forms  exclusively, 
which  we  must  briefly  consider. 

Three  of  them  give  marks  of  identity  among  straight 
lines,  planes,  and  parallels.  Straight  lines  which  have  two 
points,  planes  which  have  three  points,  parallels  to  a  given 
line  which  have  one  point,  in  common,  coalesce  throughout 
Some  say  that  the  certainty  of  our  belief  in  these  axioms 
is  due  to  repeated  experiences  of  their  truth ;  others  that 
it  is  due  to  an  intuitive  acquaintance  with  the  properties 
of  space.  It  is  neither.  We  experience  lines  enough  which 
pass  through  two  points  only  to  separate  again,  only  we 
won't  call  them  straight.  Similarly  of  planes  and  parallels. 
We  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  each  of  these 
words ;  and  when  something  different  is  offered  us,  we  see 
the  difference.  Straight  lines,  planes,  and  parallels,  as  they 
figure  in  geometry,  are  mere  inventions  of  our  faculty  for 
apprehending  serial  increase.  The  farther  continuations 
of  these  forms,  we  say,  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  their 
last  visible  parts  which  these  did  to  still  earlier  parts.  It 
thus  follows  (from  that  axiom  of  skipped  intermediaries 
which  obtains  in  all  regular  series)  that  parts  of  these 
figures  separated  by  other  parts  must  agree  in  direction, 
just  as  contiguous  parts  do.  This  uniformity  of  direction 
throughout  is,  in  fact,  all  that  makes  us  care  for  these 
forms,  gives  them  their  beauty,  and  stamps  them  into  fixed 
conceptions  in  our  mind.  But  obviously  if  two  lines,  or 
two  planes,  with  a  common  segment,  were  to  part  company 
beyond  the  segment,  it  could  only  be  because  the  direction 
of  at  least  one  of  them  had  changed.  Parting  company  in 
lines  and  planes  means  changing  direction,  means  assuming 
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a  new  relation  to  the  parts  that  pre-exist ;  and  assiUDiing  a 
new  relation  means  ceasing  to  be  straight  or  plane.  If  we 
mean  by  a  parallel  a  line  that  will  never  meet  a  second 
line ;  and  if  we  have  one  such  line  drawn  through  a  point, 
any  new  line  drawn  through  that  point  which  does  not 
coalesce  with  the  first  must  be  inclined  to  it,  and  if  inclined 
to  it  must  approach  the  second,  Le.,  cease  to  be  parallel 
with  it.  No  properties  of  outlying  space  need  come  in 
here :  only  a  definite  conception  of  uniform  direction,  and 
constancy  in  sticking  to  one's  point. 

The  other  two  axioms  peculiar  to  geometry  are  that 
figures  can  be  moved  in  space  without  change,  and  that  no 
yariation  in  the  way  of  subdividing  a  given  amount  of  space 
alters  its  total  quantity.*  This  last  axiom  is  similar  to 
what  we  found  to  obtain  in  numbers.  '  The  whole  is  equal 
to  its  parts '  is  an  abridged  way  of  expressing  it.  A  man  is 
not  the  same  biological  whole  if  we  cut  him  in  two  at  the 
neck  as  if  we  divide  him  at  the  ankles ;  but  geometrically 
he  is  the  same  whole,  no  matter  in  which  place  we  cut  hiuL 
The  axiom  about  figures  being  movable  in  space  is  rather 
a  postulate  than  an  axiom.  So  far  as  they  are  so  movabfe, 
then  certain  fixed  equalities  and  differences  obtain  between 
forms,  710  matter  where  placed.  But  if  translation  through 
space  warped  or  magnified  forms,  then  the  relations  of 
equality,  etc.,  would  always  have  to  be  expressed  with  a 
position-qualification  added.  A  geometry  as  absolutely 
certain  as  ours  could  be  invented  on  the  supposition  of 
such  a  space,  if  the  laws  of  its  warping  and  deformatiou 
were  fixed.  It  would,  however,  be  much  more  complicated 
than  our  geometry,  which  makes  the  simplest  possible  sup- 
position ;  and  finds,  luckily  enough,  that  it  is  a  supposition 
with  which  the  space  of  our  experience  seems  to  agree. 

By  means  of  these  principles,  all  playing  into  each 
other's  hands,  the  mutual  equivalences  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  forms  can  be  traced,  even  of  such  as  at  first  sight 
bear  hardly  any  resemblance  to  each  other.     We  move  and 


*  The  subdivision  itself  consumes  none  of  the  space.  In  all  praetical 
experience  our  subdivisions  do  consume  space.  They  consume  it  in  our 
geometrical  figures.  But  for  simplicity's  sake,  in  geometry  we  postulate 
subdivisions  which  violate  experience  and  consume  none  of  it 
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turn  them  mentally,  and  find  that  parts  of  them  will  super- 
pose. We  add  imaginary  lines  which  subdivide  or  enlarge 
them,  and  find  that  the  new  figures  resemble  each  other  in 
ways  which  show  us  that  the  old  ones  are  equivalent  too. 
We  thus  end  by  expressing  all  sorts  of  forms  in  terms  of 
other  forms,  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  things 
which  certain  other  kinds  of  things  are,  or  to  which  they 
are  equivalent 

The  result  is  a  new  system  of  mental  objects  which  can 
be  treated  as  identical  for  certain  purposes,  a  new  series  of 
ia's  almost  indefinitely  prolonged,  just  like  the  series  of 
equivalencies  among  numbers,  part  of  which  the  multipli- 
cation-table expresses.  And  all  this  is  in  the  first  instance 
regardless  of  the  coexistences  and  sequences  of  nature, 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  figures  we  speak  of  have  ever 
been  outwardly  experienced  or  not 
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Classification,  logic,  and  mathematics  all  result,  then, 
{f  om  the  mere  play  of  the  mind  comparing  its  conceptions, 
no  matter  whence  the  latter  may  have  come.  The  essential 
condition  for  the  formation  of  all  these  sciences  is  that  we 
should  have  grown  capable  of  apprehending  series  as  such, 
^n9  of  distinguishing  them  as  homogeneous  or  hetero- 
geneous, and  as  possessing  definite  directions  of  what  I  have 
called  '  increase.'  This  consciousness  of  series  is  a  human 
perfection  which  has  been  gradually  evolved,  and  which 
varies  greatly  from  man  to  man.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  it  as  a  result  of  habitual  associations  among  outward 
impressions,  so  we  must  simply  ascribe  it  to  the  factors, 
whatever  they  be,  of  inward  cerebral  growth.  Once  this 
consciousness  attained  to,  however,  mediate  thought  be« 
comes  possible  ;  with  our  very  awareness  of  a  series  may 
go  an  awareness  that  dropping  terms  out  of  it  will  leave 
identical  relations  between  the  terms  that  remain ;  and 
thus  arises  a  perception  of  relations  between  things  so 
naturally  separate  that  we  should  otherwise  never  have 
compared  them  together  at  all. 

The  axiom  of  skipped  intermediaries  applies,  however, 
only  to  certain  particular  series,  and  among  them  to  those 
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■which  we  have  considered,  in  which  ths  recurring  relatdoD 
ia  either  of  difference,  of  Hkenesa,  of  kind,  of  nnmerical  ad- 
dition, or  of  prolongation  in  the  same  linear  or  plane  dirpc- 
tiou.  It  is  therefore  not  a  purely  formal  law  of  thinking, 
but  flows  from  the  nature  of  the  matters  thought  about  It 
will  not  do  to  say  universallj  that  in  all  series  of  homo- 
geoeouslj  related  terms  the  remote  members  are  related  to 
each  other  as  the  near  ones  are ;  for  that  will  often  l>e 
untrue.  The  series  A  is  not  6  is  not  C  is  not  D  .  .  .  does 
not  permit  the  relation  to  be  traced  between  remote  terms. 
From  two  negations  no  inference  can  be  drawTi.  Nor,  to 
become  more  concrete,  does  the  lover  of  a  woman  generally 
love  her  beloved,  or  the  contradictor  of  a  contradictor  con- 
tradict whomever  he  contradicts.  The  slayer  of  a  slayer 
does  not  slay  the  latter's  victim  ;  the  acquaintances  or  ene- 
mies of  a  man  need  not  be  each  other's  acquaintances  or 
enemies ;  nor  are  two  things  which  are  on  top  of  a  third 
thing  necessarily  on  top  of  each  other. 

All  skipping  of  intermediaries  and  transfer  of  relations 
occurs  within  homogeneous  series.  But  not  all  homoge- 
neous series  allow  of  intermediaries  being  skipped  and  re- 
lations transferred.  It  depends  on  which  series  they  are, 
on  what  relations  they  contain."  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  verbal  association,  due  to  the  fact  that 
language  sometimes  permits  us  to  transfer  the  name  of  a 
relation  over  skipped  intermediaries,  and  sometimes  does 
not ;  as  where  we  call  men  '  progenitors '  of  their  remote  as 
well  as  of  their  immediate  posterity,  but  refuse  to  call  them 
'  fathers '  thereof.  There  are  relations  which  are  intrituii- 
caUy  transferable,  whilst  others  are  not.  The  relation  n[ 
condition,  e.g.,  is  intrinsically  transferable.  What  conditions 
a  condition  conditions  what  it  conflitions — "  cause  of  cause 
iscause  of  effect."  The  relations  of  negation  a,nd /rv^trntion, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  transferable  :  what  hnstrates  a 
frustration  does  not  frustrate  what  it  frustrates.  No 
changes  of  terminology  would  annul  the  intimate  difference 
between  these  two  cases. 
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Notliiug  but  the  clear  sight  of  the  ideas  themselves 
shows  whether  the  axiom  of  skipped  intermediaries  applies 
to  them  or  not  Their  connections,  immediate  and  remote, 
flow  from  their  inward  natures.  We  try  to  consider  them 
in  certain  ways,  to  bring  them  into  certain  relations,  and 
we  find  that  sometimes  we  can  and  sometimes  we  cannot 
The  question  whether  there  are  or  are  not  inicard  and  essential 
connections  bettveen  conceived  objects  cw  snch^  really  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  question  whether  we  can  get  any  new  perception 
from  menially  coupling  them  together^  or  pass  from  one  to 
another  by  a  mental  operation  which  gives  a  result.  In  the 
case  of  some  ideas  and  operations  we  get  a  result ;  but  no 
result  in  the  case  of  others.  Where  a  result  comes,  it  is 
due  exclusively  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  opera- 
tion. Take  blueness  and  yellowness,  for  example.  We  can 
operate  on  them  in  some  ways,  but  not  in  other  ways.  We 
can  compare  them  ;  but  we  cannot  add  one  to  or  subtract 
it  from  the  other.  We  can  refer  them  to  a  common  kind, 
color  ;  but  we  cannot  make  one  a  kind  of  the  other,  or  infer 
one  from  the  other.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  experience. 
For  we  can  add  blue  pigment  to  yellow  pigment,  and  sub^ 
tract  it  again,  and  get  a  result  both  times.  Only  we  know 
perfectly  tliat  this  is  no  addition  or  subtraction  of  the  blue 
and  yellow  qualities  or  natures  themselves.* 

There  is  thus  no  denying  the  fact  that  tlie  mind  isJUled 
with  necessary  and  eternal  rdaiions  which  it  finds  between  cer- 
tain of  its  ideal  conceptions,  and  which  form  a  determinate 
system,  independent  of  the  order  offrequeney  in  which  experience 
may  have  associated  the  conception's  originals  in  time  and  space. 

Shall  we  continue  to  call  these  sciences  *  intuitive,*  *  in- 
nate,' or  *  a  priori '  bodies  of  truth,  or  not  ?t    Personally 


♦  Cf .  Locke's  Essay,  bk.  n.  chap,  xvri  §  6. 

f  Some  readers  may  expect  me  to  plunge  into  the  old  debate  as  to 
whether  the  a  prion  truths  are  '  analytic '  or  *  synthetic*  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  distinction  is  one  of  Kanfs  most  unhappy  legacies,  for  the  reason 
\\\'\\  T'  i^  impossible  to  make  it  sharp.  No  one  will  say  that  such  analytic 
judpiiu  fits  as  •*  equidistant  lines  can  nowhere  meet  "  are  pure  tautologies. 
The  predicate  is  a  somewhat  new  way  of  oonceivinp  as  well  as  of  naming 
the  subject.  There  \^  something  *ampliative  '  in  our  greatest  truisms  our 
fiate  of  mind  is  richer  after  than  Iwfore  we  have  uttered  them.     Tills 
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J  should  like  to  do  so.  But  I  hesitate  to  use  the  tenss^ 
on  account  of  the  odium  which  controversial  history  has 
made  the  whole  of  their  connotation  for  many  worthy  per- 
sons. The  most  politic  way  not  to  alienate  these  readers 
is  to  flourish  the  name  of  the  immortal  Locke.  For  in  truth 
I  have  done  nothing  more  in  the  previous  pages  than  to 
make  a  little  more  explicit  the  teachings  of  Locke's  fourth 
book : 

''The  immutability  of  the  same  relations  between  the  same  im 
mutable  things  is  now  the  idea  that  shows  him  that  if  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  angles,  they  will  alwa}^  be 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain  that  what 
was  once  true  in  the  case  is  always  true  ;  what  ideas  once  agreed  will 
always  agree  .  .  .  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  particular  demonstrationa 
iir  mathematics  afford  general  knowledge.  If,  then,  the  perception 
that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  same  habitudes  and  relations 
be  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge 
of  general  propositions  in  mathematics.  .  .  .  All  general  knowledge 
lies  only  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  abstract  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment amongst  them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge ;  and  by  putting 
the  names  of  those  ideas  together  accordingly  in  propositions,  can  with 
certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  .  .  .  What  is  once  known  of  suck 
ideas  will  be  perpetually  and  forever  true.  So  that,  as  to  all  general 
knowledge,  we  must  search  and  find  it  only  in  our  own  minds  and  it  ii 
only  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas  that  fumisheth  ns  with  that 
Truths  belonging  to  essences  of  things  (that  is,  to  abstract  ideas)  are 


beiDg  the  case,  the  question  "at  what  point  does  the  new  state  of  mind 
cease  to  be  implicit  in  the  old?"  is  too  vague  to  be  answered.  The  only 
sharp  way  of  defining  synthetic  propositions  would  be  to  say  that  they  ex- 
press a  relation  between  ttoo  data  at  least.  But  it  is  hard  to  find  any  prop- 
osition which  cannot  be  construed  as  doing  this.  Even  verbal  definitions 
do  it.  Such  painstaking  attempts  as  that  latest  one  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Thomp- 
son to  prove  all  necessary  judgments  to  be  analytic  (System  of  Psychology, 
II.  pp.  232  ff.)  seem  accordingly  but  nuga  difflcUes,  and  little  better  tluui 
wastes  of  ink  and  paper.  All  philosophic  interest  vanishes  from  the 
question,  the  moment  one  ceases  to  ascribe  to  any  a  priori  trutbs 
(whether  analytic  or  synthetic)  that  '*  legislative  character  for  all  possible 
experience  "  which  Kant  believed  in.  We  ourselves  have  denied  such 
legislative  character,  and  contended  that  it  was  for  experience  itself  lo 
prove  whether  its  data  can  or  cannot  be  assimilated  to  those  ideal  tenns 
between  which  a  pri!t?ri relations  obtain.  The  analytic-synthetic  debate  is 
thus  for  us  devoid  of  all  significance.  On  the  whole,  the  best  recent  treat- 
ment of  the  question  known  to  me  is  in  one  of  A.  Spir's  works,  his  Denken 
und  Wirklichkeit,  I  think,  but  1  cannot  now  find  the  page. 
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ateroal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  only  by  the  contemplation  of  those 
essences.  .  .  .  Knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what 
they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds,  producing  there  certain  general  proposi- 
tions. .  .  .  Such  propositions  are  therefore  called  '  eternal  trnths/  .  .  . 
because,  being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true,  they 
will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again,  at  any  time  past 
or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually  be  true.  For 
names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the  same  ideas,  and  the 
same  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habitudes  one  to  another,  prop- 
ositions concerning  any  abstract  ideas  that  are  once  true  must  needs 
be  eternal  verities.*' 

But  what  are  these  eternal  verities,  these  '  agreements,* 
which  the  mind  discovers  by  barely  considering  its  own 
fixed  meanings,  except  what  I  have  said  ? — relations  of  like- 
ness and  difference,  immediate  or  mediate,  between  the 

• 

terms  of  certain  series.  Classification  is  serial  comparison, 
logic  mediate  subsumption,  arithmetic  mediate  equality  of 
different  bundles  of  attention-strokes,  geometry  mediate 
equality  of  different  ways  of  carving  space.  None  of  these 
eternal  verities  has  anything  to  say  about  facts,  about  what 
is  or  is  not  in  the  world.  Logic  does  not  say  whether  Soc- 
rates, men,  mortals  or  immortals  exist;  arithmetic  does 
not  tell  us  where  her  Ts,  5's,  and  12's  are  to  be  found;  ge- 
ometry affirms  not  that  circles  and  rectangles  are  real^  All 
that  these  sciences  make  us  sure  of  is,  that  if  these  things 
are  anywhere  to  be  found,  the  eternal  verities  will  obtain 
of  them.   Locke  accordingly  never  tires  of  telling  us  that  the 

**  universal  propositions  of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  can  have  cer- 
tain knowledge,  concern  not  existence.  .  .  .  These  universal  and  self- 
evident  principles,  being  only  our  constant,  clear,  and  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  onr  own  ideas  more  general  or  comprehensive,  can  assure  us  of 
nothing  that  passes  without  the  mind;  their  certainty  is  fonnded  only 
upon  the  knowledge  of  each  idea  by  itself,  and  of  its  distinction  from 
others;  abont  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  whilst  they  are  in  onr 
minds.  .  .  .  The  mathematician  considers  the  trnth  and  properties 
belonging  to  a  rectangle  or  circle  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own 
mind.  For  it  is  possible  he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathe- 
matically, 1.6.,  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge  he 
has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle,  or  any  other  math- 
ematical figure,  are  nevertheless  true  and  certain  even  of  real  things 
existing;  because  real  things  are  no  farther  concerned  nor  intended  to 
be  meant  by  any  such  propositions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to  those 
archetypes  in  his  mind.    Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its 
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three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  oiibb?  It  is  true  also  of  a  triaugla 
wherever  it  reully  exists.  Whatever  other  figure  exists  tbat  is  not  ex- 
actly a'jsverable  to  that  idea  in  his  mind  is  Dot  at  all  (.-oncerned  in  thai 
proposition.  And  therefore  he  is  certain  all  bis  knowledge  concerning 
such  ideas  is  real  knowledge:  because,  intending  things  no  farther  than 
they  agree  with  those  his  ideas,  he  is  sure  what  be  knows  concerning 
those  figures  when  they  have  barely  an  ideal  existence  in  bis  mtod  will 
kold  true  of  them  also  when  they  have  a  real  existence  in  matter."  But 
"  that  any  or  what  bodies  do  exist,  that  we  are  left  to  our  senses  to 
discover  to  us  as  far  a.s  they  can."  * 

Locke  accordingly  distinguishes  between  '  mental  trnth  * 
and  '  real  truth.'  t  The  former  is  intuitively  certain  ;  the 
latter  dependent  on  experience.  Only  hypothelically  can  we 
affirm  intuitive  truths  of  real  things — by  s'lppoxing,  namely, 
that  real  things  exist  which  correspond  exactly  with  the 
ideal  sulijects  of  the  intuitive  propositions. 

If  our  senses  corroborate  the  supposition  all  goes  veil- 
But  note  the  strange  descent  in  Locke's  hands  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  priori  propositions.  By  the  ancienta  they  were 
considered,  without  farther  question,  to  reveal  the  constitn- 
iion  of  Keality.  Archetypal  things  existed,  it  was  assumed, 
in  the  relations  in  which  vre  had  to  think  them.  The  mind's 
necessities  were  a  warrant  for  those  of  Being ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Descartes' time  that  scepticism  had  so  advanced  (in 'dog- 
matic '  circles)  that  the  warrant  must  itself  be  warranted, 
and  the  veracity  of  the  Deity  invoked  as  a  reason  for  hold- 
ing fast  to  our  natural  be  lie  is. 

But  the  intuitive  propositions  of  Locke  leave  ns  as  re* 
gards  outer  reality  none  the  better  for  their  possessioc. 
We  still  have  to  "go  to  our  senses"  to  find  what  the 
reality  is.  The  vindicatiou  of  the  intuitionist  position 
is  thus  a  barren  victory.  The  eternal  verities  which 
the  very  atrneture  of  our  miud  hiys  hold  of  do  not  neces- 
sarily themselves  lay  hold  on  extra-mental  being,  nor  bare 
they,  as  Eant  pretended  later.t  a  legislating  character  even 

•  Book  IV.  chaps,  ix.  §  1;  vil.  14. 

(  Chap.  V.  g§  fi,  8. 

t  Kant,  by  the  way,  made  a  strange  tactical  blunder  in  bis  way  of 
dhowing  that  tiie  forms  of  cur  necessary  thought  are  underived  frooi  ex- 
perience. He  insisted  on  Ihoiight-forms  with  which  experience  largely 
tiffreet,  forgetting  that  the  only  forms  which  could  not  by  any  poadbllitj 
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for  all  possible  experience.  They  are  primarily  interesting 
only  as  subjective  facts.  They  stand  waiting  in  the  mind, 
forming  a  beautiful  ideal  network ;  and  the  most  we  can 
say  is  that  we  hope  to  discover  outer  realities  over  which  the 
network  may  be  flung  so  that  ideal  and  real  may  coincide. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  '  science  *  from  which  wo  di- 
verted our  attention  so  long  ago  (see  p.  640).  Science  thinks 
that  she  has  discovered  the  outer  realities  in  question. 
Atoms  and  ether,  with  no  properties  but  masses  and  veloc- 
ities expressible  by  numbers,  and  paths  expressible  by  an- 
alytic formulas,  these  at  last  are  things  over  which  the 
mathematico-logical  network  may  be  flung,  and  by  suppos- 
ing which  instead  of  sensible  phenomena  science  becomes 
yearly  more  able  to  manufacture  for  herself  a  world  about 
which  rational  propositions  may  be  framed.  Sensible  phe- 
nomena are  pure  delusions  for  the  mechanical  philosophy. 
The  '  things '  and  qualities  we  instinctively  believe  in  dc 
not  exist.  The  only  realities  are  swarming  solids  in  ever* 
lasting  motion,  undulatory  or  continued,  whose  expression- 
less and  meaningless  changes  of  position  form  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  are  deducible  from  initial  collocations 
and  habits  of  movement  hypothetically  assumed.  Thous- 
ands of  years  ago  men  started  to  cast  the  chaos  of  nature's 
sequences  and  juxtapositions  into  a  form  that  might  seem 
intelligible.  Many  were  their  ideal  prototypes  of  rational 
order :  teleological  and  sdsthetic  ties  between  things,  causal 
and  substantial  bonds,  as  well  as  logical  and  mathematical 
relations.  The  most  promising  of  these  ideal  systems  at  first 
were  of  course  the  richer  ones,  the  sentimental  ones.  The 
baldest  and  least  promising  were  the  mathematical  ones;  but 
the  history  of  the  latter's  application  is  a  history  of  steadily 
advancing  successes,  whilst  that  of  the  sentimentally  richer 


be  the  results  of  experience  would  be  such  as  experience  violated.  The 
first  thing  a  Kantian  ought  to  do  is  to  discover  forms  of  judgment  to  which 
no  order  in  *  things '  runs  parallel.  These  would  indeed  be  features  native 
to  the  mind.  I  owe  this.renmrk  to  Herr  A.  Spir,  in  whose  'Denken  und 
Wirklichkeit '  it  is  somewhere  contained.  I  have  myself  already  to  some 
extent  proceeded,  and  in  the  pages  which  follow  shall  proceed  still  farther, 
to  show  the  originality  of  the  mind's  structure  in  thiiR^aj. 
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systems  is  one  of  relative  sterility  and  failare.*  Take  those 
aspects  of  phenomena  which  interest  you  as  a  human  being 
most,  and  class  the  phenomena  as  perfect  and  imperfect,  as 
ends  and  means  to  ends,  as  high  and  low,  beautiful  and  ugly, 
positive  and  negative,  harmonious  and  discordant,  fit  and 
unfit,  natural  and  unnatural,  etc.,  and  barren  are  all  your 
results.  In  the  ideal  world  the  kind  '  precious '  has  char> 
acteristic  properties.  What  is  precious  should  be  pre- 
served  ;  unworthy  things  should  be  sacrificed  for  its  sake ; 
exceptions  made  on  its  account ;  its  preciousness  is  a  rea- 
son for  other  things'  actions,  and  the  like.  But  none  of 
these  things  need  happen  to  your  '  precious '  object  in  the 
real  world.  Gall  the  things  of  nature  as  much  as  you  like 
by  sentimental,  moral,  and  sesthetic  names,  no  natural 
consequences  follow  from  the  naming.  They  may  be  of 
the  kinds  you  allege^  but  they  are  not  oiHhe  hind's  hind*; 
and  the  last  great  system-maker  of  this  sort,  Hegel,  was 
obliged  explicitly  to  repudiate  logic  in  order  to  make  any 
inferences  at  all  from  the  names  he  called  things  by. 

But  when  you  give  things  mathematical  and  mechanical 
names  and  call  them  just  so  many  solids  in  just  such  posi- 
tions, describing  just  such  paths  with  just  such  velocities, 
all  is  changed.  Your  sagacity  finds  its  reward  in  the  veri- 
fication by  nature  of  all  the  deductions  which  you  may  next 
proceed  to  make.  Your  *  things  *  realize  all  the  consequences 
of  the  names  by  which  you  classed  them.  The  modern 
mechanico-physical  philosophy,  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud,  because  it  includes  the  nebular  cosmogony,  the 
conservation   of   energy,  the   kinetic  theory   of  heat   aud 


♦  Yet  even  so  late  as  Berkeley's  time  one  could  write :  '*  As  in  reading 
other  books  a  wise  man  will  choose  to  fix  his  thoughts  on' the  sense  and 
apply  it  to  use,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in  grammatical  remarks  on  the 
language  :  so  in  perusing  the  volume  of  nature  methinks  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  mind  to  affect  an  exactness  in  reducing  each  particular  phe- 
nomenon to  general  niles,  or  showing  how  it  follows  from  them.  We 
should  propose  to  ourselves  nobler  views,  namely,  to  recreate  and  exalt  the 
mind  with  a  prospect  of  the  beauty,  order,  extent,  and  variety  of  natural 
things:  hence,  by  proper  inferences,  to  enlarge  our  notions  of  the  graa- 
deur,  wisdom,  and  bcueticeuce  of  the  Creator,"  etc..  etc.,  etc.  (Prlndples 
of  Human  Knowledge,  §  109.) 
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gases,  etc,  etc.,  begins  by  saying  that  the  only  facts  are 
collocations  and  motions  of  primordial  solids,  and  the  only 
laws  the  changes  of  motion  which  changes  in  collocation 
bring.  The  ideal  which  this  philosophy  strives  after  is  a 
mathematical  world-formula,  by  which,  if  all  the  colloca- 
tions and  motions  at  a  given  moment  were  known,  it  would 
be  possible  to  reckon  those  of  any  wished-for  future  mo- 
ment, by  simply  considering  the  necessary  geometrical, 
arithmetical,  and  logical  implications.  Once  we  have  the 
world  in  this  bare  shape,  we  can  fling  our  net  of  a  prwrt 
relations  over  all  its  terms,  and  pass  from  one  of  its  phases 
to  another  by  inward  thought-necessity.  Of  course  it  is  a 
world  with  a  very  minimum  of  rational  stt^.  The  senti- 
mental facts  and  relations  are  butchered  at  a  blow.  But 
the  rationality  yielded  is  so  superbly  complete  inform  that 
to  many  minds  this  atones  for  the  loss,  and  reconciles  tlie 
thinker  to  the  notion  of  a  purposeless  universe,  in  which 
all  the  things  and  qualities  men  love,  didcisaima  mundi 
nomina,  are  but  illusions  of  our  fancy  attached  to  accidental 
clouds  of  dust  which  will  be  dissipated  by  the  eternal 
cosmic  weather  as  carelessly  as  they  were  formed. 

The  popular  notion  that  *  Science '  is  forced  od  the  mind 
ab  extrctf  and  that  our  interests  have  nothing  to  do  vntii  its 
constructions,  is  utterly  absurd.  The  craving  to  believe 
that  the  things  of  the  world  belong  to  kinds  which  are  rela- 
ted by  inward  rationality  together,  is  the  parent  of  Science 
as  well  as  of  sentimental  philosophy ;  and  the  original  in- 
vestigator always  preserves  a  healthy  sense  of  how  plastic 
the  materials  are  in  his  hands. 

*•  Once  for  all,"  says  Helmholtz  in  beginning  that  little  work  of  his 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  *  conservation  of  energy,*  '*  it  is  the 
task  of  the  physical  sciences  to  seek  for  laws  by  which  particular  pro- 
cesses in  nature  may  be  referred  to  general  rules,  and  deduced  from 
such  again.  Such  rules  (for  example  the  laws  of  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion of  light,  or  that  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussao  for  gas- volumes)  are 
evidently  nothing  but  generic-concepts  for  embracing  whole  classes  of 
phenomena.  The  search  for  them  is  the  business  of  the  experimental 
division  of  our  Science.  Its  theoretic  division,  on  the  other  hand, 
tries  to  discover  the  unknown  causes  of  processes  from  their  visible 
effects ;  tries  to  understand  them  by  the  law  of  causality.  .  .  .  The 
ultimate  goal  of  theoretic  physics  is  to  find  the  last  unchanging  causes 


of  the  proceeaea  in  Natnre.  Whether  all  processes  be  really  iiscribabl» 
to  aiicb  cauaea,  whether,  m  other  words,  ruiture  be  compieulj/  inteUigUiU, 
or  whether  there  be  chatiKeB  whieh  would  elude  tbe  law  of  a  neoesary 
cftUHaUt;,  and  fall  into  a  reftlm  of  spontaueiCy  or  freedom,  is  not  here 
thn  place  to  determine  ;  but  Ht  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  Science 
whoee  aim  it  is  to  make  nature  appear  intelligible  [die  Natur  ru 
l>fgreifenl  mual  al«rt  with  the  assumption  of  her  intelligihiiity.  and 
draw  eonaeqnencea  in  conformity  with  this  a&sumption,  DDttl  irrefu- 
table facts  show  the  limitaiions  of  tbis  method.  .  .  .  The  postulat«  thai 
nMtoral  phenomena  must  be  reduced  to  changeless  ultimate  causes  n«it 
shapes  itself  so  that  forces  uticlianged  by  time  must  be  found  to  be 
these  causes.  Now  in  Science  we  hare  already  found  portiuDs  of  mat- 
ter with  cbaogeless  forces  (indestructible  qualities),  and  called  them 
(chemical)  elements.  If,  then,  we  imagine  the  world  composed  of  el*^ 
ments  with  inalterable  qualities,  the  only  changes  that  can  rema:~ 
possible  in  such  a  world  are  spatial  changes,  i.e.  movements,  and  (be 
only  outer  relations  which  can  modify  the  actioD  of  the  forces  are 
spatial  too  ,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  forces  are  motor  forces  dependent 
for  their  effect  only  on  spatial  relations.  More  exactly  still  :  Tbe  phe- 
nomena of  nature  must  be  reduced  to  [zurliekgefiOirt,  conceived  as, 
clasACd  as|  motions  of  material  points  with  inalterable  motor  forces 
acting  according  to  space-relations  alone.  .  .  .  But  points  have  no 
mutual  space-relations  except  their  distance,  .  .  .  and  a  motor  force 
which  they  eiert  upon  each  other  can  cause  nothing  but  a  change  of 
distance — i.e.  be  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force.  .  .  .  And  iu  inleu- 
aity  can  only  depend  on  distance.  So  that  at  last  the  task  of  Physios 
resolves  ilaelf  into  this,  to  refer  phenomena  to  inalterable  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  whoa?  intensity  varies  with  distance.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  task  would  at  tbe  same  time  be  the  condition  of  Natur«'> 
complete  intelligibility."* 

Tlie  subjective  interest  leading  to  the  assumption  coald 
not  be  more  oaQdidly  expressed.  What  miikes  the  assamp- 
tion  ■  scientific '  and  not  merely  poetic,  what  makes  a  Hetm- 
holtz  and  his  kin  discoverers,  is  that  the  things  of  Nature 
turu  out  to  act  as  if  they  were  of  tbe  kind  assnmed.  They 
behave  as  such  mere  drawing  and  driving  atoms  would  be- 
have ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  distinctly  enough  trans- 
lated into  molecular  terms  to  test  the  point,  so  far  a  certain 
fantastically  idetal  object,  namely,  the  mathematical  sum 
containingtheir  mutual  distances  and  velocities,  is  found  to 
b«  constant  throughout  all  their  movements.  This  sum  ia 
called  the  total  energy  of  the  molecules  considered.    Its  oon- 
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fitanoy  or  '  conservation '  givea  the  uaue  to  tlie  liypotheHis 
of  moIecnIeB  and  cientral  forces  from  which  it  was  logically 
deduced. 

Take  any  other  mathematico-mechaikical  theory  and  it 
is  the  same.  They  are  all  tiiuislatiouH  of  sensible  esperi- 
ences  into  other  forms,  substitutions  of  items  between  which 
ideal  relations  of  kind,  number,  form,  equality,  etc.,  obtain, . 
for  items  between  which  no  such  relations  obtain ;  coupled 
with  declarations  that  the  experienced  form  is  false  and  the 
ideal  form  true,  declarations  which  are  justified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  sensible  experiences  at  just  those  times, 
and  places  at  which  we  logically  infer  that  their  ideal  cor- 
relates ought  to  be.  Wave -hypo  theses  thus  make  us  pre- 
dict rings  of  darkness  and  color,  distortions,  dispersiojis, . 
changes  of  pitch  iu  sonorous  bodies  moving  from  mi,, 
etc.;  molecule- hypotheses  lead  to  predictions  of  vapor-' 
density,  freezing  point,  etc., — all  which  predictions  fall  true. 

Thus  the  world  gi'owa  more  orderly  and  rational  to  the 
mind,  which  passes  from  one  feature  of  it  to  another  by  de- 
ductive necessity,  as  soon  as  it  conceives  it  as  made  up  of 
so  few  and  so  simple  phenomena  as  bodies  with  no  proper^ 
ties  but  number  and  movement  to  and  fro. 

METAPET8ICAI.  AXIOMS. 

But  alongside  of  tliese  ideal  relations  between  terms 
which  the  world  verifies,  there  are  other  ideal  relatious  not 
as  yet  so  verified.  I  refer  to  those  propositions  (no  longer 
expressing  mere  results  of  comparison)  which  are  formu- 
lated in  such  metaphysical  and  esthetic  axioms  as  "  The 
Principle  of  things  is  one ; "  "  The  quantity  of  existence  is 
unchanged ; "  "  Nature  is  simple  and  invariable ; "  "  Nature 
acts  by  the  shortest  waj's ; "  "  Ux  nihilo  mhUjU  ;  "  "  Noth- 
ing can  be  evolved  which  was  not  involved;"  "Whatever 
is  in  the  efi'<^ct  must  be  in  the  cause ; "  "A  thing  can  only 
work  where  it  is ; "  "A  thing  can  only  affect  another  of  its 
own  kind  ; "  "  Ceasante  cama,  cessctt  et  fffniiis  ;  "  "  Nature 
makes  no  leaps ; "  "  Things  belong  to  discrete  and  perma- 
nent kinds ; "  "  Nothing  is  or  happens  without  a  reason  ;  " 
"The  world  is   throughout  rationally  intelligible;"   etp^ 
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etc.,  etc.  Such  principles  as  these,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied to  satiety.*  are  properly  to  be  Ciilled  postnUUea  <^ 
rationality,  not  propositions  of  ftict.  If  nature  did  obey 
them,  she  toovJd  be  pro  tanio  more  intelligible  ;  and  we  seek 
meanwhile  ao  to  conceive  her  phenomena  as  to  show  that 
she  does  obey  them.  To  a  certain  extent  we  succeed.  For 
example,  instead  of  the  '  quantity  of  existence '  so  vaguely 
postalated  as  unchanged.  Nature  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
curious  sum  of  distances  and  velocities  which  for  want  of 
a  better  term  we  call  'energy.'  For  the  effect  being  'cod- 
tained  in  the  cause,'  nature  lets  us  substitute  *  the  effect  it 
the  cause,'  so  soon  as  she  lets  us  conceive  both  effect  and 
cause  as  the  same  molecules,  in  two  successive  positions. — 
But  all  around  these  incipient  successes  (as  ail  around  the 
molecular  world,  so  soon  as  we  add  to  it  as  its  '  effects '  those 
illusory  '  things '  of  common-sense  which  we  had  to  butcher 
for  its  sake),  there  stilt  spreads  a  vast  field  of  irratioualizeil 
fact  whose  items  simply  are  together,  and  from  one  to 
another  of  which  we  can  pass  by  no  ideally  '  rational '  way. 
It  is  not  that  these  more  metaphysical  postulates  of 
rationality  are  absolutely  barren — though  barren  enough 
they  were  when  used,  as  the  scholastics  nsed  them,  aa 
immediate  propositions  of  factf     They  have  a  fertility  aa 

*  PerbapB  the  most  iDfluentml  of  all  these  pohIuIbIbb  U  thai  Ibe  oninre 
of  the  world  musi  be  such  (hat  sweepiog  atatemenls  may  be  mads  ftbout  it. 

t  Cooaider,  e.g.,  the  uae  of  the  u:iamii  •n«mopoU»t  rapmM^pnin.'aod 
MirM  dat  quod  non  habet.'  iu  this  refutation  al  '  DHi-HiDUm,'  which  I  lalic 
from  the  miich-itsed  scholoHtlc  compeiidium  of  Logic  and  Melaphj-Me>  of 
Libeiatore,  3d  ed.  (Rome.  1680):  "  Utec  hypotlieEls  .  .  .  aperte  i-ootra. 
didt  principils  HeUtphyslae.  qiue  doceut  easenti&a  renim  esse  inimiiia 
biles,  et  eOectum  noQ  poase  auperare  causam,  Et  aaoe.  quando,  juxia 
Dnrwlo,  species  Inferior  se  uvcilvlt  In  supcriorero,  uode  trtihii  mniorcm  illam 
□ol)lHtatem  ?  Ex  ejua  carenlia.  At  nihil  dal  quod  d on  habet ;  et  minua 
gn'^ere  ncquit  plus,  aut  nogatio  positionein.  Preeterea  in  Intnaronnatione 
<|ui«  Sngilur.  nntura  prioHs  speciei,  aervatur  aui  dealruiturl  8i  primum. 
mutaiio  erit  lantum  accideDlalis,  qualem  renpse  videroua  in  diversis  atirpl- 
bus  aoinuintluin.  Sin  allerum  asHerilur,  ul  reapse  ferl  hypothesis  darwio- 
iaoa.  res  l^oderet  ad  selpoam  deslrucndam  ;  n-um  contra  omnia  nalunUiler 
tnodant  ad  aui  conservalJoDein,  et  Doanisi  per  actionem  coolrarii  agentls 
tOTTuanl."  It  is  Dierd;  n  question  of  faci  whether  these  ideally  proper 
rflaliona  do  or  do  uol  obtain  between  animal  and  vegetable  ani«slor8  und 
deacendBDla.  If  they  do  not.  what  happens?  simply  Ihia.  that  we  canoU 
continue  to  cIbah  animal  and  vegetal  faclK  under  (he  kiaiU  between  whicb 
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ideals,  and  keep  us  uneasy  and  striving  always  to  recast 
the  world  of  sense  until  its  lines  become  more  congruent 
with  theirs.  Take  for  example  the  principle  that '  nothing 
can  happen  without  a  cause.*  We  have  no  definite  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  cause,  or  of  what  causality  consists  in.  But 
the  principle  expresses  a  demand  for  some  deeper  sort  of 
inward  connection  between  phenomena  than  their  merely 
habitual  time-sequence  seems  to  us  to  be.  The  word '  cause ' 
is,  in  short,  an  altar  to  an  unknown  god ;  an  empty  pedes- 
tal still  marking  the  place  of  a  hoped-for  statue.  Any 
really  inward  belonging-together  of  the  sequent  terms,  if 
discovered,  would  be  accepted  as  what  the  word  cause  was 
meant  to  stand  for.  So  we  seek,  and  seek ;  and  in  the 
molecular  systems  we  find  a  sort  of  inward  belonging  in 
the  notion  of  identity  of  matter  with  change  of  collocation. 
Perhaps  by  still  seeking  we  may  find  other  sorts  of  inward 
belonging,  even  between  the  molecules  and  those  *  secondary 
qualities,*  etc.,  which  they  produce  upon  our  minds. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  triumphant 
application  of  any  one  of  our  ideal  systems  of  rational  rela- 
tions to  the  real  world  justifies  our  hope  that  other  sys- 
tems may  be  found  also  applicable.  Metaphysics  should 
take  heart  from  the  example  of  physics,  simply  confessing 
that  hers  is  the  longer  task.  Nature  may  be  remodelled, 
nay,  certainly  will  be  remodelled,  far  beyond  the  point  at 
present  reached.  Just  how  far  ? — ^is  a  question  which  only 
the  whole  future  history  of  Science  and  Philosophy  can 
answer.*  Our  task  being  Psychology,  we  cannot  even 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  larger  problem. 

Besides  the   mental  structure  which  results  in  such 


those  ideal  relations  obtain.  Thus,  we  can  no  longer  call  animal  breeds  by 
the  name  of  'species ';  cannot  call  generating  a  kind  of  ' giving/  or  treat  a 
descendant  as  an  '  effect '  of  his  ancestor.  The  ideal  scheme  of  terms  and 
relations  can  remain,  if  you  like ;  but  it  must  remain  purely  mental,  and 
without  application  to  life,  which  '  gangs  its  ain  gait '  regardless  of  ideal 
schemes.  Most  of  us,  however,  would  prefer  to  doubt  whether  such  abstract 
axioms  as  that '  a  thing  cannot  tend  to  its  own  destruction '  express  ideal 
relations  of  an  important  sort  at  all. 

*  Compare  A.  Riehl:  Der  Philosophische  Kriticismus,  Bd.  n.  ThL  L 
Abschn.  i.  Cap.  lu.  §  6. 
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metaphyaionl  principles  as  those  just  considered,  there  ia 
a  meut&l  structure  which  expresses  itself  in 

.SiSTHETIC    AND    HOBAL  FBINOIPI.BB. 

The  esthetic  principles  are  at  bottom  such  axioms  as 
that  a  note  sounds  good  with  its  third  and  fifth,  or  that 
potatoes  need  salt.  We  are  once  for  all  ao  made  that  when 
certain  impressions  come  before  our  mind,  one  of  them  will 
se^m  to  call  for  or  repel  the  others  as  its  companions.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  principle  of  habit  will  explain  theee 
lesthetic  connectionu.  "When  a  conjunction  is  repeatedly 
experienced,  the  cohesion  of  its  terms  grown  grateful,  or  at 
least  their  disi^iption  grows  unpleasant.  But  to  explain  itfl 
{esthetic  judgments  in  this  way  would  be  absurd ;  for  it  '\a 
notorious  bow  seldom  natural  experiences  come  up  to  our 
eesthetic  demands.  Many  of  the  so-called  metaphysical 
principles  are  at  bottom  only  expressions  of  aesthetic  feel- 
ing. Nature  is  simple  and  invariable ;  makes  no  leaps,  or 
makes  nothing  but  leaps ;  Is  rationally  intelligible  ;  neither 
increases  nor  diminishes  in  quantity  ;  flows  from  one  prin- 
ciple, etc.,  etc., — what  do  all  such  principles  express  save 
our  sense  of  how  pleasantlj  our  intellect  woxdd  feel  if  it 
had  a  Nature  of  that  sort  to  deal  with  ?  The  subjectivity 
of  which  feeling  is  of  course  quite  compatible  with  Nature 
also  turniug  out  objectively  to  be  of  that  sort,  later  on. 

The  moral  principles  which  our  mental  structure  en- 
genders are  quite  as  little  explicable  in  toto  by  liabitnal 
experiences  having  bred  inner  cohesions.  Rightness  is  not 
mere  usualness,  wrongness  not  iiiere  oddity,  however  numer- 
ous the  facts  which  might  be  invoked  to  prove  such  identity. 
Nor  are  the  moral  judgments  those  most  invariably  and 
emphatically  impressed  on  us  by  public  opinion.  The 
most  characteristically  and  peculiarly  moral  judgmenta 
that  a  man  is  ever  called  on  to  make  are  iu  unprece- 
dented cases  and  lonely  emergencies,  where  no  popular 
rhetorical  maxims  can  avail,  and  the  hidden  oracle  alone 
can  speak ;  and  it  speaks  often  in  favor  of  condnct 
quite  unusual,  and  suicidal  as  far  as  gaining  popular 
approbation  goes.  The  forces  which  couspire  to  this 
resultant  are  subtle  harmonies  and  discords  between  tba 
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elementary  ideas  which  form  the  data  of  the  case.  Some  of 
these  harmonies,  no  doubt,  have  to  do  with  habit;  bat 
in  respect  to  most  of  them  our  sensibility  must  assuredly 
be  a  phenomenon  of  supernumerary  order,  correlated  with 
a  brain-function  quite  as  secondary  as  that  which  takes 
cognizance  of  the  diverse  excellence  of  elaborate  musical 
compositions.  No  more  than  the  higher  musical  sensibili- 
ty can  the  higher  moral  sensibility  be  accounted  for  by  the 
frequency  with  which  outer  relations  have  cohered.*  Take 
judgments  of  justice  or  equity,  for  example.  Instinctively, 
one  judges  everything  differently,  according  as  it  pertains 
to  one's  self  or  to  some  one  else.  Empirically  one  notices 
that  everybody  else  does  the  same..  But  little  by  little 
there  dawns  in  one  the  judgment  "  nothing  can  be  right  for 
me  which  would  not  be  right  for  another  similarly  placed  ;** 
or  ''  the  fulfilment  of  my  desires  is  intrinsically  no  more  im- 
perative than  that  of  anyone  else's ; "  or  ''  what  it  is  reason- 
able that  another  should  do  for  me,  it  is  also  reasonable 
that  I  should  do  for  him ; "  f  and  forthwith  the  whole  mass 
of  the  habitual  gets  overturned.  It  gets  seriously  over- 
turned only  in  a  few  fanatical  heads.  But  its  overturning 
is  due  to  a  back-door  and  not  to  a  front-door  process. 
Some  minds  are  pretematurally  sensitive  to  logical  con- 
sistency and  inconsistency.  When  they  have  ranked  a 
thing  under  a  kind,  they  m%uit  treat  it  as  of  that  kind's 
kind,  or  feel  all  out  of  tune.  In  many  respects  we  do  class 
ourselves  with  other  men,  and  call  them  and  ourselves  by 
a  common  name.  They  agree  with  us  in  having  the  same 
Heavenly  Father,  in  not  being  consulted  about  their  birth, 

*  As  one  example  out  of  a  thouaand  of  exceptionally  delicate  idiosyn- 
crasy in  this  regard,  take  this:  ' '  I  must  quit  society.  I  would  rather  un- 
dergo twice  the  danger  from  beasts  and  ten  times  the  danger  from  rocks. 
It  is  not  pain,  it  is  not  death,  that  I  dread,— it  is  the  hatred  of  a  man;  there 
is  something  in  it  so  shocking  that  I  would  rather  submit  to  any  injury 

than  incur  or  increase  the  hatred  of  a  man  by  revenging  it Another 

sufficient  reason  for  suicide  is  that  I  was  this  morning  out  of  temper  with 
Mrs.  Douglas  (for  no  fault  of  hers).  I  did  not  betray  myself  in  the  least, 
but  I  reflected  that  to  be  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  ooce  a 
year,  was  evil  enough  to  reuder  life  intolemble.  The  disgrace  of  using  an 
impatient  word  is  to  me  overpowering."  (Elton  Hammond,  quoted  in 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  424.) 

t  Compare  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  bk.  in.  chap.  xin.  g  & 


in  Dot  being  themselves  to  thank  or  blume  for  their  Datont 
gifts,  in  having  the  same  deeiree  and  pains  and  pleasurea^ 
in  short  in  a  host  of  fundamental  relations.  Hence,  i/thtm 
things  be  our  essence,  vre  should  be  substitntable  for  othet 
men,  and  they  for  us.  In  any  proposition  in  which  either 
of  us  is  LUTolved.  The  more  fundamental  and  commoQ 
the  essence  chosen,  and  the  more  simple  the  reasoning,* 
the  more  wildly  radical  and  unconditional  will  the  justice 
be  which  is  aspired  to.  Life  is  one  long  struggle  betweeo 
conclusions  based  on  abstract  ways  of  conceiving  cases,  and 
opposite  conclnsions  prompted  by  our  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  them  as  individual  facts.  The  logical  sticlder 
for  justice  always  seems  pedantic  and  mechanical  to 
the  man  who  goes  by  tact  and  the  particular  instance, 
and  who  usually  makes  a  poor  show  at  argument.  Some- 
times the  abstract  ponceiver's  way  is  better,  sometimes  that 
of  the  man  of  instinct  But  just  as  in  our  study  of  reason- 
ing we  found  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  mark  whereby 
to  distinguish  right  conception  of  a  concrete  case  from  oiwi- 
/veion  (see  pp.  336,  350),  so  here  we  can  give  no  general 
rale  for  deciding  when  it  is  morally  usefal  to  treat  a  con- 
crete case  as  sui  generis,  and  when  to  lump  it  with  othera 
in  an  abstract  class.t 


*  A  gentlemau  told  me  thai  he  had  a.  conclusive  argument  Tur  upctuof 
tbe  Harvard  Medical  Scbool  lo  women.  It  was  this:  "Arunot  women 
human  ?"— whfch  major  premlae  of  course  had  to  be  granted,  •■  Tlifn  are 
they  not  entitled  to  all  tlie  rlghls  of  humanity  7"  My  friend  said  Ibal  b« 
had  never  met  anyone  wbo  coiiM  succeasfLiiiy  meet  this  reaBuuliig. 

f  You  reach  the  Mepbistopbelian  point  of  view  as  weil  m  the  poiol  of 
view  of  juBlice  by  treating  cases  aa  if  Ihey  iielonged  rigorously  lo  abMlact 
classes.  Pure  rationalism,  coropieteimmuDityfrompreJudJce,  conaistainrt- 
fuainglosct^tliat  tbecasebeforeooels  absolutely  unique.  It  is  always  poad' 
hie  to  treat  lUe  country  of  one's  nativity,  tbe  bouse  of  one's  fathers,  Uie  bnl 
in  which  one's  motbcr  died,  nay,  the  mother  herself  if  need  l>e.  on  a  naknl 
equality  with  all  other  spectmens  of  so  many  respective  genera.  It  show* 
the  world  in  a  clear  frosty  light  from  which  all  fuliginous  mista  of  affec- 
tloD,  ait  swamp-lights  of  sen  time  ntalily,  are  absent.  Straight  and  immedi- 
ate action  becomes  easy  then— witness  a  Napoleon's  ora  Frederick 'scareer. 
But  the  question  always  remains,  "  Are  not  (he  mislaand  vapors  warIA  re- 
taining?" The  illogical  refusal  to  Ircst  certain  concielea  by  the  mere  law 
of  Ibeii  genus  has  made  thedramaof  human  history.  The  obstlnale  Insiat- 
ing  thai  tweedledum  la  ruH  iweedledee  Is  tbe  bone  and  marrow  of  Ufa 
Look  III  'lip  .tews  and  tbe  Scots,  with  their  miserable  factions  and  no 
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An  adequate  treatment  of  the  way  in  which  we  come  by 
our  »Bthetio  and  moral  judgments  would  require  a  separate 
chapter,  which  I  cannot  conyeniently  include  in  this  book. 
Suffice  it  that  these  judgments  express  inner  harmonies 
and  discords  between  objects  of  thought ;  and  that  whilst 
outer  cohesions  frequently  repeated  will  often  seem  har- 
monious, all  harmonies  are  not  thus  engendered,  but  our 
feeling  of  many  of  them  is  a  secondary  and  incidental  func- 
tion of  the  mind.  Where  harmonies  are  asserted  of  the 
real  world,  they  are  obviously  mere  postulates  of  ration- 
ality, so  far  as  they  transcend  experience.  Such  postulates 
are  exemplified  by  the  ethical  propositions  that  the  indi- 
vidual and  universal  good  are  one,  and  that  happiness  and 
goodness  are  bound  to  coalesce  in  the  same  subject. 

BUMMABY  or  WHAT  PBSOSDBS. 

I  will  now  sum  up  our  progress  so  far  by  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  conclusions  which  we  have 
reached. 


taiian  disputes,  their  loyalties  and  patriotisms  and  exclusions. — their  an* 
nals  now  heoome  a  classic  heritage,  because  men  of  genius  took  part  and 
sang  in  them.  A  thing  is  important  if  any  one  think  it  important.  The 
process  of  history  consists  in  certain  folks  becoming  possessed  of  the  mania 
that  certain  special  things  are  important  infinitely,  whilst  other  folks  can- 
not agree  in  the  belief.  The  Shah  of  Persia  refused  to  be  taken  to  the 
Derby  Day,  saying  "  It  is  already  known  to  me  that  one  horse  can  run  faster 
than  another.'*  He  made  the  question  ** which  horse?"  immaterial.  Any 
question  can  be  made  immaterial  by  subsuming  all  its  answers  under  a 
common  head.  Imagine  what  college  ball-games  and  races  would  be  if  the 
teams  were  to  forget  the  absolute  distinctness  of  Harvard  from  Tale  and 
think  of  both  as  One  in  the  higher  genus  College.  The  sovereign  road  to 
indifference,  whether  to  evils  or  to  goods,  lies  in  the  thought  of  the  higher 
genus.  "  When  we  have  meat  before  us,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  seeking 
indifference  to  IhtU  kir')  of  good,  "  we  must  receive  the  impression  that 
this  is  the  dead  body  ot  a  fish,  and  this  is  the  dead  body  of  a  bird  or  of  a 
pig;  and  again  that  this  Falemian  is  only  a  little  grape-juice,  and  this  pur* 
pie  robe  some  sheep's  wool  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  shell-fish.  Such,  then, 
are  these  impressions,  and  they  reach  the  things  themselves  and  penetrate 
them,  and  we  see  what  kind  of  things  they  are.  Just  in  the  same  way 
oiiglit  we  to  act  through  life,  and  where  there  are  things  which  appear 
most  worthy  of  our  approbation,  we  ought  to  la}'  them  bare  and  look  at 
their  worthlcssness  and  strip  them  of  all  the  words  by  which  they  are  ex- 
alted. "    (Long's  Translation ,  vi.  18.) 


The  mind  bas  a  native  structore  in  tbiB  sense,  that  cer- 
tain of  its  objects,  if  considered  together  in  certain  waj«, 
give  definite  results ;  and  that  no  other  ways  of  eousider- 
ing,  and  no  other  results,  are  possible  if  the  same  objects 
be  takeu. 

The  results  are  '  relations '  which  are  all  expressed  bj 
judgments  of  siibaumption  and  of  comparison. 

The  judgments  of  snbsumption  are  themselves  sub- 
snmed  under  the  latcs  of  logic 

Those  of  comparison  are  expressed  in  dasai/tcationa,  uai 
in  the  sciemxs  of  arithmdic  and  geometry. 

Mr.  Spencer's  opinion  that  our  consciousness  of  clussifi- 
oatory,  logical,  and  mathematical  relations  between  ideas  is 
due  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  corresponding  '  outer 
relations '  have  impressed  our  minds,  is  unintelligible. 

Our  consciousness  of  these  relations,  no  doubt,  has  a 
oatnral  genesis.  But  it  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  inner 
forces  which  have  made  the  brain  grow,  than  in  any  mere 
paths  of  '  frequent '  association  which  outer  stimuli  may 
have  ploughed  in  that  organ. 

But  let  our  sense  for  these  relations  have  arisen  as  it 
may,  the  relations  tliemselves  form  a  fixed  system  of  liue^ 
of  cleavage,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mind,  by  which  we  naturally 
pass  from  one  object  to  another ;  and  the  objects  connected 
by  these  lines  of  cleavage  are  often  not  connected  by  any 
regular  time-  and  space-associations.  We  clistin^uiiib, 
therefore,  between  the  empirical  order  of  things,  and  this 
their  rational  order  of  comparison  ;  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
we  seek  to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter,  as  being  the 
more  congenial  of  the  two  to  our  intellect. 

Auy  classification  of  things  into  kinds  (especially  if  tlie 
kinds  form  series,  or  if  they  successively  involve  each 
other)  is  a  more  rational  way  of  conceiving  the  things  thao 
is  that  mere  juxtaposition  or  separation  of  them  as  indi- 
viduals in  time  and  space  which  is  the  order  of  their  crude 
perception.  Any  assimilation  of  things  to  terms  hetn'een 
which  such  classificatory  relations,  with  their  remote  and 
mediate  transactions,  obtain,  is  a  way  of  bringing  the  thit<ga 
into  a  more  rational  scheme. 

Solids  in  motion  are  such  terms ;  aud  the  mechaniciil 
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philosophy  is  only  a  way  of  conceiving  nature  so  as  to 
arrange  its  items  along  some  of  the  more  natural  lines  of 
cleavage  of  our  mental  structure. 

Other  natural  lines  are  the  moral  and  {esthetic  relations. 
Philosophy  is  still  seeking  to  conceive  things  so  that  these 
relations  also  may  seem  to  obtain  between  them. 

As  long  as  things  have  not  successfully  been  so  con- 
ceived, the  moral  and  aesthetic  relations  obtain  only  between 
entia  raHonia^  terms  in  the  mind ;  and  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
principles  remain  but  postulates,  not  propositions,  with 
regard  to  the  real  world  outside. 

There  is  thus  a  large  body  of  a  priori  or  intuitively 
necessary  truths.  As  a  rule,  these  are  truths  of  comparison 
only,  and  in  the  first  instance  they  express  relations  be- 
tween merely  mental  terms.  Nature,  however,  acts  as  if 
some  of  her  realities  were  identical  with  these  mental 
terms.  So  far  as  she  does  this,  we  can  make  a  priori  propo- 
sitions concerning  natural  fact.  The  aim  of  both  science 
and  philosophy  is  to  make  the  identifiable  terms  more 
numerous.  So  far  it  has  proved  easier  to  identify  nature  s 
things  with  mental  terms  of  the  mechanical  than  with  men- 
tal terms  of  the  sentimental  order. 

The  widest  postulate  of  rationality  is  that  the  world  is 
rationally  intelligible  throughout,  after  the  pattern  of  some 
ideal  system.  The  whole  war  of  the  philosophies  is  over 
that  point  of  faith.  Some  say  they  can  see  their  way 
already  to  the  rationality;  others  that  it  is  hopeless  in  any 
other  but  the  mechanical  way.  To  some  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  a  world  at  all  seems  irrational.  Nonentity  would  be 
a  more  natural  thing  than  existence,  for  these  minds.  One 
philosopher  at  least  says  that  the  relatedness  of  things  to 
each  other  is  irrational  anyhow,  and  that  a  world  of  rela- 
tions can  never  be  made  intelligible.* 

With  this  I  may  be  assumed  to  have  completed  the 
programme  which  I  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  chap- 
ter,  so  far  as  the  theoretic  part  of  our  organic  mental  struc- 

*  **  An  McA»  in  ninem  eignen  Wesen,  ut  jedet  reale  Of(feet  mit  tieh  uUnt 
identueh  und  unbedingt'*—\hAX  is,  the  '*  allgemeimte  Einticht  a  priori  "  tiud 
the  **  allgemeinste  aus  BrfaJirung*'  is  *' AUes  erkennbare  Ml  bedingt," 
(A.  Spir  :  Denken  uiid  Wirklicbkeit.    Compare  also  Herbart  and  Hegel.) 
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tare  goes.  It  can  be  due  ueitLer  to  our  own  nor  to  oar  aa- 
cestors'  experience.  I  now  puss  to  those  practical  parts  ol 
our  orgaiiic  mental  atracture,  Thiuga  are  a  little  differeot 
here ;  and  our  conclusiou,  though  it  lies  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, can  be  bj  no  means  as  confidently  expressed. 

To  be  as  short  and  simple  as  possible,  I  will  take  tha 
case  of  instincts,  and,  supposing  the  reader  to  be  familiar 
with  Chapter  SXIV,  I  will  plunge  in  inedias  res. 

THE  OBIQtN  OP  rNBTINGTS. 

Instincts  must  have  been  either 

1)  Each  specially  created  in  complete  form,  or 

2)  Gradually  evolved. 

As  the  first  alternative  is  nowadays  obsolete,  I  proceed 
directly  to  the  second.  The  two  most  prominent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  way  in  which  instincts  may  have  been  evolved 
are  associated  with  the  names  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin. 

Lamarck's  statement  is  that  animals  have  toanU,  and 
^contract,  to  satisfy  them,  habits  which  transform  themselveH 
gradually  into  so  many  propensities  which  they  can  neither 
resist  nor  change.  These  propensities,  once  acquired,  prop- 
agate themselves  by  way  of  transmission  to  the  young,  so 
that  they  come  to  exist  in  new  individuals,  anteriorly  to  all 
exercise.  Thus  are  the  same  emotions,  the  same  habits, 
the  same  instincts,  perpetuated  without  variation  from  ons 
generation  to  another,  so  long  as  the  outward  conditions 
of  existence  remain  the  same.*  Mr.  Lewes  calls  this  the 
theory  of  'lapsed  intelligence.'  Mr.  Spencer's  words  ate 
clearer  than  Lamarck's,  so  that  I  will  quote  from  him  :  f 


*  Pbllosoplile  ZoOlogiqiie,  Sme  partte,  cbap.  v  .  'de  I'lDBtincL.' 
t  ll  Blioiild  be  Raid  Ihsl  Mr.  Spencer's  moRl  fnrrasi  utterance  about  in- 
slinct  is  !□  bis  Priiiclplea  of  Paycbology,  in  ttie  tbapif  r  under  Ihal  nunB. 
Dr.  Romiuiea  baa  retonnulaled  and  criticised  the  doctrine  of  thia  cb^l«t 
in  bis  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  chapter  iV[t.  I  must  confess  my  Id* 
ability  to  static  its  vagiicnesii  in  itilclligibie  terms.  It  treats  instincts  aa  t 
ftirtber  development  of  reflex  actionn,  and  as  forerunners  of  intelligence,— 
wbich  is  probably  true  of  many.  But  when  it  ascribes  tbeir  fortnation  lo 
the  mere  '  multipHcalioQ  of  ezpcriencea, '  wbicb,  at  first  simple,  mould 
tbe  nervous  system  to  '  correspond  lo  outer  relationa '  by  simple  reflex 
actions,  and.  nfierwards  complex,  make  it  -  correspond '  by  *  compouud 
reflex  actions,'  it  becomes  too  tnysterlous  lo  follow  without  more  of  a  key 
tbnnisgiven.  Tbe  wbok  thing  becomes  perfectly  simple  if  we  auppoir 
tbe  reflex  actions  Co  be  accidental  inborn  idiiisyncraaies  preserved. 
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'*  Setting  out  with  the  unquestionable  assumption,  that  every  new 
fonn  of  emotion  making  its  appearance  in  the  individual  or  the  race  is 
a  modification  of  some  pre-existing  emotion,  or  a  compounding  of 
several  pre-existing  emotions,  we  should  be  greatly  aided  by  knowing 
what  always  are  the  pre-existing  emotions.  When,  for  example,  we 
find  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  lower  animals  show  any  love  of  accu- 
mulation, and  that  this  feeling  is  absent  in  infancy  ;  when  we  see  that 
an  infant  in  arms  exhibits  anger,  fear;  wonder,  while  yet  it  manifests 
no  desire  of  permanent  possession ;  and  that  a  brute  which  has  no  ac- 
quisitive emotion  can  nevertheless  feel  attachment,  jealousy,  love  of  ap- 
probation,— we  may  suspect  that  the  feeling  which  property  satisfies  \b 
compounded  out  of  simpler  and  deeper  feelings.  We  may  conclude 
that  as  when  a  dog  hides  a  bone  there  must  exist  in  him  a  prospective 
gratification  of  hunger,  so  there  must  similarly,  at  first,  in  all  cases 
where  anything  is  secured  or  taken  possession  of,  exist  an  ideal  excite- 
ment of  the  feeling  which  that  thing  will  gratify.  We  may  further  con- 
clude that  when  the  intelligence  is  such  that  a  variety  of  objects  come  to 
be  utilized  for  different  purposes ;  when,  as  among  savages,  divers  wants 
are  satisfied  through  the  articles  appropriated  for  weapons,  shelter, 
clothing,  ornament, — the  act  of  appropriating  comes  to  be  one  con- 
stantly involving  agreeable  associations,  and  one  which  is  therefore 
pleasurable,  irrespective  of  the  end  subserved.  And  when,  as  in  civ- 
ilized life,  the  property  acquired  is  of  a  kind  not  conducing  to  one  order 
of  gratifications,  but  is  capable  of  ministering  to  all  gratifications,  the 
pleasure  of  acquiring  property  grows  more  distinct  from  each  of  the 
various  pleasures  subserved — is  more  completely  differentiated  into  a 
separate  emotion.*  It  is  well  known  that  on  newly-discovered  islands 
not  inhabited  by  man,  birds  are  so  devoid  of  fear  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  knocked  over  with  sticks,  but  that  in  the  course  of  genera- 

*  This  account  of  acquisitiveness  differs  from  our  own.  Without  de- 
nying the  associationiBt  account  to  be  a  true  description  of  a  great  deal  of 
our  proprietary  feeling,  we  admitted  in  addition  an  entirely  primitive  form 
of  desire.  (See  above,  p.  490  fl.)  The  reader  must  decide  as  to  the  plausibili- 
ties of  the  case.  Certainly  appearances  are  in  favor  of  there  being  in  us  9om$ 
cupidities  quite  disconnected  with  the  ulterior  uses  of  the  things  appro- 
priated. The  source  of  their  fascination  lies  in  their  appeal  to  our  aesthetic 
sense,  and  we  wish  thereupon  simply  to  <>wn  them.  Glittering,  hard, 
metallic,  odd.  pretty  things  ;  curious  things  especially  ;  natural  objects  that 
look  as  if  they  were  artificial,  or  that  mimic  other  objects,— these  form  a 
class  of  things  which  human  beings  snatch  at  as  magpies  snatch  rags.  They 
simply  fascinate  us.  What  house  does  not  contain  some  drawer  or  cup- 
board full  of  senseless  odds  and  ends  of  this  sort,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do,  but  which  a  blind  instinct  saves  from  the  ash-barrel  ?  Witness 
people  returning  from  a  walk  on  the  sea-shore  or  in  the  woods,  each 
carrying  some  l\uu9  naturm  in  the  shape  of  stone  or  shell,  or  strip  of  bark 
or  odd-shaped  fungus,  which  litter  the  house  and  grow  daily  more  unsightly, 
no  til  at  last  reason  triumphs  over  blind  propensity  and  sweeps  them  awaj- 
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tlDOs  ibey  acquire  such  a  dread  or  man  as  to  fly  on  his  Approach,  4Dd 
that  this  dread  is  maniftsted  by  young  as  well  as  old.  Now  nniesa  thii 
cbange  be  ascribed  to  the  killing  off  of  the  least  fearful,  and  the  preser- 
vation and  multiplication  of  the  mure  fearful,  which,  t.'niisidering  Ihs 
small  number  killed  by  man,  is  an  inadequate  cause,  it  must  beaacribfd 
to  accumulated  experiences,  and  each  experience  mnst  be  bold  to  baie 
a  share  in  producing  it.  We  must  conclude  that  iii  each  bird  thM  es- 
capes with  injuries  inflicted  by  man,  or  is  alarmed  by  the  outcrieB  of 
other  members  of  the  flock,  .  .  .  there  is  established  an  Hssociation  of 
ideas  between  the  human  aspect  and  the  pains,  direct  and  indirect,  suf- 
fered from  human  agency.  And  we  must  further  conclnde  that  tb« 
state  of  consciousness  which  impels  the  bird  to  take  flight  is  at  Grei 
nothiug  more  than  an  idea!  reproduction  of  those  painful  impreEsiont 
which  before  followed  man's  approach ;  that  such  idcnl  reproductioii 
becomes  more  vivid  and  more  massive  as  the  painful  eiperienoee,  direct 
or  sympathetic,  increase ;  and  that  thus  tbe  emotion,  in  its  inciptmt 
state,  is  nothing  else  than  an  aggregation  of  tbe  revived  patna  before 
experienced.  As,  in  tbe  course  of  generations,  the  young  birds  of  tbii 
race  begin  to  display  a  fear  of  man  before  they  have  been  injured  bj 
him,  it  is  an  unavoidable  inference  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  ra« 
has  been  organically  modified  by  these  experiences  :  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  conclude  that  when  a  young  bird  is  thus  led  to  fly,  it  is  becaow 
the  impression  produced  on  its  senses  by  the  approaching  man  enlails, 
through  an  inciplently  reflex  action,  a  partial  excitement  of  all  thuM 
nerves  which,  in  ita  ancestore,  had  been  excited  under  the  like  con- 
ditioos  ;  that  tbis  pariial  excitement  has  its  accompanying  painfnl  con- 
sciousness: and  [hat  the  vague  painful  consciousness  thus  arising  con- 
BtitntCB  emotion  proper — eTnotion  undtmmposable  into  »pec\fie  exprti- 
ences,  and  t/ier^ore  seetniriglj/  homogenemis.  If  surh  be  the  KTpfo- 
nation  of  the  fact  in  tliU  case,  then  it  if  in  all  cases.  If  'Ae  emotion 
is  so  generated  here,  then  it  is  so  generated  throughout.  If  so,  we  must 
perforce  conclude  that  the  emotional  modiQcations  displayed  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  those  higher  emotions  by  which  civilized  are  di»- 
tingruished  from  savage,  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principlo. 
And,  concluding  this,  we  are  led  strongly  to  suspect  that  tbe  emotioni 
in  general  have  severally  thus  originated."  " 

Obviously  the  word  'emotioD'  here  mesDS  icstmnt  aa 
well, — the  actions  we  call  instinctive  (tre  expressioDH  or 
manifestations  of  the  emotioDs  whose  geneHis  Mr.  Hpeucer 
describes.  Now  if  hnbit  could  thus  bear  fruit  outside  the 
individtial  life,  and  if  the  modiiicatious  so  painftUlj  ac- 
quired by  the  parenta'  nervous  systems  could  be  found 
ready-made  at  birth  in  those  of  the  youDg,  it  woald  be  hftn! 


*  Review  of  Bain  !u  II,  Spencer:  IllustratioaB  uf  Universal   Pru^reM 
3w  York.  ;864),  pp.  311.  IJIS. 
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to  oyerestimate  the  importance,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical, of  such  an  extension  of  its  sway.  In  principle,  in- 
stincts would  then  be  assimilated  to  '  secondarily -automatic  * 
habits,  and  the  origin  of  many  of  them  out  of  tentative  ex- 
periments made  during  ancestral  lives,  perfected  by  repe- 
tition, addition,  and  association  through  successive  genera- 
tions, would  be  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  understand. 

Contemporary  students  of  instinct  have  accordingly 
been  alert  to  discover  all  the  facts  which  would  seem  to 
establish  the  possibility  of  such  an  explanation.  The  list 
is  not  very  long,  considering  what  a  burden  of  conclusions 
it  has  to  bear.  Let  acquisitiveness  and  fear  of  man,  as  just 
argued  for  by  Spencer,  lead  it  off.  Other  cases  of  the  latter 
sort  are  the  increased  shvness  of  the  woodcock  noticed  to 
have  occurred  within  sixty  years'  observation  by  Mr.  T.  A, 
Knight,  and  the  greater  shyness  everywhere  shown  by  large 
than  by  small  birds,  to  which  Darwin  has  called  attention. 
Then  we  may  add — 

The  propensities  of  'pointing,'  'retrieving,*  etc.,  in 
sporting  dogs,  which  seem  partly,  at  any  rate,  to  be  due  to 
training,  but  which  in  well-bred  stock  are  all  but  innate. 
It  is  in  these  breeds  considered  bad  for  a  litter  of  young  if 
its  sire  or  dam  have  not  been  trained  in  the  field. 

Docility  of  domestic  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Tameness  of  young  of  tame  rabbit — ^young  wild  rabbits 
being  invincibly  timid. 

Young  foxes  are  most  wary  in  those  places  where  they 
are  most  severely  hunted. 

Wild  ducks,  hatehed  out  by  tame  ones,  fly  off.  But  if 
kept  close  for  some  generations,  the  young  are  said  to  be- 
come tame.* 

Young  savages  at  a  certain  age  will  revert  to  the  wood& 

English  greyhounds  taken  to  the  high  plateau  of  Mexico 
could  not  at  first  run  well,  on  account  of  rarefied  air.  Their 
whelps  entirely  got  over  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Lewes  somewhere  t  tells  of  a  terrier  pup  whose 
parente   had  been  taught  to  '  beg,'  and  who  constantly 

*  Ribot :  De  rH6r§dit6.  2me  kd.  p.  26. 

t  Quoted  (without  reference)  in  Spencer's  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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threw  himseli  spontaneously  into  the  begging  attitndft 
Darwin  tells  of  a  French  orphan-child,  brought  up  oat  of 
France,  yet  shrugging  like  his  ancestors.* 

Musical  ability  often  increases  from  geDeration  to  gen- 
eration in  the  families  of  musiciaue. 

The  hereditarily  epileptic  guinea-pigs  of  Brown-Se- 
quard,  whose  parents  had  become  epileptic  through  anrgiral 
operations  on  the  spinal  cord  or  sciatic  nerve.  The  adult& 
often  lose  some  of  their  hind  toes,  and  the  young,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  epileptic,  are  frequently  bom  with  the  corre- 
sponding  toes  lacking.  The  offspring  of  guinea-pigs  whose 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve  has  been  cut  on  one  side  will 
have  the  ear  larger,  the  eyeball  smaller,  etc.,  just  like  their 
parents  after  the  operation.  Puncture  of  the  '  restiform 
body '  of  the  medulla  will,  in  the  same  animal,  congest  and 
enlarge  one  eye,  and  cause  gangrene  of  one  ear.  In  the 
young  of  such  parents  the  same  symptoms  occur. 

Physical  refinement,  delicate  hands  and  feet,  etc.,  ap- 
pear in  families  well-bred  and  rich  for  several  generations. 

The  '  nervous '  temperament  also  develops  in  the  de- 
scendants of  sedentary  brain-working  people. 

Inebriates  produce  offspring  in  various  ways  degener- 
ate. 

Nearsightedness  is  produced  by  indoor  occupation  for 
generations.  It  has  been  found  in  Europe  much  more  fre- 
quent among  schoolchildren  in  towns  than  among  children 
of  the  same  age  in  the  country. 

These  latter  cases  are  of  the  inheritance  of  structoral 
rather  than  of  functional  peculiarities.  But  as  strnctare 
gives  rise  to  function  it  may  be  said  that  the  principle  is 
the  same.  Amongst  other  inheritances  of  adaptivet  Btmc- 
taral  change  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  '  Yankee '  type. 

Scrofula,  rickets,  and  other  diseases  of  bad  conditions 
of  life. 


•  Expression  of  EraolioQB  (N.  T.),  p.  387. 

f  '  Adaptive '  chnngea  are  those  produced  by  the  direct  effect  of  out- 
ward coodiliong  oil  AH  organ  or  orgBDism.  SuDbuned  complexion,  bony 
hands,  muBCular  toughness,  are  illustrations. 
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The  udders  and  permanent  milk  of  the  domestic  breeds 
of  cow. 

The  'fancy'  rabbit's  ears,  drooping  through  lack  of 
need  to  erect  them.  Dog's,  ass's,  et<L,  in  some  breeds 
ditto. 

The  obsolete  eyes  of  mole  and  various  cave-dwelling 
animals. 

The  diminished  size  of  the  wing-bones  of  domesticated 
ducks,  due  to  ancestral  disuse  of  fl^hi* 

These  are  about  all  the  facts  which,  by  one  author  or 
another,  have  been  invoked  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
'  lapsed  intelligence  *  theory  of  the  origin  of  instincts. 

Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  that  of  the  natural  selection  of 
accidentally  produced  tendencies  to  action. 

'*  It  would,''  Bays  he,  '*  be  the  moet  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  number  of  instincts  have  been  acquired  by  habit  in  one  genera- 
tion, and  then  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  suooeeding  generations. 
It  can  clearly  be  shown  that  the  most  wonderful  instincts  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  namely,  those  of  the  hive-bee  and  of  many  ants, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  thus  acquired,  t  It  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted that  instincts  are  as  important  as  corporeal  structure  for  the  wel- 
fare of  each  species,  under  its  present  conditions  of  life.  Under  changed 
conditions  of  life,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  slight  modifications  of  in- 
stinct might  be  profitable  to  a  species  ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in- 
stincts do  vary  ever  so  little,  then  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  natural 
selection  preserving  and  continually  accumulating  variations  of  instinct 
to  any  extent  that  may  be  profitable.  It  is  thus,  as  I  believe,  that  all 
the  most  complex  and  wonderful  instincts  have  arisen.  ...  I  believe 
that  the  effects  of  habit  are  of  quite  subordinate  importance  to  the  effects 
of  the  natural  selection  of  what  may  be  called  accidental  variations  of 
instincts  ; — that  is,  of  variations  produced  by  the  same  unknown  causes 
which  produce  slight  deviations  of  bodily  structure.'*  % 


*  For  these  and  other  facts  cf.  Th.  Ribot :  De  l'H6r^t6 ;  W.  B.  Car- 
penter :  Ck)nlemporary  Review,  vol.  21,  p.  296^  779,  867 ;  H.  Spencer : 
Princ.  of  Biol.  pt.  ir.  ch.  v,  vin,  ix,  x ;  pt.  m.  ch.  xi,  xn ;  C.  Darwin : 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  ch.  xn,  xui,  xrv ;  Sam'l  But- 
ler :  Life  and  Habit ;  T.  A.  Knight :  Philos.  Trans.  1887 ;  £.  Dupuy : 
'Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol.  xi.  p.  883 ;  F.  Papillon  ;  Nature  and  Life, 
p.  880;  Crotbers,  in  Pop.  Sci.  M.,  Jan.  (or  Feb.)  1889. 

f  [Because,  being  exhibited  by  neuter  insects,  the  effects  of  mere  pra^ 
tlco  cannot  accumulate  from  one  generation  to  another. — W.  J.] 

}  Origin  of  Species,  chap.  vu. 
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.  The  evidence  for  Mr.  Darwin's  view  is  too  complex  to 
be  given  in  this  place.  To  my  own  mind  it  is  quite  convinc- 
ing. If,  with  the  Darwinian  theory  in  mind,  one  re-reads 
the  list  of  examples  given  in  favor  of  the  Lamarckian  theoiy, 
one  finds  that  many  of  the  cases  are  irrelevant,  and  that 
some  make  for  one  side  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is 
so  obvious  in  many  of  the  cases  that  it  is  needless  to  point 
it  out  in  detail.  The  shrugging  child  and  the  begging  pup, 
e.g.,  prove  somewhat  too  much.  They  are  examples  so 
unique  as  to  suggest  spontaneous  variation  rather  than  in- 
herited habit.  In  other  cases  the  observations  much  need 
corroboration,  e.g.,  the  effects  of  not  training  for  a  generation 
in  sporting  dogs  and  race-horses,  the  difference  between 
young  wild  rabbits  bom  in  captivity  and  young  tame  ones, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  many  generations  of  captivity  on 
wild  ducks,  etc 

'  Similarly,  the  increased  wariness  of  the  large  birds,  ot 
those  on  islands  frequented  by  men,  of  the  woodcock,  of 
th0  ioxes,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bolder  families 
have  been  killed  off^  and  left  none  but  the  naturally  timid 
behind,  or  simply  to  the  individual  experience  of  older 
birds  being  imparted  by  example  to  the  young  so  that  a 
riBvr  educational  tradition  has  occurred. — The  cases  of  phy- 
sical refinement,  nervous  temperament,  Yankee  type,  etc., 
also  need  much  more  discriminating  treatment  than  they 
have  yet  received  from  the  Lamarckians.  There  is  no  real 
evidence  that  physical  refinement  and  nervosity  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate from  generation  to  generation  in  aristocratic  or 
intellectual  families ;  nor  is  there  any  that  the  change  in 
that  direction  which  Europeans  transplanted  to  America 
undergo  is  not  all  completed  in  the  first  generation  of 
children  bred  on  our  soil.  To  my  mind,  the  facts  all  point 
that  way.  Similarly  the  better  breathing  of  the  grey- 
hounds born  in  Mexico  was  surely  due  to  a  post-natal 
adaptation  of  the  pups*  thorax  to  the  rarer  aii. 

Distinct  neurotic  degeneration  may  undoubtedly  accumu- 
late from  parent  to  child,  and  as  the  parent  usually  in  this 
case  grows  worse  by  his  own  irregular  habits  of  life,  the 
temptation  lies  near  to  ascribe  the  child's  deterioration  to 
this  cause.    This,  again,  is  a  hasty  conclusion.    For  neurotic 
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degeneration  is  unquestionably  a  disease  whose  original 
causes  are  unknown ;  and  like  other  '  accidental  varii^tioluii 
it  is  hereditary.  But  it  ultimately  ends  in  sterility ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  quite  unfair  to  draw  any  condusioBs  from  its 
natural  history  in  favor  of  the  transmission  of .  acquired 
peculiarities.  Nor  does  the  degeneration  of  the  children.of 
alcoholics  prove  anything  in  favor  of  their  having  inherited 
the  shattered  nervous  system  which  the  alcohol  hasinduoed 
in  their  parents :  because  the  poison  usually  has  a  ohanoe 
to  directly  affect  their  own  bodies  before  birth,  by .  acting 
on  the  germinal  matter  from  which  they  are  formed.whiltft 
it  is  still  nourished  by  the  alcoholized  blood  of  the  parent 
In  many  cases,  moreover,  the  parental  alcoholics  are  them- 
selves degenerates  neurotically,  and  the  drink-^habitisonly 
a  symptom  of  their  disease,  which  in  some  form  »or  other 
they  also  propagate  to  their  children.  •  .     .      ,  ••  •'c; 

There  remain  the  inherited  mutilations  of  the  •guinea^ 
pig.  But  these  are  such  startling  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
rule  with  animals  that  they  should  hardly  be  used  as-'  en- 
amples  of  a  typical  process.  The  docility  of'  domestic 
cattle  is  certainly  in  part  due  to  man's  selection,  etc,  etc 
In  a  word,  the  proofs  form  rather  a  beggarly  array.-         -  •  • 

Add  to  this  that  the  writers  who  have  tried  to  carry  out 
the  theory  of  transmitted  habit  with  any  detail  are-  always 
obliged  somewhere  to  admit  inexplicable  variation,  .  Thus 
Spencer  allows  that 

'  *  SociaUty  can  begin  only  where,  through  some  ftligbt  variatioii,  there 
is  less  tendency  than  usual  for  the  individuals  to  disperse.  .  ^  .  That 
slight  variations  of  mental  nature,  sufficient  to  initiate  this  proc^ss^inay 
be  fairly  assumed,  all  our  domestic  animals  show  us:  differences  .in  their 
characters  and  likings  are  conspicuous.  Sociality  having  thus  commenced, 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  tending  ever  to  maintain  and  increase  it,  it 
will  be  further  strengthened  by  the  inherited  effects  of  habit.  *^  Again, 
in  writing  of  the  pleasure  of  pity,  Mr.  Spencer  says  :  ''  This  feeling' is 
not  one  that  has  arisen  through  the  inherited  effecu  of  experiences,: but 
belongs  to  a  quite  different  group^  traceable  to  the  survival  of  th^  ^tte^t 
simply— rto  the  natural  selection  of  incidental  variatiQUQ^  In  this  gro^ip 
are  included  all  the  bodily  appetites,  together  with  those  simpler  in- 
stincts, sexual  and  parental,  by  which  every  race  is  maintained  ;  and 
Which  must  exist  before  the  higher  processes  of  mental  cvofutioii  can 
commence."  t  •  '•    '*  * 
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The  inheritance  of  tricks  of  maimer  and  trifliog  pecnli- 
arities,  tinch  aa  handwritmg,  certain  odd  gestures  when 
pleased,  peculiar  movements  during  sleep,  etc.,  haye  also 
been  quoted  in  faror  of  tlie  theory  of  transmission  of  ac- 
quired habits.  Strangely  enough  ;  for  of  all  things  in  the 
world  these  tricks  seem  most  like  idiosyncratic  variatioDs. 
They  are  usually  defects  or  oddities  which  the  edacatioD 
of  the  individual,  the  pressure  of  what  is  really  acquired 
by  him,  would  ooanteract,  but  which  are  too  native  to  be 
repressed,  and  breaks  through  all  artificial  barriers,  in  his 
children  aa  well  as  in  himselL 

I  leave  my  text  practically  just  as  it  was  written  in  188EL 
I  proceeded  at  that  time  to  draw  a  tentative  conclusion  to 
the  effect  that  the  origin  of  moat  of  our  instincts  must  oer- 
tainly  be  deemed  fruits  of  the  back-door  method  of  genesis 
and  not  of  ancestral  experience  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term.  Whether  acquired  ancestral  habits  played  any 
part  at  all  in  their  production  was  still  an  open  question  in 
which  it  would  be  as  rash  to  affirm  as  to  deny.  Alreadr 
before  that  time,  however.  Professor  Weismann  of  Freiburg 
had  begun  a  very  serious  attack  upon  the  Lamarckian 
theory,*  and  his  polemic  has  at  last  excited  such  a  widespread 
interest  among  naturalists  that  the  whilom  almost  unhes- 
itatingly accepted  theory  seems  almost  on  the  point  of 
l)eing  abandoned. 

I  will  therefore  add  some  of  Weismanu's  criticisms  of  the 
supposed  evidence  to  my  own.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  a 
captivating  theory  of  descent  of  his  own,t  which  makes  hira 
think  it  a  priori  impossible  that  any  peculiarity  acquired 
during  lifetime  by  the  parent  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
germ.  Into  the  nature  of  that  theory  this  is  not  the  place 
to  go.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  has  made  him  a  keener  critic 
of  Lamarck's  and  Spencer's  theory  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  been.  The  only  way  in  which  the  germinal  prodttets 
can  be  influenced  whilst  in  the  body  of  the  parent  is,  accord' 

*  Ueber  die  Vererbung  |JeD&.  188S).  Prof.  WelimuiD'B  ^mya  oi 
Heredlly  tuive  receDtly  (188Q)  been  publisbed  la  Eagliali  la  «  collected 

t  B«at  eipreaieil  in  liie  Essay  od  Ibe  ContiituiUU  de*  Etimplaamat  (I88£( 
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iog  to  Weismann^  by  good  or  bad  nutrition.  Through  this 
they  may  degenerate  in  various  ways  or  lose  vitality  alto- 
gether. They  may  also  be  infected  through  the  blood  by 
8mall*pox,  syphilis,  or  other  yirulent  diseases,  and  other- 
wise be  poisoned.  But  peculiarities  of  neural  structure  and 
habit  in  the  parents  which  the  parents  themadvea  were  not 
bam  wiihf  they  can  never  acquire  unless  perhaps  accident- 
aUy  through  some  coincidental  variation  of  their  own. 
Accidenial  variations  develop  of  course  into  idiosyncrasies 
which  tend  to  pass  to  later  generations  in  virtue  of  the 
well-known  law  which  no  one  doubts. 

Referring  to  the  often-heard  assertion  that  the  increase 
of  talent  found  in  certain  families  from  one  generation  to 
another  is  due  to  the  transmitted  effects  of  exercise  of  the 
faculty  concerned  (the  Bachs,  the  Bemoullis,  Mozart,  etc), 
he  sensibly  remarks,  that  the  talent  being  kept  in  exercise, 
it  ought  to  have  gone  on  growing  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  generations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  quickly  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  then  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  which  is  what 
happens  always  when  an  idiosyncrasy  is  exposed  to  the.  ef- 
fects of  miscellaneous  intermarriage. 

The  hei^ditary  epilepsy  and  other  degenerations  of  the 
operated  guinea-pigs  are  explained  by  Professor  Weis- 
mann  as  results  of  infection  of  the  young  by  the  parent's 
blood.  The  latter  he  supposes  to  undergo  a  pathologic 
change  in  consequence  of  the  original  traumatic  injury.  The 
obsolescence  of  disused  organs  he  explains  very  satisfactor- 
ily, without  invoking  any  transmission  of  the  direct  effects  of 
disuse,  by  his  theory  of  panmixyy  for  which  I  must  refer  to 
his  own  writings.  Finally,  he  criticises  searchingly  the 
stories  we  occasionally  hear  of  inherited  mutilations  in 
animals  (dogs*  ears  and  tails,  etc.),  and  cites  a  prolonged 
series  of  experiments  of  his  own  on  mice,  which  he  bred  for 
many  generations,  cutting  off  both  parental  tails  each  time, 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  length  of  tail  with 
which  the  young  continued  to  be  bom. 

The  strongest  argument,  after  all,  in  favor  of  the  La- 
marckian  theory  remains  the  a  priori  one  urged  by  Spencer 
in  his  little  work  (much  the  solidest  thing,  by  the  way,  which 
he  has  ever  written)  '  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution.* 
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Since,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  the  accidental  variations  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  independent  of  each  other,  if  the 
entire  organization  of  animals  were  due  to  such  accidental 
variations  alone,  the  amount  of  mutual  adaptation  and  har- 
mony that  we  now  find  there  could  hardly  possibly  have 
come  about  in  any  finite  time.  We  must  rather  suppose  that 
the  divers  varying  parts  brought  the  other  parts  into  har- 
mony with  themselves  by  exercising  them  ad  hoc,  and  that 
the  effects  of  the  exercise  remained  and  were  passed  on  to 
the  young.  This  forms,  of  course,  a  gresbipresumption  against 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  view  of  selection  of  accidental 
variations  exclusively.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
favor  of  the  contrary  view,  that  adaptive  changes  are  in- 
herited, we  have  as  yet  perhaps  not  one  single  unequivocal 
item  of  positive  proof. 

I  must  therefore  end  this  chapter  on  the  genesis  of  our 
mental  structure  by  reaffirming  my  conviction  that  the  so- 
called  Experience-philosophy  has  failed  to  prove  its  point 
No  more  if  we  take  ancestral  experiences  into  account  than 
if  we  limit  ourselves  to  those  of  the  individual  after  birth, 
can  we  believe  that  the  couplings  of  terms  within  the  mind 
are  simple  copies  of  corresponding  couplings  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  environment.  This  indeed  is  true  of  a  small 
part  of  our  cognitions.  But  so  far  as  logical  and  mathe- 
matical, ethical,  aesthetical,  and  metaphysical  propositions 
go,  such  an  assertion  is  not  only  untrue  but  altogether 
unintelligible;  for  these  propositions  say  nothing  about 
the  time-  and  space-order  of  things,  and  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  such  shallow  and  vague  accounts  of  them  as 
Mill's  and  Spencer's  could  ever  have  been  given  by  think- 
ing men. 

The  causes  of  our  mental  structure  are  doubtless  natural, 
and  connected,  like  all  our  other  peculiarities,  with  those  of 
our  nervous  structure.  Our  interests,  our  tendencies  of  at- 
tention, our  motor  impulses,  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and 
theoretic  combinations  we  delight  in,  the  extent  of  our 
power  of  apprehending  schemes  of  i  elation,  just  like  the 
elementary  relations  themselves,  time,  space,  difference  and 
similarity,  and  the  elementary  kinds  of  feeling,  have  all 
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grown  up  in  ways  of  which  at  present  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count Even  in  the  clearest  parts  of  Psychology  our  insight 
is  insignificant  enough.  And  the  more  sincerely  one  seeks 
to  trace  the  actual  course  of  paychogenesis^  the  steps  by 
which  as  a  race  we  may  have  come  by  the  peculiar  mental 
attributes  which  we  possess,  the  more  clearly  one  per- 
ceives ''  the  slowly  gatiiering  twilight  close  in  utter  night." 


THB   END. 
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ciation-time, 558  ff. 

Cause,  consciousness  a,  I.  187 ;  II. 
58a,  592 

Centres,  cortical,  I.  80  ff.;  motor. 
81 ;  visual,  41 ;  auditory,  52;  olfac- 
tory, 57;  gustatory.  58;  tactile,  68 

Cerebral  process,  see  neural  pnh 
ee$$ 

Cerebrum,  see  Brain,  Hemitpheru 

Chadbournb,  P  a.,  II.  888 

Characters,  general,  II.  829  ff. 

Charcut,  I.  54-5;  II.  68,  596 

Chloroform,  I.  581 

Choice,  see  edeetion,  t'ntenMl 

Circulation  in  brain,  I.  97;  effects 
of  sensory  stimuli  upon,  IL  874 
ff. ;  in  grief,  448-4 

Classic  and  romantic.  II.  469 

Classifications,  II.  646 

Clat,  E.  C.  R,  I.  609 

Cleanliness,  II.  484 

Clearness,  I.  426 

Clifford,  I.  180-2 

Clouston,  II.  114,  284-6^  587.  689 

CoBBB.  F.  P..  I.  874 

Cochlea,  theory  of  its  action,  II. 
169 

Cognition,  see  knomng 

CoHRN,  H.,  I.  865 

CoiJKRiDGB,  S.  T.,  I.  572,  681 

('ol lateral  innervation,  see  tioaiioui 
funeiian 

Comparison,  Chapter  XIII:  rela- 
tions disooverea  by  comparison 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  time 
and  space  order  of  their  terms, 
II.  641;  mediate.  489,  644;  see 
d%ffertno&,  Ukene$9 

Composition,  of  Mind  out  of  its 
elements,  see  Mind-Stuf  theory; 
(!!fTi*ronces  duo  to,  I.  491 

COMTK.  A.,  I.  187 

Conc<'ivftbility,  I.  468 

C\>nre]>'i<>ns,  Chapter  Xll:  defined, 
1.  4r'.— their  pormancnce.  464 
IT.;  tit)  not  develop  of  them. 
selves.  466  fit.;  al>strart.  468;  uni- 
versal.  478;  essentially  teleologi- 
cal,  II.  832 


Conceptual  order  different  from 
perceptual,  I.  482 

Concomitants,  law  of  varying,  I.  506 

Confusion,  II.  352 

Consciousness,  its  seat,  I.  65;  its 
distribution,  142-8;  iU  function  of 
selection,  189-41;  is  per$onal  in 
form,  225;  is  continuous,  287, 
488;  of  lack.  251:  of  self  not 
essential,  278;  of  olffeet  comes 
first,  274;  always  partial  and  se- 
lective, 284  ff.,  see  SeUetum;  of 
the  process  of  thinking,  800  ff.; 
the  span  of.  406 

Consent,  in  willing,  II.  568 

Considerations.  I.  *J0 

Constructivcncss,  II.  426 

Contiguity,  association  by,  I.  561 

Continuity  of  object  of  conscious- 
ness. 1.  488 

Contrast,  of  colors,  II,  18-27;  of 
temperatures,  14;  two  theories  of, 
17  ff.,  245;  of  movements,  245  ff.. 
250 

Convolutions,  motor,  I.  41 

Cortex,  of  brain,  experiments  oa 
I.  81  ff. 

Cramming,  I.  668 

Credulity,  our  primitive,  II.  819 

CUDWORTH,  R.,  II.  9 

*  Cue.' the  mental.  II.  497,  518 

CUMBBRLAND,  8.,  II.  685 

Curiosity.  II.  429 
CZBRMAK.  II.  170.  175 

Darwin,  C.  U.  482.  446,  479,  464, 

678,  681-2-4 
Darwinism,    scholastic     refutaUoii 

of,  II.  670 
Data,  the.  of  psychology,  1. 184 
Davidson,  T.,  I.  474 
Deaf-mute's  thought  in  infancy,  L 

266 
Deafness,  mental,  I.  50.  55-6.    Bee 

hearing 
Dran,  8.,  I.  894 
Decision,  five  types  of,  II.  581 
Degenerations,  oescending  in  nerve- 
centres,  I.  87.  52 
Dbijlbarre,  £..  II.  18-27,  71 
DsLnoErF.    J.,    1.    455,    581,  641, 

542,    548-P.    II.    100,   189.    249. 

264.  605.  609.  612 
Deliberation.  II.  528  ff. 
Delusions,  insane,  I.  875;  11.  114  ff. 
Depth.  s(*e  third  dimennon 
Dbscartes.  I.  180,  200,  214,  844 
Destutt  dk  Tracy.  I   247 
Determinism  must  be  postulated  by 

psychology,  II.  576 
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Dbwet,  J.,  I.  478 

Dichotomy  in  ihinklDg.  IL  664 

Dickens,  C,  I.  874 

DiBTZB,  I.  407,  617 

Difference,  not  reaoWable  into  oom- 
position,  I.  ^M) ;  noticed  most 
between  species  of  a  genus,  589 ; 
the  magnitude  of,  581 ;  least  dis- 
cernible, 587  ff.;  methods  for 
ascertatiiinff,  640  ff. 

local,  II.  167  ff.;   genesis   of 

our  perception  of,  642 

Diffusion  of  movements,  the  law  of. 
II.  872 

Dimension,  third,  II.  134  ff.,  212 
ff.,220 

Dipsomania,  II.  648 

Disbelief,  II.  284 

Discrimination,  Chapter  XIII: 
conditions  which  favor  it,  I.  494; 
improves bypractice, 506;  spatial, 
II.  167  ff.     See  difference 

Dissociation,  I.  486-7;  law  of,  by 
varying  concomitants,  506 

.  ditto,  II.  845.  859 

of  one  part  of  the  mind  from 

another,  see  Janet,  Pierre 

Distance,  between  terms  of  a  series, 
I.  580 

in  space,  see  iMrd  dimeneion 

DietraeUon,  I.  404.     See  tnaitenUon 

Dizziness,  see  f)eriiffo 

Dog's  cortical  centres,  after  Ferrier, 
I.  88;  after  Munk,  I.  44-5;  after 
Luciani,  1. 46, 53, 58, 60;  for  special 
muscles,  64;  hemispheres  ablated, 
70 

Donaldson,  n.  170 

DoNDURS.  II.  235 

Double  images,  II.  225-30;  252 

Doubt,  II.  234,  318  ff.;  the  mania  of, 
545 

DouGAL,  J.  D..  11.222 

Drainage  of  one  brain-cell  by  an- 
other, II.  583  ff. 

Dreams,  II.  294 

Drobisch.  I  632.  660 

Drunkard,  II.  565 

Drunkermeca,  I.  144;  II.  548,  565, 
628 

Dualism  of  object  and  knower,  I. 
2 1 8   220 

Duality,  of  Brain,  I.  890,  399 

Dudley,  A.  T.,  on  mental  qualities 
01  an  athlete,  II.  539 

DUFOUR,  II.  211 

DuNAN,  Ch.,  II.  176,  206,  208-9 

Duration,  the  primitive  object  in 
time-perception,  I.  609;  our  esti- 
mate of  short,  611  ff. 


' Dynamogeny,' n.  879  ff..  49t 

SsBiNeHAUS,  H.,  I.  648,  1176 

Booentric  projection  of 
n.  81  ff.,  196  ff. 

Edacation  of  hemispheres.  L  76 
Qeepedagogie  remarke 

Effort,  II.  584-7.  Musctilar  effort, 
562.    Moral  effort,  549.  561.  IFTS-t 

EeoER,  v.,  I.  280-1-2;  n.  856 

Ego,  Empirical,  1. 291  ff. ;  pare,  841 
ff.;  'transcendental,'  962;  criti- 
cised. 864 

Elementary  factors  of  mind,  see 
Unite  4f  eoneekfueneae 

Elsas,  I.  548 

Emkrson,  R.  W.,  I.  583,  n.  807 

Emotion,  Chapter  XXY:  continuous 
with  instinct,  II.  442;  descriptton 
of  typical  emotions,  448-0;  resales 
from  reflex  effects  of  etimulos 
upon  organism.  449 ff.;  their clsss- 
iflcation.  454;  in  annsthetic  sub- 
jects, 455;  in  the  absence  of  nor- 
mal stimulus,  458-60;  effects  of 
expressing,  468  ff . ;  of  repreeeing, 
466;  the  subtler,  469  ff.;  the  neu- 
ral process  in,  472;  differenoss 
in  individuals.  474;  evolution  of 
special  emotions.  477  ft. 

Empirical  ego,  I.  290 

Empirical  propositions,  II.  644 

Emulation.  II.  409 

Ennui,  I.  626 

Entoptic  sensations,  I.  516  If. 

Equation,  i>ersonal,  I.  418 

*  Equilibration.'  direct  and  indirect, 
627 

Essences,  their  meaning.  11.  829  ff.: 
sentimental  and  mechanical,  665 

Essential  qualities,  see  eeeeneen 

EsTBL,  I.  613,  618 

Evolutionism  demands  a  '  mind- 
dust,'  146 

ExNER,  on  human  cortical  centres 
I.  36;  on  *  circumvallation  *  of 
centres,  65;  his  psychodometer, 
87;  on  reaction- time,  91;  on  per. 
ception  of  rapid  succession,  409; 
on  attention,  439;  on  time-percep- 
tion. 615.  638.  646;  on  feeling  of 
motion.  II.  172 

Experience,  I.  402,  487.  Relatioo 
or  experience  to  necessary  Judg* 
men ts.  Chapter  XXVIII.  Expen- 
ence  defined.  II.  619  ff.,  628 

Experimentation  in  psychology.  I 
192 

Extradition  of  sensations,  II.  81  ff* 
195  ff 
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mkcT,  the  PBvchologists.  I.  196, 

d78,  158;  U.  &\ 
Familiarity,  sense  of,  see  rtoogniUion 
Fatalism,  IL  674 
Fatiffue,  diminishes  vptm.  at  oon- 

sciousness,  I.  640 
Fear,  instinct  of,  H.  886,  415;  the 

symptoms  of,  446;  morbid,  460; 

origin  of.  478 
Fbconrb,  1. 485-6.  588, 589  fl.,  549, 

616,  645;  H.  50,  70.  187  ff.,  178^ 

464 
Filing,  synonym  for  consdoosness 


relation,  848 


in  ffenend  in  this  book»  I.  186; 

f eeunffs  of  r 
FiLiDAX.,1.  880-4 
FiR^,  Ch.,  n.  68,  878  ff. 
Fkbrikr,  D..  I.  81.  46-7-Q,  68,  57- 

8-9,  445;    U.  508 
Fkrrixb,  Jab.,  I.  874,  475 
F\i(U,  of  the  will,  H.  501,  686^  561» 

564;  568.    BeedsdMm 
FiCHTR,  I.  865 
FiCK,  I.  150 
FiSKK.  J.,  n.  577 
Fixed  ideas.    Bee  imkttiU  iim$ 
Flbobeig'8  Pyramidenbahn,  L  87 
Flijvt,  R,  II.  485 

FLOUBBN8,  p.,  I.  80 

Force,  supposed  sense  of,  II.  518 
ForgeUing,  I.  679  ff . ;  II.  870-1.   Bee 


FovihLkM,  A.,  n.  500,  570 
Fbanqois-Frahok,  I.  70 
Frankuk,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  II.  94 
Frans,  Dr.,  II.  63 
Freedom,  of  the  will,  II.  569  ff. 
'Fringe'  of  object,  L  858,  881-8. 

471-2.  478 
Froe*s  nerve^)enties,  1. 14 
Fudon   of  feelings  unintelligible, 

I.  157-48;  II.  2.    Bee  Mind-thif 

Fusion  of  impressions  into  one  ob- 
ject, I.  48<  508;  H.  108,  188 

Qaltok,  F..  I.  854,  965.   685;  on 

mental  imagery,  IL  51-7;  on  gre- 

gariousness,  480 
Qenersl  propositions,  what  they  in- 

TolTe,  IL  887  ff .    Bee  unktmal 

eonMJptUom 
Genesis  of  brain-slmcture,  its  two 

modes,  IL  684 
Qenius,  L  488^  680;    n.  110,  858, 

860 
Ctontleman,  the  mind  of  the^  n.  870 
Geometry,  n.  658 
Giddinesa^  see  write 
GiuiAH,  B.  L.  L  90 


Glst.  B.,  n.  514-5,  885 
GOLIMGHXIDBH,  IL  170,  198  ff.,  909 
GoLTZ.  I.  9,  81,  88,  84,  45,  46,  56^ 

68,  67,  69,  70,  74,  77 
Gorilla,  U.  416 
Gbabfb,  a.,  n.  507,  510 
GBAsraBT,  I.  640 
Grabsman,  R,  n.  654 
Gregariousness,  IL  4B0 
Green,  T.  H.,  L  847, 874, 86^^;  IL 

4,  10,  11 
Grief,  U.  448,  480 
GiusaiNGBR,  W..  II.  898 
Grubelbucht,  n.  284 
Guinea-pigs,  epileptic,  etc..IL  688-7 
GuiBLAiN,  n.  546 
GuRMBT,  £.,  L  209;  IL  117, 18^  469, 

610 
GuTAU,  II.  414,  469 

Habit,  Chapter  lY:  due  to  plastic!^ 
of  brain-matter,  1. 106;  depends  on 
ptUhi  in  nerre-centres,  Wt\  origi- 
nation of,  109-18;  mechanism  of 
concatenated  habits,  114-8;  they 
demand  some  sensation.  118;  ethi- 
cal and  pedagogic  maxims,  181-7; 
is  the  ground  of  association,  566; 
of  memory,  655 

Habito  may  inhibit  instincts,  II.  894. 
Habit  accounts  for  one  large  part 
of  our  knowledge,  688 

Hall,  G.  8.,  I.  96-7,  568,  614,  616; 
U.  155.  847,  281.  428 

Hallucination,  sensation  a  veridical, 
n.  88;  of  lost  limbs.  88,  105;  of 
emotional  feeling,  459 

Hallucinations,  II.  114  ff.;  hypna- 
ffoffic,  184;  the  brain-process  in, 
122  fl. ;  hypnotic.  604 

Hamiltoh,  W.,  I.  214, 215, 274, 406^ 
419,  569, 578,  682;  U.  118 

Hammond,  E  ,  II.  678 

Haploscopic  method.  II.  286 

Harlbss,  n.  497 

Hartlet,  I.  558,  561.  564,  600 

Hartmann,  R.  ,  n.  416 

Hasheesh-delirium,  II.  181 

Hearing,  its  cortical  centre.  I.  58 

Heat,  of  mental  work,  L  100 

HscKER.  n.  480 

Hegel,  1.  168.  265,  866,  869,  666 

Heidbnhain,  I.  82 

Helmholtk,  H.,  I.  285;  on  atten* 
tion,  422,  487,  441;  on  discrimi- 
nation. 504,  516-21;  time  as  ■ 
category,  627-8;  after-imaffes,648^ 
648 ;  on  color-contra8t.II.  17  ff. ;  Ott 
senmtion.  88;  on  cochlea,  170;  o« 
convergence  of  eyes,  800; 


with  iovcricd  bciLd,  213:  on  what 
marks  a  BeDsatlon,  21»  S.,  343-4; 
oa  euUplic  objects.  S4I-2:  on 
coutraat  In  sccd  moveraenl,  247; 
on  relief.  2C7;  on  meaL:ureiuetit  of 
the  field  of  Tiew.26e£.i  on  theo- 
ry of  Epace-perception.  279;  on 
fc«liag  of  iDQerVHlion,  403,  507. 
BIO;  on  coDwrTBtiou  of  energy,  667 

Hemiiunblyopia.  I.  44 

UemUaopsU,  I.  41,  44;  11.  78 

UemispIjeTes,  iheir  dietinciiou  from 
lower  centres,  I.  20;  tlielr  educa- 
lloo.  'H,  67:  localization  of  func- 
tion in,  30;  the  exclusive  seal  of 
cousciouaDeas,  65;  eflecta  of  de- 
privation of.  on  frogs,  17,  72-8; 
on  Qshes.  73;  on  birds.  74,  77;  on 
rodeniB,  74;  on  dogs.  70.  74;  on 
primau*.  75;  not  devoid  of  con- 
nate paths,  76;  their  evolution 
from  lower  centres.  79 

Bbhle.  J.,  U.  445.461.481 

Uebbabt,  I.  SS3,  418,  603,  608,  626 

Hereditary  transtDission  of  acquired 
characters,  see  inherilanGc 

BsBiNa,  E-,  on  attention,  I.  4S8, 
449;  on  comparing  weiehts,  544; 
on  pure  sensation,  11.  4 ;  on 
color-contrast,  20  0.;  on  roomy 
cbaracterof sensations,  136 S.;  ou 
after-images  and  convergence,  300; 
on  disiaoce  of  double  images.  230; 
on  stereoscopy.  253;  on  reproduc- 
tion in  vision.  260  tL.;  ou  move- 
int:Dts  of  closed  eye,  510 

Hkbzgn,  I.  58:  on  reaction-lime 
from  H  com,  B6;  on  cerebral  tbcr- 
momeliy.  100:  on  swooning,  278 

Brrxio,  I.  81 

HoBBUB,  T.,  I.  073.  687,  691  fl. 

HODoeoN,  R.,  I.  374,  898 

UoDusoN,  8.  H.,  on  inertness  of 
consciousness,  I.  12fr-30,  183;  ou 
self,  341,  847;  on  conceptual  order, 
482:  on  association,  572  If  ,  603;  on 
voluntary  red inic^ra lion.  6S9-9; 
on  the  '  present '  in  lime,  607 

HoFPDiKQ,  H.,  1.  674;  II.  455 

HoLBKDOK,  M.  H.,  I.  66S 

HoLMBB,  O.  W..  1.  88,  406,  682 

HoLTEi,  VON,  1.  624 

Horopler,  II.  226 

UoBSLET,  v.,  I.  35,  59,  63 

BoRwicz,  L  314,  326-7 

Howe,  8.  G.,  11.  368 

HamsD  Ictellect,  crimpared  with 
thai  of  brute,  II.  348  S.i  depends 
on  association  by  similarity , 
863  II. :    various   orders  of,   SOU; 


what  braln-pecullarily  It  depends 
on,  366.  638 

UL'ue.  I.  254;  ou  perHonal  identity, 
351-3,  360;  association.  SST;  duo 
to  Lirain-laws,  564;  on  meiiial  im- 
ages, II.  45-6:  on  belief.  2S6-6, 
302:  on  pleasure  and  will.  658 

Hunting  Instiucl.  II,  411 

Hcxij;y.  I.  130-1.  254;  II.  46 

DvaTT,  A.,  II.  103 

Hylozoism.  see  Mind-atuff  Ihfory 


UypenEstiie£ia,in  hypnoiisiu.II.  601 
Hypnotism,  I.  407;  11.  128,  3S1 ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  Chapter  XXVII; 
melbods,  U.  593;  IhMtries  of,  596; 
symploms  of  trance,  602  ff.;  pod- 
hypnotic  suggestion,  613 
Hysterica,  their  so-called  ansslhc- 
aias,  and  unconsciousness,  1. 203  tL 

Ideal  objects,  eternal  and  necenaiy 
relations  between,  U.  639.  661. 
See  eorteeption 

'Ideas, 'the  theory  of.  I.  gSO;  con- 
founded with  objects,  231,  27^ 
378,  399,  521;  they  do  not  eilst  m 
partsuf  our  thought,  279, 4<}5,  aS3; 
platonic.  462;  abstract,  468  ff.; 
universal.  473  ff.;  never  coma 
twice  Ihe  same.  480-1 

Ideation,  no  distinct  centres  for,  I. 
764:  II.  78 

Identity,  ««nse  of,  1.  459;  three  prin- 
cipli's  of,  460;  not  the  founilatioB 
of  likeness,  492 

Idenlily,  personal.  L  288,  8801!,; 
based  on  ordinary  judgmeal  ot 
sameness,  33);  due  to  reaemblutw 
and  continuity  of  our  feelinn. 
836;  I«lzeon,  860;  onlv  relativvlr 
true.  372  , 

Ideo- motor  action  the  type  of  all 
volition.  II.  623  ' 

Idiosyncrasy.  II.  631 

'  Idomenians.'  11.  214 

Illusions.  II.  85 S..  129.  232 IL,  843- 
66.     Bee  haZliwinatim 

Images,  double.  UvEsIod,  11.235-30 

Images,  mental,  not  lost  in  meatal 
blindness,  etc..  I.  50,  66:  U.  73 

— — ,  are  usually  vague,  II.  46;  tI*- 
ual,  51  ff.;  auditory.  160;  motor. 
61:  tactile,  166;  betweentieepaad 
waking,  124-6 

ImacinaUon,  Chapter  XTIII:  il 
diSers  in  individuals.  II.  51  H; 
sonieilmes  leaves  an  after-imaK 
6T;  the  cerebral  prncessof,  Mtn,; 
uot  locally  distinct  from  tllat  a 
-----    78;  \Bfigur»d,9^ 


INDEX, 
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Imitation.  II.  406 

ImmoriaHty,  I.  84(^9 

Impulses,  morbid,  II.  542  ft.  See 
inttUnciM 

Impulsivcoeas  of  all  oonsciouBnesB, 
II.  620  ff. 

Inattention,  I.  404,  455  ff. 

Increase,  serial,  I.  490 

Indeterminism,  II.  569  ff. 

iNQBRflOLL,  R.,  n.  469 

Inheritance  of  acquired  characten, 
II.  867,  678  ff. 

Inhibition,  I.  48.  67.  404;  U.  196» 
878;  of  instincts,  891,  894;  of  one 
cortical  process  by  another,  588 

Innervation,  feeling  of,  H.  986,  498; 
it  is  unnecessary,  4(Ni  ff.;  no  eri- 
dence  for  it.  499,  518 

,  collateral,  see  etioaftfMM  >Wim- 

tion 

Insane  delusions,  I.  875;  II.  118 

Insistent  ideas,  II.  545 

Instinct,,  Chapter  XXIY.;  defined, 
II.  884;  is  a  reflex  impulse,  885 
ff.;  is  neither  blind  nor  InTart- 
able,  889;  contrary  instincts  in 
same  animal,  892;  man  has  more 
than  other  mammals.  898,  441; 
their  transitoriness,  898;  special 
instincts,  404-441;  the  origin  of 
instincts.  678 

*  Integration  '  of  feelings,  Spencer*s 
theory  of,  1. 151  ff. 

Intelligence,  the  test  of  its  presence, 

I.  8;  of  lower  brain-centres,  78  ff. 
Intention  to  speak,  I.  258 
Interest,  I.  140.  284  ff.,  402-3.  482, 

515  ff.,  572,  594;  U.  812  ff.,  844-5,' 

684 
Intermediaries,  the  axiom  of  skipped, 

11.646 
Introspection,  1. 185 
Inverted  head,  vision  with,  II.  218 

Jackson.  Hughunqs,  I.  29, 64, 400; 

II.  125-6 
Janei*  J..  I.  885 

Janet,  Paul,  I.  625;  II.  40-1 
Jambt.  Pibrrb.  1.208  ff.,  227, 884 ff ., 

682:  II.  456.  614 
Jastkow.  I.  88,   548,  545;  II.  44. 

185.  180 
Jbvonb.  W.  8.,  I.  406 
Joints,  their  sensibilitv,  II.  189  ff. 
Judgmentfl.  existential,  II.  290 
Justice.  II.  673 

Kandinsky,  v..  II.  70.  116 
Kant.  I.    274.  8:^.    844.    847;  his 
'  transcendeutal '  deduction  of  the 


categories.  860:  his  paralogisms 
862;  criticiiieii.  868-6:  on  time. 
642;  ou  symmetrical  ligures.  II. 
150;  ou  space.  278  ff.;  on  the  real, 
296;  on  synthuiic  Judgments  a 
priori,  661.  and  their  relatioi:  to 
experience.  664 

KinsMthetic  feelings,  II.  488  ff.,  498 
Kleptomania,' II.  425 

Knee-jerk.  II.  880 

Knowing.  I.  216  ff . ;  psychology  a». 
sumes  it.  21t$;  not  reducible  lu 
any  other  relation,  219.  471.  688 

Knowledge,  two  kinds  of,  I.  221;  of 
Self  not  essential  to,  274;  the  ic!r- 
tivity  of,  II.  9  ff.;  the  genesis  of, 
680  ff. 

Knowledge-€i6atf<,  I.  221 

KOnio.  I.  542 

Kbibb,  von,  I.  96, 547;  II.  258 

Kribhabbr,  I.  877 

KUBSMAUL,  A.,  I.  684 

Ladd.  Q.T.,  I..687;  U.  8.  811 
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Lanqb.  a.,  I.  29.  284 

Lanob,  C,  II.  448.  449,  455.  457, 
460.462 

Lanob,  K..  II.  Ill 

Langb,  L..  on  reaction-time,  mus- 
cular and  sensorial,  I.  92 

Lanqk,  N.,  on  muscular  element  in 
imagination,  1 .  444 

Lanoiiage,  as  a  human  function,  II. 

LAROMIGrfelRB.  I.  247 

Laughter.  II.  480 

Lazarus.   I.    624,  626;  11.   84,  97. 

869  4^ 
Lb  (^ntb.  Josbph.  II.  228,  252. 
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Lkonib,  M.  Janet's  trance-subject, 

L  201.  887  ff 
Lbvy.  W.  H.,  n.  204 
Lbwbs.  on  frog's  sp.  cord.  I.  9,  78. 

184;  on  thought  as  a  sort  of  alffe* 

bra.  270;  on  *  preperceplloii.*  4^9, 

442;  on  muscular  feeling.  II.  199; 

on  begging  in  pup,  400:  on  lapsed 

intelligence.  678 
Lrwinski.  II.  193 
Libbratorb.  II.  670 
Ltbbman.  O.  ,  on  brain  as  a  machine, 

I.  10;  II.  84 
Libgbois.  J..  II.  594.  606 
Light,  effects  of,  ou  movement,  II 

H79 
Likeness.  I.  528 
Lindsay.  T.  L  .  II.  421 
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LiFPB^  on '  unconscious '  sensiitions, 

I.  176;  on  theory  of  ideas.  608; 
time-perception,  6d*i;  on  muscular 
feeling.  11.  200;  on  distance,  221; 
on  vitiual  illusions.  251,  264;  on 
space-perception,  280;  on  reality, 
297;  on  effort,  575 

LiSSAUBB.  I.  50 

Local  signs,  II.  155  ff..  167 

Localization,  in  bemispheres,  I.!»0  ff. 

Localization,  II.  153  ff . ;  of  one  sen- 
sible object  in  another;  II.  81  ff., 
188  ff.,  195  ff. 

Locks,  J..  L  200,  280,  247,  849, 
390,  462,  483,  553,  568,   679;  H. 

'   210.  806,  644,  66:^4 

•LockslevHall'L  567 

Locomotion,  instinct  of,  IL  406 

LoEB.  I.  38.  44;  II.  255,  616.  628 

Logic,  n.  647 

LOMBABD,  J.  S.,  I.  99 

Lombard,  W.,  II.  380 

LoTZB.  I.  214:  on  immortality,  349; 
on  personal  identity.  850;  on  at- 
tention, 442-3;  on  fusion  and  dis- 
crimination of  sensations,  522; 
on  local  signs.  11.  157,  496;  on 
volition,  528-4 

Louis  v.,  I.  888 

Love,  sexual,  II.  487,  548;  parental, 
439;  Bain's  explanation  of,  551 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  I.  582 

LnciANi,  I.  44-5-^7,  53,  60. 

McCosH,  I.  501 

Mach.  E.,  on  attention.  I.  436;  on 
space-feeling.  449;  on  time  feel- 
ing. 616.  635;  on  motion -contrast, 

II.  247;  on  optical  inversion.  255; 
ou  probability,  258;  on  feeling  of 
innervation,  509,  511 

Magnitude  of  differences,  I.  530  ff. 

Malebranche.  II.  9 

Manouvrier.  II.  496 

Manin,  transitory.  II.  460 

Man's  intellectual  distinction  from 

brutes.  II.  348  ff. 
Mansel.  H.  L  ,  I.  274 
Mantegazza,  p..  II.  447.  479,  481 
Marcus  Aureliub.  I.  313.  317;  II. 

67.-) 
Marillier.  L..  I.  445;  II.  514 
MARiquE,  I.  65 
Martin,  H.  N.,  99;  II.  3 
Martineau.  J.,  L  484  ff.,  506;  II.  9 
Maudsley.  H.,  I.  113,  656 
Maury.  A..  II.  83.  124,  127 
Mechanical     philosophy,    the     II 

66G  ff . 
Mechanism  tw.  intelligence,  I.  8-14 


Mediate  comparison,  I.  480 
Mediumship,  I.  228,  893  £f. 
MXHNBR,  L  618 

Memory.  Chapter  XYI :  U  depeadi 
on  material  conditions,  L  »;  tiit 
essential  function  of  th»  hemi- 
spheres, 20;  lapses  of,  378  ff.,  in 
hysterics,  884  ff.;  favored  by  at- 
tention. 427;  primary,  688,  648; 
analysis  of  the  phenomenon  of 
Memory,  648;  the  return  of  a 
mental  image  is  not  memory.  649; 
memory's  causes.  663  ft.;  the  re- 
sult of  association,  654;  conditions 
of  good  memory,  650;  brute  re- 
tentiveness,  660;  multiple  associar 
lions,  662;  improvement  of  mem- 
ory, 667  ff . ;  its  usef  ulneee  dependi 
on  forgetting  much,  680;  its  decay, 
688;  metaphysical  ezplAnations  of 
it,  687  ff. 

Mentality,  the  mark  of  its  ptraMBOSb 
1.8 

Mental  operations,  simaltsneous,  L 
408 

Mbrcisb,  C.  on  inertness  of  ooa- 
sciousness,  185;  on  inhibition,  IL 
583 

Mbbkel.  1. 542-8-4 

Metaphysical  principles,  II.  669  ff. 

Metaphysics,  I.  187,  401 

Meyers  experiment  on  cokv-eon- 
trast,  II.  21 

Meyer.  G.  H.,  II.  66,  97-« 

Meynert.  T.,  his  brain-scheme.  L 
25  64  72 

Mill.  Jambs,  L  277,  855,  470,  476^ 

•    485,  499.  597.  651.  653 

II.  77 

Mill.  J.  S.,  I.  189;  on  unity  of 
self.  356-9:  on  abstract  ideas.  470; 
methods  of  inquiry.  590;  on  in- 
finitude and  association.  600;  on 
space,  II.  271 ;  on  belief.  285.  322; 
on  reasoning,  331;  on  the  order 
of  Nature.  634;  on  arithmetical 
propositions.  654 

Mills,  C.  K.,  1.  60 

Mimicry,  its  effects  on  emotion.  II. 
463-6 

Mind,  depends  on  brain -conditions, 
I.  4,  553:  the  mark  of  its  pres- 
ence. 8;  (iifficulty  of  stating  its 
connection  with  brain,  176; 
what  psychology  means  by  it, 
183.  216 

Mind-Stuff  theory,  Chapter  VI:  a 
postulate  of  evolution.  1.  14fi.  176; 
,      some  proofs   of  it.  148;  auilior^ 
interpretation  of  them,  154;   teel- 
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HiMur,  MiociatioDist  explanation  of 

the,  II.  488  ff. 
MlTCHBLL,  J.  K.,  II.  616 
HiTOiULL,  8.  W.,  I.  881 ;  U.  88-0, 

880 
Mod«fty,  U.  486 
Moll,  A.,  II.  616 
M  LYHSUX,  II.  810 
Mouadiim,  I.  179 
MoDiMn.  I.  866-7 
Monkey's  cortical  oenties,  I.  84-6, 

46,68 
MoNTeOMSRT.  S.,  I.  168 

Moral  prindpleeb  II.  689,  678 

MoRRia,  Q.  8..  I.  866 

Moeeo,  on  blood-supply  to  brain,  I. 
97-9 

<-^,  plethysmographic  reaearchea, 
II.  878:  oo  fear,  419, 488 

Motor  centres,  I.  81  ff. 

'Motor  circle,' U.  688 

Motor  Istrands,  I.  88;  for  special 
muscles,  I.  64 

Motor  type  of  imaginatioD,  II.  61 

MoTement,  perception  of,  by  sen* 
Bory  surfaces,  II.  171  ff.;  part 
played  by.  in  vUion,  197.808,884-7; 
the,  Production  of.  Chap.  XXII; 
requires  guiding  sensations/ 490; 
illusory  perception  of.  during  an- 
ttstheua,  489;  results  from  every 
kind  of  consciousness,  686 

MosART,  I.  866 

MuLLBR,  G.  E.,  I.  446.  466-8;  U. 
198,  880,  491.  608.  608.  617 

MuLLKR,  J.,  I.  68;  II.  640 

MULLKR.  J.  J..  II.  818 

MuLLBR,  Max,  I.  869 

Mtma.  H..  I.  41-8^4-6-6,  67-8-9.  68 

MuMSTKRBicRG.  ou  Meyucrt's 
scheme.  I.  77;  on  reaction  times 
with  intellectual  operation,  488: 
OB  association,  668;  on  time-per- 
ception. 620,  687;  on  imagination, 
II.  74;  on  muscular  sensibility, 
189;  on  volition.  606:  on  feel- 
ing of  innervation.  614:  on  asso* 
elation.  690 

Muscles,  how  represented  in  nerve- 
('cntres,  I.  19 

Muscle  reading.  II.  686 

Muscular  sense,  its  cortical  centre, 
I.  61 ;  its  existence.  II.  189  ff..  197 
II. ;  itH  insignificance  in  space-per- 
ception. 197-808,  884-7 

Music,  its  accidental  genesis,  n. 
637;  687 

MusflBT.  n.  648 


Mutilations,  inherited,  II.  687 
Mykks.  F.  W^.  U..  I.  400;  II.  188 
Mysophobia.  II.  486,  646 

Nature,  the  order  of.  its  Incogni 
ence  with  that  of  our  thought,  II. 
684  ff. 

Naunyn.  I.  66. 

Necessary  truths  are  all  truths  of 
comparison,  II.  641  ff..  661,  668. 
See  eatpmitnce,  a  f^iori  conn§eiwfi$, 
etc. 

Nbiglicx,  I.  648 

Neural  procees.  in  perception.  I.  78 
ff. ;  in  habit.  106  ff. ;  In  association, 
666;  in  memory,  666;  in  imagin- 
ation. II.  68  ff.;  in  perception.  88 
ff  .  108  ff.;  in  hallucination.  122 
ff.;  in  space-perception.  14;{:  in 
emotion.  474;  in  volition.  5M)  ff.; 
in  association,  687  ff. 

Nitrous  oxide  intoxication.  11.  884 

Nonsense,  how  it  escapes  detection, 
1.861 

Normal  position  in  vision,  II.  888 

Nothnaqbl,  I.  61,  60-1 

Number,  II.  668 

Obbrstbtivbr,  I.  87.  446 

Object,  use  of  the  word.  I.  876.  471; 

confusion  of,  with  thought  that 

knows  it.  878 
Objective  world,  known  before  self, 

I.  878:  its  primitive  unity,  487-6; 
ditto.  II.  8 

Objecto  ffernu  ideas.  I.  880,  878 
Old-fogyism.  II.  110 
Orchanbkt.  I.  96 
•  Overtone '  (psychic).  I.  868,  881-S 

Pain,   I.   148.  iu  relations   to  the 

will,  II  649  ff..  688-4 
Pankth.  I.  64,  66 
Parallelism,    theory  of,     between 

mental  and  cerebral  phenomena, 

see  Automaton-thearif 
Paresis  of  external  rectus  muscle, 

II.  886.  607 
Parinaud.  II.  7 1 

Partiality  of  mind,  see  inUreit,  UU- 
ology,  inUlliffenee,  mleeiiim,  m- 
mnct9 

Past  time,  known  in  a  present  feel- 
ing. I.  627;  the  immediate  past 
is  a  portion  of  the  present  dura- 
tion-block. 608  ff. 

Patellar  retlex.  II.  880 

Paths  through  cortex,  I.  71;  their 
formation.  107-12;  II.  684  ff.; 
association  depends  on  them.  667 
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ff.:   memory  depends  on  them, 

655  fl.,  661,  686 
Padlhan,  F..  I.  250;  408;  670:  II. 

64;  476 
Pedagogic  remarkfl:    I.   121-7;  II. 

110,  401-2,  409,  468,  466 
Perception.     Chapter    XIX;   com- 
pared with  sensation,  II.   1,   76; 

involves  reproductive  processes, 

78;  is  of  probable  objects,  82  ff. ; 

not  an  unconscious  inference, 111 

ff . :  rapidity  of,  131 
Perception-time,  II  181 
Perez,  B.,  I.  446;  II.  416 
Personal  equation,  I.  413 
Personality,  alterations  of.  I.  878  ff. 
Pflugek,  on  frog's  spiniU  cord,  I. 

9,  134 
Philosophies,  their  test.  II.  812 
Phosphorus  and  thought,  1. 101 
Phrenology,  I.  27 
Pick,  E.,  I.  669 

PiTRBS    I.  206 

Planchette-writing,    I.   208-9;  808 

ff. 
Plasticity,  as  basis  of  habit»  defined, 

I.  105 
Platner,  II.  206 
Plato,  I.  462 
Phiy.  II.  427 

Pleasure,  as  related  to  will,  I.  148; 

II.  549;  588-4 

Points,  identical,  theory  of,  11.  222 

ff. 
Possession,  Spirit-.  I.  898  ff. 
Post-hypnotic  suggestion,  II.  618 
Practical  interests,  their  effects  on 

discrimination,  I.  515  ff. 
Prayer,  1.  316 
*  Preperception,*  I.  489 
Present,  the  present  moment,  I.  606 

ff. 
Preyer,  II.  403 
Probability  determines  what  object 

shall  be  perceived,  U.   82,   104, 

258.260-3 
Problematic  conceptions,  I.  468 
Problems,  the  process  of  solution 

of,  I.  584 
Proiecti  jn  of  sensatious,  eccentric,- 

II.  31  ff. 
Projeclion,  theory  of,  II.  228 
Psychologist's  fallacy,  the,  see  FcU- 

lacy 
Psycho-physic  law,  I.  539 
Pugnacity,  II  409 
Pure  Ego,  I.  342 
Putnam,  J.  J.,  I.  61 

Questioning  mania,  II.  284 


Rabier,  I.  470.  604 

Rational  propositions,  II.  644 

Rationality  is  based  on  apprehensloi 
of  series,  II.  659 

Rationality,  postulates  of,  670.  677 

Rationality,  sense  of,  I.  260^;  IL 
647 

Reaction-time,  I.  87;  simple,  88; 
what  it  measures  is  not  conscious 
thought,  90;  Lange's  distinction 
between  muscular  and  sensorial, 
92;  its  variations,  94-7;  intluenced 
by  expectant  attention,  427  ff.; 
after  intellectual  proces8.482;  after 
discrimination,  523;  after  i»asocia- 
tion,  557;  after  perception,  11. 131 

Real  size  and  shape  of  visual  ob- 
jects. II.  179,  237  ff. 

Reality,  the  Perception  of.  Chapter 
XXI;  not  a  distinct  content  of 
consciousness,  286;  various  orders 
of,  287  ff. ;  every  object  has  mnu 
kind  of  reality,  291  ff. ;  the  choice 
of,  290;  practical,  293  ff.;  means 
relation  to  the  self,  295-8;  relation 
of  sensations  to,  299;  of  emotions, 
806 

Reason,  I.  551.    See  Logic 

Reasoning,  Chapter  XXII;  its  defi- 
nition, II.  825;  involves  the  pick- 
ing out  of  essences,  or  sagacity, 
829.  and  abstraction,  882;  iu 
utility  depends  on  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  this  world,  387  ff., 
651;  depends  on  association  by 
similarity,  845 

Recall.  I.  578,  654 
Recepls.'II.  327,  849,  851 

Reco^ition,  673 

Recollection,  voluntary.  585  ff. 

Redintegration,  I.  569 

•Reductives,*Il  125,  291 

Reflex  acts,  I.  12;  reaction -time 
measures  one.  90;  concatenated 
habits  are  constituted  by  a  chain 
of,  116 

Rbid.  Thomas,  I.  609,  78;  II.  21i 
216,  218,  240,  809 

Relating  principle,  I.  687-8 

Relation,    feelings   of,    I.    243  fl 
space  relations.  II.  148  ff. 

Relations,  inward,  between  ideas.  II 
639.  642.  661.  671;  the  principle  of 
transferred.  640 

Relief.  II.  254-7.  See  Vnrd  dhnen^ . 
sion. 

Renouvier,  Ch.,  I.  551;  II.  309 

Reproduction  in  memory,  I.  574  ff.. 
654.  voluntary,  585  ff. 

Resemblance,  I.  528 
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Ri^ni ration,  effects  of  senaoiy  stim- 
uli upon,  II.  876 

Uc*8titutioQ  of  fuDCtion,  I.  67  ff. 

Restoration  of  function,  I.  67  fl. 

Ketention  in  memory,  658  ff. 

Retentiveness,  organic,  I.  669  ff.;  it 
is  unchaugeable,  668  ff. 

Retinal  imare,  II.  92 

iietiual  senSbility,  see  tinon,  9pa€$, 
iiUntical  painti,  third  dtfiMnnbn, 
projection,  etc. 

Revival  in  memory,  I.  674  ff.,  664 

Reynolds,  Mart,  I.  881. 

RiBOT,  Th.,  I.  876;  on  attentioii, 
444,  446,  680.  68d 

RiCHST,  Ch.,  I.  688,  644-e-7 

RiRRL,  A.,  II.  82 

RoBEKTSON,  Q.  C,  I.  461;  IL  86 

Romanes,  Q.  J.  II.  95, 182.  827-9, 
849,  861.  855,  897 

Romantic  and  classic,  II.  469 

ROSBNTHAL.  79 

Ross,  J.,  I.  56-7 

RoTCB.  J.,  I.  874;  11.  815-7 

ROTBR-COLLARD,  I.  609 
RUTHKRFORD,  IL  170 

Sagacity,  II.  881,  848 

Bameness,  I.  272.  459,  480, 11.  600 

BcHAKFKR.  W.,  I.  85.  58,  59,  68 

ScHTFF,  M.,  L  58,  78, 100 

BcHiciD.  I.  688 

Schmidt,  H.  D.,  II.  899-400 

ScHNBiDRR.  O.  H*,  on  HaMts,  L 
112,  llS-20;  on  pereeptioii  of 
motion,  II.  178;  on  eTofution  of 
movements,  880;  on  iostiiioli» 
887-8,  411,  418,  489 

SCHOPBNHAUBR,  II.  88,  278 
SCHKADBR,  I.  72  ff. 

Science,  the  genesis  of,  II.  665-9 

Sea-sickness,  susceptibility  to^  mi 
accident,  n.  627 

Seat  of  consciousness,  1. 65;  of  Soul, 
214;  of  sensations,  no  original, 
II.  84 

Sciences,  the  natural,  the  factors  of 
their  production,  II.  688  ff.;  a 
Turkish  cadi  upon,  640;  pos- 
tulate thinffs  with  unchangeable 
propertica.  656 

Bcaencefl.  the  pure,  they  express  re- 
sults of  comparison  excfusiyely, 
n.  641;  classilicatioDS,  646;  logfo, 
647;  mathematics,  658 

Secretiveness,  II.  482 

SsGUiN.  1.  48.  75 

Selection,  a  cardinal  function  of 
conRriousn(»R8.  284  ff..  402.  594; 
U.  584:  of  visual  reality,  U.  177 


ff 
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.,  287;  of  reality  in  general.  290^ 
H\  of  essential  quality,  838.  87a 


Self,  consciousness  of.  Chap.  X; 
not  primary,  I.  278;  the  empirical 
self,  I.  291;  its  constituents,  292; 
the  material  self,  292;  the  social 
self,  298;  the  spiritual  self,  296; 
resolvable  into  feelings  localized 
in  head,  800  ff. ;  consciousness  of 
personal  identity,  880  ff.;  its  al 
terations,  878  ff. 

Selffeeline.  I.  805  ff. 

SelMove.  I.  817;  the  name  for  ac 
tive  Impulses  and  emotions  to- 
wards certain  oi^joeU;  we  do  not 
love  our  bare  principle  of  indi 
viduality,  828 

Self-seeking.  I.  807  ff. 

Selves,  their  rivalry,  I.  809  ff. 

Semi-reflex  acts,  I.  18 

Sensation,  does  attention  increase 
its  strength  ?  I.  425;  terminus  of 
thought,  471 

Chapter  XVII;    distinguished 

from  perception,  II.  1, 76; Its  cog 
nitivo  function,  8;  pure  sensation 
an  abstraction,  8;  the  terminus  of 
thought,  7 

Sensations,  are  not  compounds,  L 
158  ff.;  II.  2;  their  supposed  com- 
bination by  a  higher  principle^ 
I.  687;  It  27-80;  their  influ- 
ence on  each  other.  II.  28-80; 
their  eccentric  projection,  81  ff., 
195 ff.;  their  localisation  inside  of 
one  another.  183  ff. ;  their  relation 
to  reality,  299  ff.;  to  emotions, 
458;  their  fusion,  see  Mind'SU^ 
theory 

Sensationalism,  I.  248;  criticised 
by  spirituallnn.  687 

-^  ditto.  II.  5:  in  the  field  of 
space-perception,  criticised,  216 
ff . ;  its  difflcultie0,281-7;  defeodad, 
287  ff..  517 

Sbrgi.  II.  84 

Serial  increase,  I.  490;  II.  644 

Series.  II.  644-51, 659  ff. 

Sbth,  a..  II.  4 

Sexual  function.  I.  82 

Shadows,  colored.  II.  26 

Shame.  II.  485 

Shoemaker,  Dr.,  I.  278 

Shyness.  II.  480 

Sight,  its  cortical  centre,  I.  41  ff., 

Sign-making,  a  differentia  of  mai^ 

11.856 
Signs,  local.  II.  155  ff. 
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BiQWABT,  C,  II.  684-0 

6IKORSKT,  II.  4(i5 

Bimilarity,  I.  528 

Similarity,  association  by,  I.  578; 
II.  845,  858 

Skin,  discriminatioii  of  points  on, 
1.512 

Sleep,  partial  consciouBnesB  during, 
I.  218 

:3ociability.  II.  480 

Somnambulism,  see  hypn&titm, 
hffsiarict 

Soul,  theory  of  the.  I.  180;  inao- 
oessibility  of,  187;  its  essence  is 
to  think  (acoording  to  Descartes), 
MO;  seat  of,  214;  arguments  for 
Its  eiistence,  848  ff.;  an  unneces- 
sary  hypothesis  for  psychology, 
850;  compared  with  transcenden- 
tal Ego,  w5;  a  relating  principle, 
490 

Space,  the  perception  of.  Chapter 
XX;  primitive  eztensirv'  in  three 
dimensions,  11.  184-0;  spatial 
order,  145;  space-relations,  148; 
localization  in,  158  ff.;  how  real 
space  is  mentally  constructed,  106 
Jf. ;  part  played  by  movement  in, 
171-6;  measurement  of  exten- 
sions, 177  ff.;  synthesis  of  origi- 
nally chaotic  sensations  of  exten- 
sion, 181  ff.;  part  played  by 
articular  surfaces  in,  189  ff.:  by 

;  muscles,  197  ff.;  how  the  blind 
Derceive  space,  208  ff.;  visual 
SDace,  211-268;  theory  of  identical 
Loints.  222;  of  projection,  228; 
iiifficuUies  of  sensation-theory 
expounded  and  replied  to,  281- 
268;  historical  sketch  of  opinion, 
270  ff. 

Spalding,  D.  A.,  II.  896.  898,  400, 
400 

Span  of  consciousness,  I.  405,  640 

Speech,  the  *  centre  *  of,  I.  55;  its 
misleading  influence  in  psychol- 
ogy, I.  194;  thought  possible 
without  it.  269.  See  Apfiaaia, 
Phrenology 

Spencer,  his  formula  of  'adjust- 
ment.' I  6;  on  formation  of  paths 
in  nerve-centres,  109;  on  chasm 
between  mind  and  matter.  147:  on 
origin  of  consciousness,  148;  on 
•integration*  of  nervous  shocks, 
151-8:  on  feelings  of  relation,  247; 
on  unity  of  self,  854:  on  con- 
ceivability,  464;  on  abstraction, 
606;  on  association,  600;  on  time- 
perception,  622.  689;  on  memory. 


649;  on  recognition,  678;  on  feel 
ing  and  perception,  II.  118.  180; 
on  space-perception,  272.  2^;  on 
ffenesis  of  emotions,  478  ff.;  on 
free-will,  576:  on  inheritance  of 
acquired  peculiarities,  620  ff.,  679; 
on  *  equilibration,'  627;  on  genesis 
of  cognition,  648;  on  that  of  so- 
ciality and  pit/,  685 

Spinoza,  II.  288 

Spib,  a.,  n.  665,  677 

'Spirit-control.' I.  228 

Spiritualist  theory  of  the  self.  1 
842;  II.  5 

Spiritualists,  I.  161 

Stanley,  Hshbt  M.,  II.  310 

Starr,  A.,  I,  54.  56 

Statistical  method  in  psychology, 
I.  194  ^  ^ 

Stbinsr,  I.  72-8 

Stbinthal,  I.  604;  II.  107-^ 

Stepanoff,  II.  170 

Stereoscope,  II.  87 

Stereoscopy,  II.  228,  252.  See  OM 
dimeniion 

Sternberg,  II.  105,  515 

Stevens,  1. 617 

Stevens,  £.  W. .  I.  897 

Stort,  Jean,  I.  268 

Stream  of  Thought,  Chapter  IX: 
schematic  representations  of,  I. 
279-«8 

Stricker,  S.,  II.  62  ff. 

Strukpkll,  a.,  I.  '876,  445,  489. 
491 

Strumpell,  Prof  ,  II.  353 

STI3ART,  D.,  I.  406.  427 

Stumpf.  C,  on  attention,  I.  426, 
on  difference.  498;  on  fusion  of 
impressions,  522,  530-8;  t>n  strong 
and  weak  sensations,  547;  on  re- 
lativity of  knowledge.  II.  11;  on 
sensations  of  extent,  219,  221 

Subjective  sensations,  I.  516  ff. 

Substance,  spiritual,  I.  845 

Substantive  states  of  mind.  I.  243 

Substitution  of  parts  for  wholes  in 
reasoning,  II.  830;  of  the  same 
for  the  same,  650 

Subsumption,  the  principle  of  medi 
ate.  II.  648 

Succession,  not  known  by  succes- 
sive feelings.  I.  628;  f>8.  duration, 
609 

Suggestion,  in  hypnotism,  II.  598- 
601;  post- hypnotic,  618 

Suicide,  I.  817 

SULLT,  J..  I.  191;  U.  79,  SSI,  278, 
281.  322,  425 

Sunmiation  of  stimuli.  1.  88;  of  el-* 
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menu  of  feeling.  151;  Uie  latter 

U  inadmiatible,  168 
BuperpoeitioQ,    in    space-measure- 

ments,  IL  177,  866  ff. 
Symbols  as  sabstitutes  for  reality, 

II.  806 
Sympathy,  11.  410 
Synthetic   Judgments  a  priori,  U. 

6G1-2 
Systems,  philosophic,  sentimental, 

and  mechanical,  II.  666-7 

Tactile  centre,  I.  68 

Tactile  images,  11.  66 

Tactile  senAbility,  its  cortical  cen- 
tre. I.  84,  61,  62 

Tauib,  H.,  on  unity  of  self,  I.  866; 
on  alterations  or  ditto,  876;  on 
recollecting,  668,  670.  OnjMoJec- 
tion  of  sensations,  11.  88;  on 
images,  48,  and  their  'reduction,' 
ld(M»;  on  reality,  891 

TiKACS,  n.  490 

Tardb,  Q.,  I.  868 

Taylor,  C.  F.,  n.  99 

Tedium,  I.  686 

Teleology,  created  by  consciousness, 

I.  140-1;  essence  of  intelligence, 
488 

involved  in  the  fact  of  essences, 

II.  886;    its  barrenness  in   the 
natural  sciences,  666 

lendency,  feelinss  of.  I.  860-4 

Thackskat,  W.  M..  II.  484 

Thermometry,  cerebral,  I.  99 

'  Thinff.'  II.  184.  869 

Thinking,  the  consciousness  of,  I. 
800  ff. 

Thinking  principle,  I.  848 

Third  dimension  of  space,  II.  184  fl., 
818  ff.,  820 

Thompson,  D.  G..  I.  864;  II.  668 

Thomson.  Alx.bn,  I.  84 

Thought,  synonym  for  coDScious- 
nessat  lanre,  I.  186;  the  stream  of. 
Chapter  IX:  it  tends  to  personal 
form.  886;  same  thought  never 
comes  twice.  *i81  ff.;  sense  in 
which  it  is  continuous,  887;  can 
be  carried  on  in  any  terms,  260-8; 
wbtit  constitutes  its  rational  char- 
acter, 269;  is  ooj^nitive.  271;  not 
made  up  of  pnrts,  270  ff..  11  79 
ff.;  always  partial  to  some  of  its  ob* 
jittts,  I.  'J84  ff . ;  the  consciousness 
of  it  as  a  process,  800  ff. ;  the  pres- 
ent thought  is  the  thinker,  869, 
401;  depends  on  material  condi- 
tions 558 

Thought  reading,'  II.  626 


Time,  occupied  by  neural  and  mental 
processes,  see  reaetion'time 

unconscious  registration  of,  901 

Time,  the  perception  of.  Chapter 
XV;  begins  with  duration,  I.  609: 
compared  with  perception  of 
space,  610  ff.;  empty  time  not 
perceived,  619;  its  discrete  flow. 
621,  687;  long  intervals  conceived 
symbolically.  622  ff.;  variations 
in  our  estimate  of  its  length.  688 
fl.;  cerebral  process  underlying, 
687  ff. 

TncHBB,  I.  694,  687 

Touch,  cortical  centre  for,  I.  68 

Trance,  see  himnotitm 

Transcendentalist  theory  of  the  Self, 
I.  848,  860  ff.:  criUcised,  868  ff. 

Transitive  states  of  mind,  I.  848  ff. 

Tbchisch.  von,  I.  414,  660 

TUKB,  D.  H..  n.  180,  418 

Taylor.  £.  B.,  II.  804 

IVm panic  membrane,  its  tactile  sas- 
sibility,  II.  140 

Ttndall,  I.  147-8 

Ukbsrweg.  I.  187 

Unconscious  states  of  Mind,  proofs 
of  their  existence,  I.  164  ff.  Ob- 
Jections.  164  ff. 

Unconsciousness,  I.  199  ff . ;  in  hys- 
terics, 808  fl.;  of  useless  sensa- 
tions, 617  fl. 

Understanding  of  a  sentence.  I  881 

Units,  psychic.  I.  151 

Unity  of  original  object.  I.  487-^.  II. 
8;  188  ff. 

Universal  conceptions.  I.  478.  See 
general  propantioiu  • 

Unreality,  the  feeling  of.  II.  298 

Valentin.  I.  657 

Varying  concomitants,  law  of  disso- 
ciation bv,  I.  506 

Vknnum,  Lurancy.  I.  897 

Ventriloquism.  II.  184 

Vbrdon,  R,  I.  6^6 

Vertigo,  II.  89.  Mental  vertigo, 
H09;  optical.  506 

Vicarious  function  of  brain- parts.  I. 
G9    142;    II.  592 

ViKRORDT.  I.  616  ff.;  II.  164,  179 

ViNTSCHGAU.  I.  96-6 

Vision  with  head  upside  down.  IL 

213 
Visual  centre  in  brain.  I,  41  fl. 
Visual  !%pace.  II.  811  ff. 
Visualizing  power,  II.  61-40 
Vocalization.  II.  407 
Volition,  see  WiU 
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VoLKXAinr.  A.  W.,  IL  196,  868  ff. 

VOLKMAHN,  W.   VON  VOLKMAB,  I. 

887,688,681.    U.  876 
7oluiiiiDOU8neflB.priiDitiTe,  of  Mnsa- 

tioQs,  II.  184 
Volimtaiy  thinking,  I.  588 
Vulgarity  of  mind,  IL  870 

VULPIAH,  I.  78 

Wablb,  I.  4SS 

Waits,  Th.,  I.  406,  688;    IL  486 

Walking,  in  child,  n.  405 

Wauteb.  J.  S.,  I.  814 

Wabd.  J.,  I.  168.  454.  548,  568, 
688.  688;  U.  888 

Wa&rkn.  J.  W.,  1.  87 

Watlahd.  I.  847 

Webbr,  £.  H.,  hia  '  law,'  I.  587  if. 
On  space-perception  on  akin,  n. 
141-2;  on  muscular  feeling,  186 

Wbkd.  T..  I.  665 

WxiaM ANH,  A.,  n.  684  ff. 

Wernicke's  oouTQlution.  I.  88,  54-5 

'  WHBATflTOHB'a  experiment,'  n. 
886-7 

WiGAN.  Dr..  I.  880,  675;    II.  566-7 

Wharakd,  I.  50-1 

Will,  Chapter  XXVI;  iuToWes 
memory  of  past  acta,  and  nothinjr 
else  but  consent  that  they  shall 
occur  again,  n.  487-518;  the 
memory  may  inTOlTC  images  of 
either  resident  or  remote  effects  of 
the  movement,  51S-88;  ideo-mo- 
lor  action.  588-8;  action  after  de- 
liberation. 588;  decision.  581; 
effort.  585;  the  ezplosiTe  will,  587; 


the  obstructed  will,  546;  relation 
of  will  to  pleasure  and  pain,  5Mfl.: 
to  attention.  561;  terminates  in  an 
*  idea',  567;  the  question  of  its 
indeterminiism,  568;  ixYchoUm^ 
must  assume  determinism,  sfo; 
neural  processes  con<!emed  in 
education  of  the  will,  579  ff. 

Will,  relations  of,  to  Belief.  II.  880 

WiLLS^  Jas..  L  841 

Witchcraft,  U.  808 

WoLFB,  H.  K.,  I.  674.  678 

Wolff,  Chb..  I.  409,  651 

World,  the  peculiar  constitutioo  of 
the.  U.  887.  647,    651-8 

Writing,  automatic,  I  898  ff. 

WuHDT,  on  frontal  lobiM,  I.  64;  on 
reaction-time,  88-94.  96.  487  ff.. 
625;  on  introspectiTe  method.  189; 
on  self -consciousness.  808;  on  per- 
ception  of  strokes  of  sound.  407; 
on  perception  of  simultaneous 
events,  411  ff.;  on  Weber's  law. 
584  ff . ;  assodation-time,  557,  560; 
on  time-perception,  606,  618  ff., 
620,684.  On  local  signs,  IL  165- 
7;  on  eyeball-muscles,  800;  on 
sensations,  819;  on  partis  of  ezt 
rectus,  886:  on  contrast,  250;  on 
certain  illusions,  864;  on  feeling 
of  innenration,  266, 488;  on  space 
as  (synthesis,  876;  on  emotioni, 
481;  on  dichotomic  form  of 
thought,  654 

Z511ner*s  pattern,  II.  288 
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